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SECOKB  SEBIES. 
BY  CHARLES  ROWCROFT, 


THE  BUSHRANGER  OF  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

CHAPTER  XL 
THE  BUSHBAKGER's  GENEROUS  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  HATE. 

Mark  Brandon  had  a  veiy  disagreeable  suspicion  that  the  smoke 
which  had  been  observed  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  proceeded  from 
the  partj  in  pursuit,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  one  of  the  little 
creeks  or  inlets  with  which  that  part  of  the  coast  abounded,  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  storm.  The  fire  was  not  likelj  to  have  been 
kindled  by  natives;  for,  so  far  as  their  haunts  were  known,  thej 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  making  that  part  of  the  island  the  place  of 
their  temporary  habitation,  as  from  its  exposure  to  the  cold  and  bois- 
terous winds  of  the  .South,  and  from  the  greater  part  of  its  surface 
being  scrub  and  rock,  kangaroos  were  scarce^  and  opossums  by 
no  means  plentiful ;  neither  was  the  gum  which  forms  so  large  a  part 
of  the  food  of  the  natives  to  be  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make 
it  an  eligible  place  of  encampment,  as  the  Mimosa,  from  which  it  is 
obtained,  does  not  thrive  in  bleak  and  exposed  situations.  The  chance 
in  his  favour  of  its  being  the  natives  who  had  lighted  that  fire,  Mark 
Brandon  felt  was  so  small,  that  nothing  but  his  own  eager  desire  that 
it  might  be  so,  could  prompt  him  to  cherish  the  hope.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  was  the  party  in  pursuit  who  had  landed,  then  indeed  hia 
position  was  most  criticid  and  dangerous.  There  was  the  vessel  lyiug 
in  a  basin  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  extricate  it  against  a  con- 
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trary  wind ;  and  the  present  storm,  which  still  raged,  might  last,  per- 
haps, for  some  days ;  —  and  the  sailors  who  composed  the  crew  were 
at  liberty  and  prepared  to  resist  any  new  aggression  to  the  death.  It 
was  true  that  his  own  men  were  in  possession  of  all  the  fire-arms, 
which  gave  them  a  decided  superiority ;  but  still  the  struggle  would 
be  a  doubtful  one ;  and  the  reports  of  the  muskets  during  the  contest 
would  be  sure  to  give  information  to  those  in  pursuit  of  him  and  his 
followers,  should  it  turn  out  as  he  feared,  that  the  smoke  which  had 
been  observed,  proceeded  from  a  fire  made  by  the  party  in  the  boat ; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  neglect  to  keep  a  good 
look-out  in  the  direction  where  the  vessel  might  be  expected  to  be 
visible. 

The  bushranger  revolved  all  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  and  in  vain 
sought  for  a  way  out  of  his  difficulty ;  for  once,  his  ingenuity  was 
at  fault ;  he  could  devise  no  plan  of  escape ;  he  found  himself  in  a 
*'  dead  fix ;"  —  but  still,  while  there  was  life  there  was  hope,  and  he 
thought  that  if  he  could  get  rid  of  the  sturdy  mate  who  strode  by  his 
side,  and  who,  he  observed,  kept  a  close  watch  on  him,  he  might  have 
a  better  chance  of  succeeding  in  any  ulterior  operations.  The  bush- 
ranger carried  a  double-barrel  fowling-piece,  strong  in  the  stock,  and 
the  mate  had  in  his  hand  a  drawn  ship's-cutlass ; — Mark  measured  the 
distance  with  his  eye  which  separated  the  butt-end  of  his  piece  from 
the  back  of  the  mate's  head ;  he  calculated  that  he  might  swing  the 
fowling-piece  round  by  a  quick  and  vigorous  movement,  and,  without 
noise,  rid  himself  of  his  inconvenient  companion  by  a  single  blow. 
With  his  accustomed  caution,  his  hands  mechanicaUy  following  out 
the  thought  which  had  suggested  itself,  he  thought  it  right  to  remove 
the  risk  of  the  piece  discharging  itself  from  the  shock ;  he  stopped, 
therefore,  for  a  moment  on  the  precipitous  hill  which  they  were  de- 
scending, and,  opening  the  pans  of  the  locks,  shook  out  the  prim- 
ings and  let  down  the  hammers. 

"  What  do  you  do  that  for  ?**  asked  the  mate,  surprised  at  the  pro- 
ceeding ;  "  is  that  the  way  to  be  ready  for  the  natives  ?  Why,  they 
may  be  on  us  before  you  have  time  to  prime  again  ?** 

"  This  is  rather  an  awkward  place  to  scramble  down,"  replied  Mark, 
with  an  air  of  polite  concern,  and  pointing  to  the  gulph  below  them ; 
"  you  see,  if  I  was  to  chance  to  have  a  tumble,  my  piece  might  go  off 
and  lodge  its  lead  where  it  was  not  intended  to  go — in  my  body,  or, 
perhaps,  in  yours,  friend." 

"  Humph!"  said  the  mate,  ejaculating  a  sea-grunt,  which  at  the 
same  time  served  as  a  vent  to  his  own  feelings,  and  conveyed  to  his 
companion  the  intimation  that  he  was  not  to  be  gammoned  by  Mark's 
blarney  about  his  excessive  care  for  the  mate's  valuable  person  ; — "he 
means  something  now,  by  that  move,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  but  what- 
ever it  is  he's  up  to  hell  find  me  wide  awake." 

Shall  I  shoot  him,  thought  Brandon ;  —  no ;  the  report  of  the  piece 
would  be  heard  by  both  parties — by  the  vessel's  people,  and  by  the 
soldiers ;  it  must  be  done  some  other  way ;  but  he  keeps  out  of  my 
reach,  as  if  he  suspected  the  trick :  —  I  must  try  another  game. 

By  this  time  they  had  descended  into  a  deep  and  narrow  gulley ; 
^ooking  up,  they  saw  before  them  a  sharp  and  abrupt  lull  to  climb,  in- 
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terspersed  here  and  there  widi  low  shrubs  and  irregular  masses  of 

pointed  rocks  and  stones.     The  bushranger  guessed  at  once  the  sort 

of  conntry  they  had  lighted  on,  which  whjs  a  succession  of  abrupt  stony 

hills  like  the  huge  waves  of  a  sea  suddenly  petrified  into  solidity ;  an 

exceedingly  difficult  country  to  make  progress  in,  either  on  horseback 

or  on  foot,  for  while  the  actual  distance  gained  in  a  straight  line,  as  the 

bird  flies,  is  very  small,  the  length  of  ground  gone  over  is  very  great, 

and  very  fatiguing  from  the  continual  up  and  down  movement,  and  from 

the  annoying  obstructions  of  the  cutting  fragments  of  sharp  rock  and 

loose  stones  met  with  at  every  step.    As  they  mounted  the  hill,  there* 

fore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  worthy  seaman  found  the 

process  of  making  way  on  shore,  with  his  own  legs,  a  much  more 

laborious  operation  than  making  way  on  the  water  with  sails  and 

oars  ;  and  idthough  he  took  advantage  of  his  nautical  experience  and 

made  short  tacks  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  hill,  as  he  would 

have  done  against  a  contrary  wind  at  sea,  the  work  soon  became  too 

hard  for  him. 

^'  I  say,  mate,"  he  said  to  the  bushranger,  "  this  is  going  dead  against 
a  wind  with  a  vengeance  I  now  it*s  rattUng  down  stream  and  then  it's 
up  against  tide,  and  which  ever  way  it  is  it  doesn't  seem  the  better  for 
my  legs! — I  tell  you  what  it  is ;  I  must  come  to  an  anchor,  and 
that's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it :"  and  saying  this,  he  plumped  himself 
down  on  the  softest  stone  he  could  find  convenient,^  and  proceeded  to 
swab  himself  with  much  diligence. 

**  Luck's  with  me  after  all,"  thought  Mark  as  he  received  this  glad- 
some communication  from  the  sailor,  and  saw  him  in  an  attitude  of 
utter  exhaustion  from  his  exertions  in  the  unusual  exercise  of  walking 
on  land  ;  "  luck's  with  me  after  all !  and  now  is  the  time  to  disarm 
my  very  clever  and  very  suspicious  friend  of  all  suspicion  by  a  false 
confidence,  and  then  he  is  mine  to  do  what  I  please  with — at  least  so 
far  as  one  point  goes : — 

'*  Friend,"  he  said  to  the  mate,  "  I  see  I  was  wrong  to  propose  that 
you  should  go  with  me ;  I  ought  to  have  remembered  that  you  were 
more  used  to  make  your  way  up  the  shrouds  of  a  ship  than  the  sides 
of  such  hills  as  these  ; — but  I  am  used  to  them.  However,  we  will 
not  lose  our  object ;  I  must  see  how  many  natives  there  are  yonder ; 
come  now ;  we  have  had  a  bout  I  allow ;  but  we  are  comrades  in  this 
venture  ;  if  I  could  trust  to  your  honour  not  to  take  advantage  of  my 
confidence ;  I  would  try  to  have  a  look  at  the  black  rascals  alone — 
but  you  must  be  ready  to  stand  by  me." 

''  m  stand  by  you,  if  that's  all,"  said  the  mate ; ''  but  what  do  you 
want  me  to  do  with  your  '  confidence'  and  your  '  blarney  ? ' " 

''There,"  said  the  bushranger,  placing  his  fowling-piece  in  the 
hands  of  the  astonished  mate ;  ''  there's  no  blarney  in  that ;  now,  if 
you  could  be  dishonourable,  and  treacherous,  and  a  rascal — which  I 
knowyou  cannot — you  have  me  at  your  mercy." 

*'  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  this  ?  "  said  the  honest  seaman, 
completely  overpowered  by  an  act  which  placed  the  bushranger, 
seemingly,  completely  in  his  power. 

''  What  I  mean  is  this ;  we  are  now  all  bound  up  together ;  unless 
we  stand  by  one  another  we  shall  never  be  able  to  resist  the  attack  of 
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two  or  three  hundred  natives,  for  they  have  learnt  the  way  of  shooting 
with  lighted  arrows  and  they  never  show  any  mercy  to  white 
people: — and  the  food  they  are  fondest  of  above  everything  is 
human  flesh." 

"The  black  viUains!" 

"  And  I  don't  suppose  you  have  any  particular  desire  to  form  one 
of  the  principal  dishes  at  their  supper  to  night." 

"  That  would  be  no  joke  !" 

"  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do ;  for  I  shall  rely  on  your  courage 
and  coolness,  which  I  am  sure  I  can  do  as  surely  as  on  your  honour 
— for  my  own  life  as  well  as  your  own  and  the  lives  of  the  major  and 
his  daughters  depend  on  our  activity." 

"  Wdl,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? 

**  You  must  remain  here  without  moving,  and  especially  without 
making  the  least  noise  till  I  return." 

"  And  how  long  shall  you  be  away  ?  " 

**  We  shall  see  :  I  will  get  as  near  to  the  natives  as  I  can  on  my 
hands  and  knees,  and  try  to  find  out  what  they  are  doing.  If  they 
are  going  away,  we  have  only  to  lie  close  and  wait  for  their  departure. 
But  if  they  are  waiting  for  the  wreck  of  the  vessel,  I  must  find  out 
their  numbers,  and  then  we  must  prepare  for  the  worst." 

"  Well — let  them  come ;  I  don't  much  mind  them  ;  only  let  me  be 
on  board  the  brig,  and  then  we  will  astonish  them,  perhaps,  with 
something  they  don't  expect." 

"  But  if  they  discover  me,  I  shall  have  to  make  a  run  of  it ;  and  in 
that  case  I  must  depend  on  finding  you  here,  and  then  we  must  fight 
our  way  back  to  the  ship  as  well  as  we  can." 

''  Well,  Fm  your  man  as  far  as  the  fighting  goes ;  but  as  to  making 
a  run  of  it»  that's  out  of  my  line." 

**  Then,  I  trust  I  may  depend  on  you,"  added  the  bushranger  ;  •*  that 
you  will  neither  move  nor  make  the  least  noise  to  betray  yourself  till 
I  return." 

"Never  fear,"  replied  the  mate;  "I  never  betrayed  any  man  yet, 
and  never  will ;  you  have  placed  confidence  in  me,  by  giving  me 
your  gun ;  let  you  be  bushranger  or  what  not,  you  are  safe  with  me  as 
long  as  the  bargain  lasts,— as  long  as  the  bargain  lasts  mind,  no  longer." 

"  Grood,"  replied  the  bushranger ;  "  and  now  I  go  on  my  errand ;" 
and  mounting  the  hill  with  a  vigorous  step  he  passed  over  the  top 
and  presently  disappeared  from  view. 

And  now  thought  Mark  Brandon,  as  he  sat  down  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  behind  a  low  shrub,  and  examiujsd  the  charge  and  primings 
of  the  pistols  which  he  carried,  what's  to  be  done  next  ?  I  have 
secured  the  mate ;  if  he  had  insisted  on  going  on  instead  of  being 
so  well  inclined  to  sit  still,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  pre- 
vent him  from  discovering  that  instead  of  the  smoke  proceeding  from 
a  party  of  natives  eager  to  devour  us,  it  has  been  lighted,  as  I  strongly 
suspect,  by  the  very  party  sent  to  assist  the  vessel  and  to  capture  me  and 
my  companions  I  &ut  luckily  he  is  knocked  up  ;  I  thought  his  sea  legs 
would  never  carry  him  far  over  these  hills. — Now  my  game  is  clear 
before  me ;  I  must  keep  the  major  and  his  people  close,  and  especially 
this  tix>ublesome  fellow  of  a  mate,  by  nuJdng  them  believe  that  the 
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natives  are  coming  down  on  them  every  minate ;  — that  will  keep 
them  quiet.  —  Shall  I  get  rid  of  the  whole  lot  ?  I  might  do  it  perhaps ; 
hat  there  would  he  too  much  murder  in  it ;  and  besides,  I  fear  I  could 
never  get  the  vessel  out  of  that  basin  and  through  that  narrow 
opening,  which  is  not  much  wider  than  to  allow  it  to  pass  through, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  mate  and  his  sailors  ;  my  fellows  could 
never  do  it.  And  that  vessel  is  my  only  chance  of  escape  from 
wretchedness  and  bondage  I  To  be  sure,  1  might  take  to  the  bush, 
for  we  have  plenty  of  arms,  and  we  might  contrive  to  make  a  plant 
of  provisions  and  necessaries.  But  what  is  the  use  of  wandering 
about  in  the  bush  ?  Of  all  lives  that  is  the  most  wretched  !  To  be 
exposed  to  betrayal  from  one  another  every  day  and  every  hour, 
waging  or  sleeping! — ^no — that  existence  is  not  worth  having. --> 
Or  to  be  alone — exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  terrible  solitude 
of  the  bush,  with  every  man's  hand  against  you,  without  friend 
or  companion — no — that  is  a  life  of  melancholy  madness  I  The 
^^9 — the  brig's  the  thing!  At  all  hazards,  and  cost  what  lives 
it  may,  she  must  be  secured.  But  first  I  must  assure  myself  to  a 
certainty  from  what  source  that  suspicious  smoke  proceeds. 

With  such  thoughts  half  muttered,  and  taking  advantage  of  all 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground  which  would  enable  him  to  see 
without  being  seen,  the  bushranger  proceeded  rapidly  but  warily  on 
his  stealthy  way. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

MR.  SILUKAK  DANCES   ''THE  FOLKA"  WITH  A  KANGAROO. 

Smakeuks  and  with  tortuous  windings,  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  in 
his  hazardous  course,  and  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  catch  any 
sound  that  might  betray  his  proximity  to  his  enemies,  the  bushranger 
edged  his  way  to  the  top  of  a  sheltered  height,  from  which  he  could 
command  a  view  of  the  valley  below.  At  a  glance,  he  found  his  sus- 
picions confirmed ;  he  distinguished  the  red  coats  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  peculiar  dress  and  air  of  the  constables.  He  counted  nine ;  and 
in  one  of  them  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  hated  person  of 
one  of  the  active  and  intelligent  officers  of  the  colony,  well  known  for 
his  activity  and  courage,  and  one  usually  selected  by  the  government 
authorities  for  the  pursuit  of  runaway  convicts  in  the  Bush.  Mark 
knew  him  well,  for  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  come  into  per- 
sonal collision  with  him ;  and  he  ground  his  teeth,  and  clutched  the 
dirub  by  which  he  was  holding,  as  he  looked  down  at  his  old  enemy, 
who,  like  a  pertinacious  bloodhound,  was  on  his  track. 

The  party  sat  listlessly  about  the  fire,  and  seemed,  as  Mark 
thought,  to  be  waiting  for  information  to  be  brought  by  some  scout, 
for  they  frequently  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  South ;  but  the 
storm  which  still  raged  violently,  although  it  had  ceased  to  rain, 
was  a  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  remain  under  shelter  for  a 
time ;  and  the  bushranger  judged  that  as  they  would  be  too  prudent 
to  divide  their  strength,  they  would  remain  where  they  were  till  the 
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lulling  of  the  waters  should  allow  them  to  put  to  sea  in  their  boat. 
He  descended  from  his  post  of  observation  and  set  out  on  his  return 
to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the  mate. 

He  saw  at  once  that  the  game  to  be  played  was  to  delay  any  out- 
break on  board  till  the  pursuing  party,  missing  the  vessel,  and  sup- 
posing it  to  have  escaped  to  sea,  should  return  home  and  report  their 
foilure ;  but  this  was  a  difficult  task  to  accomplish.  The  fears  of  the 
major  for  the  safety  of  his  daughters,  and  the  determination  of  the 
mate  and  of  the  incensed  sailors  to  resist  further  violence,  were  fairly 
aroused ;  and  he  felt  that  anything  to  be  done  could  be  effected  only 
by  the  most  consummate  address  and  stratagem.  The  first  thing, 
however,  was  to  make  the  major  and  his  crew  believe  that  the  natives 
were  likely  to  be  on  them  in  force,  and  so  to  induce  them,  for  the  sake 
of  the  common  safety,  to  act  together,  and  to  postpone  their  hostile 
intentions  of  retaliation  till  a  safe  opportunity.  In  this  scheme  acci- 
dent favoured  the  bushranger  in  a  way  that  he  least  expected. 

The  romantic  l^Er.  ^lliman  found  lus  spirit  considerably  damped  by 
the  supplemental  wetting  which  he  got  in  the  boat  before  it  was  shel- 
tered from  the  broken  seas,  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel,  but  it  was 
with  a  tolerably  heroic  air  that  he  stepped  on  shore,  and  placed  his 
foot  on  the  land  of  his  adoption.  The  novelty  of  his  sensations  ex- 
cited him  to  deliver  his  sentiments  to  the  company  on  the  occasion, 
and  he  was  about  to  hail  the  land  of  Van  Diemen  in  a  short  and  neat 
speech,  and  had  li^«d  up  his  leg,  in  his  enthusiasm,  to  assist  his  arm 
in  an  appropriate  flourish,  when  he  was  hailed  by  die  constable :  — 

''Hold  hard»  Sir!  don't  put  your  foot  down  yet :  keep  /itill;  and 
keep  ^ your  leg  up;  hold  it  up  a  little  longer.  —  There!  it's  going 
quietly  away  now.** 

"What  is  it?"  exclaimed  the  alarmed  Jeremiah,  with  his  arms 
outttaretched,  and  with  one  foot  in  the  ajr,  in  an  attitude,  which, 
however  becoming  it  might  be  in  assisting  a  sudden  burst  of  oratory, 
was  both  embarrassing  and  ludicrous  when  continued  beyond  its  ap- 
propriate purpose  ;  —  what  is  it  ?  what's  the  matter  ?" 

**  Only  a  black  snake,"  said  the  constable,  quietly ;  **  I  thought  it 
would  have  been  at  you,  fer  you  are  standing  right  in  the  way  of  its 
path,  and  a  Inte  from  a  black  snake  is  an  ugly  affair,  I  can  tell  you." 

**  A  man  of  ours  was  bit  by  one  of  those  nasty  reptiles,"  said  the 
corporal,  **  up  at  Sidney,  in  the  bu^  there  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  his 
body  was  as  black  as  your  hat,  and  so  gone  that  you  could  scarce  dis- 
tinguish his  features.  They're  nasty  creaturos  those  black  snakes : 
the  diamond  ones  they  say  are  as  bad,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  not 
80  bad-looking.  Take  care,  Sir,  where  you  sit,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Siili- 
man,  who  was  about  to  seat  himself  on  a  low  piece  of  stone  convenient 
for  the  purpose  ;  ^  those  stones  aro  sometimes  full  of  scorpions." 

**  Scorpions !"  cried  out  Jeny,  who  had  an  unspeakable  horror  of 
that  mysterious  roptile  which  he  had  never  seen  except  in  a  bottle  of 
spirits,  and  of  whose  powers  and  venomous  disposition  he  had  the 
greatest  dread :  ''  aro  thero  scorpions  in  this  country  ?' 

"  Lots  I  you  can  hardly  sit  down  in  the  bush  without  getting  into 
the  midst  of  them ;  just  pull  up  that  stone  and  you'll  soon  see  if  you 
have  lighted  on  a  family." 
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With  the  asoatance  of  a  stake  which  was  near  him,  Jerry  presently 
opheaved  the  block  of  stone  on  which  he  had  unwarily  seated  himself, 
•nd,  to  his  infinite  dismay,  beheld  some  scores  of  those  carious  indi- 
genes of  the  coantry,  who,  considerably  disturbed  by  the  unccremo- 
nious  uplifting  of  their  habitation,  scudded  to  and  fro  with  their 
abominable  tails  curled  over  their  backs,  and  eyeing  their  enemy,  as 
Jerry  thought,  most  viciously. 

^  Upon  my  word,  this  is  a  pleasant  party  to  come  among,  and  a 
pleasant  reception  do  I  have  in  this  new  country.  I  think  I  had  better 
move  farther  off." 

^  They  are  nasty  disagreeable  things  those  scorpions,"  said  the  con- 
stable, "  in  the  bush  especially ;  and  it's  wondeiful  what  quantities 
there  are  of  them  in  this  country ;  but  they  are  seldom  large,  at  least 
those  that  I  have  seen ;  I  never  saw  one  bigger  than  a  good-sized 
blaeboUle,  and  I  never  heard  of  their  doing  any  body  any  harm,  ex- 
cept stinging  them  a  litde.  They're  not  near  so  bad  as  the  tarantula 
quders ;  those  creatures  really  are  ugly  beasts,  and  venomous  too." 

"  How  big  are  they  ?  "  asked  Jerry,  by  no  means  gratified  at  this 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Paradise  which  he  had  promised 
to  himself ;  **  anything  like  the  spiders  at  home  ?  " 

'^Lord  love  you  I  Spiders  at  home!  why,  the  spiders  at  home  are 
nothing  to  the  spiders  here ;  the  tarantula  is  something  like  a  spider! 
There,"  said  the  constable,  spreading  out  the  fingers  of  his  brawny 
hand  on  a  bit  of  ground  bare  of  grass  —  **  There,  suppose  a  greenish 
body  as  big  as  a  chestnut,  with  hairy  legs  reaching  out  as  far  as  my 
fingers  —  that's  a  tarantula  spider  I" 

^  How  veiy  disgusting!  And  pray  what  do  the  creatures  live  on  ?  " 

**  Oh !  all  sorts  of  insects  ;  —  they  do  say  that  they  will  sometimes 
catch  small  birds ;  but  I  can't  say  I  ever  saw  them  do  it ;  you  gene- 
rally find  them  living  two  together  like  man  and  wife,  under  a  stone, 
where  they  make  themselves  a  chamber ;  that  they  grow  monstrous 
big  sometimes.  I  have  often  seen  them  on  the  red  gum  trees,  so  I 
suppose  they  find  food  on  them  to  their  liking.  It's  a  remarkable 
fact,"  continued  the  constable,  who  was  fond  of  showing  his  know- 
ledge of  colonial  customs  and  productions,  **  that  the  tarantula  spider 
will  always  drop  on  your  face  if  it  has  the  opportunity ;  I  have  ofitea 
thought  why  it  was,  but  I  never  could  make  out  the  reason ;  may  be 
the  white  man's  face  resembles  some  surface  where  they  catch  their 
food ;  some  think  that  it's  the  motion  of  the  eyelashes  that  attracts 
them ;  but  whatever  it  may  be,  they  do  it,  that  s  all  I  know.  I  de- 
dare  —  if  there  isn't  one  of  them  just  above  your  head,  oa  that  dead 
branch,  just  agoing  to  make  a  drop  on  you  I " 

As  he  spoke  one  of  the  spiders  so  described  and  vituperised  as  if  in 
retaliation  of  the  abuse  which  had  been  so  copiously  htvished  on  its 
species,  and  invited  perhaps  by  the  temptation  of  the  broad  round 
cheeks  of  Mr.  Silliman  who  was  lying  on  his  back  in  a  position  of 
luxurious  repose,  dropped  slap  on  his  face,  and  embracing  it  with  its 
kmg  hairy  legs  presented  an  admirable  specimen  for  the  cabinet  of  a 
naturalist.  But  the  thoughts  of  the  terrified  Jeremiah  were  by 
no  means  inclined  to  take  that  scientific  direction.  On  the  contrary, 
he  roaied  oat  most  lustily,  as  he  hastily  brushed  the  creature  from  hU^ 
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face,  and  regained  his  legs  with  almost  unexampled  actirity.  In 
truth  the  afflicted  Jerry  was  almost  at  his  wits'  end  with  his  succession 
of  misadventures ;  he  had  heen  chucked  into  the  sea,  rubbed  into  life 
again  by  the  medium  of  salt  junk,  assailed  by  snakes,  infested  with 
scorpions,  and  now  was  pitched  on  by  an  ugly  tarantula  for  his 
feeding-ground. 

"  T'Hiat's  coming  next  ?"  he  cried  out,  "  I  can  neither  sit,  nor  stand, 
nor  lie,  but  something  attacks  me  I  I  shall  be  driven  out  of  the 
island  I 

**  I  have  observed  that  before,"  said  the  constable  ;  *^  those  spiders 
have  a  fancy  to  drop  on  the  face ;  I  suppose  it  resembles  something 
they  are  used  to  feed  on." 

^  Much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Jerry,  as  he  pinned  a  pointed  stick 
through  the  bloated  body  of  the  spider,  whose  size  and  ugly  appearance 
fully  answered  the  description  of  the  constable ;  ^'  but  I'll  thank  you 
not  to  make  a  meal  of  any  part  of  my  precious  features ;  but  I'll  put 
an  end  to  your  fun  at  any  rate,"  he  continued,  smashing  his  enemy  up 
with  the  stick  ;  "  and  now,"  he  ejaculated  disconsolately, ''  what  to  do 
I  don't  know !  for  stand  or  sit  where  I  will  it  seems  I  am  sure  to  put 
my  foot  in  some  mess  or  other.  ^'  Would  there  be  any  harm,"  he 
aeked,  "  in  taking  a  look  over  that  hill  yonder  ?  Any  natives  about 
here? 

**  Oh !  there  are  no  natives  on  this  side  of  the  island,"  said  the 
constable  ;  "  they  like  to  be  where  there  are  plenty  of  trees  for  the 
opossums  and  grass  for  the  kangaroos.  You  can  take  a  spell  over 
the  hill  if  you  like;  go  straight  on  and  keep  us  in  sight, — there's  no 
fear  of  the  natives  fio  far  down  as  this,  they  seldom  come  to  the  coast 
at  this  end ;  but  don't  go  far  away,  or  you  may  lose  yourself;  a 
stranger  soon  loses  himself  in  the  bush  in  this  country." 

*^  Who  will  go  with  me  ?"  asked  Jerry  ;  but  the  men  were  exhausted 
with  pulling  at  the  oar,  and  no  one  was  inclined  to  accompany  him ; 
the  adventurous  Jerry  therefore  was  obliged  to  go  alone.  "  1  shall 
know  my  way  back,"  he  said,  ''by  the  smoke  of  our  fire;"  and  so 
saying  he  ascended  the  hill  to  get  a  view  of  the  country,  and  was 
disappointed  to  find  that  he  could  see  nothing  but  another  hill  before 
him.  He  descended  however  to  the  bottom,  and  found  himself  in  a 
deep  guUey  or  cleft  between  the  hills.  He  had  already  received  con- 
siderable alarm  from  a  horrible-looking  animal  poking  his  nose  out  at 
him  from  a  thicket ;  the  animal  was  quite  blacl^  of  the  size  of  a  little 
pig,  rough  and  of  ferocious  aspect,  popularly  known  in  the  colony  by 
the  name  of  a  ''  devil, "  that  being  the  most  appropriate  appellation 
which  could  be  hit  on  in  a  hurry  to  convey  the  combined  idea  of  its 
savageness  and  ugliness.  In  trying  to  avoid  it  Jerry  stumbled  over 
a  ff^nnbat,  a  creature  about  as  big  as  a  badger,  and  considered  good 
eating  by  the  natives.  The  cry  of  terror  which  he  uttered  scared 
them  both  away,  but  he  began  to  repent  him  of  his  adventurous 
expedition. 

Winding  his  way  to  the  right  he  came  to  an  open  space  of  green 
grass  clear  of  brush  and  stones,  and  to  his  inexpressible  delight 
beheld  a  living  specimen  of  the  animal  whose  likeness  he  had  often 
gazed  on  in  books  with  wonder  and  admiration,  —  a  real,  live  kan» 
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garoo  !     It  happened  that  on  this  occasion  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  male 
of  the  largest  apecies,  known  popularly  in  the  colony  as  a  Boamah,  The 
uiimal  stood   nearly  six  feet  high  on  his  haunches,  and  was  feeding 
with  much  relish  on  the  young  sweet  grass.     As  it  hopped  leisurely 
aad  lazily  to  a  fresh  place,  Jerry  had  the  opportunity  of  admiring  the 
length  and  thickness  of  its  immense  tail  which  protruded  in  a  straight 
line  from  behind,  forming  a  triangle  with  its  two  legs,  and  affording  a 
firm  support  to  its  body  as  it  sat  upright.     Struck  with  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  creature,  the  enterprising  Jerry  was  seized  with  an 
irresistible  desire  to  appropriate  the  magnificent  piece  of  venison  to 
himself;  and  having  read  that  the  kangaroo  is  a  timorous  beast  he 
thought  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  becoming  master  of  its  person 
if  he  could  only  get  near  enough  to  the  animal  to  give  it  a  knock  on 
the  head.     Had  he  been  near  enough  to  observe  the  principal  claw  on 
the  kangaroo's  hind  legs,  about  five  inches  long,  as  hard  as  an  iron 
spike  and  tolerably  sharp  at  the  point,  he  might  have  paused  in  his 
valorous  design ;   but  as  this  weapon  of  offence  and  defence  was 
unknown  to  him,  he  had  no  idea  that  there  could  be  any  danger  in  a 
personal   encounter  with  a  kangaroo.     Armed  with  a  stout  stick 
therefore,  he  advanced,  slowly  and  cautiously,  endeavouring  to  reach 
the  animal  from  behind  in  order  not  to  give  it  the  alarm,  and  cal- 
culating that  one  smart  blow  on  the  head  would  stun  the  creature 
so  as  to  render  it  an  easy  prey.     In  this  way  he  approached  within 
ten  yards  of  the  boomah,  when  suddenly  raising  its  head  from  the 
grass  the  creature  turned  round  and  sat  up  on  its  haunches,  gazing  on 
Jerry  as  it  seemed  with  not  less  curiosity  than  Jerry  gazed  on  the 
kangaroo.     Whether  it  was  that  it  mistook  the  adventurous  cockney 
for  one  of  its  own  species,  or  that  it  was  desirous  on  its  own  part  to 
investigate  the  new  specimen  in  natural  history  which  Jerry's  person 
presented,  the  creature  was  apparently  desirous  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  strange  animal,  and  making  a  little  hop  it  alighted  close  to 
Jerry.     Astonished  at  this  unexpected  familiarity,  and  catching  sight 
of  the  middle  claws  of  his  hind  legs  as  the  kangaroo  made  his  frater- 
nal ^>proach,  Jerry  made  a  corresponding  hop  backwards.     Con- 
firmed in  his  opinion  of  relationship  by  the  dexterity  with  which 
Jerry  executed  this  movement,   the   boohmah  wagged    his  great 
tail   and    made   another  advance,  which  was  met  with    a  similar 
movement  backwards  on  the  part  of  Jerry,  and  in  this  way  they  per- 
formed a  circle  round  the  green  sward  much  to  the  amusement,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  of  the  kangaroo,  but  by  no  means  satisfactorily  to 
Jerry.     Far    from    being    gratified  with  the  performance  of  this 
Kangaroo  Polka,  he  was  on  the  contrary  very  angry  to  find  himself 
ehasieed  in  so  peremptory  a  manner.  Watching  his  opportunity  there- 
fore, he  raised  his  stick  and  dealt  his  partner  a  blow  on  the  head 
which  made  the  kangaroo  shake  it  with  visible  dissatisfaction ;  but 
incensed  it  seemed  to  meet  with  so  ungracious  a  return  for  his  acts  of 
courtesy,  the  huge  boomah  made  a  bound  to  Jerry,  and  embracing 
him  wiUi  his  fore  paws  was  about  to  apply  his  terrible  claw  in  the 
way  in  which  those  animals  rip  up  in  a  moment  the  strongest  dogs, 
when  Jerry  set  up  so  fearful  a  cry,  that  the  creature,  after  making  a 
few  hops  with  him  in  his  paws,  let  him  go  with  affright;  and  Jerry 
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rejoiced  to  be  released  from  the  formidable  hug  of  his  new  friend, 
without  looking  behind  him,  and  expecting  everj  moment  to  feel  the 
kangaroo's  great  toe  at  his  back,  rushed  down  the  hill  and  tumbled 
over  head  and  heels  to  the  bottom.  Opening  his  mouth  to  give  vent 
to  a  great  breath,  and  his  ejes  to  look  about  him,  he  suddenly 
found  the  barrel  of  a  horse -pistol  thrust  into  the  former,  and  with  the 
latter  he  beheld,  to  his  horror  and  amazement,  the  features  of  the 
bushranger,  who,  not  less  surprised  to  behold  the  man  who  had  been 
tossed  overboard,  but  more  practised  in  concealing  his  emotions, 
intimated  to  Mr.  SiUiman  in  a  calm,  distinct  voice,  whose  tones  were 
suitable  to  the  politest  and  most  agreeable  announcement — 

'*  If  jou  move  or  make  the  least  noise  I'll  blow  jour  brains  out  !'* 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


AN  EXTEMPOKE   NATIVE, 


Whatever  inclination  the  unfortunate  Jerry  might  have  had  to 
indulge  in  exclamation  or  remonstrance  was  effectually  checked  by 
the  proximity  of  the  horse-pistol ;  nor  could  he  fail  to  observe  that  it 
was  on  the  fullnsock,  and  that  the  finger  of  the  bushranger  was  on  the 
trigger.  If  the  reflections  which  he  hastily  made  during  his  transit 
from  the  deck  of  the  brig  were  serious,  those  that  he  made  on  the 
present  occasion  were  of  a  cast  still  more  anxious,  inasmuch  as  the 
danger  was  greater  and  more  inmiinent ;  for  he  felt  that  the  slightest 
movement  or  shock,  either  on  his  own  part  or  on  that  of  his  enemy, 
would  cause  the  contents  of  the  pistol  to  be  discharged  into  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  his  brain.  He  took  especial  care,  therefore,  to  keep 
perfectly  still,  with  his  eyes  wide  open  and  fixed  in  extended  h<»Tor 
on  the  bushranger,  but  mentally  vowing,  with  all  his  might,  that  if 
ever  it  should  be  his  infinite  good  fortune  again  to  get  witlun  sound  of 
the  bells  in  Cheapside,  he  would  take  most  particular  care  to  keep 
within  hearing  of  them  for  ever  af\«rwards ! 

**  Hold  up  your  arms,"  said  the  bushranger,  after  he  had  contem- 
plated for  a  brief  space  the  excessive  terror  of  his  victim. 

Jerry  held  up  his  arms. 

**  If  I  take  the  pistol  from  your  mouth  will  you  promise  to  be 
quiet?" 

Jerry  made  the  best  sign  he  could  to  signify  his  entire  concurrence 
with  that  proposition. 

"  Be  still  then,"  said  the  bushranger,  *^  while  I  empty  your  pockets." 

The  operation  was  completed  to  the  bushranger's  satisfaction,  but 
nothing  appeared  to  cause  particular  observation. 

"  Now,"  said  Marie,  who  had  suddenly  conceived  what  he  thought  a 
novel  and  bright  idea,  "  strip !" 

**  Strip ! "  said  Jerry ;  "  what,  take  my  clothes  off  ?" 

"  All,"  said  the  bushranger. 
I  shall  be  so  cold,"  Jerry  ventured  to  remonstrate. 
Strip,"  repeated  the  bushranger,  cocking  the  pistol. 
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Jeny  looked  behind  him,  and  hefore  him,  and  around  him;  but 
there  was  no  help  nigh ;  he  was  entirelj  in  the  bushranger's  power.  — 
He  took  off  his  blue  jacket ;  and  then  his  waistcoat ;  and  then  he 
paused. 

^  Breeches  next,"  said  Mark,  with  a  fierce  air. 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me,"  said  Jerry,  in  a  lamentable 
tone ;  for  he  began  to  apprehend  that  the  bushranger  had  a  design  to 
turn  him  naked  into  the  bush,  and  visions  of  snakes  and  scorpions  and 
tarantula  spiders  rose  before  him  I 

"  Off  with  them !" 

"  I  shall  be  bit  to  death,"  said  Jerry. 

**  Quick,"  said  the  bushranger,  presenting  the  pistol. 

''Well,  you  needn't  be  in  such  a  huny;  there  —  I  suppose  that 
will  do  now." 

*<  Stockings  and  shoes  off." 

*^  But  my  feet  will  be  cut  to  pieces  on  these  horrid  rocks ;  and  I 
shall  catch  cold.  Gracious  heaven  I  was  ever  man  so  treated  before ! 
There  —  I  hope  that's  all,"  said  poor  Jerry,  as  his  shirt  fluttered  in 
the  breeze. 

**  For  the  present ;  now  pack  up  jour  clothes  in  a  bundle." 

Jerry  did  as  he  was  bid. 

**  Now  march  on  to  that  little  pool  of  water  that  you  see  yonder." 

What,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  extraordinary,  is  the  man  going  to 
do  with  me,  thought  Jerry,  as  he  marched  on  before  with  his  bundle, 
with  the  bushranger  behind,  his  eternal  pistol  touching  his  back 
occasionally,  as  if  to  remind  him  to  be  on  his  good-behaviour.  They 
found,  as  the  bushranger  expected,  a  particular  sort  of  black  mud, 
which  he  considered  would  be  well  suited  to  his  purpose;  on  his 
way  he  had  picked  up  several  pieces  of  soft  red  ochre,  which  he 
placed  to  soak  at  the  edge  of  the  pool. 

What's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  thought  Jerry ;  is  the  bushranger 
a  madman  after  all  ? 

**  You  see  that  nice  black  mud,"  said  Mark. 

"  Yes,  I  see  it,"  said  Jerry. 

'^  Now  let  me  see  how  soon  you  can  make  a  native  of  yourself;  you 
wiQ  smear  yourself  all  over  with  that  paint ;  and  be  quick  about  it ; 
for  I  am  rather  in  a  hurry,  and  if  I  can't  finish  the  business  this  way," 
he  added,  **  I  shall  be  obliged  to  finish  it  in  another,"  tapping  the 
barrel  of  his  pistol  with  his  finger. 

^  This  is  downright  brutality  to  make  me  dirty  myself  all  over  in 
this  way!     Heavens  I  what  a  figure  I  am  making  myself  I" 

''You  mistake,"  said  the  bushranger  sarcastically,  and  with  a 
Mephistophelian  smile,  '^  unencumbered  and  undisguised  with  artificial 
vestments  you  have  now  recovered  the  natural  dignity  of  man ;  and 
by  plastering  your  body  all  over  with  that  mud,  you  will  defend  it 
from  the  attacks  of  numerous  insects  which  would  otherwise  annoy 
you.     Stay,  I  will  just  finish  you  up  a  bit,  and  then  I  think  you 

will  do." 

Saying  this,  he  hastily  made  him  a  wig  of  long  grass,  which  he 
stack  on  his  head,  and  availing  himself  of  the  red  ochre,  which  was 
now  in  the  condition  of  a  convenient  pigment,  he  flourished  two  round 
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red  patches  on  either  cheek,  and  made  sundry  daubs  with  it  on  Jerty's 
chest  and  legs.  '^  And  now,"  he  said,  "  you  look  really  like  a  child  of 
nature,  and  the  natives  themselves  would  take  you  for  a  brother; 
there  is  only  one  other  little  thing  to  do ;  excuse  me,  but  it  must  be 
done,  because,  you  are  aware,  we  never  give  away  a  chance ; — yes — 
I  must  gag  you,  I  must  indeed ;  but  I  won't  hurt  you,  if  you  will  be 
quiet.  There,  that  will  do  nicely,  and  now  you  may  come  along  and 
finish  the  next  part  of  your  performance." 

The  bushranger  looked  about,  and  presently  spying  what  he  wanted, 
he  cut  from  the  other  side  of  the  pool  three  long  slender  sticks  re- 
sembling the  spears  of  the  natives  which  he  placed  in  Jerry's  hands, 
and  desired  him  to  shake  them  menacingly  when  he  gave  directions, 
threatening  him  with  instant  death  if  he  disobeyed  his  injunctions  in 
the  slightest  point.  In  this  way  he  led  him  by  a  convenient  route, 
carefully  avoiding  the  place  where  he  had  left  the  mate,  to  a  spot  in 
view  of  the  vessel,  where  he  desired  him  to  remain ;  for  the  greater 
security,  binding  his  hands  together ;  and  then  he  sought  the  mate  with 
all  expedition,  and  led  him  back  to  the  vesseL 

"  Well,"  said  the  mate,  "  what  have  you  seen  ?  any  natives  ?" 

"  Three  hundred  at  the  very  least ;  the  most  ferocious  mob  I  ever  set 
eyes  on !  They  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  the  vessel  has  been  driven  into 
the  bay  yonder,  and  that  we  are  few  in  number,  for  the  women  are 
preparing  their  weapons,  and  the  men  are  dancing  their  war-dance ; 
we  shall  have  them  down  upon  us  before  night." 

"  The  devil !  Then  we  must  make  a  fight  of  it.  What's  that  ?" 
said  the  seaman,  pointing  to  the  spot  where  the  bushranger  had  left 
Jerry. 

''  That's  one  of  their  scouts ;  they  have  sent  him  on,  I  have  no 
doubt,  to  watch  us ;  but  I'll  be  bound  they  are  placed  all  round  us, 
only  their  bodies  being  black,  you  can't  distinguish  them  from  the 
charred  stumps  of  the  trees." 

**  Are  those  spears  that  he  has  got  in  his  hands  shaking  that  way?" 

**  Yes ;  spears  curiously  tipped  with  sharp  pieces  of  flint ;  they  can 
hurl  them  to  a  great  distance,  and  when  the  natives  are  in  numbers 
they  become  formidable  weapons,  to  say  nothing  of  their  waddies 
and  their  womeras." 

"  Waddies  1     What  are  they  ? " 

"  They  are  short  thick  clubs  about  four  feet  long,  made  of  hard 
wood,  with  which  they  batter  in  your  skull  by  repeated  blows ;  but 
the  womera  is  the  worst  weapon." 

"What's  a  womera?" 

"  It's  a  semi-circular  piece  of  hard  wood  shaped  in  the  form  of  an 
elongated  crescent,  with  a  sharp  edge  inside  ;  the  natives  have  the 
knack  of  throwing  it  with  a  peculiar  sleight  of  hand  difficult  to  be 
described,  and  they  can  bring  down  with  it  an  emu  or  a  kangaroo^  or 
a  man  in  their  fights  ;  and  the  curiosity  of  the  weapon  is,  that  if  it 
misses  the  object  at  which  it  is  cast,  its  revolving  motion  in  the  air 
causes  it  to  return  to  the  same  spot  nearly  from  whence  it  was  thrown. 
I  have  stood  by  a  Sidney  native  who  has  hurled  it  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees  almost  out  of  sight,  and  I  have  had  to  Xump  aside 
pretty  quickly  to  avoid  being  struck  with  it  on  its  return  to  the  spot 
it  was  thrown  from." 
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"  Yery  curious,  indeed !  but  here's  the  yessel,  thank  Heaven!  And 
BOW  we  will  put  her  in  fighting  trim.  If  we  must  have  a  bout  with 
these  natives  well  teach  'em  a  thing  or  two  before  we  have  done 
with  'em.** 

Expectation  was  eager  on  board  to  hear  the  information  of  the  ex- 
plorers, but  the  sight  of  the  supposed  native  had  so  taken  possession 
of  the  mate's  mind,  and  he  was  so  full  of  his  plans  for  the  coming 
fight,  that  he  relieved  the  bushranger  of  all  trouble  to  coin  more  lies 
to  deceive  the  major  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  as  to  the  hostile  inten- 
tions of  the  savages.     And  the  ship's  glass  having  been  directed  to 
the  spot  in  the  distance  where  Jerry  had  been  judiciously  posted  by 
Mark  Brandon  to  serve  as  a  conspicuous  object  to  corroborate  his  story 
of  the  natives,  they  beheld  that  much-abused  individual  in  all  the  glory 
of  black  mud  and  red  ochre,  performing  the  part  of  a  native  to  the 
bushranger's  admiration,  and  brandishing  his  spears  and  stamping 
about  in  the  cold  with  a  vigour  and  a  ferocity  of  manner  calculated 
to  inspire  awe  in  the  beholders.    But  there  was  one  thing  which  Mark, 
astute  as  he  was,  had  overlooked  in  his  proceedings.     He  had  for- 
gotten that  in  the  same  way  that  the  person  of  Jerry  disguised  as 
a  native  was  visible  to  those  on  board,  so  was  the  vessel  visible  to 
Jeny.     Indeed,  no  sooner  did  Jerry  catch  sight  of  the  vessel  in  the 
bay  than  he  almost  jumped  out  of  his  skin  in  the  excess  of  his  de- 
Hght,  and  in  his  endeavour  to  give  intimation  to  those  on  board  of 
his  own  identity ;  but  as  he  did  not  know  how  near  the  dreaded  bush- 
ranger might  be  to  him,  he  was  afraid  for  a  long  time  to  move  from 
his  position.     But  he  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  that  self-denial  by 
the  most  frantic  antics  and  gestures,  which  served  only  to  confirm 
those  on  board  the  vessel  who  were  watching  him  through  the  ship's 
glass,  in  their  opinion  of  the  ferocious  and  cannibalistic  intentions  of 
him  and  his  blood-thirsty  companions. 

Mark  Brandon,  however,  was  presently  struck  with  the  fault  which 
he  had  committed  in  making  known  to  Jerry  the  fact  of  the  safety 
and  of  the  position  of  the  vessel.  He  announced,  therefore,  to  those 
on  board  who  were  industriously  putting  the  brig  in  a  state  of  defence, 
that  he  would  go  on  shore  again  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  further 
information  of  the  movements  of  the  natives,  an  offer  which  was 
highly  applauded  by  the  mate,  and  cordially  approved  by  the  major, 
who  were  almost  led  to  forget  the  bushranger's  recent  duplicity  and 
violence  in  his  laudable  anxiety  to  preserve  the  women  from  the 
threatened  attack.  Besides,  the  honest  mate's  heart  had  been  quite 
won  by  the  bushranger's  confidence  in  placing  his  gun  in  his  hands. 

"  Let  by-gones  be  by-gones,"  he  said  ;  **  after  all  it  was  natural  for 
the  man  to  wish  to  escape  from  the  country  where  he  was  a  convict 
and  a  slave ;  and  if  he  is  ready  now  to  stand  by  us,  and  fight  against 
the  natives  like  an  honest  man,  why  his  help  is  as  good  as  another's. 

It  was  not  without  some  anxiety,  however,  that  Mark  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his  prisoner ;  and  when  he 
arrived  there  he  found  his  fears  confirmed,  for  nothing  was  left  of 
Jerry  and  his  accoutrements  but  two  of  the  spears,  and  the  cord 
with  which  the  bushranger  had  bound  him. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A   SUHPRISE. 

Jerbt's  first  impulse  was  to  rush  down  to  the  vessel  and  take  his 
chance  of  the  reception  he  might  meet  with,  as  anything  was  better 
than  to  be  stuck  up  on  a  height  and  made  to  perform  a  pantomime  in 
which  he  was  the  chief  and  only  performer ;  but  the  fear  of  encoun- 
tering the  bushranger  and  his  associates,  with  a  lively  remembrance 
of  the  very  unceremonious  manner  in  which  he  had  been  pitched 
over-board  on  a  former  occasion,  added  to  his  modest  disinclination  to 
appear  before  the  young  ladies  in  a  character  as  novel  as  it  was  un- 
becoming, decided  him  against  that  course,  and  he  determined,  bound 
as  he  was,  to  endeavour  to  find  his  way  back  to  his  companions  in  the 
boat.  By  dint  of  great  exertion  and  of  convulsions  of  wriggling,  he 
contrived  to  extricate  his  arms  from  their  confinement,  and  was  about 
to  resume  his  clothes  which  lay  in  a  bundle  at  his  feet ;  but  catching 
sight  of  the  bushranger  at  that  moment  in  the  hollow,  who  was  hasten- 
ing to  rectify  the  blunder  which  he  had  made  in  allowing  his  prisoner 
to  get  sight  ^of  the  vessel,  he  snatched  up  his  bundle,  and  with  a 
celerity  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  real  native  he  darted  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  hill  which  he  had  marked  as  overtopping  the 
spot  where  the  soldiers  and  constables  with  the  boat  had  taken 
shelter. 

Mark  had  no  sooner  ascertained  the  flight  of  his  prisoner  than  he 
guessed  his  course,  and  felt  aU  the  danger  which  would  result  from 
the  information  which  he  would  give  of  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and 
of  its  position  in  the  bay.  Without  hesitating  a  moment  he  followed 
in  the  direction  which  he  judged  Jerry  would  take ;  and  as  he  was 
more  used  to  keep  a  straight  line  among  the  undulating  hills  than  the 
pursued,  it  was  not  long  before  he  caught  sight  of  Jerry  with  his 
shirt  tails  streaming  in  the  wind,  making  vigorous  efforts  to  surmount 
the  hill  which  overhung  the  inlet  where  the  boat  of  his  companions 
lay  sheltered.  The  bushranger  was  strongly  tempted  to  put  an  end 
to  the  embarrassment  in  a  summary  manner :  he  put  his  piece  to  his 
shoulder,  and  covered  the  unfortunate  Jerry  with  a  deadly  aim ;  but 
at  this  moment  the  form  of  another  person  uprose  over  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  who^  although  visible  to  the  bushranger,  was  unseen  by 
Jerry.  The  man  came  over  the  top  of  the  hill  in  the  direction  in 
which  Jerry  was  advancing,  when,  to  his  amazement,  beholding  the 
figure  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  native  in  a  state  of  active  aggres- 
sion rushing  on  him  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  he  hastily  fired  off  his 
musket,  and  immediately  turning  tail  made  the  best  of  his  way  back, 
followed  by  Jerry,  who^  out  of  breath  and  unable  to  articulate  con- 
nected words,  screeched  and  screamed  unearthly  sounds,  which  only 
made  the  terrified  man  scramble  on  the  faster.  In  tbis  way  they 
dashed  into  the  constable's  temporary  encampment^  when  Jerry,  over- 
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)ojed  and  exhausted,  threw  himself  ou  the  ground^  where  he  was  im- 
mediatelj  seized  and  held  fast 

The  Boldiersy  meanwhile,  held  their  muskets  ready  to  repel  what 
they  coi\}ectared  to  be  an  attack  from  the  natives,  although  the  mode 
of  its  commencement  seemed  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  war,  native 
or  foreign.  Bat  by  this  time  Jerry  had  been  raised  up :  joining  his 
hands  together  and  looking  up  towards  the  sky,  he  uttered  a  pious 
ejaculation  — 

«  Thank  God ! " 

"  Why,  man,  what  has  happened  to  you  ?  "  said  the  constable,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  black  mud  and  red  ochre,  had  no  difficulty  in  re- 
cognising the  podgy  person  of  the  corpulent  Mr.  Silliman ;  **  what  on 
earth  has  induced  you  to  disguise  yourself  this  fashion  ?  " 

**  It  wasn't  me,"  sighed  out  Jerry,  **  it  was  the  bushranger  I " 

**  The  bushranger !  what,  Mark  Brandon  ?" 

*^  The  very  same  I  He's  here  and  there  and  ever3rwhere.  I  was 
tiying  to  catch  a  kangaroo,  when  somehow  the  plaguy  beast  caught 
hold  of  me  and  I  tumbled  down  the  hill,  and  when  I  got  to  the  bot- 
tom, who  should  there  be  waiting  for  me  but  that  confounded  bush- 
ranger, and  the  moment  I  opened  my  mouth  to  speak  he  clapped  a 
pistol  in  it,  and  there  I  was   hard  and  fast." 

'*  How  is  this  ?"  said  the  corporal ;  "  Mark  Brandon  was  on  board 
the  vessel,  and  now  you  say  he  is  on  shore ;  are  you  quite  sure  it  is 
the  same  man  ?" 

'^  Sore !  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  that ;  whoever  has  been  in 
his  clutches  once  will  be  sure  to  know  him  again  I  He  set  me  on  the 
top  of  a  height,  and  there  I  saw  the  brig  safe  and  sound  in  a  little  bay, 
surrounded  by  hills  just  like  a  basin." 

**  The  brig  near  usl"  exclaimed  the  constable  in  surprise ;  ''well, 
tiiat's  a  bit  of  luck  I  didn't  expect :  we  must  look  about  us,  corporal, 
and  be  alive ;  we  shall  have  work  to  do  before  night  now." 

^  Yes,"  continued  Jerry,  ''there  was  the  brig;  and  with  the  glass 
they  could  have  seen  me  i£  they  had  looked  that  way  ;  and  that  rascal 
Maik  made  me  jump  and  caper  about  like  a  native,  but  what  for  Pm 
sore  I  don't  know ;  I  only  know  it  was  extremeW  disagreeable." 

"I  have  it,"  said  the  constable,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection; 
"  Mark  never  does  anything  without  a  reason.  Depend  upon  it  that 
by  smne  means  or  other  Mark  has  discovered  that  we  are  here,  and 
Ins  object  has  been  to  keep  the  crew  close  and  to  persuade  them  that 
the  natives  will  attack  them ;  and  he  made  this  little  gentleman  paint 
himself  up  for  that  very  purpose,  and  placed  him  in  view  of  the  vessel 
to  make  those  on  board  believe  that  the  natives  really  were  near  them. 
Now,  corpora],  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  we  must  get  on  board  that 
vessel  somehow  before  a  change  of  wind  will  allow  it  to  leave  the  bay  and 
put  to  sea.  What  is  your  sentry  making  motions  at  and  pointing  up 
channel  as  if  he  saw  something  ?  go  and  see,"  he  said  to  the  other 
constable ;  "it  can't  be  the  bushrangers  coming  down  on  us ;  look  to 
your  arms,  my  men ;  let  us  be  ready ;  corporal,  you  had  better  take 
the  command  when  it  comes  to  fighting  ;  I  am  used  to  the  bush  and 
to  the  ways  of  the  bushrangers,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  scratch  I 
am  under  your  carders,  you  know ;  every  man  to  his  trade,  say  L" 
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The  constable's  messenger  quickly  retuiiied  with  the  tidings  that, 
another  boat  was  coming  down  the  channel  along  the  coast,  and 
would  presently  be  near  the  entrance  of  the  creek.  He  had  scarcely 
delivered  his  message  when  a  large  boat  shot  round  and  entered  the 
inlet,  containing  a  Serjeant's  guard  under  the  command  of  an  ensign, 
who  had  been  despatched  by  the  government  authorities  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  suspicious  movements  of  the  brig  which  had  been 
telegraphed  to  head-quarters.  They  brought  the  information  also 
that  a  large  body  of  convicts,  supposed  to  be  thirty  in  number,  had 
escaped  in  the  same  direction  as  Mark  Brandon  ;  and  it  was  feared 
that  if  they  were  able  to  join  him  they  would  become  under  his 
leadership  a  formidable  body,  and  requiring  the  additional  aid  which 
was  sent  to  the  constable's  assistance. 

The  ensign,  on  whom  now  devolved  the  command  of  the  party,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  for  his  guidance,  in  which 
Mr.  Silliman  became  an  important  person,  as  he  alone  had  been  a 
witness  of  the  acts  of  the  bushrangers.  The  ensign  proceeded  to 
interrogate  him  with  military  precision. 

"  How  many  of  the  bushrangers  are  there  ?"  he  inquired. 

*'  Six,"  replied  Mr.  Silliman ;  <<  besides  Mark  Brandon,  but  he  is 
as  good  as  a  dozen  himself.'' 

"  That's  seven  :  now,  how  many  are  the  crew  and  passengers  on 
board  the  brig  ?" 

<<  There  are  nine  sailors,"  replied  Mr.  Silliman,  ''and  the  mate,  and 
me — no,  I'm  here  ;  that's  ten  men,  and  the  steward  and  the  boy,  — 
that's  twelve  ;  and  the  major  and  his  two  daughters — that's  fifteen 
in  all ;  if  I  was  there  it  would  be  sixteen." 
The  major  ?  major  who  ?  " 

Oh !  I  forgot ;    Migor  Horton  and  his  two  daughters." 
Major  Horton ! " 
Yes,  Major  Horton." 
And  his  two  daughters  did  you  say  ?  " 

''  Yes :  Helen  is  the  elder  one,  and  Louisa  the  other." 

'*  Helen  Horton  ! "  exclaimed  the  ensign,  not  able  to  restrain  his 
surprise  ;  *'  how  very  extraordinary !  And  pray,"  said  he  in  a  tone 
in  which  might  be  observed  a  little  vexation,  *'  have  you  come  in  the 
same  vessel  with  them  the  whole  way  from  England  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  did ;  I  gave  the  major  a  hundred  guineas  for  my 
passage,  and  paid  the  money  down  before  I  left  the  river ;  and  the 
only  thing  I  bargained  for  was,  that  there  should  be  lots  of  bottled 
porter, — the  cigars  I  found  myself." 

«  Major  Horton !  with  Helen  and  Louisa,"  repeated  the  ensign ; 
''  what  a  singular  circumstance  !  Those  rascals  have  not  ill-treated 
them  ?"  he  asked,  suddenly  turning  to  Mr.  Silliman ;  '*  if  they  have 
insulted  them  by  word  or  look  I  will  show  them  no  mercy,  so  far 
as  depends  on  me." 

^  Oh  I  Mr.  Brandon  is  quite  the  gentleman,"  replied  Jerry  ;  "  he 
just  chucks  you  into  the  sea  or  knocks  you  down  with  the  butt-end  of 
a  musket,  or  makes  a  native  of  you,  but  it's  all  done  in  the  politest 
way  in  the  world !  It's  impossible  to  complain  of  him  I  and  I  wish  I 
had  him  with  his  neck  just  under  my  two  thumbs!  if  I  didn't  give 
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faiia  sacb  a  squeeze  as  he  would  remember  all  the  dajs  of  his  life,  mj 
name's  not  Jerezniah  Silliman,  that's  all  I  " 

Mr.  Trevor,  who  held  a  commission  in  the  regiment  a  division  of 
which  had  latelj  arrived  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  was  a  young  man 
about  two-and-twentj  years  of  age,  who  had  entered  the  army  from 
an  enthusiastio  predilection  for  a  military  life.     He  had  eagerly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  going  out  to  Australia,  as  he  considered  that 
those  new  and  unexplored  regions  presented  a  new  field  of  adventure, 
untrodden  by  the  foot  of  the  vulgar  traveller,  and  likely  to  furnish 
scenes  of  romantic  adventure  in  which  his  spirit  of  enterprise  might 
find  opportunity  for  exercise.    He  had  met  Helen  Hortpn  about  two 
years  before  at  a  foreign  watering-place,  where  he  had  been  captivated 
by  her  beauty,  and  had  been  powerfully  struck  with  a  character  of 
mind  which  in  its  courage  and  independence  was  similar  to  his  own. 
Circnmstancea  had  separated  them,  at  the  time,  but  the  impression 
which  Helen  had  made  on  him  was  too  powerful  to  be  forgotten,  and 
he  had  taken  much  pains  to  trace  out  the  place  of  her  abode,  in  Eng- 
land and  abroad,  but  without  success.     To  meet  with  her  again^  after 
his  vain  search  for  her  in  £urope,  struck  him  as  the  most  romantic 
coincidence  in  his  life !      And  it  added  not  a  little  to  his  zeal  in  re- 
covering the  vessel,  and  in  capturing  the  marauders,  to  think  that  he 
should  at  the  same  time  do  a  most  important  service  to  one  whom  he 
now  regarded  as  reserved  by  a  propitious  destiny  to  enable  him  to 
show  to  the  world  a  gallantry  and  courage,  for  the  exercise  of  which 
he  had  never  yet  found  an  appropriate  occasion.     Full  of  ardour, 
therefore,  for  the  enterprise,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  possibility  of 
the  thirty  additional  prisoners  having  joined  Mark  Brandon's  party, 
he  lost  no  time  in  consulting  with  the  constable,  who  was  an  experi- 
enced hand  in  the  bush,  as  to  the  best  means  of  regaining  possession 
of  the  vesseL 

The  shades  of  evening  were  now  fast  drawing  in,  but  as  the  nature 
of  the  business  was  pressing,  and  as  it  was  possible  for  the  brig,  by  a 
sudden  turn  of  wind,  to  be  carried  out  of  the  bay  by  the  bushrangers 
who  were  supposed  to  have  possession  of  her,  he  decided  on  making 
an  immediate  attempt  to  recover  her,  and  at  any  rate  to  establish 
his  party  in  a  position  commanding  the  outlet  of  the  bay.  As  the 
wind  and  sea  were  too  rough  and  high  to  allow  of  their  making  pro- 
gress in  the  boats,  it  was  resolved  that  a  sufficient  guard  should  be 
left  for  their  protection,  and  that  the  ensign,  with  the  soldiers  under 
his  command,  with  the  addition  of  the  constables  as  guides  and  assist- 
ants, should  proceed  at  once  to  a  convenient  spot  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  bay,  and  then  to  act  according  to  circumstances.  They  moved  on 
accordingly,  guided  by  Jerry  and  one  of  the  constables,  but  as  the 
darkness  increased,  and  as  the  country  was  difficult,  interspersed  with 
loose  rocks,  and  intersected  continually  with  deep  ravines  embarrassing 
to  cross,  and  as  they  were  obliged  to  be  cautious  to  avoid  a  disgraceful 
surprise,  their  progress  was  necessarily  slow. 

In  the  mean  time  Mark  Brandon  had  not  been  idle.  He  had 
viewed  from  a  convenient  ambush  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  pur- 
suing party ; — the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement,  and  the  arrangements 
which  he  partly  saw  and  partly  guessed  for  the,  advance  of  the  mill- 
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tary.  But  as  night  was  approaching,  he  judged  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  in  the  dark  to  recoyer  possession  of  the  brig ;  and  he 
calculated,  therefore,  that  he  had  eight  hours  before  him  to  form  his 
own  plans  and  make  his  own  preparations.  But  at  this  point  his 
ingenuity  was  for  a  time  at  a  loss.  He  had  fuUj  succeeded  in 
impressing  on  the  fears  of  the  crew,  that  an  attack  from  the  natives 
was  to  be  apprehended — a  delusion  in  which  he  had  been  materially 
assisted  by  the  admirable  acting,  unconscious  though  that  individual 
was  of  his  pantomimic  talents,  of  the  excited  Jerry  ;  but  the  time  was 
now  come  when  some  other  scheme  must  be  contrived,  either  to  put 
off  the  threatened  attack  of  the  soldiers,  or  to  repel  it  successfully 
when  made.  Any  attempt  to  persuade  the  m^jor  and  the  mate  that 
it  was  an  attack  of  bushrangers,  he  felt  would  be  idle,  as  at  the  first 
appearance  of  the  rescuing  body,  and  especially  of  the  red  coats  of  the 
soldiers,  they  would  be  aware  that  it  was  a  party  sent  to  their  succoar» 
and  they  would  be  prepared  to  assist  in  their  own  liberation.  Could 
he  contrive  to  get  the  mate  and  the  major  again  in  his  power  with  the 
crew,  and  then,  by  keeping  the  vessel  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  which 
was  of  an  oval  shape,  and  about  half-a-mile  across  in  its  longest  part, 
fight  it  out  with  the  parties  on  shore,  and  trust  to  chance  for  the 
favourable  opportunity  of  a  change  of  wind  to  run  the  vessel  out  to 
sea  ?  That  was  a  bold  thought ;  but  it  was  the  best  plan  if  it  could 
be  done.  But  how  to  do  it,  with  the  major  and  his  chief  officer  on 
their  guard  and  the  crew  ready  to  resist  ?  Still  it  was  his  only  chance 
of  escape  from  the  colony,  and  a  life  in  the  bush  was  both  hazardous 
and  unprofitable.  Such  an  opportunity  might  never  occur  again  ;  the 
vessel  was  small  and  handy  ;  he  had  possession  of  her ;  she  was  ready 
for  sea,  for  under  the  directions  of  the  mate  her  deck  has  been 
already  disencumbered  of  the  main-top-mast  which  had  been  shattered 
in  the  gale,  and  the  vessel  had  been  put  in  as  good  trim  as  circum- 
stances allowed.  If  he  could  once  get  to  sea  he  could  repair  damages, 
he  considered,  at  his  leisure ;  and  as  to  any  boats  which  might  be 
sent  in  pursuit,  he  had  no  fear  of  being  able  either  to  distance  them  or 
to  beat  them  off.  He  determined,  therefore,  on  the  bold  plan ;  and 
he  immediately  bent  his  thoughts  to  effect  its  execution  before  day- 
light and  the  knowledge  of  the  proximity  of  their  friends  should  give 
the  major  and  his  party  the  advantage.  As  he  revolved  these  thoughts 
he  arrived  at  the  edge 'of  the  bank  to  which  the  vessel  was  moored, 
and  stepping  on  board,  hastily  gave  directions  for  moving  the  vessel 
into  the  centre  of  the  bay. 

**  I  have  been  watching  the  natives,"  he  said,  **  and  they  are  pre- 
paring for  a  night  attack;  our  best  plan  therefore  is  to  remove  the 
vessel  out  of  the  reach  of  their  spears  and  arrows." 

"  I  have  no  great  fear  of  their  spears  and  arrows,"  said  the  mate  ; 
**  there  are  enough  of  us,  I  think,  to  stand  any  attack  that  the  natives 
can  make  on  us ;  but  there's  no  harm  in  moving  the  brig  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bay,  if  you  can  keep  her  there.  You  see  there  are  little 
eddies  and  currents  of  wind  flying  all  round  us  under  these  hills,  and 
there's  no  knowing  where  a  puff  may  come  from ;  and  its  getting 
darkish,  and  we  don't  know  what  rock  or  shoal  we  may  light  on  in 
this  outlandish  place.    But  do  as  you  please,  there's  no  harm  in  being 
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safe  at  any  rate.  I  only  wish  the  wind  would  chaDge»  and  then  we 
might  get  out  of  tbie  trap ;  though  it  has  proved  a  loekj  trap  for  u« 
for  the  matter  of  that :  I  thought  it  was  aU  over  with  the  poor  hrig 
jast  before  ahe  shot  into  that  opening  jonder !  But  let  us  thank  God 
for  our  lucky  and  keep  our  eyes  open  for  what's  to  come  next.  Your 
Mends  there  don't  look  very  sociable,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  the 
six  bushrangers,  who,  with  their  muskets  in  their  hands,  stood  ranged 
in  a  Une  on  the  larboard  side  of  the  quarter-deck,  while  the  sailors 
unarmed  were  oongr^ated  together  in  the  fore-part  of  the  vessel : 
**  is  this  to  be  the  game  all  night  ?" 

^  Sorry  to  hart  your  feelings,"  said  Mark  Brandon,  *^  but  you  know 
it^s  a  truce  at  present ;  but  my  people  feel  more  easy  in  their  minds 
that  way  ;  no  offence  meant,  however." 

**  Well,"  replied  the  mate  ;  '^  but  that's  not  the  way  to  make  other 
people  feel  easy  in  their  minds,  to  have  loaded  muskets  cocked  at  them 
that  way  all  night ;  it's  not  very  polite  to  the  ladies  —  Mister  — ^Mister 
pilot!'' 

**  Perhaps  the  ladies  might  prefer  to  go  on  shore,"  replied  Mark. 

^  But  who  are  to  protect  them  from  the  natives  ?  " 

**  Take  your  own  crew  to  protect  them,  if  you  will,  while  I  take 
care  of  the  ship." 

*'  But  our  sailors  have  no  arms." 

**  Let  them  take  arms,"  said  Mark ;  "you  see,  Mr.  Northland,  Xam 
inclined  to  trust  you,  though  you  will  not  trust  me." 

^£h  I*  exclaimed  the  mate,  a  sudden,  and,  as  he  flattered  hjmselfi 
a  brilliant  thought  occurring  to  him,  "  and  you  say  you  wiU  let  us 
take  arms  on  shore  with  us  ?" 

'^  To  be  sure  I  will,  to  protect  the  ladies." 

The  mate  immediately  dived  down  to  the  miyor,  who  was  in  the  cabin 
with  his  daughters,  and  proposed  to  him  to  accept  the  bushranger's  offer. 

''But  that  would  be  abandoning  the  vessel  to  the  bu«hrangers," 
BDggested  the  major. 

**  No  matter,"  said  the  mate,  "  they  cannot  get  the  vessel  through 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  bay  without  our  help ;  those  fellows 
could  never  do  it,  so  that  we  should  have  them  at  our  mercy; 
besides  what  can  we  do  on  board  ?  They  have  possession  of  the 
arms,  and  if  it  came  to  a  struggle,  although  we  might  make  a 
fight  of  it,  we  could  scarcely  expect  to  get  the  better  of  them.  But 
with  arms  in  our  hands,  although  outside  of  the  vessel,  we  might  do 
something ;  besides  we  should  fight  together  and  without  being  em- 
barrassed with  the  fear  of  the  women  being  hurt.  Only  let  us  get 
tnns  in  our  hands,  and  trust  to  fortune  for  tiie  rest. 

"But  the  natives?" 

*'  We  must  do  as  well  as  we  can  with  them  ;  besides,  I  can^t  help 

•  having  a  suspicion  that  there  is  some  sham  about  this  threatened 

sttack  of  the  natives.     I  never  read  nor  heard  of  such  a  large  body  of 

Bstires  cdUecting  together,  and  this  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  their 

bows  and  arrows." 

"But  we  saw  one  of  their  scouts  on  the  height^"  said  the  major, 
''shaking  his  spears  at  us ;  he  was  a  most  ferocious-looking  monster, 
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though  it  struck  me  he  was  shorter  and  fatter  than  the  natives  are 
represented  to  be  in  the  books  which  I  have  read  about  them. 

"  It's  a  great  point,"  said  the  mate,  "  to  get  ourselves  out  of  the 
immediate  power  of  this  man  and  his  fellows.  It  is  not  easy  to 
fathom  his  plans,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  can't  be  worse  off  than  we  are, 
and  with  arms  in  our  hands  we  may  be  better.  What  do  the  young 
ladies  say  to  it  ?  " 

Helen  and  Louisa,  who  were  lying  exhausted  on  their  couches,  rose 
up  at  this  appeal,  and  added  their  entreaties  that  the  major  would  take 
advantage  of  the  bushranger's  offer  and  take  them  on  shore.  It  was 
not  without  some  difficulty,  however,  that  the  major  could  bring  him- 
self to  leave  the  vessel  which  contained  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
property. 

"  Why,"  he  remonstrated  with  the  mate,  "  I  should  have  thought 
you  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  quit  the  ship,  and  abandon  it  to  the 
bushrangers." 

*•  Will  you  fight  it  out  now  then,"  said  the  mate,  "  and  take  our 
chance  of  the  result  ?" 

"  We  are  unarmed,"  replied  the  major ;  "  we  can  have  no  chance 
against  men  with  fire-arms,  fighting  too  with  halters  round  their 
necks." 

'^  That's  just  it,"  replied  the  mate,  ^'  we  are  unarmed,  and  what  can 
we  do  ?  That  Mark  Brandon  can  drive  us  all  below  when  he  pleases, 
and  put  to  sea  if  his  men  can  work  the  vessel,  and  what  are  we  the 
better  for  that  ?  Better  have  our  liberty  on  shore,  than  be  bound 
hand  and  foot  here,  to  be  heaved  overboard  whenever  it  may  suit  him 
to  do  so.  If  it  came  to  that,  I  would  rather  trust  to  the  nadves  than 
to  rascally  convicts." 

*^  Agreed  then,"  said  the  major  ;  **  we  will  go  on  shore,  and  trust  to 
chance  for  the  rest." 

The  mate  lost  no  time  in  communicating  the  major's  acceptance  of 
the  offer  to  Mark  Brandon,  who,  on  his  side,  seemed  quite  ready  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  treaty  with  good  faith  and  sincerity.  But 
first  he  desired  to  have  an  interview  with  the  major. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
A  NEW  "dodge." 

"Major,"  said  the  bushranger,  assuming,  with  immeasurable  im- 
pudence, the  tone  of  the  injured  party,  "  I  am  sorry  to  find  from  your 
officer  that  you  do  not  trust  me  I " 

The  major  was  exceedingly  embarrassed ;  he  was  summoned  into  the 
presence  of  the  man  who  had  fraudulently  taken  possession  of  his 
brig,  and  monopolised  all  the  arms  for  his  own  followers,  having  com- 
mitted violence  on  his  mate  and  on  the  crew,  and  found  himself 
suddenly  called  on  to  exculpate  himself  from  a  charge  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  very  man,  who  with  consummate  duplicity  had 
succeeded  in  committing  an  act  of  piracy  on  his  own  vessel.  The 
scene  would  have  been  ludicrous  from  the  absurdity  of  the  accusation. 
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if  tbe  appearance  of  the  six  bnshrangers  with  muskets  cocked  and 
presented  had  not  given  too  serious  an  aspect  to  the  affair  to  allow 
him  to  deal  with  it  Ughtlj. 

"  You  do  not  trust  me,**  repeated  Mark  Brandon,  with  an  air  of 
outraged  virtne  which  was  highly  melo-dramatic ;  "  but  as  I  have 
said  before,  I  will  trust  you,  if  you  will  pledge  your  word  of  honour 
not  to  take  advantage  of  my  confidence  by  turning  your  arms  against 
me." 

"  What  is  it  you  propose  ?  "  demanded  the  astonished  major. 

*^  Your  ofBcer,"  continued  Mark  Brandon,  <'  has  expressed  his  suspi- 
cion that  I  may  take  advantage  of  your  defenceless  condition  during 
tbe  nighty  and  endeavour  to  confine  your  crew  below  as  they  were 
before." 

«  Well,"  said  the  major. 

**  Now  to  prove  to  you  that  I  have  no  such  design,  but  on  the  con- 
trary I  am  desirous  to  act  together  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  natives, 
I  am  ready  to  allow  you  all  to  go  on  shore  immediately." 

**  But  the  arms  ?  "  said  the  mate. 

**  Just  so ;  and  not  only  will  I  do  that,  but  I  will  allow  your  men 
to  take  arms  and  ammimition  for  their  defence  should  they  be  attacked ; 
when  you  can  either  return  on  board,  or  we  will  land  and  assist  you 
as  may  be  thought  best" 

.  "  That  sounds  all  fair  enough,"  said  the  mate  shaking  his  head,  and 
trying  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  object  of  the  bushranger  if  there 
was  one  : — ''that  sounds  all  fair  enough.  What  do  you  say  to  it, 
major  ?  " 

^  I  have  no  objection  to  pledge  myself  not  to  make  use  of  our  arms 
against  you  for  twenty-four  hours,"  replied  the  major  ;  "  that  is,  pre- 
suming that  you  will  allow  us  at  the  same  time  to  supply  ourselves 
with  provisions,  and  that  you  will  let  us  take  such  necessaries  on 
flhore  as  we  require." 

And  you,  mi^or,  and  you,  Mr.  Northland,"  said  the  bushranger ; 

now  pledge  your  word  of  honour  for  yourselves  and  your  crew,  that 
for  twenty-four  hours  you  will  not  use  your  arms  against  us  ?  " 

**  We  do,"  said  the  major  and  the  mate ;  "and  so  do  we,"  echoed  the 
sailors,  who  had  gather^  aft  to  witness  the  conference. 

"  It  Ib  agreed  then,"  said  Mark  Brandon,  rejoiced  at  the  success 
of  his  scheme.  "  And  now  the  first  thing  is  to  get  the  ladies  on 
shore." 

'*  We  will  just  land  a  couple  of  men  first,"  said  the  mate,  "to  see 
that  the  coast  is  clear ;  we  don't  want  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  natives." 

Two  of  the  sailors^  accordingly,  after  having  first  received  arms  and 
smmunition  according  to  compact,  stepped  on  shore ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
nilors  being  employed  to  convey  to  the  land  various  articles  of  comfort 
from  the  principal  cabin,  together  with  provisions,  with  wine  and 
ifnrits,  the  party  was  quickly  transferred  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel 
to  the  greensward  by  its  side,  and  Mark  then  adjusted  the  sails  so  as 
to  propel  the  brig  into  the  centre  of  the  bay,  where,  by  proper 
maiKBavreS)  be  kept  it  nearly  stationary,  praying  heartily  for  a 
diange  of  wind,  wUch  would  enable  him  to  take  the  vessel  through 
the  nanow  entrance  of  the  basin  into  the  open  sea.    In  the  meantime 
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the  party  on  shore  prepared  for  their  night  bivouac.  It  waa  more 
than  dusk,  and  they  conld  not  see  far  beyond  the  immediate  spot 
which  they  occupied,  but  the  major,  not  forgetful  of  his  military 
habits,  soon  pitched  upon  a  place  where  they  were  secured  by  a  high 
rock  in  their  rear,  and  having  in  front  loose  masses  of  stone  which 
would  serve  as  obstructions  to  an  advancing  enemy,  and  afford  a 
shelter  to  the  assailed  party,  behind  which  they  might  defend  them- 
selves with  advantage.  They  thought  it  prudent  not  to  light  a  fire 
as  it  might  attract  the  observation  of  the  savages ;  but  the  major 
having  fortified  the  spaces  in  his  front  with  logs  and  branches  of 
trees,  and  disposed  of  his  daughters  behind  a  projecting  mass  of  rock, 
Sent  out  a  scout  to  gain  intelligence  of  the  natives.  After  a  short  ab- 
sence the  scout  returned  with  the  intelligence,  that  to  the  lefl  of  the 
major's  post,  there  was  the  reflection  of  a  fire,  which  was  burning 
brightly.  This  was  apiece  of  information  too  serious  to  be  neglected ; 
and  the  mi^or  commissioned  the  mate  therefore  to  proceed  with  great 
caution  to  examine  into  the  state  of  afiairs,  and  to  report  the 
numbers  and  the  apparent  intentions  of  the  natives.  This  the  worthy 
officer  proceeded  to  do ;  advancing  slowly  and  stealthily  towards  the 
fire,  and  surprised  not  to  observe  any  appearance  of  the  natives  of 
whom  Mark  Brandon  had  discoursed  so  largely.  As  he  got  nearer 
to  the  flame  he  crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees  expecting  every 
moment  to  light  upon  a  native,  and  admiring  the  cunning  with  which 
they  had  contrived  to  conceal  themselves  from  observation. 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Silliman  had  volunteered,  in  the  excess  of  his 
enthusiasm,  to  keep  watch  at  that  point,  and  although  the  ensign  in 
eommand  was  too  prudent  to  trust  the  safety  of  his  men  to  an  inex- 
perienced person,  he  permitted  him  to  occupy  a  position  in  advance  of 
his  own  sentries  to  give  notice  of  any  distant  alarm.  It  was  while  the 
romantic  Jerry,  unconscious  of  danger,  was  looking  up  to  the  stars  of 
the  southern  firmament  and  was  comparing  their  light  with  the  gas- 
lamps  of  Gheapside,  that  he  felt  his  leg  suddenly  grasped  in  the  rough 
embrace  of  the  worthy  mate,  who  was  silently  groping  his  way  round 
the  rock  near  which  Jerry  was  standing.  The  first  thought  of  the 
afirighted  Jerry  was  that  he  was  seized  by  some  ferocious  animal  in- 
digenous to  the  country ;  by  some  immense  boa-constrictor  perhaps, 
or  by  the  native  hyaena,  of  whose  fierceness  and  voracity  he  had  r^id 
frightful  accounts  in  books  of  travels.  Too  much  terrified  to  cry  out, 
he  stood  for  some  seconds  paralysed ;  while  the  mate,  on  his  side, 
finding  that  he  had  got  hold  of  a  man's  naked  leg,  did  not  doubt 
that  he  had  clutched  a  native,  and  waited,  it  must  be  confessed,  not 
without  some  anxiety,  for  the  yell  which  he  expected  would  bring  to 
the  spot  a  crowd  of  black  fellows  to  the  assistance  of  their  brother. 

Jerry,  however,  had  strength  of  mind  and  strength  of  finger  left  to 
give  a  desperate  pull  at  the  trigger  of  his  musket,  which,  in  virtue  {ji 
his  quality  as  sentry,  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  the  constable. 
The  noise  of  the  report  amazed  the  mate,  who,  with  a  seaman's  per- 
tinacity, however,  did  not  relinquish  his  grip  of  Jerry's  leg,  albeit 
that  it  overturned  all  his  calculations  to  find  fire-arms  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  native.  The  major's  quick  ear  caught  the  well-known  sound 
immediately,  and  he  redoubled  his  diligence  to  secure  his  fortificationfi 
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firom  a  sadden  attack ;  the  ensign  and  his  soldiers  stood  to  their  arms  ; 
while  the  faint  echo  of  the  musket-sound  conrejed  to  the  watchful 
bushranger  the  fatal  intimation  that  some  discovery  had  taken  place 
on  shore  which  could  bode  only  ill  to  him,  from  the  junction  of  the 
parties  now  united  for  his  destruction,  and  which  required  the  exer- 
cise of  all  bis  canning  and  unequalled  daring  to  gua^d  against  and  to 
repeL 


SCANDAL. 

Mr9.  SUverianffue  (to  Mrs.  BiteweU^  entering). 

Do  prajy  Ma'am,  be  seated  :  of  course  yonll  take  tea  :  — 

We  were  talking  of  Bella,  and  that  Mr.  G.  — 

It's  a  sad  thing  to  say,  Ma'am,  but  really  I  fear 

That  a  —  certain  disclosure  will  shortly  appear  ! 

There  are  rumours — like  shadows  some  things  cast  before  'em  — 

Of  a  MMnething  that's  worse  than  a  mere  indecorum  I 

Mrs.  BitewelL 
Indeed,  Ma'am,  it's  shocking  I  but  people  do  say  — • 

Footman. 
Miss  Bella! 

Mrs.  Silvertongue. 
My  dear,  you  look  charming  to-day ! 
If  s  only  this  moment  Miss  Daw  and  Miss  Jay 
Were  talking,  and  wondering  what  could  the  matter  be 
To  keep  you  away,  love ! 

Bella  (courtseying  law). 

Oh  I  dear  Ma'am !  you  flatter  me  ! 

Scandal:  a  satire. 


e  4 
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SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LISTON. 


I  ONCE  saw  Listen,  and  he  even  made  an  impression  which  I  never 
forgot.  No  wonder,  for  in  his  own  way  Liston  exhibits  as  decided  a 
character  as  even  John  Eemble  himself. 

He  seemed  to  me  a  living  sarcasm,  an  impersonified  irony  and 
satire  upon  the  then  existing  state  of  popular  taste  in  England ;  and 
I  don't  know  that  it  has  been  much  improved  since.  Grave,  gloomy 
and  thoughtful  by  nature,  he  would,  for  aught  I  know,  have  even 
composed  tragedies,  and  perhaps  deep  metaphysical  essays  or  ser- 
mons! That  his  innate  character  most  decidedly  inclined  to  the 
sombre,  the  cast  of  his  features,  perpetuated  by  the  sculptor,  suffi- 
ciently indicates. 

But  this  was  their  expression  in  a  state  of  rest.  When  that  wide 
mouth  moved,  and  the  nostrils  dilated,  and  the  eyes  stared,  there  was 
an  effect  so  extremely  ludicrous  that  his  fate  thereby  became  decided. 
All  the  combined  force  of  a  Dante,  a  Shakspeare,  or  a  Milton,  if  he 
could  have  possessed  it,  would  not  have  enabled  Liston  with  that 
visage  to  maintain  the  ground  at  which  he  originally  aimed  as  a 
tragic  actor.  And  yet,  a  skilful  artist  might  surely  have  painted, 
be^ed,  and  wigged  the  head  and  features  so  as  to  pass  muster  for 
certain  grave  and  solenm  characters.  But  the  public  had  once  caught 
the  hint,  and  were  not  afterwards  to  be  misled  or  driven  out  of  their 
way.  They  had  roared  with  laughter  at  his  Richard  or  Othello,  till, 
with  that  naivete  which  always  belongs  to  genius,  after  making  one 
of  his  best  hits  in  vain,  he  came  forwtu^  to  the  lamps,  assumed  for  a 
moment  that  look  of  droll  discomfiture  and  blank  amazement,  which 
afterwards  assisted  more  than  aijjght  else  to  establish  his  fame. 

The  audience  did  not  merely  laugh  then;  they  roared  with  applause. 
Seriously,  this  was  a  hit ;  'twas  something  new ;  they  had  never  in 
their  lives  seen  any  thing  half  so  good !  The  actor  was  a  man  of 
talent.  He  had  sense  enough  to  catch  the  hint  also ;  he  perceived 
clearly  what  they  were  willing  to  accept  of  him  if  only  he  were  wiU- 
uig  to  give  it.  That  which  he  had  sincerely  aimed  at,  they  would  not 
for  a  moment  encourage  or  admit ;  but  if  he  would  henceforth  consent 
to  wear  the  fool's  cap  and  be  laughed  at,  they  would  applaud  him  to 
the  echo. 

Liston,  as  I  have  just  now  said,  had  good  sense  enough  to  under- 
stand all  this,  and  at  once  to  accept  the  public's  offer.  There  was 
from  that  night  a  convention  established  betwixt  them.  He  might 
be,  when  alone,  as  grave  and  solemn  as  he  chose;  he  might  love 
tragedy  and  detest  farce  ;  but  as  a  professional  man  he  must  play  the 
buffoon,  and  above  all,  he  must  make  himself  ridiculous.  There  was 
considerable  thought  of  mind  required  for  this.  For  it  was  not  the 
droll  character  in  this  or  that  farce  that  made  people  roar  and  go  into 
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fits  of  lAugliter.      The  same  droll  character  might  be  plajed  with  the 

most  exquisite  correctness  bj  another  artist^  and  'twould  be  compara- 

ti?eij  insipid.      It  was  absolutelj  with  Liston  himself,  as  the  ugliest, 

most  awkward,  most  unluckj  and  ridiculous  of  men,  that  the  public 

ware  enchanted.     To  an  inferior  mind  this  would  have  been  galling. 

He  knew  it,  however,  and  endured  it  with  the  fortitude  of  a  hero. 

Yet  his  magnaTiimity  did  not  hinder  him  from  feeling.     And  it  was 

oactly  this  feeling,  as  it  were  of  his  own  degradation,  the  droll  dis- 

comfitnre  and  amazement  not  merely  at  cross  occurrences  in  the  scene, 

but  that  he  himself  should  have  turned  into  a  mere  buffoon,  which, 

when  expressed  by  Listen,  delighted  the  audience  beyond  all  bounds. 

So  then,  having  once  thoroughly  understood  what  was  the   pre- 

deminant  taste  of  the  English  public,  henceforth  he  never  looked  to 

the  right  or   the   left,  but  with  the  most  indomitable  perseverance 

elang   to   downright  absurdity  as  his  safeguard  and  sheet-anchor. 

Thoroughly  and  unaffectedly  amazed  he  no  doubt  was,  that  this  alone 

should  "  take  the  town"  so  comprehensively  and  effectually.     And  it 

would  he  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  entertained  any  very  profound 

sendments  of  respect  for  his  compatriots,  who  crowded  night  after 

night  to  witness  such  an  exhibition.     It  was  on  this  account,  that 

having  seen  him  (and  once  only)  in  one  of  his  most  grotesque  and 

absurd  characters,  I  considered  him  as  an  impersonised  sarcasm  upon 

the  age. 

So  much  for  a  one'sided  view  of  the  matter.  But  there  is  a  deeply- 
rooted  principle  in  all  this,  if  one  had  patience  to  trace  it  out.  How 
many  of  those  who  laughed  the  most  uproariously  at  Liston,  were 
themselves  also  grave  enough  and  sad  enough  at  heart,  if  the  truth 
were  known?  On  the  contrary,  such  people  as  have  usually 
nothing  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  are  amply  provided  with 
health  and  wealth,  are  the  better,  morally  speaking,  for  occasional 
penance.  And  such  people  have  strength  enough  to  spare  for  tragic 
interest,  even  for  sermons  and  metaphysics  ;  they  can  well  afford  to 
be  miserable  one  while.  But  for  every  ten  of  such  idle  people,  there 
are  perhaps  one  hundred  or  more,  who,  having  more  work  on  hand 
than  they  are  able  to  accomplish,  and  no  little  anxiety  of  mind  besides, 
■re  very  sadly  in  need  of  recreation,  and  who  therefore  cotton  with  a 
joke  just  as  naturally  as  the  weary  man  seeks  repose,  or  covets  a 
beaker  of  Bishop. 

The  philosophical  principle  of  the  matter  is,  like  other  principles, 
extremely  simple  when  found  out.  *'  We  live  in  a  Wale"  as  Mrs. 
Gramp  sagely  observes.  People,  somehow  or  another,  are  not  over- 
happy  in  the  world,  and  the  man  who  (like  Liston)  is  so  fortunate  in 
his  misfortunes  that  he  can  turn  them  to  good  account,  transmuting 
his  own  blunders  and  mishaps  into  amusement  or  solace  for  others, 
approaches,  perhaps,  the  nearest  to  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's 
ttane  o£  any  one  who  never  tried  it.  As  a  tragic  actor.  Listen's  failure 
was  complete,  and  upon  this  failure  he  founded  his  fortune. 

Yes^  the  weak  (t.  e,  weak-minded)  and  the  weary  together  do  by 
their  numbers  make  up  a  very  important  party  among  this  world's 
inhabitants.     'Twould  be  utter  madness  to  think  of  getting  the  weak 
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to  appreciate  the  merits  of  profound  tragedy  or  deep  moral  research. 
Thej  are  just  as  able  to  do  this  as  to  poise  one  hundred- weight  upon 
one  finger.  But  thej  could  roar  at  Liston's  absurdities  as  bravely  as 
the  wisest.  Ay,  certainly,  the  wisest;  for  our  second  class,  the  weary 
may,  of  course,  include  people  of  the  very  strongest  intellects,  who 
are  often  so  thoroughly  tired^  that  Liston  at  the  theatre,  or  a  reading 
of  Gulliver's  travels  at  their  own  fire-side,  becomes  to  them,  for  one 
evening,  a  boon  and  a  blessing,  which  may  save  them,  perhaps,  from 
a  nervous  attack,  and  enable  them  to  return  fresh  and  invigorated  to 
their  tasks  on  the  morrow. 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  well  enough  understood,  already.  In 
practice,  no  doubt,  it  is  exemplified ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  comic 
actors  and  comic  writers  usually  meet  with  the  profound  respect  and 
deference  to  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  they  are  entitled.  For 
example,  I  am  not  sure  that  those  people  who  went  the  most  fre- 
quently to  see  Liston  entertained  towai^  him  any  deep  sentiments 
of  respect  or  gratitude.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  very  possible 
that  they  laughed  at  his  absurdities  without  cherishing  for  him  m- 
dividually  any  deference  whatsoever!  This  is  veiy  wrong.  The 
man  who,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  natural  bent  and  feelings,  does 
afford  diversion  and  recreation  to  the  feeble,  the  sad,  and  the  weary,  is 
a  benefactor  to  the  world  and  to  the  age  in  which  be  lives.  He  is 
entitled  to  respect  as  well  as  the  divine  or  the  physician,  though  not^ 
perhaps,  to  an  equal  degree. 

As  I  am  now  pleading  for  a  principle,  I  shall  not  confine  my 
examples  to  that  of  Liston  alone.  The  memory  of  Charles  Mathews, 
for  the  good  he  has  done  in  sociel^,  ought  to  be  cherished  as  welly  if 
not  as  much,  as  that  of  Mathew  Baillie  or  Father  Mathew !  It  was  only 
the  other  night  that,  by  means  of  a  scintilla  derived  from  the  genius 
of  the  former  (viz.  one  of  his  comic  stories  recited  in  character),  I  wit- 
nessed the  resuscitation  of  a  large  party  from  a  pitiful  state  of  ennui 
to  uproarious  hilarity  and  applause.  Without  the  story  they  would  have 
gone  home  dull  and  weary,  and  exclaimed,  ''  What  a  tiresome  soiree^ 
to  be  sure !"  But  with  such  aid,  they  were  not  only  exhilarated  and 
improved  at  the  time,  but  had  pleasant  recollections  for  many  a  day 
afterwards.  On  this  occasion,  too,  the  performer  was  not  without  a 
share  of  respect  as  well  as  mere  applause,  for  'twas  said, ''  What  a 

very  good  and  kind-hearted  man  Mr. must  be,  to  make  such  a 

fool  of  himself,  in  order  to  divert  those  idle  people  I" 

I  remember  when  a  celebrated  airtist  des  illusions  voeahs  was  first 
in  England,  he  so  delighted  an  eminent  dignitary  of  the  church  by 
imitating  the  noise  of  a  fiy  buzzing  about  the  said  dignitary's  wig,  and 
divers  other  tricks,  that  he  was  invited  to  dine  next  day  at  the  epis- 
copal residence,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  civility.  Some  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  the  same  artist,  having  re-assumed  his  proper  family 
name,  returned  to  London,  being  then  engaged  in  a  literary  specula- 
tion of  an  important  character,  in  favour  of  which  he  had  already  ob- 
tained testimonials  of  the  highest  respectability. 

He  sank  the  artist,  and  waited  on  the  bishop  as  a  literary  man,  and 
as  a  stranger.  Need  it  be  added  that  the  reception  was  cokl,  and  that 
the  previous  testimonials  were  inspected  with  great  indifference  ?    I 
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miiAl  addy  howeyer,  that  the  right  reverend  dignitar/s  sanction  was 
required  for  a  particalar  purpose,  in  regard  to  a  public  institution  of 
which  he  is  president.  This  was  humblj  represented  by  letter ;  to 
which  the  bi^op,  in  a  tone  of  very  distant  politeness,  answered,  that 
"  really  he  had  no  leisure  to  enter  into  such  matters^  and  therefore 
begged  to  be  excused  altogether." 

Now  this  worthy  bishop  is  a  man  after  my  own  heart.  He  per- 
ceived well  enough  that  respect  and  deference  were  due  to  the  artist, 
who  could  personate  a  fly  buzzing  about  his  wig ;  there  was  real  merit 
in  thai ;  bat  upon  sound  principle  he  remained  obtuse  to  the  claims  of 
the  same  yiaiter,  and  could  not  recognise  him  when  he  came  back  like 
a  downright  bore,  to  chatter  about  a  grand  literary  prqject.  The 
iailure  was  owing  to  the  artist's  vanity  and  imprudence.  He  should 
have  remembered,  that  though  his  own  pursuits  had  changed,  the 
Tenerable  dignitary's  notions  would  remain  just  the  same.  He  ought 
to  have  gone  back  in  his  character  of  insect,  and  buzzed  in  the  wig 
again,  afiter  which  (or,  if  invited  to  dinner,  after  a  bottle  of  old  port,) 
he  could  have  brought  in  the  literary  scheme,  as  a  bizarre  and  unfore- 
seen corollary. 

Yes,  the  wisest  of  men,  the  chosen  few  in  all  ages,  have  been  the 
first  to  exclaim,  ^^Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco  /"  '^  Vive  la  bagatelle/^ 
Jonathan  Swift,  for  example,  who  took  these  last  words  for  his  motto, 
was  naturally  a  deep  and  ingenious  thinker,  a  bitterly  acute  spirit, 
<Hie  of  thoee  '^  blades  that  wear  out  the  scabbard."  His  mortal  frame, 
being  none  of  the  soundest,  could  not  have  held  together ;  he  would 
have  broken  down  or  gone  staring  mad  thirty  years  before  his  time, 
if  he  had  not  found  out  the  value  of  the  maxim,  <'  dulce  est  desipereJ* 
It  should,  however,  be  amended  as  follows:  "dulce  ac  utile  est, 
desipere  in  loeo** 

The  deepest  of  politicians,  the  most  ascetic  of  divines,  the  most 
profound  among  philosophers,  have  often  been  remarkable  for  man- 
ners and  habits  the  simplest  and  most  playful.  I  remember  an  emi- 
nent legal  authority  who,  before  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  was  so 
overloaded  with  business,  that  his  naturally  strong  constitution  was 
frequently  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  but,  by  good  luck,  he  was 
possessed  of  a  favourite  cat,  who,  if  her  master  chose  to  lie  down  on 
the  floor,  would  leap  across  him  backwards  and  forwards  till  he  rose 
again.  The  pertinacity  of  the  cat,  in  this  droll  and  self-taught  ac- 
complishment, afforded  infinite  mirth  to  the  learned  counsellor,  who 
when  quite  worn  out  with  woHe,  sent  his  clerk  to  another  room,  drank 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  stretched  himself  on  the  carpet  to  be  leaped 
over. 

The  reader  thinks,  perhaps,  that  I  have  rambled  away  from  my 
subject ;  but  it  is  not  so.  I  reflect  steadily  on  the  grave  importance 
of  being  diverted  and  made  to  laugh  now  and  then,  and  on  the 
gratitude  which  we  owe  to  people  who  enable  us  to  obtain  this 
benefit.  I  am  not  sure  whether  all  the  didactic  poems  of  Cowper 
ever  did  more  good  in  this  world  than  his  ballad  of  John  Gilpin  ;  and 
be  it  observed  ^at  this  was  founded  on  a  story  previously  told  to  the 
poet,  and  the  remembrances  of  which  saved  him  from  despair  and 
insanity  during  a  sleepless  night.    By  means  of  Gilpin  he  helped 
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himself  in  the  first  place,  and  then  also  contributed  to  the  salyation 
(from  blue  devils)  of  other  people.  In  this  instance  Cowper  (like 
Liston)  turned  his  own  misfortunes  to  good  account,  and  'twould  have 
been  well  had  he  done  the  same  thing  more  frequently ;  —  better,  in 
my  opinion,  than  translating  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Accept  the  following  as  aphorisms  (or  truisms^  if  you  will,)  where- 
with I  shall  wind  up  this  paper.  'Twas  never  the  tvise  man,  any  more 
than  the  weary,  the  sick  or  the  feeble,  who  despises  a  good  joke.  'Tis 
rather  your  ^'ignoramus  conceited  of  knowledge,"  your  superficial 
pedant,  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  solve  a  really  intricate 
problem,  who  will  make  a  sour  face  when  an  actor  like  Liston  appears 
on  the  stage,  when  Punch  raps  Judy  or  the  Devil  on  the  head,  or 
when  a  kind-hearted  visiter  at  a  soiree  puts  on  an  old  cloak  and  mob- 
cap,  and  revives  Charles  Mathews  in  his  favourite  character  of  an 
old  woman.  T.  F. 


FIKST  LOVE. 

Angelique. 

And  have  you  felt  a  void  in  your  sick  heart, 
When  he  whose  honeyed  accents  and  sweet  words 
Have  held  your  too  enraptur'd  senses  tranc'd— 
Wrapping  your  soul  in  blissful  ecstacy !  — 
Seeing  no  form  but  his  —  hearing  no  voice!  — 
When  he,  I  say,  has  gooe  —  and  left  you  chill'd, 
As  if  the  sun  had  shut  its  light  from  you  — 
Then  have  you  felt  as  if  the  world  was  not  — 
As  if  your  very  soul  had  fled  away 
With  him  whose  eyes  are  the  sole  orbs 
That  form  your  heaven! 


I  fear  'tis  true  ! 


Francesca, 

Angelique. 

Why,  then  —  you  love  I 

The  Spanish  Maiden  :  Old  Play. 


I 
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No.  Ill 

THE  RUINED  HEBCHANT. 

CHAPTER  ni. 

There  certainlj  is  no  character  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  esti- 
mable than  that  of  the  British  merchant.  His  enlarged  intercourse 
with  the  world  leads  to  an  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit  of  dealing  with 
mankind  ;  his  necessary  avocations  exercise  his  mind  in  a  wholesome 
actiirity ;  his  daily  experience  of  the  value  of  character  and  of  a 
good  name  stimulates  him  to  preserve  them,  and  trains  him  and  fixes 
him  in  habits  of  truth  and  of  fair-dealing.  Liberality  is  his  motto,  cha- 
rity his  virtue,  generosity  his  practice.  He  is  always  ready  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  weak,  an  assisting  one  to  the  unfortunate,  and 
to  look  with  indulgence  on  the  errors  of  the  head  when  not  accom- 
panied by  vices  of  the  heart.  His  vocation,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  honourable  in  itself,  is  also  one  of  the  most  useful 
to  society.  He  is  one  of  the  connecting  links  of  nations  ;  he  is  the 
great  agent  in  the  interchange  of  the  products  of  various  lands,  and 
of  the  commodities  and  manufactures  of  different  and  distant  coun- 
tries —  the  distributor  of  the  wealth  of  the  world.  He  is  one  of  the 
prime  promoters  and  conservators  of  peace  on  earth  ;  for  no  one  feels 
more  strongly  than  he  how  much  the  goodwill,  and  the  civilisation, 
and  t^  inestimable  benefits  which  enlightened  commerce  brings,  are 
marred  and  thrown  back  by  the  evil  effects  of  war.  He  is  the  friend 
and  protector  of  the  rights  of  the  labouring  poor,  because  he  knows 
that  by  their  labour  all  wealth  is  created. 

Mr.  Courtney  was  the  son  of  one  of  these  merchant  princes  of 
London,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  succeeded  to  a  considerable 
fortune  already  realised,  and  to  a  position  of  influence  and  credit  which 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  increasing  it  to  a  boundless  extent.  Well, 
I  have  often  wondered  why  people  with  competent  fortunes  cannot  be 
content  with  what  they  have  got  instead  of  working  and  striving  to 
get  more  than  they  can  ever  make  use  of.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  Latin 
proverb,  which  Juvenal  embodied  in  a  verse,  that  "the  love  of  money 
increases  with  the  acquisition  of  it ;"  and  I  suppose  it  is  some  innate 
propensity  of  human  nature  that  prompts  most  people  to  add  heap  to 
heap  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  accumulation.  But  it  never  was  my 
inclination  to  do  so ;  perhaps  it  was  because  I  never  had  the  first 
heap  to  begin  with. 
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However,  Mr.  Courtney  followed  up  his  business  with  an  enei^ 
and  an  ardour  which  was  remarkable  even  among  the  assiduous  and 
enterprising  merchants  of  London.  The  seas  were  covered  with  his 
ships  ;  the  whole  earth  was  embraced  in  his  speculations.  His  name 
was  familiar  among  merchants  over  all  the  globe ;  and  his  signature 
to  an  obligation  was  as  current  in  value  as  the  coined  money  of  a 
crowned  ^ng.  His  income  more  resembled  the  revenue  of  a  State 
than  the  income  of  a  private  gentleman ;  and  by  the  influence  of  his 
wealth  he  was  a  power  in  himself,  to  which  the  governments  of  king- 
doms paid  deference,  and  to  whom  they  applied  in  their  pecuniary 
emergencies  as  to  one  whose  decision  was  able  to  precipitate  or  pro- 
long the  war  or  peace  of  empires.  With  all  this,  instead  of  growing 
hard  and  covetous  with  the  increase  of  wealth  —  an  effect  which  it  is 
sorrowful  to  observe  riches  too  often  produce — he  became  more  kindly 
and  affable ;  his  heart  grew  more  compassionate  towards  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  his  benevolence  increased  with  his 
means  of  doing  good ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  as  popular 
among  the  poor  as  he  was  reverenced  by  the  rich,  and  esteemed  by 
the  wise  and  good. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Mr.  Courtney.  And  nothing  can  better 
exemplify  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  and  the  misfortunes  to 
which  the  best,  and  apparently  the  most  secure  in  fortune,  are  liable, 
than  the  downfal  from  his  high  estate  experienced  by  that  most  ami- 
able gentleman.  The  story  would  be  too  long,  nor  does  it  enter  into 
my  plans  to  relate  the  details  of  the  various  accidents  which  led  to 
Mr.  Courtney's  failure :  my  object  is  rather  to  illustrate  the  effect  of 
arrest  and  of  imprisonment  for  debt  on  those  whom  misfortune  had 
already  overtaken,  and  whom  malice  or  mistake  of  judgment  had  con- 
demned to  waste  out  an  unprofitable  life  in  this  living  tomb.  I  shall 
pass  over,  therefore,  the  long  and  technical  history  of  his  gradual 
failure  and  ultimate  ruin,  and  come  to  the  result.  I  am  glad  to  h% 
able  to  state,  however,  for  his  sake,  and  for  the  affection  that  I  bore  him, 
that  so  well  was  he  esteemed  that  no  man  could  be  found  to  make 
him  bankrupt ;  and  so  evident  was  it  that  his  failure  was  caused  nei* 
ther  by  profuse  expenditure  on  his  part,  nor  by  imprudent  specula- 
tions, that  the  whole  of  his  creditors,  as  it  was  thought,  consented  to 
allow  him  to  wind  up  his  affairs  and  pay  them  by  degrees,  as  his  assets 
came  in,  the  dividend  which  his  estate  would  allow.  I  say  almost  all 
consented ;  but,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  as  I  have  observed,  on 
such  occasions,  one  or  two  creditors  of  no  great  amounts  held  them- 
selves aloof,  and  without  manifesting  any  hostile  intentions  at  the  time^ 
waited  for  the  opportunity  when  they  might  insist  on  their  chums  at 
such  a  disadvantage  to  their  debtor  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
them  or  hazard  total  ruin ;  beguiling  him  the  while  into  the  beliel^ 
that  although  they  did  not  formally  agree  to  the  arrangement  signed 
by  the  other  creditors,  they  were  willing  to  share  with  the  rest. 

By  great  exertions,  Mr.  Courtney  was  enabled  to  fulfil  all  his  en- 
gagements with  his  creditors,  excepting  those  who  had  not  legally 
given  their  consent  to  the  general  agreem^it ;  but  he  had  deposited 
the  sum  sufficient  to  pay  them  an  equal  dividend,  and  was  almost  in  a 
position  to  recommence  business  in  a  humble  way,  wken  the  dinen^ 
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tieDt  creditors  peremptorilj  demanded  the  whole  of  the  sum  due  to 
tikem  in  virtue  of  the  original  debts.  This  was  a  thunderbolt  to 
poor  Courtney,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  struggle  against  the 
unexpected  difficulty. 

I  ought  to  sajy  here,  that  during  the  time  of  his  prosperity  he  had 
married,  and  bad  one  son  and  one  daughter.     The  son  had  made  a 
Toyage   to    India   about  a  year   before  the   death   of  his  mother. 
The  daughter,  it  appeared,  had  unwittingly  given  afiront  to  one  of 
the  creditors  who  now  assailed  her  father,  by  refusing  in  a  decided 
manner  to  receiye  his  addresses,  which  had  been  pressed  upon  her 
with  the  importunity  and  rudeness  of  one  who  knew  that  he  had  the 
family  in  his  power.     Louisa,  her  father  told  me,  would  have  tem- 
porised with  the  man,  had  she  known  the  possible  consequences  of 
her  slighting  him ;  but  she  was  ignorant  of  his  claims ;  and  her  father 
took  care  not  to  allow  any  feelings  of  filial  affection  on  her  part  to  in- 
fluence her  in  so  important  an  act  of  her  life. 

'^  And  what  did  this  man  do  ?  "  asked  I,  not  seeing  how  the 
matter  stood. 

^  That  is  the  man,"  replied  Mr.  Courtney,  *^  who  arrested  me  at  a 
time  when  he  thought  the  suddenness  of  the  shock,  and  the  misery 
which  it  would  cause  to  my  daughter  as  well  as  to  myself,  might  place 
her  in  his  power  as  a  humble  suppliant  for  her  father's  release  from 
prison. 

^  I  see,"  said  I ;  '^  and  what  does  your  daughter  say  to  it  ?  " 
^  She  does  not  know  it ;  she  knows  only  that  I  have  been  arrested 
by  an  old  creditor;    I  have  carefully  concealed  from  her  that  the 
man  whom  she  refused  is  the  one  whose  vindictiveness  has  placed  me 
here." 

*^  And  what  do  the  other  creditors  who  stood  out  say  to  it  ?  " 
^  There  are  no  other  creditors  now ;  my  solicitor  tells  me  that  this 
man  has  bought  up  their  debts,  so  that  he  is  now  my  sole  creditor 
and  master." 

'^  It  is  a  frightful  thing,"  said  I,  ''  that  one  man  should  be  allowed 
to  exercise  such  power  over  another  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  ! 
I  wonder  if  the  time  will  ever  come  when  this  barbarous  law  will  be 
repealed?" 

**  I  feel  confident,"  said  Mr.  Courtney,  '^  from  my  experience  as  a 
merchant,  that  not  only  will  arrest  on  mesne  process  be  abolished, 
but  that  it  will  be  declared  by  the  general  voice  of  society,  and  by  the 
solemn  decision  of  the  legislature,  that  the  law  of  arrest  is  not  only 
impolitic  and  useless,  but  cruel  and  barbarous.  And  more  than  that ; 
—  I  feel  equal  confidence  that  imprisonment,  even  after  judgment, 
will  be  abolished  in  all  cases  where  there  has  been  neither  fraud  nor 
culpable  improvidence ;  and  that  the  practice  of  putting  a  man  in 
prison  because  he  is  unfortunate,  will  be  universally  denounced  as 
disgraceful  to  a  christian  country ! " 

^  How  much  misery,"  said  I,  *'  would  be  saved,  if  the  legislature 

would  condescend  to    lay  aside  party  conflicts,    and  to  examine 

into  this  matter  without  delay.     How  many  broken  hearts  would  be 

spared  1     How  many  suicides  would  be  saved  I     How  vast  an  amount 

of  snflfering  and  vice  would  be  prevented." 
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As  I  have  said  before,  all  legislation  is  founded  on  an  erroneoui 
notion,  which,  until  people  dear  their  heads  of  it,  will  always  infect 
and  marr  all  legislation  in  respect  to  the  laws  of  debtor  and  creditor. 
That  erroneous  notion  is,  that  there  is  an  innate  disinclination  in  all 
men  to  pay  their  debts ;  whereas  it  is  precisely  the  contrary  principle 
that  prevaols.  I  never  knew  a  man,  except  in  a  case  here  and  there 
where  the  man  was  a  rascal,  and  it  is  not  on  exceptions  but  on 
generalities  that  legislation  ought  to  be  founded, — I  say,  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  was  not  desirous  but  anxious  to  pay  his  debts. 
But  the  legislature  has  ever  proceeded  on  the  contrary  supposition  ; 
so  that  all  the  laws  relating  to  debtor  and  creditor  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  force  the  debtor  to  do  that  which  he  is  willing  enough 
to  do  if  he  could.  Now  if  the  legislature,  instead  of  racking  its  inven- 
tion to  devise  all  sorts  of  pains,  and  penalties,  and  tortures,  to  wrench 
from  the  debtor  what  he  has  not  got,  had  directed  its  attention  to 
devise  facilities  for  enabling  the  debtor  to  pay  as  far  as  he  can,  and 
not  to  break  him  down  so  utterly  and  irremediably  as  for  ever  to 
deprive  him  of  the  power  of  paying  his  debts,  all  would  be  the 
gainers  to  an  incalculable  degree.  For  the  creditor  would  have  a 
chance  of  his  money  which  now  he  has  not ;  the  debtor  would  have  a 
chance  of  retrieving  his  position  and  of  fulfilling  his  obligations, 
which  every  man  in  his  heart  longs  to  do,  which  now  he  has  not ; 
and  society  would  not  be  put  to  the  expense  of  all  the  apparatus  of 
the  law  and  of  its  huge  prisons  for  confining  unfortunate  debtors ; 
which  ought  to  be  regarded  only  as  ingenious  inventions  for  fur- 
thering the  revengeful  feelings  of  the  vindictive  creditor,  and  for 
preventing  the  debtor,  most  effectually,  from  ever  paying  him. 

And  don't  let  it  be  supposed,  when  I  say  so  decidedly  that  it  is  an 
innate  principle  with  men  to  be  desirous  of  paying  their  debts,  that  I 
am  asserting  anything  that  is  new,  or  strange,  or  unfounded,  or  in- 
capable of  demonstration.  The  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say  may 
be  deduced  from  the  practice  and  feeling  existing  in  this  prison  itself 
— this  debtors'  prison.  Those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
being  confined  in  the  Fleet  Prison  cannot  of  course  have  the  same 
opportunity  as  myself  of  being  acquainted  with  the  fact  to  which  I 
testify :  but  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  who  know  that  in  a 
debtors'  prison  nothing  is  considered  more  disgraceful  than  for  a 
man  not  to  pay  his  debts  when  he  has  the  means ;  and  that  there  is 
nothing  that  a  debtor  confined  in  prison  more  strives  to  do  than  to 
keep  up  his  credit  and  to  discharge  his  obligations  with  punctuality. 
Now  it  might  be  expected  that  if  there  was  any  place  more  than 
another  where  a  man  would  be  regardless  of  maintaining  his  credit 
it  would  be  in  a  debtors'  prison,  in  which  he  is  put  for  the  very 
reason  of  his  having  already  failed  in  his  pecuniary  obligations. 
I  say  it  might  be  expected  that  a  debtor  in  such  a  place  would  not  be 
scrupulous  about  preserving  his  credit,  but  on  the  contrary,  regardless 
and  reckless  of  what  might  be  thought  of  him  on  that  point,  seeing 
that  in  that  respect  it  might  be  considered  that  he  had  no  character 
to  lose.  But  instead  of  that  feeling  existing,  the  opposite  one  pre- 
vails ;  proving  that  the  debtor  does  but  carry  with  him  and  continue 
the  habit  of  mind  and  the  innate  feeling  of  anxiety  to  stand  well  with 
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faifl  fellows  for  trast  and  honestj,  which  actuates  him  to  pay  what  he 
owes  on  all  occasions,  and  eren  to  his  own  inconvenience  and 
dis^ess. 

But  seeing  the  sure  and  certain  progress  of  civilization,  I  am  led 
to  hope  that  men  will  be  wise  at  lasty  and  place  the  question  upon  its 
proper  footing  ;  and  come,  in  the  end,  to  see  that  it  is  exceedingly 
prejudicial  to  the  community  at  large  to  strip  one  of  its  members  of 
all  that  he  poasessesy  and  to  turn  him  houseless,  naked,  and  friendless 
into  the  streets  !  But  I  have  dwelt  on  this  point  in  another  place,  so 
I  shall  say  no  more  about  it  here,  but  go  on  with  my  story. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  about  three  weeks  after  Mr.  Courtney's  arrival  in  the  prison 
that  I  missed  him  for  several  days  in  his  accustomed  walk  ;  for  I  ought 
to  say  that  about  a  month  after  his  entrance  he  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  he  able  to  hire  a  room  for  himself,  at  a  rate  which,  high  as  it 
was,  could  not  be  called  immoderate  for  the  time,  for  he  got  it  for  a 
pound  a  week,  for  the  prison  was  very  full. 

I  missed  him,  as  I  say,  for  several  days  ;  and  the  answer  through 
his  door  always  was,  that  he  was  not  very  well,  and  would  not  leave 
his  room  that  morning.  So,  on  the  fifth  day,  after  I  had  walked  up 
and  down  a  little  while,  smoking  my  pipe,  and  a  little  uneasy  that  he 
did  not  appear  —  for  the  day  was  fine,  and  the  sun  was  shining  cheer- 
fully over  the  iron  spikes  of  the  wall,  —  I  determined  to  ascertain  the 
reason  of  his  keeping  in  his  room  so  closely.  This  time,  the  moment 
I  knocked,  Louisa  came  to  the  door,  and,  in  a  faint  voice,  said  — 
"Come  in!" 

I  was  grieved  to  find  her  father  lying  on  a  sort  of  wooden  sofa, 
which  served  him  for  a  bed  at  night,  in  a  very  weak  condition.     I 
had  observed  for  some  days  before  that  he  had  walked  languidly ;  but 
that  did  not  particularly  surprise  me,  as  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
for  persons  to  fall  into  a  low  despairing  way  in  this  place.     His 
daughter  resumed  her  seat  by  his  side,  with  her  face  to  the  light,  and 
I  was  struck  with  the  very  thin  look  that  she  had ;  however  it  was 
natural,  as  I  thought,  that  she  should  fret  on  account  of  her  father's  im- 
prisonment.    But  there  was  a  something  about  her  eyes  which  I  fan- 
cied was  a  little  wild  and  odd  ;  she  looked  about  as  if  she  was  seeking 
for  something,  and  seemed  to  be  in  pain  occasionally.    Her  father,  too, 
was  by  turns  excited  and  depressed,  and  lay  uneasily,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  on  his  bed.     I  had  noticed  about  a  week  before  that  he  had  no 
coat,  and  that  he  wore  an  old  coloured  dressing-gown,  which  covered 
him  from  head  to  foot,  and  concealed  whatever  he  had  on  beneath. 
But  now  I  missed  the  dressing-gown,  and  on  looking  round  the  room 
I  observed  that  there  were  no  stray  articles  of  apparel  lying  about ; 
and  on  r^arding  his  daughter  attentively,  I  perceived  that  she  was 
^as  thinly  and  as  scantily  clad  as  it  was  possible  for  any  one  to  be,  con- 
sidering the  coldness  of  the  weather.    I  did  not  think  it  was  so  bad 
as  it  was ;  but  I  guessed  from  the  symptoms — for  I  was  used  to  the 
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gradual  disappearance  of  the  wearing  apparel  among  the  inmates,  and 
knew  well  what  that  meant  —  that  there  was  a  lack  of  money  in  the 
house.  Now  I  had  received  that  very  morning  a  sum  which  had  been 
paid  to  me  for  an  advertisement  which  I  had  written  for  a  foreign 
singer,  who  with  very  kind  consideration  had  forwarded  me  the  seven 
and  sixpence,  which  was  the  price  agreed  on,  by  a  special  messenger. 
I  was  casting  over  in  my  mind  how  I  should  introduce  the  subject  in 
as  delicate  a  way  as  possible,  so  that  my  offering  an  advance  of  money 
should  not  appear  as  if  I  thought  them  in  a  state  of  destitution,  when 
Louisa  suddenly  cried  out,  as  she  caught  sight  of  something  from  the 
window,  — 

'<  There's  a  man  with  bread ! " 

The  eager  and  famished  look  which  she  gave  as  she  said  this  made 
her  father  fear  that  she  had  betrayed  their  secret,  and  he  reddened 
up  with  shame  and  mortification ;  for  the  greatest  humiliation  which 
can  befal  one  in  the  prison  is  to  be  thought  poor — so  ingrained  is  that 
feeling  in  the  souls  of  all,  even  of  the  wretchedest  and  the  poorest ! 
Louisa  coloured,  and  for  a  moment  became  crimson  all  over ;  but  in 
an  instant  after  her  face  resumed  the  ashy  paleness  which  I  had  ob- 
served at  first,  save  a  spot  of  red  on  each  cheek,  which  looked  unna- 
tural ;  her  eyes  too  were  very  bright  and  restless.  AH  these  were 
signs  and  tokens  which  I  could  not  mistake  ;  so  I  said,  in  a  careless 
way, — 

^'  I  came  to  propose  that  we  should  dine  together  to-day ;  that  is,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  bring  my  dinner  to  vour  room  and  join  it  to 
your's ;  for  I  have  bought  a  great  piece  of  meat,  I  said,  which  will 
not  keep,  and  if  some  one  does  not  help  me  to  get  through  with  it,  it 
will  be  a  waste : "  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  which  I  saw  they 
were  too  embarrassed  to  give,  I  went  out,  and  at  once  bought  a  half- 
quartern  loaf,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  a  large  slice 
of  cheese,  at  the  shop  in  the  fair. 

'<  See,"  said  I,  taking  the  things  in,  ''  how  rich  I  am.  I  have  brought 
these  in  first/,  and  if  Miss  Courtney  will  lay  the  cloth,  we  shaU  be 
getting  things  ready." 

The  poor  girl,  at  the  sight  of  the  bread,  was  nearly  overcome.  She 
seized  the  loaf  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  at  first  tried  to  break 
a  piece  off,  but  not  being  able  from  her  weakness  and  nervousness  to 
do  it,  she  pointed  to  the  bread,  and  then  to  her  father,  and  with 
a  sort  of  scream  cried  out  wildly,  — 

**  He ! "  pointing  to  her  father — "  and  I  too  !  We  have  not  eaten 
food  for  more  than  four  days  I"  Then,  bursting  into  an  hysterical  fit 
of  tears,  she  fainted  away  from  exhaustion,  and  from  the  sight  of  the 
food  so  unexpectedly  brought  to  her  for  which  she  was  craving. 

I  was  in  a  great  fright,  for  I  never  could  bear  to  see  women  in  that 
way;  but  I  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  make  haste  after 
a  doctor  who  lived  in  the  fair,  and  he,  coming  up,  between  her 
father  and  him,  they  contrived  to  restore  her,  though  not  without 
difficulty,  for  the  faint  was  a  very  bad  one,  on  account  of  her  extreme 
weakness.  Now  that  the  Doctor  had  appeared  in  the  matter  —  and  I 
must  say  of  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  benevolent  old* 
gentlemen  I  ever  knew  —  it  became  necessary  that  some  explanation 
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dwald  be  gi^en  to  aceoiint  for  the  young  lad/s  illness.  The  women 
io  the  prison  ivere  verv  much  in  the  habit  of  fainting  awaj  and 
got^  ofST  in  hysterics  m>ni  all  sorts  of  causes,  the  Doctor  informed 
me — as  indeed  was  natural  enough,  poor  things  I  living  in  the  dreadful 
WSJ  they  did  ;  so  that  when  the  Doctor  found  that  there  was  a 
reserre  in  communicating  the  reason  of  Miss  Courtney's  faint,  he 
tacribed  it  to  some  love  affair,  and  asked  no  more  about  it,  only 
begging  them,  if  there  should  be  any  return  of  the  complaint^ 
to  send  for  him  immediately. 

I  was  glad   to   see,  on  my  return  to  their  room  after  the  lapse 

of  some  time,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  loaf  had  been  consumed, 

and  that  my  friends  seemed  the  better  for  it.     As  the  exclamation  of 

his  daughter  had  revealed  to  me  the  secret  which  both  had  so  long 

eoncealed,  1   made  no  scruple  of  reproaching  them  both  for  not 

having  made  me  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  their  condition.   It  was 

Vm  Courtney  who  spoke,  and  she  told  me,  that  for  some  time  past 

they  bad  been  obliged  to  part  with  every  little  valuable  they  pos- 

BQued,  tin  they  had  nothing  left ;  and  then,  with  great  hesitation  and 

rductance,  she  confessed  that  they  had  sold  or  pledged  their  clothes 

fotr  foo4«  till  at  last  they  had  none  left  that  they  could  part  with. 

She  told  me  me  that  both  she  and  her  father  felt  a  sort  of  delirium 

from  hunger,    but  that  she  felt  it  most  on  the  morning   when  I 

discovered  their  destitute  state.     I  felt  hurt  at  first  with  Louisa 

and  with  her  father  for  having  concealed  from  me,   their  friend, 

the  actual  state  of  their  affairs ;  but  I  had  so  often  seen  people 

in  the   prison  who  had  fallen  from  affluence*  to  poverty  bear  the 

very   extremity  of  want    and  hunger   without   comphunt   rather 

than   confess    their   absolute  poverty,  though  in    a  prison,    that  I 

could  not  find  it  in  mv  heart  to  be  angry  with  them  long:  but  the 

experience  of  her  father's  sufferings  during  that  terrible  time  had  the 

most  disastrous  effect  on  the  fate  of  the  affectionate  Louisa;  for, 

although  she  could  bear  her  own  agony  in  silence,  she  could  not  bear 

to  witness  her  father's  pain  ;  and  tibis  is  the  way  that  it  fell  out. 

The  poor  girl,  weari^  out  with  exhaustion,  feU  asleep  on  her  father's 
couch.      I  rose  to  leave  the  room,  but  he  motioned  me  to  stay, 
thinking  it  did  not  matter,  I  suppose,  whether  an  old  man  of  threescore- 
and-ten  was  present  or  not ;   and  by  little  and  little  we  got  into 
conversation :  but  his  heart  being  full  of  his  daughter  and  of  her  suf- 
ferings, which  she  bore  with  such  patient  fortitude,  he  could  talk  of 
nothing    bat    her;    and    by  degrees   he    began   to    talk    of   the 
creditor   who   had    arrested  him,   and  who,   in  order  to  revenge 
himself  of  the  affiront  put  upon  him  by  Mr.  Courtney's  daughter, 
as  he  chose  to  consider  it,  had  endeavoured  to  wound  her  in  her 
tenderest  point  by  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  her  father.      Mr. 
Courtney  was  so  earnest,  and  I  was  so  interested,  that  I  believe, 
tor  the  moment^  we  both  forgot  the  sleeping  girl ;  but,  chancing  to 
turn  my  head  round  at  a  little  rustling  which  I  heard  behind  me, 
ibr  we  were   sitting  with   our   backs  to   the  sofa,   I  beheld  her 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  father  with  an  expression  which  I  cau 
never  forget^  snd  in  which  surprise,  reproach,  and  filial  love  were 
strangely  Uended,  and  which  quickly  changed  to  an  air  of  desperate 
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determination.  She  put  her  finger  to  her  lips,  to  intimate  to  me 
that  I  was  not  to  notice  that  she  was  awake — an  intimation  which  I 
had  the  thoughtlessness  or  the  weakness  to  comply  with ;  for  some- 
how, old  as  I  was,  I  felt  a  pleasure  in  being  made  a  confidant  bj 
a  young  and  beautiful  woman.  And  there  I  did  wrong  —  very 
wrong ;  and  Gt>d  knows  the  anguish  of  the  bitter  repentance  which 
I  have  suffered  from  that  act,  unimportant  as  it  seemed  at  the 
time,  and  venial  as  some  may  think  it  was  in  its  commission  ! 
And  it  is  enough,  perhaps,  that  human  beings  should  be  responsible 
for  the  direct  results  of  their  actions  without  being  made  ac- 
countable for  their  indirect  consequences :  for  who  can  tell  what 
may  be  the  effect  even  of  his  slightest  acts  ?  The  smallest  pebble 
cast  into  the  sea,  philosophers  say,  must  affect  the  vibration  of 
the  whole  mass  of  the  ocean  ;  and  so  it  is  with  man's  actions ! 

It  has  been  with  this  reflection  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  console 
myself  for  becoming  an  accomplice  with  Louisa  in  concealing  from 
her  father  the  fact  of  her  having  overheard  his  conversation  about 
her  suitor  and  his  persecutor.  Alas  !  that  apparently  insignificant 
departure  from  truth  cost  three  lives! 


CHAPTER  V. 

I  HADE  Mr.  Courtney  take  four  shillings  of  the  five  that  were  left ; 
and  that  lasted  them  pretty  well  for  four  days.  It  was  leaving 
myself  rather  short ;  and,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  no  work  came  in, 
so  I  was  obliged  to  live  on  the  remaining  shilling  as  well  as  I  could  : 
but  I  could  not  bear  to  see  that  beautiful  girl  wanting  food.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  talk  of  love  at  my  age,  but  I  certainly  had  a  great  affection 
for  that  girl ;  I  felt  it  from  the  first.  And  she  seemed  to  be  attached 
to  me :  that  was,  of  course,  because  I  had  done  a  little  service  to  her 
father  when  he  first  came  in  here.  I  remember  one  day — but  this  was 
previous  to  the  scene  which  I  have  described  about  the  bread] — I  went 
into  their  room  rather  better  dressed  than  usual,  for  I  had  on  my  pea- 
green  coat  with  basket  buttons,  which  had  been  in  and  out  of  pawn 
for  years  past,  with  a  nice  frilled  shirt  that  I  seldom  wore,  because  of 
the  expense  of  the  plaiting  ;  and  I  had  taken  a  little  pains  with  my 
hair, —  not  that  I  ever  cared  to  disguise  my  age,  but  I  always  had  a 
young  look  ;  and,  I  may  say  it  now  that  aU  such  vanities  are  over 
with  me,  I  was  considered  to  be  not  a  bad-looking  man  in  my  time  ; 
and  I  had  still  a  pretty  good  head  of  hair  at  the  sides  and  back  — 
white,  as  may  be  supposed  ;  but  that  accorded  with  my  complexion. 
Well  —  I  don't  know  why  I  run  on  in  this  way  ;  but  old  men  have 
always  had  a  privilege  to  talk,  from  Homer's  time  downwards  :  by  the 
by,  they  will  call  me  the  Nestor  of  the  Fleet. — I  went  into  the 
room,  I  say,  when  Louisa  was  there,  as  she  always  was  in  the  day- 
time, and  she  exclaimed,  "  How  well  you  look  to-day  I "  I  thought 
I  never  saw  her  look  so  handsome  ;  but  she  was  a  beautiful  creature ! 
And  she  had  such  little  winning  ways ;  and  she  used  to  fill  my  pipe 
with  her  delicate  fingers  (I  always  used  short-cut)  so  daintily,  and 
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pretended  to  like  the  smell  of  tobacco,  that  I  do  believe  if  I  had  been 

A  Jitde  jounger,  — but  this  is  all  very  foolish.    But  I  love  to  linger  on 

the  remembrance  of  her.    Poor  Louisa !  she  was  the  last  ray  of  light 

Uuit  shone  on  me  in  this  dreary  prison. — Well,  I  must  finish  my 

story. 

I  observed,  daring  the  four  days  following  that  on  which  I  had 

discovered  the   Courtneys'  condition,  that  Louisa  never  smiled  and 

seldom  spoke,  but  seemed  absorbed  by  some  thought  which  engrossed 

aU  her  factilties.     I  felt  uneasy — I  did  not  well  know  why;  but  I  was 

possessed  ^ith  a  vague  presentiment  of  some  coming  evil. 

Mr.  Courtney   once  or  twice  talked  of    the  possibility  of  the 

return  of  his  son ;  and  I  observed  that  Louisa  caught  at  the  idea 

eagerly :  but  when  he  came  to  consider  the  little  probability  there 

was  of  lus  son  coming  back  for  many  years,  of  the  uncertainty  of  his 

prospects,  and  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  she  returned  again 

to  her  melancholy  abstraction,  and  seemed  plunged  in  the  same  black 

despair  which  had  recently  overwhelmed  her.     I  could  not  help  being 

struck,  however,  by  her  manner  when  her  father  spoke  of  a  Captain 

Morton,  to  whom,  it  seemed,  her  brother  was  to  go  on  his  arrival 

in  India.     TV"  hen  her  father  dwelt  on  the  good  heart  and  the  amiable 

qualities  of  Captain  Morton,  and  on  the  kind  and  brotherly  reception 

which  his  son  was  sure  to  receive  from  his  old  friend,  I  remarked  that 

Louisa  blushed  and  breathed  thick,  and  that  the  tears  rushed  into  her 

eyes.     It  struck  me  that  there  had  been  an  intimate  acquaintance 

between  Miss  Courtney  and  that  Captain  Morton.     I  left  the  room, 

and  smoked  my  pipe  up  and  down  the  gaUery,  a  good  deal  discomposed 

by  the  thoughts  that  assailed  me  of  the  pain  and  disappointment  to 

which  all  are  exposed  in  this  world  of  care  and  sorrow ! 

When  I  went  with  her  father  to  the  gate  that  evening,  to  see  his 
daughter  out  of  the  prison,  the  gas-light,  shining  full  in  her  face,  made 
her  paleness  assume  so  ghastly  a  hue,  that  I  was  alarmed.  She  kissed 
her  lather  most  affectionately  just  before  she  went  through  the  gate, 
which  was  unusual,  as  she  generally  wished  him  good  night  in  his 
own  room.  But  on  this  occasion  she  dung  to  him  with  a  sort  of 
desperate  fondness ;  and  I  saw,  though  her  features  were  rigid  as 
marble,  that  her  eyes  shone  with  a  supernatural  brightness !  Just  as 
she  went  out  she  gave  her  hand  to  me ;  and  when  I  pressed  it  in  mine 
I  thought  it  felt  icy  cold.  I  did  not  like  all  these  appearances, 
although  I  did  not  know  what  definite  cause  to  ascribe  them  to ;  and 
I  went  to  bed  in  a  very  melancholy  state ;  and  next  morning  I  felt 
yerj  weak  and  low,  which  was  owing,  perhaps,  to  my  not  having  had 
any  sapper,  and  to  my  not  knowing  how  to  get  any  breakfast. 
Luckily  I  had  a  little  tobacco  left,  so  I  sat  down  and  smoked,  with  my 
eyes  directed  towards  the  entrance  of  the  yard — not  expecting  to  see 
Miss  Courtney,  however,  for  it  was  before  the  gate  was  opened  ;  and  I 
always  made  it  a  rule  to  be  ready  at  the  entrance  to  accompany  her  to 
her  father's  room. 

When  the  dock  struck  the  hour  for  opening  the  gate  I  went  to  the 
lobby  to  meet  her,  but  I  did  not  take  my  pipe.  I  felt  very  dull  that 
morning, — and  the  turnkey,  who  was  a  remarkably  civil  and  polite 
persmiy  remarked  it ;  for  aU  the  officers  were  always  very  respectful 

o  s 
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to  me,  in  deference  to  my  long  residence  in  the  prison  and  my  re- 
spectability. I  made  some  civil  reply  to  the  turnkey's  remark^- 1 
forget  what,  and  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  door  through  which 
strangers  passed  to  the  lobby. 

'*  You  are  waiting  for  Miss  Courtney  ?  "  sud  the  turnkey. 

^  Yes,"  said  I,  ^'  I  am :  Miss  Courtney  is  late  this  morning." 

I  had  no  idea  that  my  attention  to  Miss  Courtney  had  been  re- 
marked, which  shows  how  careful  gentlemen  should  be  in  their 
attentions  to  ladies,  lest  they  should  unthinkingly  compromise  their 
reputations,  and  give  occasion  for  disparaging  reports ;  and  I  was 
astonished  when  the  turnkey  said,  with  a  knowing  look,  and  lifting 
up  the  key  which  he  held  in  his  hand  in  an  admonishing  way : — 

"  Ah  I  Mr.  Seedy,  you  have  been  a  rare  one  in  your  days,  I  '11  be 
bound;  but  you  are  a  little  too  old  to  play  the  gallant  now." 

I  declare  I  never  felt  more  hurt  in  my  life.  But  the  vulgarity  and 
impertinent  familiarity  of  these  people  is  disgusting.  I  said  nothing, 
but  left  the  lobby,  and  waited  by  the  iron  rails  so  that  I  could  see 
Louisa  when  the  door  opened;  but  I  waited  and  waited,  and  no 
Louisa  came.  Her  father  came  down,  and  I  expressed  to  him  my 
surprise  that  his  daughter  had  not  come  in,  with  her  usual  punctuality, 
— "to  make  breakfast,"  I  was  going  to  say;  but  I  remembered  iha^ 
most  likely,  he  had  nothing  for  breakfast  that  morning,  like  myself;  so 
I  checked  myself,  that  I  might  not  hurt  his  feelings.  Well,  there  we 
stood  waiting  and  wondering ;  and  at  last  I  asked  one  of  the  char- 
women of  the  place  to  go  to  Miss  Courtney's  lodging,  and  inquire  for 
her, — for  she  still  lodged  at  the  rooms  of  their  old  servant^  who^  by- 
the-way,  had  only  just  sufficient  to  live  on.  She  informed  us,  on  her 
return,  that  the  young  lady  had  gone  out  early  that  morning  with 
another  lady  and  a  gentleman,  who  fetched  her  in  a  coach ;  that  she 
was  dressed  in  white,  as  if  she  was  going  to  a  wedding ;  but  that  she 
was  in  such  a  fainting  state  that  they  were  obliged  to  lift  her  into  the 
coach  ;  and  that  then  the  coach  drove  away. 

We  looked  at  one  another  at  this — her  father  and  I, — for  the  same 
thought  flashed  on  both  of  us  on  the  instant.  Her  father  took  hold 
of  my  arm,  and  went  with  me  into  the  comer  of  the  yard ;  and,  if  he 
had  not  sat  down  on  the  long  seat  that  went  all  along  the  side  of  the 
yard  under  the  wall,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  fallen. 

"  I  have  a  suspicion,"  he  said,  "  of  the  reason  of  Louisa  not  coming 
in  this  morning."  And  then  he  looked  at  me,  as  if  to  divine  my 
thoughts. 

I  was  very  grave. 

"That  heroic  girl,"  said  he,  "has  by  some  means  found  out  the 
secret  of  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment^  and  she  has  sacrificed  her- 
self to  that  man  for  my  sake  I " 

I  could  not  speak.  If  the  whole  building  of  the  prison  bad  been 
placed  on  my  heart,  I  could  not  have  felt  a  heavier  load. 

"  How  she  has  discovered  the  secret,"  he  continued,  "  I  cannot 
imagine ;  but  this  dressing  in  white,  and  the  story  of  the  gentleman 
and  lady  taking  her  away  in  a  coach,  seems  to  show  that  she  has 
taken  a  desperate  resolution." 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  I  did  not  like  her  to  many  at  alL   I 
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was  not  such  an  old  fool  ad  to  suppose  that  she  could  many  me ;  but 
the  news  of  her  being  about  to  marry  some  one  else  gave  me  a  shock 
which  I  cannot  well  describe ;  it  was  cutting  me  off  from  her  for 
ever :  and  the  idea  of  her  marrying,  under  such  circumstances,  a  man 
whom  she  disliked — forcing  hersdf  to  the  most  dreadful  sacrifice 
which  woman  can  offer -~  made  me  shudder.  I  remained  silent,  in  a 
sort  of  whirl  and  oonfofflon  of  thought ;  for  the  news  had  come  so 
suddenly  upon  me  that  I  did  not  know  in  what  light  to  view  it,  or  what 
to  do.  But  her  father  looking  at  me  with  an  anxious  air,  as  if 
eipeetiiig  me  to  say  something,  and  indeed  looking  up  to  me,  I  believe, 
fiir  consolation  under  such  an  afflicting  calamity,  I  tried  to  put  the 
best  face  upon  the  matter  I  could ;  so  I  said,  trying  to  throw  a  little 
dieerfnlness  into  my  tone  :^- 

*'  This  may  not  turn  out  so  bad  at  last  as  we  both  think.  One 
tiung  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  man :  if  our  surmises  are  indeed 
troe^  he  marries  your  daughter  without  fortune,  and  at  a  time  when 
your  own  a&irs  are  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb.  Matters  are  so  bad," 
said  I,  '^  that  they  cannot  well  be  worse.** 

He  shook  his  head,  and  repHed  mournfully  :  — 

"  You  do  not  know  Louisa  I  You  have  no  idea  of  the  depth  of 
feeling  and  the  strength  of  resolution  which  lie  under  that  gentle 
exterior  and  modest  softness.  Besides," — here  he  hesitated,  but 
presently  he  went  on,  —  ^^  besides,  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  her 
affections;  — but  all  that  had  better  be  buried  in  oblivion  now!  Let 
us  send  out  again,  and  txy  if  we  can  get  any  further  information." 

There  was  a  quiet  and  discreet  man,  about  my  own  age,  who  acted 
as  a  messenger  for  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  and  whom  I  knew  to  be 
trustworthy.  He  had  been  confined  for  debt  in  the  Fleet  for  more 
than  thirty  years  himself;  and  when  he  was  discharged — which  he 
was  from  the  death  of  his  creditor,  whose  representatives  did  not  care 
to  keep  a  penniless  debtor  in  prison  any  longer ;  not  having  any  rela- 
tions living,  nor  knowing  where  to  go,  he  had  remained  hanging  about 
the  prison,  where  he  did  odd  jobs,  and  went  on  errands ;  and  as  his 
integrity  was  so  great  that  he  could  be  trusted  with  money  without 
counting,  he  got  a  good  deal  of  employment,  and  contrived  to  pick 
up  a  decent  livelihood.  Seeing  him  stand^g  by  the  entrance,  I 
beckoned  to  him,  and  explaining  as  much  as  was  necessary,  begged 
him  to  endeavour  to  trace  where  Miss  Courtney  had  gone,  and  what 
was  the  meaninir  of  the  circumstance  reported  by  the  charwoman. 
He  agreed  to  dTthis  willingly ;  and  we  w>dked  about  the  yard  waiting 
for  Mm  to  come  back.  He  was  a  long  time  gone,  and  I  got  more 
and  more  uneasy.  Her  father,  I  could  see,  was  internally  agitated  by 
a  terrible  confiict ;  but  he  mastered  his  emotion,  though  the  muscles 
of  his  upper  lip  were  contracted  with  a  quivering  convulsion  that 
was  painful  to  see.  Suddenly,  I  saw  our  messenger  return.  He 
came  in  at  a  brisk  but  tottering  pace  to  the  spot  .where  we  were 
standing.  I  could  see  in  a  moment  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  some 
strange  news,  for  his  face  was  flushed  and  heated  with  the  haste  that 
he  had  made  to  get  back,  and  he  came  up  to  us  in  great  agitation. 
He  looked  at  me  as  if  asking  for  my  sanction  to  tell  his  story ;  but  I 
fearing  the  worst,  without  saying  a  word,  led  Mr.  Courtney,  who  was 
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stricken  with  dread,  and  submissive  as  a  child,  to  his  own  room ; 
and  when  I  had  shut  the  door,  I  nodded  to  the  messenger  to  go  on 
with  his  story.  He  was  still  reluctant^  so  I  proceeded  to  question 
him  as  calmly  as  I  could, — 

"  You  went  to  Miss  Courtney's  lodging  ?  " 

"  She  was  not  there." 

"  Could  you  trace  the  coach  ?  " 

"  r  did ;  but "* 

"  Where  did  it  take  her  to  ?  ** 

*^  It  took  her,**  he  replied,  with  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  and 
looking  at  her  father,  '^  to  a  church." 

Her  father  turned  his  eyes  on  mine  with  a  despairing  look. 

I  did  not  know  how  to  frame  the  next  question ;  but  while  I  was 
studying  it,  the  messenger  continued : — 

'^  They  told  me  there,  that  a  lady  had  been  brought  to  the  church ; 
but  that  she  was  so  ill  that  the  clergyman  at  first  refused  to  perform 
the  ceremony.  But  the  lady  recovering  a  little,  insisted ;  and  so  . 
she  was  married !  " 

Her  father  here  groaned,  and  put  his  hands  before  his  face. 

"  And  was  that  all  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  No ! "  replied  the  man,  with  still  greater  hesitation,  and  looking 
alternately  at  me  and  at  her  father.  "  I  ascertained  where  the  coach 
which  took  them  away  from  the  church  had  been  ordered  to  drive,  and 
I  followed  them  there." 

«  And  then " 

*'  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  said,  ^  I  had\K>me  from  the  young  lady's 
father.'  It  was  a  woman-servant  that  opened  the  door ;  —  and  there 
was  a  great  bustle  of  running  up  and  down  stairs.  While  I  stood  at 
the  door  a  lad  brushed  past  us  ;  and  the  woman  wanted  to  question 
him,  but  he  said,  ' Don't  stop  me ;  I 'm  going  for  a  doctor? ' " 

^^  Who  for  ?  "  said  I,  for  my  heart  misgave  me :  and  Mr.  Courtney 
gazed  at  the  man  with  intense  emotion,  watching  for  his  next  words. 

'^  It  was  for  the  young  lady.  She  had  fainted  away  the  moment 
she  quitted  the  church,  and  nothing  they  could  do  could  restore  her. 
I  waited  in  the  hall,  for  nobody  took  much  notice  of  me  in  the  confu- 
sion, till  the  doctor  came.  He  went  up-stairs  very  quick,  and  after  some 
time  came  down  again  slowly.  An  elderly-looking  woman  came  down 
with  him  ;  and  I  heard  him  say  at  the  door,  '  There  is  no  hope.'  As 
the  lady  turned  back  from  the  door  she  noticed  me,  and  asked  me  my 
business.  I  said  I  had  come  there  from  Mr.  Courtney  to  inquire 
about  his  daughter.  The  lady  mused  for  a  moment  on  this,  and  then 
said,  '  It's  a  bad  business ;  and  I  told  my  brother  he  was  wrong  :  I 
don't  know  how  you  are  to  break  it  to  her  father, '  said  she." 

He  stopped  here,  and  could  not  go  on.  All  this  while  Mr.  Court- 
ney was  gazing  at  him,  with  his  hands  clasped.  I  admired  the  firm- 
ness with  which  he  received  the  dreadful  intelligence ;  but  I  was  mis- 
taken. I  thought  it  better  that  he  should  k^ow  the  worst  while 
he  seemed  so  well  able  to  bear  it;  so  I  urged  the  messenger  to 
proceed. 

"  What  was  it  exactly,"  said  I,  "  that  the  lady  said  to  you  ?  " 

'^  She  said  that  the  poor  girl  was  -*—  dying ! " 
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I  saw  that  her  poor  father  was  choking,  but  he  gave  no  outward 
sign  of  his  inward  suffering,  except  hj  the  quivering  of  his  lips.  I 
whispered  to  the  messenger  to  go  away,  and  then  turned  my  attention 
to  my  friend.  He  motioned  to  me  to  put  my  face  close  to  his,  and  in 
a  hollow  voice  which  made  me  start,  for  I  never  had  heard  such  sounds 
from  human  throat  before,  he  said,  — 

"IwiUgotoherl" 

*' You  forget,"  I  said,  trying  to  soothe  him,  "that  you  cannot  go 
to  her :  we  are  in  prison." 

^  I  will  ask  the  warden,"  he  said ;  **  he  cannot  irefuse  me." 

He  got  up  from  his  chair,  and,  staggering  out  of  his  room,  I  helping 
him  as  well  as  I  could,  and  others  assisting  as  we  went  down  stairs 
and  across  the  yard,  he  was  shown  with  me  into  the  warden's  room. 
But  he  was  too  much  overpowered  with  his  own  emotion  to  speak ; 
80  it  was  I  who  had  to  make  the  necessary  ezpLinations :  but  the 
officer  who  acted  for  the  warden  said  it  was  quite  against  the  rules, 
and  totally  out  of  the  question.  It  would  be  equivalent,  he  said,  to 
an  escape ;  and  he  should  be  saddled  with  the  debt." 

'^But  he  will  be  sure  to  come  back,"  said  I ;  '4t  is  easy  to  take 
precautions  to  prevent  an  escape.  Surely  you  will  not  refuse  to  let  a 
father  see  his  dying  child,  who  has  sacrificed  herself  for  him,  and 
perhaps  in  vain  !  Such  a  favour  would  not  be  refused  to  a  prisoner 
in  a  gaol  accused  of  murder :  and  what  terrible  crime  is  there  in  being 
guilty  of  debt  to  place  a  man  in  a  worse  condition  than  a  murderer  ?  " 
But  all  representations,  entreaties,  and  expostulations  were  useless. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Courtney,  recovering  his  voice,  appealed  to 
the  feelings  of  the  official  with  an  eloquence  and  a  pathos  that  would 
have  softened  the  heart  of  a  savage.  But  I  do  wrong  to  compare  the 
customs  of  savages  with  the  usages  of  men  calling  themselves  civilised : 
there  is  no  set  of  savages  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  would  practise 
towards  each  other  the  cruelties  and  barbarities  which  civilised  men, 
in  the  name  of  the  law,  commit  on  their  fellow-creatures.  It  was,  I 
say,  all  in  vain ;  he  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  stone  walls  of 
the  prison. 

I  coaxed  my  poor  friend  back  to  his  room,  but  I  thought  he  would 
have  dashed  out  his  brains  against  the  walls  in  his  mad  excitement  at 
being  stopped,  by  the  cruel  severity  of  the  law,  from  visiting  his 
dying  girl  before  she  breathed  her  last.  He  stamped,  and  tore  his 
hair,  and  cursed  the  law-makers  and  the  law-executors ;  arraigning 
even  Providence  in  his  phrenzy  for  permitting  such  abominations 
to  exist  on  earth  ;  comparing  mankind  to  fiends  who  deserved  all  the 
calamities  that  afflicted  them,  for  permitting  the  exercise  of  such 
cruelty  on  one  another  as  that  which  now  separated  him  from  his 
child.  I  rebuked  him  for  this  gently,  saying  that  he  must  not  make 
the  many  responsible  for  the  sins  of  the  few ;  and  I  tried  to  bring  his 
mind  back  to  a  right  state,  urging  him  to  submit  to  the  dispensations 
of  Providence,  who,  doubtless,  had  good  reasons  for  permitting  the 
misery  which,  prevails  in  the  world  to  continue  for  a  time,  in  order  to 
work  out  some  wise  and  benevolent  ends,  which,  to  our  limited 
facoltiesy  are  mysterious  and  inscrutable.  I  succeeded  in  calming 
him,  or  rather,  he  was  worn  out  with  the  tearing  conflict  of  his  own 
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grief ;  and  I  placed  him  on  the  sofa,  on  which  he  hj  moaning.  I  sat 
by  the  window  watching  him,  and  turning  over  in  mj  mind  all  sorts 
of  projects,  but  all  wild  and  impracticable,  when,  suddenly,  I  saw  a 
bustle  at  the  entrance  of  the  yard.  The  people  who  were  sauntering 
about  flocked  to  the  door-way,  as  if  something  extraordinary  had 
happened.  Presently  after,  several  men  appeared  bearing  a  sofa 
without  a  back,  and  resembling  a  stretcher,  such  as  is  used  for 
transporting  bodies  which  have  met  with  sudden  death  or  accident  in 
the  streets.  As  soon  as  the  sofa  was  turned  round,  and  the  men 
began  to  descend  the  two  or  three  steps  leading  into  the  yard,  I 
distinguished  on  the  sofa  the  body  of  a  female  dressed  in  white,  and 
with  her  feet  wrapped  in  shawls.  I  guessed  in  a  moment  who  that 
female  was  :  I  did  not  doubt  that  the  death-stricken  Louisa,  finding 
her  end  approaching,  had  insisted  on  being  conveyed  to  her  father  in 
the  prison.     And  it  was  so,  as  I  learnt  afterwards. 

Ilie  whole  prison  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  as  may  be 
supposed,  for  Miss  Courtney  was  known  by  sight  to  nearly  all  the 
inmates,  who  respected  her  for  her  reserved  and  modest  demeanour, 
and  for  her  devotion  to  her  father.  I  felt  that  a  terrible  scene  was 
approaching ;  but  I  was  at  a  loss  at  the  moment  how  to  communicate 
to  Mr.  Courtney  that  his  daughter  was  being  brought  up-stairs. 
While  I  was  deliberating,  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  which  I 
opened,  when  I  found  the  procession  on  the  outside.  There  was  no 
noise,  although  the  passage  was  thronged  with  anxious  faces ;  but 
somehow  the  story  of  the  poor  girl's  devotion  —  how  she  had  sacrificed 
herself  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  her  father's  liberty —  had  got  abroad, 
and  there  was  a  feeling  of  deep  admiration  at  the  act,  and  of  solemn 
awe  at  the  catastrophe.  There  were  several  of  the  charwomen 
about  who  were  the  usual  attendants  on  the  prisoners,  and  with  their 
assistance!  conveyed  Louisa  into  her  father's  cell,  after  first  apprising 
him  of  her  arrival.  We  laid  her  on  her  father's  couch;  —  it  was 
evident  that  she  was  dying.  She  had  in  her  hand  a  paper  which  she 
grasped  tenaciously,  seeming  to  concentrate  all  her  remaining  powers 
of  life  in  that  one  act.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  she  only  muttered 
some  inarticulate  words  which  we  could  not  understand ;  but  we 
gathered  from  a  feeble  gesture  which  she  made  that  she  wished  to 
present  the  paper  to  her  father.  He  took  it ;  but  all  his  faculties 
seemed  paralysed,  and  he  could  neither  read  it  nor  open  it :  he  held 
it  forwitfd  to  me. 

My  own  hands  trembled  very  much,  and  my  eyes  were  so  dim  that 
I  could  hardly  see,  but  I  made  a  shift  to  read  it  The  paper  was  an 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  her  father's  detaining  creditor  to  abandon 
all  his  claims  on  her  father  on  the  morning  of  the  daughter's  marriage 
with  him.  My  poor  fnend  looked  at  the  stone  walls  of  his  cell,  and 
then  at  his  daughter :  he  could  not  speak ;  but  I  could  see  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind :  his  looks  spoke  as  plainly  as  words  that  he 
would  gladly  have  remained  in  prison  to  the  end  of  his  life,  than  pur- 
chase freedom  at  such  a  price !  He  knelt  down  by  his  daughter's 
side,  and  took  her  hand  in  his  ;  he  kissed  it ;  and  then  he  kissed  her 
forehead,  and  blessed  her  !  The  poor  girl  smiled  a  heavenly  smile  of 
satisfaction  as  her  father  blessed  her,  and  made  an  efibrt  to  speak ; 
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bat  she  ootdd  not  I  Life  was  ebbing  fast !  She  made  a  little  motion 
with  her  hand,  as  I  stood  by  crying  like  a  child ;  but  her  father  shed 
no  tear  I  I  took  her  hand,  and  I  tiiought  I  felt  a  feeble  pressure :  it 
was  the  poor  girl's  thanks  for  the  little  acts  of  kindness  I  had  shown 
to  her  father  1  I  tried  to  summon  up  fortitude  to  speak  some  words 
of  conaolatioiiy  and  I  asked  her,  very  gently,  if  she  would  like  to  see  a 
dergyman? 

S^e  made  another  motion  with  her  hand,  but  whether  it  was  an 
assent  or  not  I  could  not  tell ;  and  I  was  about  to  repeat  the  question, 
when  I  was  stopped  by  a  hurried  knock  at  the  door,  as  if  given  by 
some  one  in  haste.  I  went  to  open  it,  but  before  I  had  time  to  place 
my  hand  on  the  handle,  it  was  opened  from  the  outside,  and  a  young 
nun  entered  hastily,  followed  by  another  gentleman,  tall,  and  in  a  mili- 
tary frock-coat.  The  exclamation  of  Mr.  Courtney  as  they  entered 
revealed  at  once  the  name  and  relationship  of  the  younger  one. 

^  My  son  I  **  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  and  with  an  expression  of 
mingled  joy  and  sorrow — '^my  son  !  In  such  a  place  ! — and  at 
such  a  time  I  And  you,  too,  Morton ! "  he  exclaimed  to  the  other. 
*'  Louisa ! "  exclauned  Morton.  '^  My  God  I  how  is  this  ?  " 
At  this  cherished  name,  and  at  the  sound  of  the  long-loved  voice, 
the  dying  Louisa  sprang  up  from  the  couch  as  if  she  had  received  an 
eleetric  shock,  and  opening  her  eyes,  which  were  lit  up  with  a  bril- 
liancy that  actually  seemed  to  shed  light  throughout  the  cell,  she 
fixed  them  on  Morton,  and  uttered  a  scream,  so  load,  so  shrill,  so  full 
of  agony,  that  it  penetrated  into  our  very  souls,  while  the  stone  walls 
of  the  cell  seemed  to  vibrate  with  the  thnlling  sound  I 

'^  Edmund !"  she  cried  out,  as  she  raised  up  her  arms  and  stretched 
them  towards  him.  It  was  the  first  word  that  she  had  spoken,  and  it 
was  her  last.  Edmund  Morton  flew  to  her ;  but  at  his  approach  some 
dreadful  recollection  seemed  to  come  over  her.  She  hurriedly  felt 
for  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand ;  she  held  it  up,  and  pointed  to 
the  fatal  ring  which  encircled  it.  With  a  frantic  gesture  she  tore  it 
off  and  flung  it  from  her.  I  heard  its  faint  tinkle  as  it  struck  on  the 
stone  floor.  Then,  placing  her  hand  on  her  heart,  her  head  slowly 
bent  forward,  like  a  flower  drooping,  and  her  body  falling  slowly 
had[,  she  sank  on  the  couch ;  —  she  was  dead ! 

**  Who  has  done  this ?"  said  Morton,  frantically ;  **  and  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ring  ?  Has  she  been  forced  to  marry  ?  Can  it  be  ?** 
said  he,  looking  at  her  father  with  a  fearful  look  of  suspicion. 

I  laid  my  hand  on  him  and  led  him  from  the  cell.  The  son  fol- 
kwed  us.  I  took  him  to  the  end  of  the  gallery,  by  the  window, 
where  there  was  no  one  to  overhear  us,  and  there,  in  few  words,  I 
told  him  the  truth  of  the  case.  He  made  no  reply ;  but  I  saw  that 
he  clenched  his  teeth,  and  bit  his  lip  till  the  blood  started. 
**  George,"  he  said,  *'  go  to  your  father." 

George  Courtney  mused  for  a  moment,  and  went  in.  I  did  not  like 
to  accompany  him  at  such  a  time  of  sorrow,  so  I  remained  outside ; 
bat  be  had  not  been  in  the  room  many  seconds  before  he  opened  the 
door  hsstilj,  and  beckoning  me  in,  pointed  to  his  father. 

His  father  was  kneeling  by  the  side  of  poor  Louisa ;  his  hands 
clsnied  as  if  ii^  prayer,  and  lus  head  leaning  forward  and  resting  on 
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her  body.  I  approached  him  reverently ;  but  I  was  alarmed  at  a  cer* 
fain  air  of  motionless  rigidity  which  his  attitude  presented.  I  went 
up  to  him  and  felt  his  hand  ;  he  made  no  sign  I  I  raised  up  his  head  ; 
he  made  no  resistance  I  ""I  felt  his  pulse ;  there  was  no  pulse  I  The 
shock  had'  killed  him ! 

I  cannot  pretend  to  describe  the  anguish  of  his  son  I  "  Mother ! 
father!  sister!" — he  kept  on  repeating — "all  dead!"  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  could  force  him  away  from  the  room  to  allow  the  ne- 
cessary offices  to  be  performed  on  the  bodies  of  the  father  and  daughter. 
I  got  him  to  my  room,  where  he  laid  down  on  the  bed  in  a  state  of 
grief  which  no  solace  could  reach.  I  sat  up  with  him  all  night.  He 
asked  repeatedly  for  Morton.  And  in  the  morning,  when  the  gate 
was  opened,  his  impatience  to  see  his  friend  became  excessiye,  almost 
to  delirium.  Alas !  the  news  of  his  friend  came  too  soon.  An  old 
chum  of  mine  called  me  out  of  my  room  soon  after  the  gate  was  opened, 
and  asked  me  if  the  name  of  the  tall  gentleman,  whom  all  the  prison 
by  some  means  had  learnt  was  the  lover  of  Louisa,  was  not  Mortim, 
and  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  to  me  an  account  in  the  newspaper 
headed  "  Fatal  Duel."  I  could  not  see  to  read  it  in  the  dusk  of  the 
passage,  so  I  took  the  paper  into  my  room.  I  was  afraid  to  look  at 
it ;  and  I  stood  by  the  window,  holding  the  paper  in  my  hand.  Young 
Courtney  saw  by  my  look  that  there  was  something  in  the  paper  which 
concerned  him ;  and  taking  it  from  me,  his  eye  caught  the  heading  of 
the  paragraph,  and  he  ran  over  it  with  intense  anxiety. 

«  Thank  God,"  he  said,  «  he  is  safe ! " 

«  Who  is  safe  ?"  said  I. 

^'  Morton  is  safe !  He  has  shot  the  rascal !  He  will  want  me  now ; 
I  must  go." 

Saying  this  he  hastily  left  me;  and  I  afterwards  learnt  that  he 
joined  his  friend  and  accompanied  him  abroad ;  but  he  returned  in 
time  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  father  and  his  sister. 

I  wish  that  the  sorrows  of  my  tale  ended  here.  But  I  grieve  to  tell 
that  the  suddenness  and  terrible  nature  of  the  shock  of  hearing  of  the 
death  of  his  mother,  and  witnessing  the  death  of  his  father  and  his 
sister,  all  in  the  same  moment,  produced  a  fatal  effect  on  the  stunned 
intellects  of  George  Courtney.  He  lost  his  reason, — perhaps  it  was 
best  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence,  if 
his  memory  had  been  preserved,  he  could  not  have  forgotten  the 
events  of  that  fatal  time :  I  am  sure  I  never  shall. 

I  never  heard  of  Captain  Morton  afterwards.  George  Courtney  is 
still  living  in  a  private  asylum  for  the  insane.  I  'm  sure  I  wonder 
how  I  am  still  living,  after  all  I  have  suffered  and  witnessed  of  the 
sufferings  of  others  !  But  it  cannot  be  long  now  before  I  shall  be  at 
rest  too ;  and  after  my  death,  the  publication  of  these  Chronicles  of 
the  Fleet  Prison  may  do  good  to  my  fellow-creatures,  as  exemplifying 
some  of  the  consequences  of  Imprisonment  for  Debt ! 
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It  was  on  an  autumn  evening  of  the  year  1815,  less  than  three 
months  after  tliat  great  victorj  which  gave  peace  to  Europe,  and  re- 
opened the  Continent  to  the  inquisitive  and  rambling  propensities  of 
£ngliah  tourists,  that  a  commodious  travelling-chariot  was  seen  de- 
Bcending  a  long  steep  hill  upon  the  road  from  Lyons  to  Geneva.    The 
carriage  had  one  occupant,  a  gentleman  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age,  of  portly  person,  and  grave  but  agreeable  physiognomy,  and 
whose  style  of  dress  and  feature  at  least,  as  much  as  the  build  of  his 
carrii^e,  and  the  appearance  of  the  respectable  elderly  servant  who 
eat  bc^nd  it,  denoted  him  to  be  an  Englishman.    Although  the  wheel 
of  the  vehicle  was  carefully  locked,  the  extreme  steepness  of  the  de- 
so^at,  and  the  badness  of  the  road,  which  had  been  much  cut  up  by 
the  passage  of  artillery  and  baggage-waggons,  compelled  the  jack- 
booted  postilion  to  keep  his  horses  at  a  slow  pace.     The  traveller, 
however,  showed  no  symptoms  of  impatience,  but  appeared  rather  to 
enjoy  Uiis  trifling  delay,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  contem- 
platmg  at  leisure  the  charming  landscape  that  lay  spread  out  before 
him.     The  road,  running  along  the  side  of  the  hUl,  was  bounded  oq 
the  left  by  a  high  bank  covered  with  lofty  forest-trees.     The  oak,  the 
ash,  and  the  sycamore  blended  their  foliage,  of  which  the  various 
hues  of  green  were  already  beginning  to  be  softened  by  the  rich  red- 
brown  tints  of  autumn,  and  spread  their  large  limbs  across  the  road, 
along  the  edge  of  which,  encouraged  by  the  shade,  a  luxuriant  crop 
of  grass  and  wild  flowers  had  sprung  up.     The  ground  to  the  right 
hand  sloped  downwards,  also  thickly  wooded,  till  it  terminated  in  an 
extensive  plain,  highly  cultivated,  and  exhibiting  an  agreeable  variety 
of  vineyard,  com,  and  pasture  land.    From  out  of  various  clusters  of 
trees,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  river  that  wound  its  way  through  the 
level,  the  spires  and  towers  of  several  village  churches  were  seen 
rising ;  whilst  small  hamlets  and  detached  farm-houses,  surrounded  by 
bams,  hay-ricks,  and  the  other  evidences  of  rural  prosperity,  were 
still  more  numerous. 

To  one  of  these  farm-houses,  which  the  traveller  was  now  approach- 
ing; his  attention  was  particularly  attracted  by  its  rustic  beauty  and 
neatness.    It  was  little  more  than  a  cottage,  but  yet  of  comfortable 
dimensions  for  a  peasant's  dwelling,  and  it  stood  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  road,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  small  garden  —  a  perfect 
irilderaess  of  flowers.     The  setting  sun  threw  a  golden  gleam  upon 
the  whitewashed  walls  of  the  house,  and  upon  the  bright  panes  of  the 
windows,  which  were  embowered  in  honeysuckles  ;  and  its  rays  also 
feU  apon  the  faces  of  two  persons  who  were  standing  beneath  the 
trellise  porch.       One  of  these  was  a  young  girl,  apparently  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  whose  tight-fitting  corsage  displayed  a  trim 
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figure  to  the  best  advantage,  while  her  petticoat  of  striped  gingham 
revealed  a  neatly-turned  foot  and  ancle.  Her  countenance,  which 
was  piquant  and  pretty,  was  now  clouded  by  sorrow,  and  tears  were 
falling  from  her  large  blue  eyes  over  her  healthy  brown  cheek.  Her 
affliction,  whatever  its  cause,  seemed  shared  by  her  companion,  a 
young  man  some  four  or  five  years  older  than  herself,  who  stood  beside 
her  with  a  look  of  concern,  almost  of  despondency,  upon  his  hand- 
some face.  He  was  dressed  as  a  peasant,  in  jacket  and  trowsers  of 
coarse  dark  doth,  but  the  scrap  of  red  riband  displayed  on  his  left 
breast,  the  old  blue  foraging-cap  that  covered  his  head,  the  moustache 
on  his  upper  lip,  and  st^  more  his  smart  erect  bearing,  were  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  having  taken  share,  like  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men of  the  same  age  and  class,  in  one  or  more  of  Napoleon's  sangui- 
nary campaigns. 

To  a  man  like  our  traveller,  who  was  of  a  thoughtful  and  speca« 
lative  turn  of  mind,  there  were  the  materials  for  a  romance  in  the 
appearance  and  evident  grief  of  this  peasant  girl  and  soldier.  What-^ 
ever  imaginary  history  of  their  sorrows,  however,  he  might  have 
been  disposed  to  bmld  up,  he  had  little  time  allowed  him  wherein  to 
construct  it.  His  carriage  had  not  passed  the  cottage  more  than 
twenty  yards  when  one  of  the  front  wheels  sank  into  a  rut  of  unusual 
depth.  By  the  violence  of  the  shock  the  axletree  was  broken,  the 
wheel  came  oft,  and  the  vehicle,  the  top  of  which  was  heavily  laden 
with  trunks,  fell  completely  over  on  one  side.  Before  the  postilion 
could  dismount,  the  traveller's  servant,  who  had  escaped  with  a  roll 
in  the  dust,  hastened  to  the  carriage  door  to  extricate  his  master,  and 
almost  at  the  same  instant  the  young  peasant  from  the  cottage  stood 
l)e8ide  him  with  a  similar  intention. 

'^  Is  your  lordship  hurt  ?"  inquired  the  servant. 

"Not  materially,  James,"  was  the  reply  of  the  traveller,  who 
seemed,  however,  to  have  difficulty  in  raising  himself.  "  I  believe  that 
I  have  sprained  my  ankle.  Though,"  added  he,  as  he  got  upon  his  feet, 
evidently  with  some  pain,  "  perhaps  you  and  that  good  fellow  can 
lift  me  out." 

The  servant  jumped  upon  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  took  hold 
with  both  hands  of  one  of  his  master's  arms.  The  peasant,  apparently 
understanding  what  was  required  of  him,  followed  the  valet's  example^ 
with  the  exception  that  he  only  made  use  of  his  right  hand.  The 
traveller  was  a  large  and  heavy  man ;  and  the  awkwardness  of  the 
position  in  which  lus  two  bearers  found  themselves,  standing  upon 
the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  having  limited  space  to  turn  in,  rendered 
the  task  of  his  extrication  no  easy  one. 

"  Take  both  hands  to  it  I "  said  the  servant,  in  French,  and  somewhat 
impatiently,  to  his  assistant 

The  Frenchman  held  out  his  left  arm,  which  he  had  hitherto  allowed 
to  hang  by  his  side.  No  hand  protruded  from  the  loose  cuff;  and  the 
traveller  and  his  servant  now  perceived  that  the  limb  had  been  severed 
at  the  wrist. 

"  Un  souvenir  de  vos  compairioies/*  said  the  soldier,  with  a  slight 
and  somewhat  stem  smile.  *'  Mais  n*importe  I "  added  he  to  the  sur- 
prised servant^  "  the  right  will  be  sufficient."    And  by  a  vigorooi 
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oertuMi  ibBy  sacoeeded  in  lifting  the  traveller  ont  of  the  carriage. 
Supported  betiv-een  them,  he  reached  the  cottage  door,  where  he  was 
reodTed  bj  the  young  girl,  who  with  natoral  courtesy  and  winning 
kiodneas  o^  manner  ushered  him  into  a  neatlj-fomished  apartment, 
ud  brought  him  a  large  wicker  chair,  the  best  which  the  place 
aisrded.  The  tears  still  wet  upon  her  cheeks,  she  seemed,  with  true 
femmme  unselfishneaa,  to  forget  her  own  sorrows  in  her  sympathy 
vith  the  suflTering  stranger. 

The  traveller's  boot  was  now  removed  bj  his  valet,  and  cold  appli- 
cations recommended  by  the  latter,  who  pretended  to  some  medical 
skill,  and  decided  that  the  sprain  was  not  a  severe  one,  and  in  all 
probability  need  not  delay  their  journey  beyond  the  following  mom- 
isg.    He  advised  his  master,  if  the  thing  were  possible,  to  remain  at 
ibe  cottage  until  then,  and  to  pass  the  evening  in  using  such  remedies 
as  might  be  likely  to  prevent  inflammation  from  ensuing.     This  the 
traveller  was  at  first  unwilling  to  do  ;  but  on  learning  from  the  pos- 
tilion that  the  nearest  town,  or  even  large  village,  was  still  nearly 
fear  leagues  ofi^  he  seemed  disposed  to  yield  to  his  servant's  per- 
suasions. 

''There  is  probably  some  country  inn  within  a  short  distance, 
where  I  could  get  a  night's  lodging  ?"  he  asked  of  the  driver,  who 
stood  waiting  his  orders,  and  looking  considerably  crest-fallen  at  the 
mishap  that  had  occurred. 

''  AueuHf^  was  the  reply, — ''  not  one  that  Monsieur  could  lodge  in. 
Notiiing  better  then  petty  auberges  and  wine-shops,  where  they  would 
be  puzzled  to  provide  a  decent  bed,  to  say  notlung  of  other  accom- 
modations. But  if  Monsieur  would  like  to  remain  here,"  suggested 
the  man,  ''  I  am  sure  MamseUe  Jeannette  will  get  him  a  bed  as  good 
as  he  could  find  from  this  to  Gfeneva." 

**  OA,  avee piainr  J"  exclaimed  the  young  girL  ''I  should  have 
offered  it  sooner,  but  feared  we  had  no  room  good  enough  for  the 
gentleman  to  occupy." 

**  Tut,  tut,  Mamselle  Jeannette  I"  returned  the  postilion ;  **  the  gen- 
Heman  must  be  very  difficult  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  neatest  and 
nioest  farm-house  in  the  country,  though  there  may  be  larger.  He  is 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  U  Pere  Genton^^  continued  he,  in  a  sort  of  half 
confidential  tone,  as  Jeannette  left  the  room ;  ''  and  his  daughter  is 
the  best  and  prettiest  girl  for  many  a  league  round.  But  if  I  remain 
chattering  here,  Monsieur's  carriage  wiU  never  be  mended  by  to- 
morrow. There  is  a  wheelwright  at  the  next  post-house,  and  he  shall 
do  it,  if  he  works  at  it  all  night.  Merciy  Monsieur  /  "  concluded  the 
garrulous  fellow,  pocketing  the  crownpiece  which  the  Englishman 
handed  to  him.  "  Very  sorry  for  the  accident ;  but  Monsieur  knows 
it  was  not  mj  fault.  These  cursed  roads  I — there  has  been  nothing 
done  at  them  since  the  peace." 

And  with  a  profound  bow  to  the  generous  stranger  who  thus 
rewarded  him  for  having  upset  him  he  left  the  room,  and  the  next 
Instant  was  heard  clattering  off  vrith  the  horses. 

Whilst  his  servant  was  bathing  and  bandaging  his  ancle,  the  tra- 
veller remembored  the  one-handod  peasant  who  had  assisted  him  out 
of  bis  carriage^  and  inquired  what  had  become  of  him. 
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'*  He  walked  away,  my  lord,**  replied  the  attendant,  ^^  almost  as 
soon  as  he  had  helped  your  lordship  into  the  houses  He  is  as  surly 
as  can  be  about  his  hand.  I  asked  him  at  what  battle  he  had  lost  it ; 
but  he  looked  blacker  than  thunder,  and  I  thought  would  not  have 
answered.  At  last  he  muttered  out  something  about  la  demiere; 
so  I  suppose  it  was  at  Waterloo.  I  told  him  he  had  better  not  go  till 
your  lordship  had  seen  him  ;  but  he  turned  his  back  upon  me  and  went 
down  the  road  as  stiff  and  as  proud  as  if  he  had  been  Bonapart« 
himself." 

The  nobleman  smiled. 

^'  You  can  go,  James,**  said  he^  "  and  unpack  what  may  be  required 
for  us  to  pass  the  night  here.  And  request  Mademoiselle  Jeannette 
to  come  to  me  when  she  is  at  liberty." 

James  left  the  room,  and  in  another  minute  the  peasant  girl  made 
her  appearance. 

"  You  can  probably  tell  me,"  said  the  stranger,  ^^  where  I  can  find 
the  young  man  who  was  standing  at  the  door  of  your  house  when  this' 
unlucky  oyertum  happened.  I  should  wish  to  see,  and  thank  him  for 
the  assistance  he  so  readily  afforded  me." 

At  this  inquiry  a  slight  blush  suffused  Jeannette's  cheek,  and  the 
tears  again  started  to  her  eyes. 

"  You  wish  to  see  Victor,  sir?"  she  replied.  "  He  is  gone  home, 
and  will  not  be  here  again.  I  expect  each  moment  to  see  my  father 
return  ;  and  he  is  not  well  pleased  when  he  finds  Victor  at  the  house." 

<<  Indeed  I"  said  the  stranger.  '^  Monsieur  Victor's  presence,  then, 
is  le^  agreeable  to  your  father  than  to  yourself  ?" 

*'  It  is,  sir,  notOy  replied  Jeanette,  with  a  sigh,  '^  but  it  was  not 
always  so ; — only  since  Victor  lost  his  hand." 

"  And  when  did  that  misfortune  happen  to  him  ?" 

"  This  summer,  sir,  in  the  great  battle  with  the  English.  He  was 
a  long  time  in  hospital,  and  has  been  home  but  a  month.  When  he 
came  back  he  found  his  father  dead,  and  the  farm  sold  ;  and  then  my 
father  withdrew  his  consent  to  our  marriage ;  and  Victor's  heart  was 
almost  broken  by  all  these  misfortunes  coming  at  once,  though  he  is 
too  proud  to  show  how  unhappy  he  is.  Ah,  out.  Monsieur,  nous 
sommes  bien  malheureux  I "  said  poor  Jeannette,  struggling  vainly  to 
restrain  her  tears,  and  turning  away  to  conceal  them. 

The  traveller  spoke  kindly  and  soothingly  to  the  weeping  girl,  as- 
sured her  of  his  sympathy  with  her  sorrows,  and  urged  her,  if  the 
repetition  of  them  were  not  too  painful,  and  if  she  could  place  so  much 
confidence  in  a  stranger,  to  inform  him  more  exactly  of  their  nature. 

"  You  speak  very  kindly,  sir,"  answered  Jeanette  Genton — "  more 
80  than  anybody  has  spoken  to  me  of  late ;  for  my  father,  although  I 
know  he  loves  me,  has  looked  stem  and  angry  because  I  cannot  bear 
to  give  up  Victor,  and  because,  although  I  try  to  look  cheerful  before 
him,  he  sees  that  my  eyes  are  often  red  with  crying.  The  misfortunes 
of  a  poor  peasant  girl'can  have  little  interest  to  a  gentleman  like  you, 
sir,"  continued  she,  trying  to  force  a  smile ;  "  but  since  you  are  good 
enough  to  say  that  they  have,  I  will  tell  them  you,  for  I  think  it 
does  me  good  to  talk  of  them  sometimes,  instead  of  keeping  them  to 
myself  till  my  heart  is  like  to  burst.    You  must  know,  then,  sir,  that 
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it  is  now  four  years  since  Victor  was  taken  by  the  conscription  to  be 

t  Boldi^.      I    was  then  sixteen,  and  he  was  twenty,   but  we  had 

known  and  loved  each  other  from  children  up;  and  our  fathers — both 

our  mothers  were  dead — had  agreed  to  marry  us  when  we  should  be 

a  few  years  older.     It  was  a  sad  parting  between  Victor  Cazaux  and 

myself,  for  there  was  fighting  going  on  everywhere,  and  scarcely  a 

we^  passed   without  our    hearing  of    somebody  we  knew  being 

killed  or  wounded*     Victor  was  loath  to  leave  me,  but  he  had  always 

bad  &  fancy  for  a  soldier's  life;  and  he  told  me  so  much  how  he  shoidd 

distinguish  himself,  and  come  back  an  officer  with  an  epaulette  on  his 

shoulder,  and  how  I  should  some  day  find  myself  a  colonel's  lady,  that 

he  almost  persuaded  me  that  nothing  but  good  could  happen  to  one 

who  was  so  confident  in  himself  and  his  good  fortune. 

"  The  regiment  of  dragoons  into  which  Victor  was  drafted  was  in 
Spain,  and  more  than  two  years  elapsed  before  I  again  saw  him ;  and 
although  he  often  wrote  to  me,  many  of  his  letters  did  not  arrive. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  returned  to  France,  and  passed  with  us 
one  day,  during  which  his  regiment  halted  in  our  neighbourhood. 
Then  came  the  Emperor's  misfortunes,  when  he  was  sent  to  Elba. 
There  was  no  more  fighting,  and  Victor  was  trying  to  get  his  dis- 
diarge,  when  Napoleon  returned,  and  in  the  battle  by  which  he  was 
a  second  time  overthrown  Victor  lost  his  hand.  But  this  was  not 
his  only  misfortune.  When  he  was  taken  for  a  soldier  he  left  behind 
him  his  father,  and  his  elder  brother,  Louis,  who  were  residing  upon 
their  own  land,  about  a  league  from  this.  The  father  was  old  and 
infirm.  After  his  death  the  property  was  to  be  divided  between 
the  two  brothers,  and  would  have  enabled  both  of  them  to  live  in  com- 
fort But  soon  after  Victor's  departure  Louis  took  to  bad  courses, 
drank,  and  gambled,  and  neglect^  the  farm.  The  fields  remained 
iintiUed,  disease  spread  amongst  the  cattle,  and  the  riotous  living  and 
extravagance  of  the  eldest  son,  added  to  ill-luck  and  mismanagement^ 
were  at  last  cause,  that  house,  land,  and  stock  were  seized  and  sold  for 
the  payment  of  creditors.  The  father  died  of  grief,  Louis  Cazaux  left 
the  country  and  went  no  one  knew  whither ;  and  when  Victor  re- 
tomed,  a  noonth  ago,  with  a  red  riband  and  a  corporal's  chevrons  for 
sole  recompence  of  his  wounds  and  sufierings,  he  found  himself  penni- 
less and  without  resource." 

**  And  on  that  account  your  father  refuses  his  consent  to  your  mar- 
riage ?"  inquired  the  stranger,  who  had  listened  attentively  to  this 
simple  but  touching  narrative. 

^  He  does  so,  sir,"  replied  Jeannette,  mournfully :  "  and  although 
his  refusal  cuts  me  to  the  heart,  I  cannot  deny  that  he  is  perhaps  in 
the  right.  Had  Victor,  he  says,  returned  home  unmaimed,  the  mere 
loss  of  his  little  property  might  have  been  got  over.  Before  he  went 
to  the  army  he  was  well-skilled  in  farming:  he  might  still  have 
earned  his  Uving,  and  perhaps  in  a  year  or  two,  by  economy  and  a 
little  assistance,  have  improved  his  position,  and  rented  a  plot  of  land. 
But  for  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  both  his  hands.  A  man 
who  is  b^inning  the  world  with  nothing,  says  my  father,  whether  it 
be  the  first  time  or  the  second,  must  be  able  to  dig  and  labour  for 
hm^^,  and  not  look  on  whilst  others  do  it  for  him.    I  have  three 
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brothers  yonnger  than  myself,  sir,"  concluded  Jeannette :  "  mj  father^s 
farm  is  very  small ;  and  I  cannot  expect  him  to  take  away  from  their 
inheritance  to  keep  my  husband  and  myself  in  idleness.  The  poor 
boys  would  be  willing  enough  that  he  should  do  so,  but  he  has  forbid- 
den them  to  talk  to  him  about  it ;  neither  would  Victor  consent  to 
such  a  thing,  I  am  sure." 

^'But  is  there  no  pension  given,"  asked  the  traveller,  '*  to  those  who 
Buffered  wounds  or  mutilation  during  the  late  wars  ?" 

"  The  most  wretched  pittance,"  replied  the  girl  —  "a  few  sous  a 
day.  Certainly  no  resource  to  marry  upon,"  she  added,  with  a  melan- 
choly smile.  ''  And  even  that,  it  is  said,  Victor  will  perhaps  not  get, 
because  he  was  one  of  those  who  declared  for  the  Emperor  as  soon  as 
he  landed  from  Elba.  So  he  thinks  of  setting  out  to-morrow  for 
Paris,  and  trying  to  find  his  old  colonel,  who,  be  hopes,  will 
perhaps  get  him  some  employment  for  which  his  maimed  arm  shall 
not  incapacitate  him.  But  I  fear  that  his  colonel  may  have  too  many 
such  applications,  and  perhaps  too  little  power,  to  do  much  for  Victor. 
Nevertheless,  one  cannot  help  hoping,  you  know,  sir." 
•  Any  further  inquiries  that  the  traveller  might  have  wished  to  make 
concerning  Jeannette's  sorrows  were  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of 
the  F^re  Grenton,  a  hale,  respectable-looking  peasant  of  sixty.  He 
made  his  unexpected  visitor  welcome,  deplored  the  accident  that  had 
occurred  to  him,  and  trusted  that  his  daughter  had  attended  to  all 
his  wants  and  wishes. 

''We  are  told  that  we  have  no  particular  reason  to  love  your 
countrymen,  sir,"  said  he :  "  and  certainly  there  have  been  some  hard 
knocks  passing  between  us  of  late  years ;  but  heaven  forbid  that  Paul 
Genton  should  grudge  assistance  to  a  stranger  in  difficulty,  whatever 
his  nation  may  be.    All  that  is  here  is  heartily  at  your  service." 

And  turning  to  Jeannette,  he  desired  her  to  make  preparations  for 
supper,  which  was  soon  displayed  upon  a  coarse  but  snow-white 
table-cloth. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Englishman  took  an  opportunity, 
when  alone  with  Genton,  of  adroitly  putting  him  upon  the  subject  of 
his  daughter's  interrupted  marriage ;  and  from  him  he  heard  the  same 
accotmt  of  the  affair  which  Jeannette  had  already  given.  The  farmer 
deplored  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  preventing  the  union  of  the 
two  young  people,  but  had  no  difficulty  in  proving,  what  his  daughter 
had  already  admitted,  that  such  a  union  would,  under  the  circum- 
stances, be  highly  imprudent,  and  indeed  unjustifiable.  Victoria 
unfortunate  wound  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  support  a 
family  unless  he  had  sufficient  capital  to  enable  him  to  dispense  in  a 
great  measure  with  his  own  labour.  The  stranger  admitted  the 
justice  of  the  argument,  and  the  subject  was  dropp^. 

Two  wheelwrights,  who  had  for  some  time  been  working  at  the 
carriage,  now  departed,  saying  that  they  would  return  at  daybreak  and 
complete  the  repairs.  It  was  still  early ;  but  the  Eliaglishman, 
fatigued  by  his  day's  journey,  and  desirous  to  repose  his  sprained 
ankle,  which,  however,  was  already  considerably  benefited  by  his 
servant's  prescriptions,  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  to  bed.  His  host 
led  the  way  to  a  room  upon  the  first  floor,  the  simple  fittings  and 
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Kflnty  fiimitiire  of  which  were  folly  redeemed  by  the  exquisite 
deaaliness  and  order  that  prevailed  in  it. 

''This  is  Jeannette'B  room,"  said  Grenton,  as  he  ushered  in  the 
tiaTeller.  **  It  is  the  best  we  have ;  and  she  thought  Monsieur  would 
be  most  comfortable  here.  The  bed  may  not  be  as  soft  as  those  he 
is  used  to  sleep  in ;  but  I  am  sure  Monsieur  can  never  have  had  a 
cleaner  one.  The  sheets  are  just  come  in  from  the  bleaching-ground, 
ukd  still  smell  of  the  thjme  and  rosemary  they  have  been  l3ring  upon." 
And  wishing  his  guest  a  good  night's  rest,  he  left  the  apartment. 

On  getting  up  the  next  morning,  the  Englishman  experienced 
mnch  less  inconTenience  from  his  ankle,  which  appeared  to  be 
Tsther  bruised  than  sprained,  and  he  made  no  doubt  of  being  able 
to  continue  his  journey  without  risk,  at  least  as  fttr  as  Geneva. 
Whilst  his  servant  was  assisting  him  to  dress,  and  he  himself  was 
musing  over  poor  Jeannette's  story,  which  had  interested  him  in  no 
small  d^ree,  he  had  his  attention  attracted  by  a  piece  of  painted 
eanvass  that  was  fastened  by  four  nails  against  the  wall  in  a  recess 
of  his  bed-chamber,  above  a  small  rudely-carved  slab,  on  which 
stood  a  crncifix  and  a  receptacle  for  holy  water.  The  picture  had 
tile  appearance  of  having  been  cut  out  of  its  frame,  and  afterwards 
subjected  to  considerable  ill-treatment  The  paint  was  chipped  in 
one  or  two  places,  and  the  comers  were  creased  and  broken,  but  the 
body  of  the  picture  remained  almost  uninjured,  although  the  various 
colours  were  scarcely  distinguishable  through  the  thick  coating  of  dirt 
by  which  they  were  overlaid.  The  subject  was  Christ  bearing  his  Cross ; 
and  the  painter,  whoever  he  was,  had  known  how  to  give  to  the 
countenance  a  remarkably  beautiful,  almost  a  painful,  expression  of 
resignation  and  suffering — suffering  mental  rather  than  corporeal. 
The  physical  agony  endured,  the  thorns  that  pierced  his  brow,  the 
grievous  weight  of  the  heavy  cross,  the  stripes  and  bruises  inflicted 
on  him,  seemed  forgotten  by  the  sufferer  in  the  far  greater  anguish 
with  which  he  mourned  for  the  people  whom  God  had  once  chosen. 

Dirty  and  defaced  though  the  picture  was,  and  placed  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  low  and  impei^ectly-lighted  room,  the  stranger 
ranained  for  some  minutes  gazing  at  it,  apparently  fascinated  by  the 
beauty  of  expression  already  referred  to.  His  toilet  being  com- 
pleted, he  descended  the  stairs,  and  found  that  the  farmer  had  been 
obliged  to  go  out,  but  that  Jeannette  was  busied  preparing  for  her  guest 
the  best  breakfast  that  dairy,  poultry-yard,  and  orchard  could  supply. 
Whilst  partaking  of  the  meal  he  inquired  of  her  whence  she  had  got 
the  picture  that  hung  in  the  room  in  which  he  had  passed  the  night. 
**  It  was  Victor  who  left  it  here,"  replied  she,  **  when  he  returned 
fiom  Spain.  His  regiment  had  had  a  deal  of  hardship,  always 
fighting  and  noarching,  and  some  of  them  were  terribly  ragged,  their 
uniforms  faded  and  equipment  deficient.  Victor's  valise  was  so 
tattered  that  with  the  least  rain  its  contents  got  wetted,  and  to  protect 
them  he  wrapped  round  it  that  old  pieture,  which  he  had  found  in 
a  house  where  he  had  been  quartered  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
When  he  came  to  see  us  here,  he  got  a  new  valise,  and  threw  away 
the  other ;  bat  I  saved  the  picture,  because,  though  old  and  dirty,  I 
thoiurht  it  a  fitting  8ul]|ject  to  hang  up  over  my  prie-DieuJ* 
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"  Tou  would  probabl J  regret  parting  with  it^**  said  the  stranger,  **  as 
it  is  a  present  from  Monsieur  Victor?  " 

'<  Oh  no,  sir  P  replied  Jeannette,  "it  was  no  present.  He  had  thrown 
it  aside  and  thought  no  more  of  it, — indeed  had  left  us  before  I  per- 
ceiyed  and  took  possession  of  it.  And  if  you  would  like  the  picture, 
sir,  pray  take  it.  If  I  valued  it  more,  I  should  still  be  glad  to  give 
it  to  a  gentleman  who  has  been  so  kind  to  me  as  you  have." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  it,"  said  the  stranger, "  since  you  can  give  it 
without  regret.  I  am  fond  of  old  pictures ;  and  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  curious. and  interesting  one." 

Without  another  word,  Jeannette  ran  up  stairs  and  returned  with 
the  painting.  The  Englishman  took  it  to  the  window,  examined  it 
for  a  few  moments  with  attention,  and  then  rolling  it  up,  desired  his 
servant  to  place  it  in  a  comer  of  the  carriage,  which  was  now  standing 
at  the  door  with  post-horses  harnessed  to  it,  and  sufficiently  repaired 
to  continue  the  journey. 

"  I  think  you  said  that  Victor  sets  off  for  Paris  to  day,"  said  the 
traveller  to  his  young  hostess.  "  Though  he  came  last  night  to  take 
leave  of  you,  yet  as  his  farewell  was  interrupted  by  my  arrival,  he 
will  probably  wish  to  see  you  again  previously  to  his  departure  ? 

Jeannette  supposed — thought  it  likely — indeed  was  almost  sure  that 
Victor  would  call  at  the  farm  "pour  un  seul  moment,"  before  he  c(Hn- 
menced  his  journey.  • 

"I  have  some  friends  at  Paris,"  resumed  the  stranger,  smiling 
benevolently  at  her  embarrassment,  **  who  I  am  certain  have  it  in 
their  power  to  be  very  useful  to  him  in  procuring  the  employment  he 
wishes  to  obtain.  If  you  think  he  would  like  to  have  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation to  them,  I  shall  be  happy  to  write  one,  which  he  can 
take  with  him  and  present." 

Jeannette's  eyes  sparkled  at  this  offer;  and  she  had  no  occasion  to  use 
words  to  express  the  joy  with  which  it  inspired  her.  The  English* 
man  called  to  his  servant  to  bring  him  writing  materials,  and  sitting 
down  at  a  table,  wrote  a  few  lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  he 
folded,  sealed,  and  addressed  to  Monsieur  Victor  Cazaux. 

"  Give  this  to  Victor,"  said  he ;  "  and  keep  this  for  yourself,"  he 
added,  pressing  upon  the  hesitating  girl  a  ring  of  some  value ;  "  it 
will  do  for  a  wedding-ring,"  were  his  last  words,  as  he  got  into  his 
carriage,  which  the  next  instant  rolled  rapidly  away. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  his  departure  Victor  was  seen  coming 
down  the  road,  with  a  knapsack  on  his  shoulders  and  a  stout  stick  in 
his  hand*  The  expression  of  his  face,  although  sad,  was  composed 
and  resolute:  he  had  nerved  himself  for  a  painful  paiting  with 
his  mistress ;  and  it  was  with  much  surprise  that  on  entering  the 
house  he  saw  Jeannette  advance  to  meet  him  with  smiles  upon  her 
pretty  face,  instead  of  the  tears  he  had  expected  to  find  there.  The 
grave,  kind  manner  of  the  stranger  had  inspired  her  with  confidence : 
she  had  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  letter  he  had  given  her,  and  hope 
had  replaced  despondency  in  her  breast. 

"  I  have  a  letter  for  you,  Victor,"  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she  saw 
her  lover. 

"  For  me  I"  exclaimed  tiie  astonished  Victor.  "  And  from  whom  ?" 
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Without  repl  jin^  to  his  question,  she  handed  him  the  Englishman's 
letter.  He  glanced,  at  the  superscription  in  undiminished  surprise,  and 
then  hastilj  broke  the  seaL  But  scarcely  had  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  contents  when  he  turned  very  pale,  the  paper  dropped  from  his 
hand,  and  he  sank,  rather  than  sat  down,  upon  a  chair. 

The  letter  contained  a  draft  upon  a  well-known  Paris  banker,  in 
&your  of  Monsieur  Victor  Cazaux,  and  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
francs. 

The  little  history  we  have  told  is  no  fiction.  In  the  small  but 
choice  collection  of  paintings  formed  by  the  late  Earl  of  *  *  *, 
a  nobleman  known  alike  for  his  benevolence  and  his  enthusiastic  love 
of  art,  may  still  be  seen  a  cabinet  picture  of  the  Saviour  bearing  his 
Cross.  It  is  one  of  the  scarce  and  beautiful  productions  of  the  Spanish 
painter  Morales,  sumamed  ^'  the  Divine.''  During  the  lifetime  of  the 
Earl,  who  was  no  braggart  of  his  good  deeds,  only  two  or  three 
intimate  friends  were  aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had 
come  into  his  possession.  To  those  friends  it  was  well  known,  that 
although  he  had  several  paintings  of  greater  price  in  his  gallery,  there 
were  none  which  he  beheld  with  greater  pleasure  than  the  one  by  the 
porchase  of  which  he  had  effected  the  happiness  of  two  humble  but 
deserving  fellow^-creatures. 


JjA  peine  forte  et  dure. 

Inquisitor. 

Whsbs  be  your  tiiumb-screws  ?    Set  the  wheel  in  sight ;  — 

Heat  hot  yoor  pincers ;  —  make  the  furnace  glow :  — 

If  there  be  feeling  in  his  stubborn  flesh : — 

If  limbs  will  writhe,  bones  ache,  or  wrench'd  joints  crack — 

K  qnivering  nerves  will  shrink  at  bleeding  eyes 

Di^'d  out  with  red-hot  prong  from  madden'd  skull  — 

m  tear  the  secret  from  him  I 

Mcuk, 

Well  spare  no  skill  — If  hemp  and  screw  will  hold, 
TTell  squeeze  his  very  thoughts  from  out  their  cells !  — 
But  I  hare  known  the  wretch  to  whom  confession 
Were  worse  than  direst  tortures  of  the  rack  ! 

Inquisitor. 
Prepare! 

The  Victim:  a  Tragedy. 
s  8 
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"LADY  BARBARA'S  WHITE  ROSE.'' 

A  TALE  OF  THE  COUBT  OF  JAMES  THE  FIRST. 

Proud  Whitehall  was  blazing  with  light  and  beauty.  Cavaliers,  the 
noblest  and  handsomest  that  England  could  boast,  wandered  through 
the  gorgeous  apartments,  and  laddes,  the  fairest  the  world  could  show, 
swept  along  in  the  graceful  Coranto,  or  listlessly  reclined  on  velvet 
couches,  playing  with  the  jewelled  feather  fan.  It  was  the  most 
splendid  revel  of  the  season.  Inigo  Jones  had  planned  the  magnifi- 
cent pageant ;  rare  Ben  Jon  son  had  composed  the  masque,  rich  with 
his  own  glorious  poetry :  and  now  masque  and  pageant  alike  over, 
the  high  and  mighty  James,  surrounded  by  a  chosen  circle,  stood 
speechifying,  in  his  own  inimitable  manner,  on  Jesuitism,  witchcraft, 
Puritanism,  and  that  subject  dearer  than  all,  "  the  right  divine  of 
kings  to  govern  wrong ;"  and  his  son,  with  that  melancholy  brow, 
which  to  the  Italian  astrologer  foreshadowed  his  fate,  sate  in  moody 
silence,  while  the  royal  favourite,  Buckingham,  passed  along  — the  ad- 
mired and  worshipped  of  all  beholders  —  nodding  to  one,  laughing 
with  another,  or  leading  some  belle  of  the  court  a  few  turns  through 
the  mazes  of  the  dance.  Little  interest  did  the  king  or  his  son 
awaken ;  but  the  favourite,  magnificent  beyond  even  regal  splendour, 
and  handsome  beyond  most  of  his  contemporaries,  was  in  the  ban- 
queting rooms  of  Whitehall  —  as  indeed  he  was  felt  to  be  through- 
out the  kingdom  —  the  most  important  personage  of  all  present. 

Many  an  eager  eye  was  fixed  upon  Buckingham,  many  an  ear 
anxiously  listened  to  catch  his  words,  although  they  might  be  mere 
passing  remarks,  or  mere  passing  compliments ;  and  when  he  stepped 
beside  the  recess,  where  an  aged  man,  and  a  delicately  fair  girl,  his 
daughter,  were  sitting,  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  group.  The 
conversation  between  the  favourite  and  the  old  man  was  long ;  and  at 
length,  taking  the  fair  girl's  passive  hand,  he  led  her  forth  among  the 
circling  dancers,  and  gracefully  stepped  a  measure. 

The  maiden  was  very  beautiful ;  but  her  beauty  was  of  that  de- 
licate kind  which  half  escapes  cursory  observation :  and  as  she  glided, 
with  downcast  eyes  and  mournful  brow,  as  though  her  thoughts  were 
far  away,  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  xoanj  wondered  that 
from  among  so  many  more  brilliant  beauties,  the  favourite  should  have 
chosen  that  pale  maiden.  But  while  many  wondered,  and  anxiously 
inquired  who  that  maiden — for  she  was  unknown  at  court —  could  b^ 
there  was  one  who  followed  her,  with  eyes  flashing  with  rage,  and 
with  cheek  as  pale  with  suppressed  emotion  as  her  own  —  the  Lady 
Barbara,  who  had  for  the  whole  winter  kept  the  capricious  and  way- 
ward favourite  at  her  feet,  and  who,  secure  in  her  matchless  beauty 
and  talents,  had  feared  not,  despite  of  the  intrigues  of  his  politic  mo- 
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tiber,  to  believe  him  her  own.  Who  could  this  maiden  be,  on  whose 
downcast  bro'vr  Backingham  was  gazing  so  eamestlj  ?  Who  could  she 
be  who  cotild  receive  too  the  attention  of  the  aU-commanding  fa- 
Tourite  with  such  listless  indifference  ? 

The  JjsAy  Barbara,  with  violent  effort,  assumed  a  calm  air  ;  she 
began  conversing  again  with  the  cavaliers  who  stood  duteouslj  around 
her,  and  carelessly  inquired  the  name  of  the  maiden  who  had  aUke 
attracted  tiieir  attention.     She  was,  it  appeared,  the  daughter  of  an 
old  and  wealthy  Leicestershire  knight,  one  Sir  Wilfred  Beaumanoir, 
who  had  lately  come  to  town  respecting  a  lawsuit ;  and  it  was  con- 
jectured that  as  he  came  from  the  same  county  from  whence  the  fa- 
mily of  the  favourite  came,  he  might  probably  have  been  known  to 
the  favourite's  late  father.  Sir  George  Villiers. 

**  A  worthy  old  knight  is  Sir  Wilfred,"  said  one,  "  but  given,  'tis 
said,  as  much  to  astrology,  and  such  like  studies,  as  my  Lady  Bucking- 
ham. Why,  his  very  appearance  at  court,  they  say,  hath  been  put  off 
untU  now,  through  waiting  for  a  fortunate  day.'* 

The  Lady  Barbara  fixed  her  dark  eyes  intently  on  the  speaker.  ^'  A 
fortunate  day  for  him  I "  said  she. 

'^  No,  for  his  darling  daughter,  who  he  verily  believes  is  to  attain 
high  fortune  in  London,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What,  is  he  then  the  country  knight  who  hath  purchased  that 
jewel  of  Battifita  Croce,  for  which  he  asked  three-score  pounds,  -— 
the  onyx  sigil,  I  mean  ?"  said  the  second  speaker. 

^  I  know  not,"  replied  the  first;  "but  'tis  likely  enow,  seeing  that 
he  is  wholly  bent  on  such  wild  fancies." 

^  Nay,  call  them  not  wild  fancies,"  replied  the  second.  "  I  may  not 
say,  but  I  believe  in  them ;  and  so,  I  well  know,  doth  my  Lady  Bar- 
bara." 

**  Lady  Barbara,  thus  addressed,  looked  up  as  though  aroused  from 
an  anxious  dream.  *^  Who  cannot  but  believe  in  them  ?  "  said  she, 
earnestly ;  and  again  her  eyes  turned  to  the  tall  and  graceful  figure 
of  Buckingham,  winding  his  way  through  the  mazes  of  the  Coranto, 
and  to  the  fair  partner  beside  him. 

The  dance  at  length  ended,  Buckingham  replaced  the  timid  girl  by 
the  side  of  her  father,  and  joined  the  circle  where  his  '^  dear  dad  and 
gossip"  was  still  edifying  his  admiring  auditors  with  the  outpourings 
of  his  right-royal  wisdom.  Still  and  statue-like  sat  Lady  Barbara,  heed- 
less — indeed,  not  even  hearing  the  compliments  addressed  to  her, 
imtil  the  conversation  of  the  group  beside  her  again  returned  to  the 
old  Leicestershire  knight  and  his  fair  daughter. 

**  She  is  truly  lovely!"  said  one ;  "  and  methinks  the  name  *  Yenezia 
la  Bella '  becomes  her  well" 

"  What  said  you  of  Venezia  ?  "  cried  Lady  Barbara,  fixing  her  eyes 
on  the  speaker  with  a  wildness  that  startled  the  whole  company. 

"  That  yonder  fair  maiden's  name  is  Venetia  —  Venetia  Beau- 
manoir.  Lady  Barbara." 

The  lady  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked  wildly  upwards.  **  Guarda 
la  Fenezia^'*  said  Battista  Croce  to  me.  "  0  fool  that  I  was  to  think 
of  Yenice.  It  was  of  a  rival,  of  this  Yenetia,  I  was  to  beware  1 " 
Her  scarcely  articulate  words  were  understood  by  no  one,  but  her 
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deadly  paleness  and  violent  agitation  were  plainly  marked  by  all : 
and  when  Lady  Barbara  was  led  away,  many  conjectures  were  made 
as  to  the  cause  of  her  sudden  illness,  but  all  were  far  from  the  truth. 


It  was  in  vain  that  the  British  Solomon  fulminated  his  anathemas 
in  his  delectable  *^  Demonologie "  against  those  detestable  slaves  of 
the  devil,  witches  and  enchanters,  —  vain  even  the  statutes  which 
awarded  the  penalty  of  death  to  all  suspected  of  dealing  in  what  was 
certainly  appropriately  called  the  black  art ;  for  during  his  reign^ 
beyond  every  other  period,  the  thirst  for  forbidden  knowledge  per- 
vaded every  rank  of  society,  and  the  fearful  profligacy  of  a  courts 
which,  though  presided  over  by  one  who  chose  to  call  himself  Heaven's 
vicegerent  upon  earth,  far  more  nearly  resembled  a  Pandemonium, 
encouraged  tiie  efforts  of  the  vilest  wretches,  who,  although  they  might 
possess  Uttle  skill  in  reading  the  secrets  of  futurity,  were  assuredly 
adepts  in  the  black  art  of  poisoning.  Numerous  were  the  adven- 
turers who  at  this  period  took  up  their  residence  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  metropolis,  prepared  to  wring  a  precarious  livelihood  for  them- 
selves from  the  hopes  and  fears  and  superstition  of  others  ;  and  perhaps 
the  place  where  beyond  every  other  the  greatest  number  had  congre-> 
gated  was  Golden  Lane,  a  district  still  the  abode  of  deep  poverty  and 
ignorance  and  vice,  but  not,  as  then,  the  resort  of  the  high-bom 
cavalier,  and  fair  but  profligate  court  lady. 

In  a  court  leading  into  this  disreputable  locality,  where  the  usurer 
plied  his  trade,  which  led  his  dupes  to  eat  of  the  prison  basket,  or 
perhaps  to  end  their  career  at  Tyburn,  and  his  fitting  associate,  the 
scrivener,  sat  ready  to  alter  deeds,  or  forge  wills,  at  the  behest  of  the 
penniless  heir  or  the  desperate  gamester,  —  where  the  '^  white  witch  " 
followed  her  silly  calling  of  pretending  to  cure  every  disease  with 
**  herbes  of  marvellous  efficacy,  being  alle  pulled  upwarde  3^  thirde 
night  of  y^  newe  moon,**  and  the  dealer  in  perfumes  —  mostly  a  fo- 
reigner —  offered  "  the  Countess  of  Suffolk's  bloom,"  or  "  the  most 
absolute  liquor  of  perfection,"  to  plant  the  roses  of  youth  on  the 
withered  cheek,  or,  cautiously  to  the  better-known  customer, 
**  powder,  number  six,"  whose  deadly  efficacy  had  often  been  proved, 
and  even  the  more  deadly  "  Aqua  Tofana,"  —  in  this  court,  fit  abode, 
and  amid  fitting  companionship  —  dwelt  a  woman  who  had  long  been 
celebrated  as  a  dealer  in  charms.  The  mystery  that  hung  around 
her  —  for  even  her  name  was  still  unknown  —  had  probably  in- 
creased her  fame ;  for  numerous  were  her  customers ;  and  often,  when 
day  began  to  close,  the  cavalier,  wrapt  in  his  wide  riding-cloak,  his 
rank  indicated  alone  by  the  white  leather  boot,  soiled  and  grim  from 
the  miry  pavement,  might  be  seen  cautiously  tapping  at  the  closely 
shut  door,  or  the  court  lady,  shrouded  from  view  by  the  velvet  mask 
and  ample  muffler,  and  followed  by  one  muffled  attendant,  would  steal 
along  the  unaccustomed  way,  feari'ul  of  notice,  yet  sure  to  obtain  it, 
from  the  stateliness  of  bearing  which  neither  disguise  nor  appre- 
hension could  wholly  conceaL 

Such  was  the  lady  who,  in  the  twilight,  stopped  at  the  door,  at 
which  she  tapped  thrice,  and  was  instantly  admitted.     The  mask 
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VKB  Imstily  laid  aside,  and  the  beautiful,  but  pale  and  care-worn  fea- 
tures of  Lady  Barbara  met  the  view  of  the  dealer  in  charms. 

"  You  are  ill,  my  lady,"  said  she :  **  and  I  wonder  not.  Last  night 
v«s  enow  to  drive  the  roses  from  jour  cheek.  But  fear  not ;  all  will 
sdUbewelL" 

Lady  Barbara  looked  anxiously,  almost  wonderingly,  at  the  speaker ; 
for  though  she  believed  her  possessed  of  supernatural  knowledge,  she 
scarcely  expected  to  find  her  information  extending  to  the  particulars 
of  the  last  night's  events.   ^'  How  can  all  be  well  ?"  said  she. 

"  Easily,  Lady  Barbara.  This  girl  is  but  just  come  from  the  country. 
"We  must  frighten  her,  and  send  her  back  again.** 

""  Ah,  but  is  she  not  the  dreaded  rival  against  whom  I  was  warned  ? 
'Beware,'  said  Battista  Croce,  'beware  of  Venetia  !'  Alas!  in  his 
Italian  phrase  I  believed  he  meant  Venice  ;  but  it  was  at  her  he 
pmnted.** 

"  He  did  so,  doubtless ;  for  few  have  his  knowledge.  But  still  fear 
not,  Lady  Barbara ;  we  must  counterwork  ;  and  to  that  end  I  have 
caused  her  nurse  to  be  sent  to,  and  ere  long  she  will  be  here." 

**  Her  nurse !  —  and  conung  here  ?  " 

^  Yes,  —  and  to  know  what  the  good  fortune  of  last  night  portended. 
Sir  Wilfi^d  is  half  wild  with  joy,  thej  saj ;  and  so  is  my  ladj  nurse : 
but  the  poor  girl  is  quite  woe-begone ;  so  she  thinks,  perchance,  she  is 
bewitched.'* 

•*  Woc-b^one  I  —  and  so  highly  honoured  by  him  :  bewitched,  in- 
deed !  Would  that  that  bewitchment  might  continue  I  But  how  knew 
you  this?** 

^Lady  Barbara,  what  is  there  /  know  not  ?  So  I  caused  a  letter 
to  be  sent,  bidding  my  lady  nurse,  who  hath  great  power  over  Sir 
Wilfred,  to  come  here,  for  that  by  the  stars  I  have  discovered  great 
good  fortune  in  store  for  her.  The  nurse',  was  inquiriug,  as  I  thought 
she  would,  after  a  cunning  woman  even  when  the  letter  met  her,  so 
she  will  be  here  ere  long.** 

Meanwhile  an  elderly  personage,  in  a  sober-coloured  gown  of  broad 
doth,  with  stiff  ruff  of  lawn  edged  with  bone  lace,  and  a  silk  scarf  which 
she  wrapped  about  her,  and  looked  at  with  no  little  pride,  entered  the 
court,  and  cautiously  made  her  way  towards  the  very  house  where 
the  dealer  in  charms  and  the  Lady  Barbara  were  engaged  in  close 
coUoquy.  Her  knock  was  the  signal  for  the  lady  to  conceal  herself, 
while  the  **  cunning  woman  **  advanced,  welcomed  her  new  customer, 
and  by  skilful  questions  and  suggestions  soon  obtained  all  the  infor- 
mation Lady  Barbara  required,  at  the  same  time  impressing  the  old 
woman  so  forcibly  with  a  belief  of  her  supernatural  powers  as  to  send 
her  away  absolutely  awestruck. 

"  A  marvellous  woman  I —  she  knows  every  thing !  **  said  the  nurse^ 
as  she  rejoined  her  companion,  a  fellow-servant,  who,  not  without 
many  mi^vings,  had  waited  at  the  end  of  the  court ;  '^  she  knows  all 
about  why  Sir  Wilfred  came  to  London,  and  my  young  ladjr's  good 
fortune  last  night  too;  and  she  saith  great  things  are  in  store  for  her 
if  we  do  bat  follow  her  bidding  :  but  one  thing  she  saith  that  I  doubt 
if  my  worthy  master  will  agree  to,  and  that  is,  to  bring  her  the 
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charm  that  is  tied  round  my  young  lady's  neck,  and  for  which  hegaye  :i 

80  many  pounds."  s 

**  Good  nurse,  surely  you  did  not  tell  her  of  that^  when  the  out-  ^ 

landish  man  said  it  was  to  be  kept  quite  secret  ?" 

"  Nay,  she  told  me;  —  for  she's  a  marvellous  woman,  and  said  it 
was  a  charm  of  great  power,  but  that  if  it  were  brought  to  her  she 
could  make  it  ten  times  more  powerful." 

'*  It  is  very  strange,"  replied  her  companion ;  ''  but  I  fear  she 
dealeth  with  evil  spirits.  Truly  I  would  counsel  ye  to  have  nought 
to  do  with  her." 

'^  Nay,  nay,  'twere  folly  to  throw  away  good  luck.  And  if  she  makes 
this  great  match  for  my  young  lady,  what  is  it  to  us  how  shQ  doth  it  ?  " 


''  Look,  Lady  Barbara,"  said  the  dealer  in  charms,  as,  a  few  eveninga 
after,  the  fair  court  lady  sat  in  the  mean  room  of  the  unprincipled 
adventurer,  ^'the  talisman  is  yours:  tie  it  round  your  neck,  go 
boldly  to  the  nmsquc  to-morrow,  and  see  if  your  wayward  tassel  will 
not  again  seek  his  broken  chain." 

Lady  Barbara  clutched  the  precious  jewel  eagerly, — precious  in- 
trinsically, but  far,  far  more  precious  from  the  value  with  which  su- 
perstition had  invested  it.  That  fair  and  perfect  agate,  so  beautifully 
engraved,  set  so  richly  in  purest  gold  ~  it  was  not  its  beauty,  ita  per- 
fection, its  cost,  but  its  power  of  drawing  favour  toward  the 
wearer,  of  attracting  those  whom  she  willed  to  attract,  that  rendered 
it  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  Lady  Barbara. 

''  Oh,  how  greatly  am  I  bound  to  you,"  said  she  to  the  woman* 
"  Take  my  purse  :  but  though  filled  with  gold,  it  is  an  inadequate 
guerdon." 

«  Many  thanks,  lady,"  replied  the  dealer  in  charms ;  "  but  such  as 
we  often  run  great  risk.  Even  now  there  are  those  who  seek  to 
ruin  me.  Promise  but  that  in  my  hour  of  need  you  will  stand  ^my 
friend,  and  my  utmost  services  are  yours." 

Li  an  age  when  the  most  abandoned  women  so  frequently  obtained 
the  protection  of  noble  ladies,  and  set  justice  at  defiance,  shall  we 
wonder  that  such  a  payment  was  asked,  and  that  the  lady  Barbara 
pledged  herself  to  stand,  if  need  there  were,  between  the  reputed  witch 
and  her  deserved  punishment  ?  ^'  I  will, —  so  fear  not :  only  serve  me 
faithfully,*'  was  the  reply.  ''  Precious  jewel ! "  continued  she,  fastening 
the  agate  round  her  neck.  "  Ay,  *  Venetia  la  Bella,'  make  much  of 
thy  counterfeit :  little  thinkest  thou  that  the  true  one  is  here." 

Again  proud  Whitehall  was  blazing  with  light  and  beauty —  again 
the  fairest  and  the  noblest  were  assembled ;  and,  resplendent  in  jewels 
and  in  beauty.  Lady  Barbara  took  her  place  among  them.  But  although 
the  favour-bringing  talisman  hung  round  her  neck,  her  tassel 
returned  not  at  her  call.  Buckingham,  changeful  and  wayward,  .had 
grown  weary  of  a  devotion  which  had  lasted  the  whole  winter,  and 
was  not  unwilling  to  seek  a  newer  lady-love.  Again  he  danced  with 
the  fair  Venetia,  and  again — the  prey  of  the  fiercest  jealousy — Lady 
Barbara  returned  home. 

Had  the  dealer  in  charms  deceived  her  ?    No,  for  the  jewel  was 
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siiovn  to  Battiata  Crooe,  and  he  acknowledged  it  was  bis  workmanship. 
Wherefore  this  change  then  ?  The  stars  were  not  sinister.  And  Lady 
Bsrbsra  pored  over  her  horoscope,  and  songht  again  and  again  the 
dealer  in  diarms,  to  endeavour  to  account  for  the  cf^rice  of  the  way- 
ward favourite. 

Meanwhile,  the  health  of  the  fair  Yenetia  slowly  declined;  she 
sorrowed  for  her  native  place,  and  the  companions  she  had  left 
behind ;  but,  engaged  in  the  furtherance  of  his  lawsuit,  and  anticipat- 
ing the  highest  fortune  for  his  darling  child.  Sir  Wilfred  Beaumanoir 
resisted  her  earnest  entreaties  to  return  to  Leicestershire. 

Spring  passed,  summer  came  on,  the  court  were  about  to  remove 
to  Theobald's,  when  one  afternoon,  out  by  the  fields,  then  lone  and  un- 
frequented, although  long  since  thickly  covered  with  houses,  a  masked 
and  muffled  figure,  attended  by  a  servant  almost  as  closely  muffled  as 
her  mistress,  stood  beneath  some  trees  at  some  distance  from  the 
paUi — scarcely  traceable,  for  so  few  passed  that  way— apparently 
anxiously  waiting.  Erelong  a  third  female  figure,  equally  shrouded 
from  view,  joined  them ;  and  the  servant,  retiring  to  some  distance,  left 
the  two  to  their  colloquy.  The  reader  need  scarcely  be  told  that  these 
were  the  dealer  in  charms  and'  Lady  Barbara,  who,  now  that  the 
lengthened  days  no  longer  suffered  her  to  visit  the  woman  at  her  own 
house,  had  chosen  this  unfrequented  spot  to  meet  her. 

"  And  does  she  realli/  return  forthwith  to  Leicestershire  ?  **  was  the 
harried  inquiry. 

''  No.  Sir  Wilfred  hath  taken  lodgings  at  Enfield,  —  both  for  the 
air,  and  that  he  may  be  near  the  court" 

'^  Lnpossible !  Said  you  not  that  you  could  so  work  on  the  fears 
of  the  nurse  that  they  should  ail  leave  London, — ay,  leave  for  ever?" 

•*I  did  80)  Lady  Barbara,  but  some  mighty  influence  hath  baffled  all 
my  plans." 

"Bafiled,  indeed!  There's  some  hidden  charm  still — some  cursed 
talisman — at  Enfield  I  at  Enfield  I     Would  she  were  in  her  grave  I" 

*'  And  little  would  send  her  thither.  Poor  girl,  she's  far  from 
health ;  and  so  her  nurse  will  come  to  me  to-morrow  for  a  cordial 
drink,  forsooth.  Shall  I  make  her  one  ? "  and  the  woman  fixed  her 
eyes  enaiphatically  on  Lady  Barbara. 

'*  Ay,  well  can  you  make  it.  She  looks  pale  too  ;  she  cannot  live 
through  the  summer." 

''I  am  ever  ready  to  do  my  lady*s  bidding,"  replied  the  woman; 
**  hut  mine  is  a  dangerous  calling.  The  risk  is  great ;  and  surely  Lady 
Barbara  will  bear  me  harmless  ?" 

**  Rely  on  it.    Have  I  not  promised  ?" 

"  But  should  I  fall  into  trouble,  some  token,  however  small,  by 
which  I  might  let  my  lady  know  without  risking  a  message." 

Lady  Barbara  paused,  but  it  was  not  to  revoke  her  well-understood 
hint ;  it  was  not  that  she  feared  putting  herself  farther  into  the  power 
of  the  wretched  woman,  for  tokens  such  as  she  asked  had  been 
given  even  by  the  favourite's  mother  to  her  agents,  and  had  been 
fonnd  powerful  enough  to  open  their  prison  doors :  but  she  paused, 
oncertain  what  to  give  her.  The  table-diamond  that  sparkled  on 
her  delicate  finger  was  too  valuable ;  so  was  the  ruby  carcanet  that 
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hung  on  her  white  bosom  ;  the  bracelet  had  been  the  gift  of  her  god- 
father. What  should  she  give  her  ?  At  length  she  took  an  artificial 
white  rose,  which  was  fastened  to  her  boddice  by  a  silver  lace.  "I 
once  valued  that  rose  greatly,"  said  she,  giving  it ;  "  and  well  shall  I 
know  it  again — Be  secret — be  certain.     Farewell !  " 

The  woman  returned  to  her  home.  Lady  Barbara  to  her  noble  man- 
sion ;  and  with  smiles  on  her  brow  she  glided  through  the  dance 

that  night. 

«  «  «  •  • 

Three  days  passed  away,  and  Lady  Barbara,  in  her  velvet  carroch, 
was  returning  to  London  from  a  visit  to  her  godfather,  anxious,  yet 
almost  fearful,  to  learn  that  intelligence  which  she  dared  not  openly 
seek  after,  when  a  violent  storm  came  on ;  and  while  the  dappled 
horses  and  the  velvet  carroch  were  placed  for  shelter  beneath  an 
out-building,  the  fair  court  lady  and  her  waiting  women  were  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  accommodation  which  the  best  room  of  a  way- 
side inn  could  afford  them. 

Through  the  thin  partition  and  threadbare  hangings,  the  loud  and 
earnest  conversation  of  the  men  in  the  kitchen  might  be  plainly 
heard ;  and  soon  did  Lady  Barbara  discover  that  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, which  was  the  news  just  brought  from  London,  was  that 
in  which  she,  beyond  all  others,  was  most  interested. 

**  Ay,"  said  a  rough  voice,  '^  more  poisonings, — and  another  Mistress 
Turner's  business ;  —  but  m  warrant  me,  some  of  your  fine  court 
ladies  are  in  it." 

"  No  doubt  on't    But  is  the  poor  young  creature  really  dead?" 

**  Why,  'twas  the  strangest  chance.  An  old  nurse  goes  to  a  vile 
witch  in  Grolden  Lane,  thinking  her  a  wise  woman,  and  asketh  for  a 
cordial  drink  for  her  young  lady.  So  this  servant  of  the  devil  giveth 
her  a  bottle.  The  old  woman  takes  it  home,  and  pours  it  into  a  tall 
Venice  glass,  when,  ere  the  poor  young  lady  could  drink  it,  her  little 
dog  leaps  on  the  table,  overthrows  it,  and  begins  to  lap  it,  when,  be- 
hold you,  in  three  minutes  he  lies  dead  I  There  was  bustle  enow,  I 
promise  you  ;  but  the  best  part  of  the  news  is,  that  the  witch  is  now 
safe  in  Newgate,  for  I  saw  her  carried  there." 

"  Nay,  good  man,  better  news  an*  ye  had  seen  her  at  Tyburn,"  re- 
plied another ;  ''  for  depend  on't  the  court  lady,  at  whose  bidding  she 
did  it,  will  get  her  off  after  all." 

"  Nay,  I  heard  nought  of  court  ladies,  though  Fll  warrant  me  there 
is  one,  as  I  said." 

"  And  m  warrant,  then,  that  the  witch  holdeth  some  token  where* 
by  she  Will  be  saved  from  the  gallows.  Would  that  I  knew  who  that 
court  lady  was.    But  depend  on't  shell  be  found  out  after  alL" 

Lady  Barbara  heard  no  more ;  she  had  fainted. 

"  No  wonder,"  said  her  chief  waiting  woman,  "  no  wonder,  poor 
lady,  frightened  with  the  storm,  and  then  put  into  this  dose,  low, 
shabby  room,  and  a  set  of  noisy  clowns  swilling  their  beer  just  beside 
us ; — faugh  I  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  I  fainted  myself." 

^^  Only  hear  yonder  madam,  with  her  silk  gown,  forsooth,"  muttered 
the  angry  hostess.  **  Fainted  I  Marry  come  up.   I've  heard  that  these 
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fine  waiting  ^fromen  ape  their  ladies  in  every  thing,  so  I  trow  they 
take  up  "with,  cast-off  fainting  fits,  as  well  as  with  cast-off  gowns." 

Lady  Barbara  returned  sick  in  body,  but  far  more  sick  at  heart ; 

ler  deadly  plan  had  failed :   and,  oh,  on   the  brink  of  what  awful 

danger  she  stood  I     Mere  country  clowns  had  talked  of  some  court 

lady  having    instigated  the  wretched  woman  to  her  deadly  work. 

Would  not  -wiser  men  say  the  same  ?   Many,  many  were  the  anxious 

boors  she   passed  in  forming  the  wildest  schemes.   At  length,  when 

the  dreaded  niessage  came  that  a  person  wished  to  see  her,  —  her 

aUmtj  —  she  took  her  stem  determination.     **  Bid  the  woman  meet 

me  when  I  ride  out  in  the  Park  to-morrow,"  said  she  to  her  favourite 

wuting  woman,  **  I  can  then  speak  to  her  without  suspicion.'' 

Morning  came,  and  in  richest  attire,  beaming  with  beauty,  radiant 
with  smiles,  Liady  Barbara,  on  her  milk-white  jennet,  followed  by  her 
eeryii^  men,  rode  to  the  Park,  while  one  highly-honoured  cavalier 
kept  close  h€»ide  her  bridle  rein.   £relong  a  woman,  carefully  muffled, 
was  seen  approaching  them ;  but  even  when  she  came  near,  Lady  Bar- 
bara's snule  forsook  not  her  brow.     Waving  her  hand  to  her  com- 
panion, she   urged   her  palfrey  a  short  distance  onward,  and  com- 
menced, as  it  seemed,  an  earnest  conversation  with  this  woman,  who 
carried  somewhat  in  her  hand.     There  was  nothing  to  awaken  suspi- 
cion in  this,  for  women  with  trinkets  or  perfumes  for  sale  were  often 
to  be  found  in  the  Park  at  this  period  *,  nor  did  her  companion  appre- 
hend danger,  until  a  loud  shriek  startled  him,  and  he  hastened  to  the 
lady  just  in  time  to  save  her  from  falling.     ''  Cause  her  to  be  seized," 
sud  Lady  Barbara,  in  a  faint  whisper ;  "  she  hath  sought  to  poison 
me  with  a  whUe  rose/* 

Too  occupied  with  his  fainting  charge  was  the  cavalier  to  give  the 
order,  nor,  when  Lady  Barbara  heard  that  the  woman  had  escaped — for 
she  fdt  that  her  fatal  secret  was  safe — was  she  displeased.  The  belief — 
perhi^  a  correct  one — that  artificial  flowers  could  be  poisoned  so  as 
to  produce  instant  death  to  the  person  smelling  them,  was  general  at 
this  period,  and  this  had  suggested  to  Lady  Barbara  the  scheme  of 
pretending  that  the  woman  who  was  charged  with  the  token  flower 
had  been  sent  to  take  away  her  life.  That  the  fairest  of  the  court 
ladies  should  be  in  danger  of  such  murderous  attempts,  seemed  likely 
enough ;  and  so  the  high  and  mighty  James  edified  a  select  circle  that 
Tery  evening  with  a  dissertation  on  the  fearful  abounding  of  poisoners, 
as  well  as  of  witches,  and  on  the  singular  chance  that  the  lives  of  two 
court  ladies  should  have  been  attempted,  but,  happily,  attempted  in 
Tain ;  adding,  that  the  vile  witch  who  was  then  in  Newgate  should  be 
put  on  her  trial  on  the  morrow,  and  hanged  forthwith. 

And  so  it  was.  The  confession  that  she  made  was  disbelieved :  for 
had  not  all  London  heard  of  the  story  of  Lady  Barbara  and  the  poisoned 
white  rose  ?  And  while  the  preparer  of  the  deadly  draught  swang  at 
Tyburn,  she  who  had  directed  its  making,  surrounded  by  sympathis- 
ing friends,  received  their  congratulations  on  her  wondrous  escape, 
and  heard  with  scarcely  suppressed  joy  the  intelligence  that  Sir  Wil- 
fred Beaumanoir  and  his  darling  daughter  had  quitted  London,  fear- 
ful of  a  longer  stay,  and  had  returned,  determined  never  again  to  seek 
court  favoiir,  to  Leicestershire. 
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Many  years  passed  away.  The  wayward  favourite  wai  married ; 
and  Lady  Barbara,  who  had  also  married,  now  resided  in  Northampton- 
shire. A  splendid  entertainment  was  about  to  be  given  by  Lord 
Sondes,  and  invitations  were  sent  to  all  the  neighbouring  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  among  them  to  the  Lady  Barbara  and  her  husband. 

The  bright  summer's  day  passed  pleasantly  ;  and  as  evening  drew 
on,  the  company  in  separate  groups  paced  along  the  terraced  walks 
of  the  garden,  or  wandered  in  the  Park,  where  a  succession  of 
masques  and  pageants  had  already  amused  the  guests,  and  where 
the  performers  in  their  quaint  apparel  still  lingered.  It  was  now 
clear  twilight ;  many  of  the  guests  were  preparing  to  depart^  when  a 
female  figure,  closdly  masked,  but  bearing  the  attributes  of  Flora, 
her  head  fiower-crowned,  and  her  lap  filled  with  flowers^  advanced 
with  stately  step  from  among  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  with 
courteous  obeisance  passed  along,  gliding  from  one  g^up  to  another, 
and  presenting  a  beautiful  flower  to  each  lady.  The  Lady  Barbara 
was  sitting  at  a  short  distance  from  her  companions ;  and  it  was 
observed  that  as  the  masked  figure  drew  near  to  her  she  started. 
The  figure  approached  quite  close, — it  was  thought  she  whispered 
some  words, — ^when  a  faint  cry  was  heard,  and  a  convulsive  shudder 
was  observed  to  pass  over  her  ;  but  ere  a  moment  passed,  the  mask 
had  vanished,  and  Lady  Barbaiu  lay  lifeless  on  the  green  sward, 
a  white  rose  fastened  with  a  silver  lace  close  beside  her. 

Swift  pursuit  was  made  after  the  mask,  but  nought  could  be 
discovered,  either  who  she  was,  or  from  whence  ;  but  when  the  white 
rose  was  seen  by  the  Lady  Barbara's  favourite  attendant,  too  well  did 
she  recognise  it ;  and  then  she  confessed  how  her  lady  had  given  that 
very  rose  to  the  witch  of  Golden  Lane,  and  how  she  had  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  pledge,  when  it  was  brought  to  her  by  the  woman's 
sister,  and  who  now  had  doubtless  poisoned  her. 

The  Lady  Barbara  was  buried  privately ;  for  the  story  had  flown  far 
and  wide :  but  for  many  generations  the  neighbouring  peasantry  firmly 
believed  that  in  the  summer  twilight,  just  under  the  dump  of  elms 
beneath  which  her  last  breath  was  drawn.  Lady  Barbara,  fair  and 
stately,  but  with  horror-struck  features,  might  be  dimly  seen  gazing 
intently  on  the  fatal  white  rose  which  she  hdd  in  her  hand. 


EPIGRAM. 

Of  all  pursuits  which  stir  up  men's  suspicioui 
The  sorriest  is  '<  a  trading  politician." 

ThePairwt 
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CORN  LAWS  AND  FREE  TRADE. 

BT   THX  fOV  or  AH  XITOUSH   MCKCHAVT. 

Ik  the  last  number  of  the  Magarine  appeared  a  curious  correspondence 
between  the  "  Society  for  the  Emancipation  of  Industry"  and  the 
Anti-Corn  League,  in  which  the  Society  invited  the  League  to  discuss 
the  question  of  a  Free-Trade  in  Gold,  and  on  the  effect  of  the  present 
system  of  the  Currency  on  the  question  of  Free-Trade  in  Com,  and 
d  Free-Trade  generally.  To  this  invitation  the  League  returned  a 
r^Ij,  declining  to  enter  into  the  discussion ! 

The  League,  however,  although  it  thus  repudiates  '^  free-trade  "  in 
discussion,  continues  to  put  forward  with  all  the  influence  which 
talent,  money,  and  energy  can  command,  its  war-cry  of  "  Cheap  Bread." 
It  is  to  this  point  that  we  think  it  nuiy  be  useful  to  direct  the  public 
attention  by  a  few  brief  observations. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  of  all  popular  watchwords,  the  cry  of 
"  Cheap  Bread  "  is  likdy  to  be  most  popular,  and  to  enlist  under  its 
banner  the  largest  number  of  persons.  Every  one  desires  to  buy 
cheap ;  and  of  all  cheap  articles  bread  seems  to  be  the  one  most  desir- 
able to  buy  cheapest ;  the  proposition  seems  to  be  self-evident ;  it  re- 
quires more  than  ordinary  boldness  to  assure  a  starving  multitude  that 
bread  may  be  cheap,  but  not,  therefore,  more  easy  of  attainment ;  — 
unhappily,  it  is  difficult  to  reach  with  argument  and  logic  those  classes 
who  are  most  susceptible  of  popular  excitement,  and  whose  prejudices 
are  the  moat  readily  to  be  enlisted  in  favour  of  this  popular  outcry. 

There  is  one  specious  plea  put  forward  by  the  advocates  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  which  deserves  special  consideration,  and 
that  is,  their  argument  for  placing  the  price  of  corn  on  what  they  call 
its  "  natural  level."  By  this  phrase  *'  natural  level,"  we  presume,  is 
meant  that  the  price  of  com  ought  to  be  abandoned  to  the  operation 
of  thoee  natural  causes,  which  would  determine  its  price  in  this  coun- 
try according  to  the  general  quantity  of  com  produced  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  cost  of  such  production.  Now,  if  this  country  was  in  a 
natural  state,  and  if  all  the  employments  of  industry  in  this  country 
were  in  a  natural  state,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are,  a  complicated 
BTBtem  of  political,  commercial,  and  social  policy,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand that  it  would  be  fair  to  leave  the  price  of  corn  to  that  natural 
le?el  which  such  a  state  of  things  would  allow.  But  the  advocates 
for  the  support  of  the  agricultural  interest  contend,  that  as  the  whole 
tjBtem  of  this  country  is  artificial,  you  cannot  forcibly  introduce  this 
*'  natural  level "  system  into  the  unnatural  system  which  exists  with 
out  disturbing  detrimentally  the  whole  artificial  fabric.  "What 
then,"  say  the  abolitionists,  "  is  it  wise  to  raise  artificially  the  price  of 
com,  the  staff  of  life,  the  principal  article  of  food  for  itie  labouring 
chuaes  ?"  To  this  we  reply,  that  the  supporters  of  the  agriculturists 
»y  no  such  thing.  They  say  that  the  price  of  com  is  artificially  raised 
by  taxation ;  not  by  the  farmers  for  their  own  benefit,  but  by  the 
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State  for  its  own  uses ;  and  that  it  would  be  unwise,  as  it  would  be  1^3 

unfair,  so  long  as  that  taxation  exists,  to  refuse  to  the  agriculture  of  i^n 

the  country  some  protection  from  the  competition  of  those  countries  ^ 

in  which  the  same  taxation  does  not  exist  Thej  saj  likewise,  that 
the  whole  of  the  monetary  arrangements  of  this  country  are  artificial ; 
that  the  National  Debt  is  an  extraordinary  piece  of  artificial  contriv- 
ance, of  great  curiosity  and  perhaps  of  great  utility ;  but  that  its  effect 
is  to  increase  the  price  of  all  articles  of  production,  and  of  com  among 
the  rest ;  and  they  say  that  to  expect  that  a  natural  price  can  result 
from  an  artificial  cost,  is  not  only  unwise  but  absurd.  It  is  unfair  to 
say  that  the  Corn  Laws  increase  the  price  of  com,  meaning  by  that 
price  the  necessary  cost  and  the  not  less  necessary  profit  of  its  produc- 
tion ;  they  do  not  add  to  this  price ;  their  only  operation  is  to  support 
it,  in  order  to  ensure  to  the  whole  community  a  steady  and  a  certain 
supply  of  so  important  a  commodity,  and  to  obviate  the -danger  of  re- 
lying on  the  production,  and  on  the  will  and  caprice  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  times  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace,  for  a  principal  article  of  food. 
We  contend  that  the  Com  Laws  do  not  cause  the  high  price  ;  that 
high  price  is  produced  mainly  by  high  taxation  ;  in  the  same  way  that 
other  restrictive  laws  on  the  importation  of  foreign  articles  of  produce 
or  manufacture  do  not  cause  the  like  articles  of  domestic  production 
to  be  high  in  price,  but  they  support  the  prices  which  have  been 
made  high  by  other  causes  ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  prevent  the  in- 
justice of  admitting  the  manufacture  of  the  foreigner,  who  is  taxed 
little,  from  competing  with  the  home  manufacturer,  who  is  taxed 
much. 

Let  us  take  another  view  of  the  question.  Li  the  winter  of  1821-2 
the  price  of  wheat  was  forty  shilUngs  a  quarter.  Now  is  it  not 
the  fact,  that  while  the  com  was  thus  low  the  agricultural  labourer 
was  in  a  condition  of  extreme  distress,  and  that,  deprived  of  employ- 
ment, nothing  but  the  humane  interposition  of  the  Poor  Laws  — when 
the  Poor  Laws  still  preserved  the  character  of  humanity  with  which 
the  ancient  statute  of  Elizabeth  invested  them  —  saved  him  from  ' 

positive  starvation  ?  But  was  nobody  benefited  by  this  cheap  com  ? 
Were  the  manufacturers  benefited  ?    Surely,  if  cheap  com  is  to  be  of  ^ 

advantage  to  any  one,  it  must  be  most  of  advantage  to  them.    What  \ 

is  the  fact  ?     The  extreme  distress  of  the  manufacturing  districts  at  ' 

that  time  surpassed  even  the  distress  of  the  present  year.     Notwith-  ' 

standing  the  cheapness  of  breads  the  unemployed  artizan  could  not 
buy  it.  He  ate  it  as  charity,  not  as  the  remuneration  for  labour. 
And  why  was  this?  The  cheap  bread  so  delusively  held  out  as  the 
greatest  of  benefits  which  the  labouring  population  could  attain —  this 
cheapening  of  bread  by  making  it  not  worth  while  for  the  fanner  to 
carry  on  his  tillage  and  to  give  employment  to  agricultural  labourers 
—  deprived  the  manufacturer  of  his  most  valuable  class  of  customers, 
the  home  consumer.  Thus,  in  1822,  on  one  side  was  cheap  bread, 
which  the  manufacturing  artizan  wanted ;  and  on  the  other  side  was 
cheap  manufactures,  which  the  agricultural  labourer  craved  for,  while 
neither  was  able  to  purchase  the  production  of  the  othe^.  The 
cheapness  of  each,  in  fact,  put  an  end  to  the  production  of  either,  and 
the  cessation  of  production  causing  a  cessation  of  employment  the 
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WRting-iiian'a  oommodityry  labour^  became  cheaper  than  manufacttires 
or  corn,  ymd  consequently  there  could  be  obtained  less  in  exchange 
for  it  than  before. 

But  whoy'then,  is  benefited  bj  cheap  com,  and  a  general  corre- 
flponding  cbei^pness  of  all  the  produce  of  labour  ?  All  those  who  live 
on  filed  incomes  ;  all  those  who  live  on  the  interest  of  the  National 
Debt,  and  on  the  produce  of  the  taxes.  It  is  to  these  classes  that 
low  prices  are  a  poeitive  gun ;  for  thej  receiye  in  proportion  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  labour  more  than  thej  have  a 
light  to  receive,  and  more  than  the  nation  in  its  capadly  of  debtor 
<»ntracted  to  pay.'  When  com  was  eightj  shillings  a  quarter, 
the  money  of  individuals  was  borrowed  by  the  State,  and  the 
nation  agreed  to  mortgage  its  labour  on  the  calculation  of  such 
a  sjBtem  of  prices  ;  when  com  is  forty  shillings  a  quarter,  it 
is  as  dear  as  tbe  sun  at  nopndaj  that  it  costs  the  national  debtor  two 
quarters  instead  of  one  to  pay  so  much  of  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt.  And  if  the  wages  of  labour  fall,  as  they  uniformly  do,  to 
tiie  level  of  the  low  price  of  bread  and  other  commodities,  it  is  equally 
<slear  that  it  coats  the  labourer  double  the  quantity  of  his  property — 
that  is,  his  labour — to  pay  his  quota  to  the  national  creditor.  So  that 
It  would  appear  of  low  prices  generally,  that  they  operate  against  the 
intoreats  of  the  poor,  and  in  favour  of  the  interests  of  the  rich ;  for  as 
the  interest  of  the  National  Debt  must  be  paid,  whatever  may  be  the 
state  of  prices,  high  or  low,  the  receiver  of  that  interest  is  enabled  to 
pnrdiase  more  of  low-prioed  commodities  than  of  high-priced ;  and  the 
producer  of  those  commodities  must  give  more  of  those  commodities, 
whether  of  com  or  of  anything  else,  or  of  labour,  in  discharge  of  his 
individual  obligation  to  ihe  national  creditor. 

The  subject  of  free  trade  in  com,  and  of  free  trade  generally,  is  so 

bound  up  with  other  important  considerations,  that  it  is  useless  to 

attempt  to  discuss  it  as  an  isolated  question.    The  main  argument  of 

tiiie  advocates  for  free  trade  seems  to  be,  that  "  Every  nation  should 

be  at  liberty  to  purchase  at  the  cheapest  market."    This  as  an 

abstract  proposition  is  plausible  enough ;  but,  like  any  other  abstract 

proposition,  the  practical  question  for  consideration  is,  how  far  it  is 

applicable  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  this  country.    This  *'  liberty 

of  purchamng  at  the  cheapest  market,"  say  the  philosophical  advocates 

of  free  trade,  *^  is  the  plain  and  natural  system  of  trade."  *'  That  may 

be,**  reply  practical  men,  "but  the  whole  system  of  our  trade,  of  our 

finance,  and  of  our  monetary  arrangements,  is  not  natura],but  artificial. 

How  are  we  to  dovetail  your  natural  theories  with  our  artificial  and 

complicated  system  as  it  exists  ?   The  selling  value  of  a  manufactured 

article  is  its  cost  of  production ;  the  cost  of  its  production  mainly 

depends  on  the  cost  of  the  food  of  the  producer.    Now,  if  the  cost  of 

the  food  of  the  producer  is  artificially  raised,  by  excessive  taxation, 

mnch  higher  in  this  country  than  in  a  foreign  country,  how  is 

ihB  hea^y  taxed  commodity  to  compete  in  the  market  with  the 

same  lightly  taxed  commodity  ?    Com  is  this  commodity ;  let  it  be 

proved  that  it  matters  nothing  whether  com  be  produced  in  this 

country  or  not ;  that  it  matters  nothing  whether  this  country  shall 

be  dependent  on  a  foreign  supply  of  food  or  not ;  that  it  matters 

nothing  whether  the  large  mass  of  agricultural  labourers  be  thrown 

svLT,  J345.  —  iro.  I.  vot.  it.  t 


WOMAN'S  LOVE. 

Fob  a  woaMm'i  heart  is  poaaeat 
With  love,  and  lova  alone :  — - 

The  grave  is  her  only  rest 
When  that  sweet  hope  is  gone  t 
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oat  of  employment  or  not ;  and  that  it  matters  nothing  whether  the 
agricultural  interest  he  or  be  not  destroyed ;  and  then  we  will  admit 
that  much  of  the  objection  to  a  free  trade  in  com  is  removed*  But 
until  all  this  be  proved,  we  must  hold  firm  to  the  decided  opinion  that 
nothing  would  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
country  than  a  free  trade  in  com ;  and  that  this  truth  would  soon  be 
found  out  by  the  manufacturers  themselves,  who  are  now  led  away 
by  the  delusive  temptation  of  cheap  bread,  which  would  warrant  their 
paying  less  wages,  and  thereby  diminish  their  coat  of  prodnetion,  te  r^ 

their  apparent  present  profit,  but  to  their  eventual  total  ruin.    The  ^ 

trath  is»  that  the  fabric  of  our  social  edifice  is  so  artifidaUv  con* 
structed,  that  one  stone  dl  it  cannot  be  disturbed  without  amctang 
the  stability  of  the  whole  building.  Farmers,  mannfactorera,  the 
receivers  and  the  payers  of  the  taxes^-mortgagors  and  mortgagees^ 
are  all  bound  up  together  in  a  community  of  interest ;  and  it  is  in 
vain  for  one  class  to  endeavour  to  ameliorate  its  own  ecmdition  at  the 
expense  of  another.  If  the  manufacturer  does  buy  high-priced  bread, 
the  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  buys  the  other's  high-priced  mann* 
factures,  and  both  sustain  high-priced  taxes.  We  support  the  agri*> 
cultural  interest  on  higher  grounds  than  on  the  mere  question  of  price ; 
we  r^ard  it  as  a  great  national  question,  of  the  highest  natimial 
importance,  that  this  country  should  not  be  dependent  on  foreign 
countries  for  a  main  article  of  its  subsistence ;  but  if  we  could  per*> 
suade  foreign  nations  so  far  to  practise  a  sort  g£  universal  phiknthropj 
as  to  participate  in  our  national  debt,  and  to  assist  our  national 
expenditure,  we  should  then  be  in  a  condition  to  listen  more  flavour* 
ably  to  the  question  of  the  competition  of  foreign  labour  in  our  own 
market.  Till  then,  it  seems  to  us,  we  must  be  content  to  preserve^ 
with  our  monopoly  of  debt,  our  monopoly  oi  trade,  and  our  prudent 
protection  to  the  growth  <^  our  own  com. 

C.  R. 
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A  CHAFTEB  ABOUT  BROKERS. 

BT   TBGB  ATDITHOB  OF  ^  8BBIOX79  fiIVUiaTIQN&'* 

T&l  Broker  is  almoBt  invariably  a  riirp#cla22f  buul  Thisaiay  Beem 
»nah  aaaoirtion ;  but  though  there  are  exceptiong  to  all  rui^  I  insist 
oa  the  gencoral  validity  of  this* 

There  aie  captioiis  eensors  who  have  found  fault  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  word  req^etabk  is  usuallj  applied  in  England.  And  we 
hare  had  frequent  repetitions  of  an  insipid  passage  from  the  works  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  respecting  a  witness  who^  being  interrogated  by 
the  wiagigtrate,  *^  What  do  you  mean  by  a  retpeUabJe  man  ?"  replied, 
^  Yy,  I  meana  to  say,  as  he  alvays  kep  a  oss  and  gig."  At  this,  for- 
aooUi,  the  magistrate  laughed,  and  the  audience  laughed, -*«  but  very 
unwisely,  in  my  cminion* 

The  witness  had  a  more  logical  head  than  they.  He  perceived 
plainly,  that  in  order  always  to  keep  the  '^oss  and  gig,^  his  friend 
iBust  have  had  money  or  ei^t.  The  argument,  then,  stands  thus : 
*  To  have  money  or  credit  is  equivalent  to  being  respectable :  this 
nan  had  money  or  credit ;  therefore  he  was  respectable."  And  the 
aaid-argument  is  quite  irrefragable. 

Now  the  Broker,  as  long  as  he  exercises  his  profession,  is  scarcely 
•ver  withont  money,  whether  his  own  cur  other  people's,  matters  not 
much.  Some  share  of  it  is  legally  assured  to  him,  at  all  eventai,  and 
1m  almost  invariably  ccHntrives  to  secure  more  than  the  law  ever 
intended  to  allow  him,  which  is  extremely  convenient.  But  there  are 
odisr  reasons  why  the  Broker  always  ae^ns  to  me,  par  excellence,  a 
Ttapedable  man,  and  why,  if  I  were  <^ged  to  seek  a  profession,  I 
would  prefer  his  to  any  other. 

He  is  perpetually  surrounded  by  ruin  and  misfortune,  yet,  in  his 
own  person  and  pursuits,  remains  unscathed  and  unmoved.  Nay,  not 
«melly  nnmoved,  because  the  more  of  misery  and  confusion  that  is 
•round  him  the  better  he  is  contented,  and  the  more  do  his  own  gains 
increase.  Supposing  the  Broker  to  have  a  feeling  heart  for  the  dis- 
tresses of  others  (a  weakness  with  which  he  is  not  usually  troubled), 
tfaca  his  profits  come  in,  to  the  effect  of  gently  assuaging  his  grief, 
and  diverting  his  attention.  Supposing  bun  to  have  no  heart  at  all, 
he  is  never  blamed  for  the  want  of  it,  because  all  the  world  is  ready 
(or  amgii  to  be  ready)  to  si^  that  such  distresses  are  none  of  his 
hosiaess^  and  that  he  has  enough  to  do  with  his  own  peculiar  duties. 

But  what  rivets  my  preference  for  the  Broker's  i>rofession  is,  that 
he  seems  actually  to  reflJise  Horace's  dream  of  the  man  *<  intesfer  vUa^ 
9eel€n$qu0  puruM.^  If  the  world  around  him  be  ever  so  terribly 
MMiflbed  and  craahed,  he  always  remains  tranquil  and  pladd.  If  not 
traaqoi],  he  is  only  roused  to  pleasurable  excitement.  The  more  of 
destmotioii,  as  I  have  said  above^  the  better.— ^  A  ^'imask"  is  his 
40%ht;hepff»jrsfari^ 
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He  himself  never  can  be  smashed.  He  is  arrow  proof  and  bomb 
proof  against  adversitj,  naj,  he  is  in  league  with  her  in  all  her  evil 
tricks,  and  knows  her  ways  so  well,  that  she  cannot  upset  or  circum- 
vent him. — To  wish  that  a  Broker  may  be  unfortunate,  seemis  as 
nonsensical  as  to  wish  that  the  devil  may  go  to  —  his  own  proper  do- 
minions !  The  Broker  may  fall  sick  and  die,  'tis  true,  (which  cannot 
happen  to  the  devil,)  or  he  may  find  his  way,  if  he  chooses,  to  Botany 
Bay  or  the  gallows.  But  I  deny  that  any  of  the  ordinary  so  calld 
mishaps  of  life  can  overpower  him.  He  has  means  to  triumph  over 
them  all ;  he  is  so  accustomed  to  look  misfortune  in  the  face,  and  to 
walk  about  with  her  arm  in  arm,  that  she  has  no  terrors  for  him :  or 
if  he  should  sink  in  the  world,  'twill  be  but  a  momentary  immersion,^ 
and  he  will  rise  again  brisk  and  buoyant  as  ever. 

Having  referr^  to  Horace  for  his  ^'  integer  viia^  &c.,  I  need 
scarcely  remind  the  classical  reader  of  Lucretius  with  his  **  tuave 
mari  nuigno^'*  &c.,  for  the  one  will  naturally  suggest  the  other.  The 
latter,  as  aU  the  world  knows,  commences  hb  second  book  with 
an  observation  (rather  apropos  des  bottes  by  the  bye).  How  delightfiil 
it  is  to  stand  upon  terra  Jirma^  and  witness  the  struggles  of  some  poor 
unfortunates  who  have  been  mad  enough  to  venture  upon  the  wator, 
and  are  now  beaten  and  buffetted  by  the  merciless  winds  and  waves  1 

The  Roman  poet  and  philosopher  gives  the  sentiment  eon  guMto^ 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  p^ectly  in  the  right.  Nothing 
can  be  more  charming  than  to  witness  the  perplexity  and  miseries  of 
others,  whilst  we  ourselves  are  quite  safe  and  sound.  Besides,  we  cm 
enjoy  ad  libitum  the  pleasures  of  sympathy,  (respecting  which  I  wrote 
in  a  previous  chapter,)  and  can  exclaim  in  a  melodious  tone:  ''Poor 
creatures,  I  really  pity  them  very  muchP 

It  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  it  was  from  the  universality  of  the 
sentiment  that  Lucretius  wisely  chose  it  for  the  commencement  of  hiff 
book.  He  might  have  shrewd  suspicions  that  the  philosophical  doc- 
trines in  the  chapter  which  he  then  began  would  not  meet  with  uni- 
versal approval,  and  that  he  ought  therefore  to  bespeak  a  fair  hearing 
at  all  events,  by  a  dictum  so  pleasant  and  acceptable,  that  for  this 
much  he  would  be  quite  sure  of  getting  unqualified  i^plause. 

Now  the  Broker  is  almost  perpetuaUy  in  that  peculiar  state  of  eigoy* 
ment  which  is  held  up  to  admiration  and  envy  by  the  Roman  poet» 
''  Suave  [^esty  says  Lucretius,  and  no  doubt  it  is  doubly  sweet  to  the 
Broker,  who,  though  unharmed,  is  yet  not  a  mare  looker-on,  but  has 
himself,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  power  of  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing  the  tempest  around  him. — "Suave  eit^  no  doubt,  and  he  can  alsa 
in  a  beautiful  manner  exemplify  the  grace  of  "maviter  in  modo^  he 
can  smile  if  he  will,  and  speak  pleasantly,  when  he  bundles  out  the  sick 
man,  in  order  to  sell  the  bed  whereon  the  poor  devil  had  lain  down 
in  hopes  to  die  immolested. 

The  Broker  gets  beyond  Lucretius's  notion  of  enjoyment  He  has 
the  additional  diversion  of  standing  on  deck  amidst  the  winds  and 
waves,  without  even  the  risque  of  being  upset 'by  a  lurch,  or  wetting 
his  jacket.  Nay  more,  he  is  like  a  man  wearing  enchanted  armour^ 
moving  apparently  in  a  sphere  of  wretchedness  and  woe,  but  all  the 
wMle  protected  within  a  sphere  of  his  own.    One  might  also  say^  «• 
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if  he  were  in  a  diving  bell,  onlj  that,  as  aforesaid,  he  never  sinks  in 
^  world,  but  is  always  buoyant 

I  have  been  especiaily  struck  by  the  phasis  of  character  which  the 

Ivoker  exbibits  at  his  own  house  in  his  hours  of  relaxation.     He 

there  pre-eminently  realises  Horace's  notion  of  the  "  integer  viUe/* 

&c;  for  ^whilst  be  sits  at  his  desk,  or  has  his  plate  of  turtle  soup  sent 

in  for  dinner,  be  is  actually  and  visibly  surrounded  by  the  wreck  and 

fragments  not   onlj  of  one  but  of  manv  worlds.     Yes,  indeed !  for 

every  poor  man  bas  his  own  little  world  (a  great  matter  to  him).  The 

Broker  oomes  to  smash,  crash,  and  disperse  this ;  [but  I  beg  his 

pardon,  'tis  not  his  doing ;  the  storm  is  raised  by  the  sheriff  and  laws 

.«f  the  land^.     Then  also  the  bailiff  comes,  and  shuts  up  the  pooi:  man 

witlun  prison  nvalls,  so  that  he  has  no  chance  of  retrieving  his  little 

world,  or  obtaining  any  other  under  the  sun.    The  very  sun-light  and 

the  blessed  sun  itself  are  henceforth  lost  to  him. 

Thereafter,  as  I  have  said,  the  Broker  may  be  found  sitting  calmly 
and  plaiddly  amidst  multifarious  fragments  of  the  wreck.  Old  house- 
bold  things  are  there  on  which  the  hearts  of  the  inmates  loved  to 
dwell.  Objects  from  which  they  never  thought  to  separate ;  — cum- 
l>ering  old  house  docks,  for  example,  that  stood  in  hall  or  corridor, 
warning  them  v^ithout  cessation,  and  too  often  in  vain,  how  frail  and 
Meeting  was  their  tenure  of  this  world's  wealth.  Yes,  the  clocks  were 
too  ofben  neglected.  But  objects  of  special  affection  are  there,—- 
trifles  of  bijouterie,  and  curious  works  of  art — pledges  of  love  and 
friendship,  from  which  the  possessors  thought  of  parting  just  as  little 
as  firom  life  itself,— objects  which  had  rested  for  many  a  year  on 
chimney  shelves  of  boudoirs  and  libraries,  or  which  were  carefully 
locked  up  in  secretaires  and  other  repositories  of  the  family  domicile. 
But  the  Broker  came,  and  the  separation  was  effected  in  a  trice.  The 
ci-devant  proprietors  are  still  alive,  —  perhaps,  because  my  worthy 
respectable  friend  had  no  direct  power  over  their  lives ;  but  their 
hold  over  the  so-called  realities,  or  the  "real  properties"  of  this 
world,  is  utterly  broken.  Only  the  old  household  remembrances 
are  left,  and  these  may  possibly  endure  for  ever,  wakening  up  with 
tenfold  strength  after  the  sleep  of  death  —  who  can  tell?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  Broker.  His  investigations  do  not  extend  that  length, 
and  he  is  far  too  much  occupied  with  the  present  to  trouble  himself 
about  the  future. 

'  Tis  a  stirring  and  industrious  life,  his ;  he  is  up  early  and  late. 
Go   out  betimes   in  the  cold  fog  of  a  gray  March  morning,  and 
though  many  doors  and  windows  are  yet  barred  and  closed  in,  yet 
not  so  are  the  Broker's.    You  will  meet  him  perhaps  walking  briskly 
along  the  street,  by  half-past  seven  o'clock.      He  moves  with  the 
alert  and  determined  manner  of  one  who  knows  that  he  has  import- 
ant business  in  hand,  and  is  sure  to  succeed  therein.     He  does  not 
give  himself  airs  of  importance  without  special  authority,  not  he; 
and  this  is  another  reason  why  I  admire  the  Broker's  profession. 
He  is,  for  all  immediate  intents  and  purposes,  as  absolute  as  any 
king.     This  is  stiU  better  than  the  "  sttave  est "  of  Lucretius,  and  I 
oi^ht  to  have  remarked  upon  it  sooner. 
But  kings,  however  absolute  they  may  be,  do  eonietimes  look 
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out  for  an  auxiliary;  and  this  is  exactly  what  our  worthy  Mend, 
if  you  meet  him  right  early  in  the  morning,  has  come  forUi  to  do. 
He  wonders  whether,  in  this  cold  weather,  his  neighbour  Knabbs 
the  bailiff  will  be  equally  nuUinal  and  true  to  his  appointment  $  for 
Knabbs  is  a  gay  youiig  man,  who  spends  whole  nights  at  fashion-  < 

able  places,  and  sometimes  talks  as  if  he  despised  business,  and 
would  not  be  troubled  with  it  any  more.    He  is  punctual  this  morn- 
ing, howeyer,  and  comes  swi^gering  along  attired  in  a  s^le  which  he 
intends  shall  be  vAra-captivating  and  eflfectiye.     He  has  rerlTed         ■: 
the  old  fashion  of  shirt-frills ;  and  he  proves  his  respectabilify  1^ 
an  enormously  massive  gold  neck-K^hain,  whereby  he  supports  his         ' 
wat(A,  and  by  certain  rings  of  portentous  formi  which  he  sports         > 
Upon  each  hand. 

Pleasant  and  jocose  is  the  salutation  betwixt  these  two  early 
risers.      One  asks  t'other,  « What's  o'clock,  and  what  k  U  to  bij  '. 

then?"  and  his  friend  answers,  ^<  A  r^ular  smash,  and  no  mis-  ^ 

take.*    So  Ihey  move  on  together,  this  parnoWfe /fti<fi«m—b«oth  i 

respectable  men-^areadei  ambo;  and  as  the  matter  is  not  quite 
without  interest,  I  shall  add  a  brief  notice  respecting  the  family 
whose  little  domestic  world  they  are  now  proceeding  to  demolish.  ^ 

There  was  some  doubt  upon  my  mind  whither  the  steps  of  the  pttr 
fuMle  were  about  to  tend,  and  where  the  storm  would  break;  but  now 
tis  clear.  The '^smash"  is  to  take  phu»  at  the  house  of  poor  half-crazy 
Bainbeau,  the  artist,  who  only  the  winter  befbre  last  was  feted  and 
eulogised  among  the  best  circles  of  the  West-end,  and  who  still  enjqjs 
a  good  reputation  as  un  homme  de  mMte.  The  Broker  and  his  fHend 
have  a  special  predilection  for  breaking  up  nobbi^  as  they  call  Ihem,  ] 

of  which  word  the  briefest  definition  is,  that  it  means  the  reverse  of  { 

snobs.  Now  Bainbeau  is  a  sort  of  tuAb ;  he  has  always  moved  in 
ffood  society,  and  possesses  an  excellent  house,  crammed  full  tt 
knicknacks,  which  will  make  a  profitable  job  for  the  Broker. 

Moreover,  he  is  an  irritable  person,  this  artist ;  one  with  Welsh 
or  Irish  blood  in  his  veins,  who  will  shauTjIghi  perhaps,  which  is 
extremely  diverting.  And  up  to  the  present  hour,  although  no 
longer  young,  he  remains  as  ignorant  as  a  child  of  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  world  in  which  he  moves.  He  has  been  the  spoiled  child 
of  Fortune,  and  now  she  begins  to  wheel  about,*and  turn  viciously 
against  her  once-petted  favourite.  For  he  was  well  bom  and  well 
bred,  this  Rainbeau,  and  had  some  patrimony  in  his  own  right, 
wherewith  to  begin  his  career.  But  he  would  absolutely  do  no- 
thing, from  his  very  \>oyhood,  but  paint  or  model,  and  no  sooner 
found  himself  independent^  than  he  walked  away  to  Italy,  where, 
or  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  he  staid  five  years,  working  in- 
dustriouslv  all  the  time. 

Meanwhile  his  relations,  who  were  plain  country  people,  thought 
that  he  was  entirely  mad.  They  had  not  a  doubt  upon  this  point,  and 
only  wondered  frx)m  what  remote  and  unheard-of  branch  of  the  family 
tree  such  a  strange  mania  had  been  derived.  At  last,  when  he  became 
more  and  more  obstinate,  and  showed  method'  in  his  madness^  tiiey 
detested  him,  and  una  voce  declared  that  he  **  never  would  do  no 
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^ood.*  Sat  ti€fvr  be  it  obflerved  that  malgri  such  prophecies^  this 
man  has  been  immensely  successfal  in  London,  which,  as  every  body 
hows,  16  the  hot-bed  and  eanservatory  of  genius.  There  are  in- 
itanoes  ho^rever  of  the  said  conservatory  becoming  rather  too  hot  for 
d^  occupant,  and  we  consequently  hear  such  exclamations  as  the 
Mowing  :  ^  This  is  indeed  hot  work !"  or,  ''  Would  to  Heaven  1  had 
sever  breathed  the  air  of  London !"  and  so  forth. 

And  the  artist  to  whom  our  arcades  ambo  are  about  to  pay  their  • 
nofrning  visit  is  exactly  one  of  that  class  for  whom  the  '*  hot-bed  of 
genius"  has,  ^rith  mistaken  seal,  been  overheated.  Impatience  of 
temper,  and  the  propensity  to  jump  at  conclusions  without  adequate 
premises,  are  common  enough  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  was  not 
without  friends,  this  man,  as  long  as  his  patrimony  lasted ;  and  after 
ttie  five  years  spent  abroad,  'twas  thought  that  he  could  not  do  better 
than  set  np  at  once  in  London :  —  '^  he  was  abready  able  to  cope  with 
the  best  artista,  and  might  soon  outstrip  them  all." 

So  said  his  friends  and  advisers.  They  were  (though  perhaps  they 
did  not  know  it)  like  gamblers,  who  used  him  like  a  die  to  be  cast 
from  the  dice-box  upon  the  arena  of  ''Life  in  London,"  with  the  pre* 
sentiment  that  he  would  win.  Well,  at  the  outset  the  chances  seemed 
indeed  to  be  in  their  favour.  He  had  good  introductions ;  he  had 
evidently  very  considerable  talents ;  and  in  consequence,  as  I  have 
said  ben>re,  was  fiied,  eulogised,  and  encouraged,  in  all  quarterSi  as 
erery  new  comer  in  London  is  almost  sure  to  be,ybr  a  Hme. 

But  he  worked  hard,  and  got  orders  for  pictures  and  statutes,  this 
man !  He  was  destined,  forsooth,  to  be  a  second  Michael  Angelo,  and 
fike  tibe  said  Michael,  he  would  no  doubt  become  rich  as  well  as  inde« 
pendent.  So  he  must  needs  have  a  wife  also,  and  then  a  commodious 
and  creditable  house  for  the  said  wife  as  her  future  home,  wherein 
she  could  receive  decorously  and  creditably  her  own  and  his  fiiends. 
Thereafter  a  family  in  due  time  followed  of  course. 

'Twas  costly,  all  this.  But  then  the  patronage  of  Lord  •  •  ♦  ♦ 
alone  was  well  worth  at  least  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  and 
that  of  the  rich  Mr.  *  •  *  •  might  average  at  five  hundred  more ; 
and  though  the  expenses  of  life  in  London  were  great,  there  was  no 
tieed  to  despond.  But  although  the  patronage  of  his  Lordship  had 
been  yery  liberal  at  first,  and  tiiongh  his  demeanour  and  conduct 
continued  to  be  yery  kind  and  condescending,  yet,  somehow  or  an- 
other, his  inrders  for  works  to  be  completed  did  not  fall  in  so  rapidly 
as  had  been  wished  and  expected.  Possible  enough  that  other  eoi* 
ditant  Michael  Angelos  had  come  in  the  way,  and  that  at  last  our 
promising  fiiend  would  be  cut  out  and  left  in  the  lurch.  Moreover 
he  happened  to  be,  and  still  is,  a  nervous  irritable  subject. 

**My  husband  hath  been  ill — is  irritable,'*  says  the  wife  of  (Och- 
lauschl&^r^s)  Corregio ;  (who  also  would  have  received  visits  from 
the  Broiler,  if  he  hzd  possessed  any  movables  worth  seizing).  By 
slow  but  sure  degrees,  our  acqutuntance  discovered  that  his  money 
was  all  gone,  that  credit  was  dmost  expiring,  and  that  though  he 
cherished  expectations  of  Peruvian  wealth  to  flow  in,  yet  he^had  be* 
come  imperceptibly  sutrounded  and  watched  by  troubleaome  acquaint- 
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aijces,  who  did  not  care  a  rush  about  mere  expectatione,  but  reqxdired 
an  absolutely  fixed  day  and  date  for  pa3rment. 

But  he  had  got  into  his  brain  some  sadly  original  notions,  thia 
painter.  He  really  believed  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  world  was 
made  up  of  good,  pious,  clever  and  intelligent  people,  (and  so  it  is^ 
no  doubt).  However,  he  drew  a  most  awkward  and  illicit  inference 
from  these  premises.  He  fancied  that  such  a  good,  pious,  intelligent 
world  surely  would  not  allow  him  and  his  family  to  starve,  unless  by 
some  fault  of  his  own  he  had  deserved  this  harsh  treatment.  So  by 
degrees  he  quite  cherished  the  notion  that  if  there  were  any  defalca- 
tion, (and  too  surely  there  was)  of  the  requisite  income  thia  must 
be  ail  his  own  fault,  and  he  therefor  commenced  working  at  such  a 
rate,  that  no  mortal  constitution  could  stand  it. 

To  be  able  to  conceive  a  powerful  and  effective  work  of  art  may 
seem  very  easy  and  very  natural ;  and  so  it  is,  no  doubt,  to  certain 
minds.  Even  this,  however,  is  not  to  be  accomplished  if  the  mind  is 
disturbed  and  the  nerves  are  all  out  of  tune.  But  to  carry  out^  one's 
conception  upon  the  blank  dead  canvass,  or  to  bring  it  into  life  in  the 
cold  clammy  obstinate  clay,  obedient  and  plastic  as  it  seems,  but  per- 
verse too  often,  hie  lubor,  hoc  opus  est?  Now  this  poor  devil  of  an 
artist  had  once  or  twice  done  such  things  with  great  effect,  and  be- 
lieved that  he  could  always  achieve  equal  merit  in  his  productions, 
and  thus  at  all  events  deserve  a  continuance  of  ample  remuneration. 

So  he  laboured  on,  as  I  have  already  said,  never  finding  any  fault 
with  the  pood  pious  world,  in  whom  he  wished  to  retain  entire  con- 
fidence, but  rather  taking  all  the  blame  upon  himself.  Now  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  patrons  of  art  is  too  apt  to  resemble  sometimes  a  fire 
kindled  from  mere  straw.  It  blazes  nobly  at  first,  giving  thereby  an 
imequivocal  demonstration  of  light,  and  a  considerable  promise  of 
heat ;  but  most  ingloriously  it  expires  when  most  needed,  and  those 
who  hoped  for  the  warmth  may  freeze  to  death. 

There  is,  be  it  observed,  a  sadly  intimate  connection  betwixt  the 
very  best  moods  of  so-called  creative  genius  and  the  deepest  de- 
spondency. Painful  exertion  naturally  excites  brilliant  hopes  for  a 
time,  because  exertion  in  itself  is  exciting.  He  who  has  sufficient 
strength  to  make  an  effort  will  also  have  strength  enough  to  hope. 
But  the  excitement  is  diort-lived.  I  speak  of  artists  and  their  labours; 
and  if  the  work  remains,  firstly,  unpaid  for,  and,  secondly,  without  in- 
telligent admirers,  there  is  then  a  double  cause  for  disappointment  and 
sorrow.  An  intelligent  admirer,  who  strongly  states  that  the  work 
deserves  to  gain  a  prize,  may  at  least  afford  a  lambent  gleam  of  con- 
solation to  the  man  who  sees  the  broker  and  the  bailiff  looming  like 
thunder  clouds  in  the  distance. 

And  if  the  rich  lord  or  squire  were  to  come  with  a  full  purse  to 
purchase  the  work,  this  no  doubt  would  tend  to  heal  the  wounds  and 
wear  and  tear  of  the  nervous  system  which  the  said  labours  had  caused. 
But  to  have  neither  one  nor  the  other,  to  receive  neither  praise  nor 
pelf,  to  be  left  quite  done  in  his  own  little  world,  which  he  is  unable 
to  make  hold  together,  — that  is  to  say,  with  wife  and  children,Vhom 
he  no  longer  can  adequately  support,  and  in  his  own  house  too,  with 
bis  poor  household  gods  about  him,  which  by  a  sort  of  devildom  have 
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become  n&i  his,  biit  the  property  of  the  sheriff,  and  are  now  under 

the  sovereign  erwsy  of  the  Broker,  —  this  is  ra&er  too  tr3ring  for  any 

temper  under  tbe  stuiy  unless  perhaps  it  were  for  that  of  Mark  Tapley! 

So  this  poor  ctbxj  Rainbeau  went  down  hiU,  every  day  and  hour 

bringing  him   some  new  mishap,  adding  to  his  inyolvements,  and 

moderating  bis  falL     And  what  was  worst  of  all,  his  health  failed, 

ind  then  he  could  not  try  expedients  to  avert  impending  fate,  nor 

eren  make  excuses  for  being  unable  to  meet  his  engagements.    And 

now  the  Hroker  and  his./^ftf  Achates  are  going  to  break  him  up ;  in 

their  own  words,  **  'twill  be  a  regular  smash,  and  no  mistake."    On 

finch  occasions,  our  worthy  and  respectable  friend  makes  use  of  the 

buhff  as  a  sort  of  pioneer  to  clear  the  way.    The  ostensible  owner 

and  master  of  the  house  is  at  such  times  a  troublesome  incumbrance, 

which  must  be  got  rid  of.    Thereafter  the  Broker  can  exert  his  au« 

thority  without  the  slightest  interruption. 

If o  sooner  then  has  the  bailiff  fulfilled  kis  duty  by  executing  a 
eajnat  cuf  saHsfaciendum  (thereby  no  doubt  affording  vast  ^'satis- 
iKtion"  to  some  highly  respectable  creditors),  than  a  thundering 
knock  at  the  door  announces  the  arrival  of  a  new  visiter,  namely,  our 
nlfra-respectahle  '^  integer  vita/*  who  has  come  to  witness  the  demp« 
lition  of  another  little  world  1  He  will  not  allow  the  poor  wife  much 
quiet  to  indulge  in  needless  grief  at  her  deserted  and  friendless  state, 
not  he.  He  is  "  quite  the  gentleman,"  our  exemplary  ^^ integer;**  but 
then,  his  time  is  too  valuable  to  admit  of  his  wasting  it  in  any  need- 
less compliments  or  ceremonies.  Besides,  the  writ  which  empowers 
him  to  act  is  for  a  large  sum,  more,  he  is  very  sure,  than  the  whole 
property  will  cover.  Were  it  not  so,  he  would  have  been  vastly  glad 
no  doubt  to  show  every  indulgence,  but  now  'tis  of  no  use  mincing 
matters.  The  inventory  must  be  made  out  forthwith.  To  prevent 
mistakes  he  will  stay  to  see  it  done,  even  if  it  should  cost  him  the 
entire  day.  And  also,  to  prevent  mistakes,  he  will  have  his  vans 
ready  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  remove  the  property. 

Stnpified  and  powerless,  the  poor  woman  offers  neither  objection 
nor  expostulation.  All  the  world  has  for  her  become  so  dark  and 
miserable  within  and  without,  that  our  worthy  friend  may  say  what 
he  likes  without  receiving  one  word  in  reply.  His  voice  produces  an 
effect  on  her  sensarium  no  doubt,  but  none  whatever  on  her  thoughts. 
Only  one  incident,  a  very  trifling  childish  incident,  rouses  the  poor 
creature  to  a  momentary  feeling  of  increased  bitterness.  'Tis  when 
our  active  friend,  the  Broker,  invades  tbe  private  study  of  the  absent 
(I  might  now  almost  say  dececued)  artist ;  a  little  room  which  he  had 
fitted  up  for  his  library,  to  which  no  stranger  or  servant  was  allowed 
entrance,  and  where  he  kept  his  private  letters  and  other  manuscripts. 
When,  I  say,  our  ''  integer  vita/'  on  entering  this  room,  is  attacked 
furiously  by  the  artist's  affectionate  little  pet  spaniel,  who  has  taken 
possession  of  his  absent  master's  chair,  guarding  it  for  his  return,  and 
when  the  good  man,  in  revenge  for  this  assault,  deals  the  poor  animal 
a  merciless  blow  with  his  gold-headed  switch  cane,  the  expression  of 
ang^uish,  despair,  and  deep  consciousness  of  wrong  wherewith  Fido 
retires  to  a  distant  comer,  thence  with  his  large  eyes  glaring  reproach 
on  our  said  placid  and  immacidate  integer,  -^  this  proves  —  I  don't 
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know  whj  —  somewhat  too  much  for  the  poor  deflerted  wonutt'i 
nerves,  and  she  weeps  bitterly. 

'Tis  well  for  our  friend  that  Knabbs  carried  off  the  artist,  for  had 
this  little  incident  taken  place  in  his  presence,  'tis  .extremely  probable 
that  a  blow  of  the  poker  would  have  repaid  that  of  the  cane,  and  re* 
venged  Fido  in  such  manner  as  would  not  soon  have  been  forgotten. 
But  the  most  attractive  of  all  points  in  the  Broker's  professional  cha* 
racter  and  station  is  that,  so  long  as  he  holds  a  duly  authenticated 
writ  from  the  sheriff,  and  acts  according  thereto,  he  need  not  trouble 
himself  about  etiquette  or  minor  morals.  In  fact,  like  the  Bong  (or 
Queen)  the  Broker,  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation,  "  can  do  no  wrong.* 

"  Quid  multis  morarf"  —  In  vain  need  the  deserted  wife  think  of 
applying  to  the  rich  earl  or  esquire.  The  former  is  at  his  country 
Beat ;  the  latter  is  on  full  speed  pursuing  the  pleasures  of  life  in  London, 
and  could  not  stop  his  own  career  for  five  minutes,  were  it  to  save  the 
lives  of  twenty  poor  artists.  The  house  is  cleared  out,  and  left  deso* 
late.  Of  this  family,,  and  their  future  fate,  I  have  no  room  to.write 
in  this  article. 

Rainbeau  is  of  course  under  the  kind  care  of  Ejiabbs,  who  finding  that 
he  has  no  money,  and  that  his  creditors  are  obdurate,  takes  him  at  once 
to  the  prison  in  Whitecross  Street,  which  at  this  time  happens  to  be 
extremely  crowded.  An  eminent  solicitor  is  sent  for  to  carry  out  and 
realise  Lord  Brougham's  boasted  improvements  in  this  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor ;  but  the  solicitor  is  far  too  eminent  and  respectable  to 
act  without  ready  money,  and  this  not  being  supplied,  he  does 
nothing. 

Some  weeks  afterwards,  we  have  in  the  newspapers  a  paragraph 
banning  with  small  capitals  as  follows : 

^'The  tATB Rainbeau,  Esquihe. — It  appears  that  the  fa- 
mily of  this  very  talented  artist  and  amiable  man  have  been  left  in  a 
state  of  great  embarrassment  by  his  untimely  fate.  The  following 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  benevolently  consented  to  form  a 
committee  for  receiving  and  applying  a  fund  to  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription, such  as  may  be  adequate  to  the  future  support  of  Mrs. 
Rainbeau  and  her  children.*' 

The  never-tiring  generosi^  of  the  English  nation  is  then  called 
}nto  action ;  and  slfcer  incredible  efforts  and  perpetual  advertisements, 
to  the  great  contentment  and  advantage  of  the  periodical  press,  a  few 
hundreds  are  at  length  scraped  together.  'Tis  astounding  how  death 
opens  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened  public  to  talents  and  other  amiable 
qualities,  which  they  could  not  see  when  the  man  was  alive.  ^-  Or  is 
it  not,  perhaps,  that  they  saw  those  talents  too  clearly,  and  thought 
that  a  being  so  spiritual  ought  to  live  upon  air,  or  was  too  good  for 
this  world  ? 

It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  in  the  subscription  list  we  find  the  names 
of  poor  artists  contributing  a  quantum  of  value,  which  for  them  is  a 
thousand  fold  as  much  as  the  largest  sums  that  are  given  by  rich  no- 
blesse.  You  will  find  an  entry  of  5/.  5«.  from  Joshua  £sel,  Esq., 
R. A.,  whose  whole  income  is  not  more  than  500^  per  annum ;  and 
What  is  worse,  this  is  only  a  life-rent  and  health-reni.    You  will  then 
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find  exactly  tbe  same  amount  from  the  Earl  of  A*  B.,  a  great  patron 
of  the  arts,  Tvhoae  lowest  income  is  100,000^  per  annum,  which  an« 
nnal  rent  iv^ould  go  on  accruing  even  if  the  said  earl  should  do  no- 
thing but  eat  and  sleep  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

But  this  apparent  parsimony  no  douht  happens  because  the  earl 
disooyers  such  an  immense  number  of  '^  talented  "  artists  and  amiable 
men.  *Tis  quite  amazing  how  the  multitudes  of  such  people  in- 
crease,  and  consequently  what  a  prolific  hot-bed  of  genius  Great 
Britain  has  become  I  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  earl  might  have 
spared  1O0O2.  to  Rainbeau  in  his  lifetime  just  as  well  as  contribute 
6L  5M»to  his  widow.  But,  as  I  hare  explidned,  the  number  of  clever 
and  amiable  men  becomes  ftr  too  grea^  and  the  good  earl  ,is  quite 
overloaded  and  bewildered. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  nonsense  which  has  been  talked  about  the 
eniel  neglect  experienced  by  Bums^  the  poetical  ploughman,  during 
his  life,  oontrastod  with  the  pother  made  about  his  memory.  Such 
remarks  would  be  all  very  well,  were  it  not  for  the  probability  that 
tiliere  must  have  been  to  many  poetioal  ploughmen  of  equal  mcoit  in 
Bums's  days,  that  the  dukes  and  earls  of  his  country  were  quitd 
daxded,  and  knew  not  how  to  act  !*^It  is  queer  enough,  no  doubti 
Hat  the  memories  of  those  other  contemporaneous  genu  hare  perished^ 
sad  that  of  Bums  now  remains  quiteal  one.  But  this  is  merely  one 
of  the  numberless  conrentional  mysteries  that  are  constantly  occurring 
in  the  social  state,  and  which  we  cannot  in  the  present  chapter  pre* 
tend  to  explain  or  unravel.  T.  F. 


THE  EXILE. 

Akd  when  the  wandering  exile  -—  blessed  with  wealth  — 

Full  of  fond  hopesy  and  soft  remembrances 

Of  early  scenes^  remember'd  playmates,  fnends^ 

And  all  that  makes  life  sweet — returns  at  last^ 

He  finds  all  changed  I    Gkny-hair^d  old  men 

Scarce  can  recall  his  features !  and  the  child 

That  used  to  prattle  on  his  knee,  is  grown 

To  man's  estate.    A  new  race  has  risen^ 

Who  know  him  not-*  regard  him  not  I    He  sinks, 

A  solitary  being,  to  his  grave. 

Glad  to  find  refuge,  in  that  resting  place, 

From  the  cold  world,  where  all  is  vanity  1 
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COLONISATION   AND  EMIGRATION. 

BT  THE  EDITOB. 

The  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  debates  that  has  oc« 
curred  for  many  years  past,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  most  beneficial 
effects.  The  important  subject  of  colonisation  is  now  the  great  poli- 
tical and  administrative  question  of  the  day ;  not  as  to  whether  colo« 
nisation  shall  be  encouraged  or  not ;  but  how  it  can  be  best  carried 
into  effect. 

The  principle  may  be  said  to  be  now  established,  that  colonisation 
is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  mother  country ;  that  the  establish* 
ment  of  colonies  adds  as  much  to  the  general  wealth  of  <  the  nation  as 
it  improves  the  condition  of  the  individual.  How  colonisation  may 
be  best  effected,  is  a  question  which  admits  of  different  opinions  ;  but 
on  this  point  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  great  distinction  between  in« 
discriminate  emigration  and  systematic  colonisation.  Labourers 
without  capital  are  almost  as  useless  in  a  new  colony  as  capital 
without  labourers ;  and  it  is  the  adjustment  of  the  one  to  the  other 
that  calls  for  the  interference  and  protection  of  the  Government.  The 
great  difliculty  of  the  emigrant  to  a  new  country  is  to  get  over  the 
first  two  years ;  —  we  spea]^  of  an  agricultural  emigrant :  after  that 
time  he  is  able  to  support  himself  from  the  produce  of  his  land ;  it  is 
during  the^se  two  years  that  the  help  of  the  mother  country  is  wanted ; 
and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  this  aid  could  be  afforded 
by  the  Grovemment,  on  a  large  and  comprehensive  plan  of  colonisation, 
that  not  only  would  those  general  and  ultimate  advantages  be  secured 
to  the  mother  country  of  creating  consumers  for  her  manufactures  and 
markets  for  her  productions,  but  the  return  of  the  money  advanced 
would  be  secured,  and  its  interest  amply  repaid.  The  mere  sum 
which  would  be  saved  by  a  systematic  plan  from  the  waste  of  indi- 
vidual emigration,  would  form  a  material  item  in  the  advantages  to  be 
gained. 

All  parties,  and  almost  all  men  are  agreed,  that,  in  the  present  cir-> 
cumstances  of  the  country,  with  a  redundant  and  rapidly  increasing 
population  pressing  on  the  resources  of  the  small  extent  of  soil  com- 
prised within  the  narrow  limits  of  these  two  islands,  something  must 
be  done  to  meet  the  difliculty.  Fortunately  for  Great  Britain,  in  the 
case  of  a  redundancy  of  population  in  this  part  of  her  dominions, 
there  is  an  obvious  and  easy  remedy  in  the  almost  boundless  lands  of 
her  magnificent  colonies.  Here  the  people  want  land  to  work  on  ; 
there  the  land  wants  people  to  work  it.  What  remedy  more  obvious 
and  more  simple  that  that  of  removing  the  surplus  population  to  the 
unappropriated  and  useless  land,  and  of  enabling  Uiem  by 
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wealth-pToduciiig  labour  to  exchange  their  present  state  of  abfect 
pauperiBm  and  rancorous  discontent  for  abundance  and  satisfaction  ? 
We  are  aware  of  the  objection  to  a  national  and  large  and  systematic 
plan  of  colonisation^  on  the  score  of  its  cost  to  the  mother  country ; 
but  we  contend  that  experience  proves  that,  although  the  immediate 
cost  may  be  great  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  return  of  wealth 
indirectly  to  the  mother  country  is,  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
far  more  than  the  outlay ;  nay,  more,  we  are  prepared  to  show  as 
a  matter    of  present   profit  —  putting   aside  K>r  the  moment   the 
general  gain  to  a  country  by  the  removal  of  a  surplus  and  discon- 
tented population,  and  putting  aside  also  the  moral  obligation  of 
society  to  provide  for  its  members — this  country  would  gain,  as  upon 
a  mercantile  transaction,  by  advancing  a  sum  of  money  for  the  esta« 
bhshment  of  colonies  abroad.     The  quit-rent  of  colonial  lands  would 
pay  an  ample  interest  for  money  advanced  to  bring  them  into  culti- 
vation ;  and  that  quit-rent,  redeemable  on  certain  conditions,  would 
be  more  convenient  for  the  colonists  to  pay,  and  more  profitable  for 
the  mother  country  to  receive,  than  a  sum  of  money  paid  down, 
which  must  necessarily  be  a  small  one,  for  the  purchase  of  the  land 
free  of  quit-rent*     For  it  is  the  capital  which  is  now  exacted  for  pay- 
ment of  the  land,  that  the  colonist  wants,  to  bring  that  land  into  profit- 
able use ;  and  it  is  the  necessity  of  paying  for  land  that  acts^  in  distant 
colonies  especially,  as  a  check  to  emigration.    By  taking  from  the 
colonist  his  capital  by  his  preliminary  purchase  of  his  land,  you  take 
from  him  the  means  of  bringing  that  land  into  cultivation ;  you  de- 
prive him  of  his  seed  which,  if  you  would  allow  him  to  sow  it,  would 
by  its  produce  enable  him  to  pay  you  in  a  short  time,  with  ease,  tenfold 
the  sum  which  he  is  able  to  pay  you  now.    In  the  sales  of  land  in  the 
colonies  from  one  colonist  to  another^  the  truth  of  this  principle  is 
acknowledged,  and  is  always  acted  on.     In  their  dealing  with  each 
other,  credit  is  always  given  for  two  or  three  years  at  least ;  because  it 
is  known  from  experience  that  the  buyer,  by  being  allowed  to  expend 
his  ci4>ital  in  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  the  land,  instead  of  its 
immediate  purchase,  is  enabled  to  increase  that  capital  to  an  amount 
which  allows  him  to  pay  from  the  produce  of  the  soily  which  is  new 
wealth  created,  two  or  three  times  the  sum  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  been  able  to  give  for  the  land.    Take^  idso,  the  frequent  case  of 
the  purchase  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  Australian  colonies.     If  the 
seller  insists  on  immediate  payment  for  his  sheep,  he  gets,  say  lOs,  a 
head ;  if  he  gives  three  years*  credit,  he  gets  20^.  or  30^.,  and  interest 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  for  his  money  besides.    And  why? 
Because  the  seller  fdlows  to  the  buyer  the  opportunity  of  creating 
wealth,  out  of  which  he  can  easily  afibrd  to  pay  a  much  higher  price 
of  purchase-money. 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  case  of  the  sale  of  colonial  lands,  we 
thiok  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sale  of  colonial  lands  is  an  erroneous 
system,  on  the  groimds  and  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  stated. 
We  grant,  that  by  the  sale  of  lands  the  mother  country  may  obtain  a 
larger  supply  of  money  for  her  immediate  uses ;  but  we  may  say  that, 
in  doing  so,  she  is  killing  the  goose  for  the  sake  of  the  egg ;  and  expe- 
rience proves  Uie  truth  of  this  assertion.    For,  taking  Uie  instance  of 
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the  Atiitralian  oobnies -«*  beforo  the  sale  of  hmds  there  wea  -anob 
emigratioa  to  those  colonies^  but  aince  the  aale  of  hmda  there  hae 
been  very  little  emigration  to  them.  In  speaking  of  the  sale  of  laadii^ 
which  we  think  in  principle  bad,  we  cannot  nogiect  to  obserre  on  the 
mode  in  which  sales  are  effected ;  and  we  must  saj  that»  of  all  modes 
that  could  possiblj  be  devised,  die  present  mode,  by  auctioni  is  the 
very  worst  Let  us  trace  the  proceedings  of  an  emigrant  on  arriving 
in  one  of  our  Australian  colonies. 

His  first  object  is  to  find  a  desirable  spot  of  land  on  which  to  fix 
himself;  to  accomplish  this  object  he  must  travel  over  many  hundred 
miles  of  country,  and  consume  many  weeks,  perhaps  many  months^  in 
the  search.  When  he  has  at  last  found  a  desirable  tract  of  land 
unappropriated,  he  must  give  notice  to  the  Government  surveyor,  who^ 
after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  often  considerable,  causes  it  to  be  sur* 
veyed,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  put  up  to  auction.  By  the  Grovem- 
ment  regulations,  three  months'  notice  must  be  given  of  the  sale  of 
public  lands,  and  at  the  end  of  that  further  lapse  of  time,  making  the 
whole  delav  six  months  or  more,  the  emigrant  has  the  opportuni^ 
of  bidding  lor  the  land  which  he  has  ferreted  out,  in  competition  with 
large  capitalists  and  land  jobbers.  Now  the  reasoning  of  the  capital** 
ists  and  land  jobbers  is  this — *^  If  this  man,  after  a  long  search  and 
comparison  of  various  localities,  thinks  wdl  of  this  land,  it  must  be  a 
valuable  lot,  and  therefore  it  must  be  worth  our  while  to  purchase  it 
over  his  head."  The  land  is  put  up  to  such  competition  at  the  mini- 
mum price  of  twelve  shillings  an  acre :  and  what  chance^  we  ask,  has 
the  emigrant,  of  limited  mean%  of  getting  possession  of  this  bit  of 
land  ?  So  litde,  that  emigrants  have  cemd  to  emigrate  to  those 
eobnies ;  and  the  old  ccdonists  themselves  are  beginning  to  perceive 
the  mischievous  effects  of  the  system  which  they  cried  out  for.  And 
why  did  they  cry  out  for  it?  Because  so  long  as  lands  were  to  be  ob* 
teined  at  an  easy  rate  from  the  Gt>vemment,  the  lands  of  the  old  colo- 
nists  were  less  saleable,  and  therefore  in  a  money  sense  less  valuable. 
By  the  snle  ci  Grovemment  lands,  they  thought  to  raise  the  value  of 
their  own  lands ;  and  so  they  did ;  but  then  the  eflfect  has  been  to 
stop  emigration  and  to  check  the  increase  of  population,  so  that  in 
the  end  they  have  gained  nothing.  It  would  have  been  better  for  them 
to  have  trusted  to  tiie  general  increase  in  value  of  colonial  lands^  from 
the  increase  of  immigration  and  the  rise  which  would  have  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  lands  first  appropriated  to  the  old  settlers  near 
the  great  towns  and  in  the  vicinity  of  water  carriage.  But  it  is  not 
with  reference  to  the  individual  interests  of  the  land-owners  in  the 
colonies  that  we  would  discuss  this  question,  but  with  reference  to  the 
general  national  interests,  considering  the  colonies  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  British  empire.  And  with  this  view,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
condemning  the  sale  of  lands  as  at  present  in  practice,  as  most  unwise 
and  impolitic,  as  regards  the  general  welfare  of  the  colonies^  and  the 
desirable  object  of  a  large  system  of  oougration. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  at  present  a  popular  objection  to  a  le- 
gislative or  Government  plan  of  emigration  on  a  large  scale,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  a  foroed  expatriation  frtxm  the  place  of  their  birth 
of  those  who  claim  an  imprescriptible  right  to  a  share  of  theland* 


oojjcaxmvm  aid  wmutiok.  ft 

But  we  Iiftva  no  ^doiibt»  if  proper  naidaiift  sludlbetakesDi  tbi^l^teftMdof 

tbere  beings  any  ol^ection  to  emigratioQ  on  tho  purt  of  the  labouring 

eUaaeSy  thero  will  bo  a  cheerful  mclination,  or  ratber  a  bearljen* 

thusiaraiy  to  exchange  tbe  mean  and  sordid  conditioii  of  poverty  and 

the  workhouse  of  tbia  countiyy  for  abundance  and  independence  in 

those  other  parts  of  the  national  dominions  which  form  its  colonies. 

In  Great  Britain  the  evil  complained  of  is,  that  there  are  too  many  in^ 

habitants  to  find  employment  on  the  hmd;  and  in  the  colonies  thd 

eYil  complained  of  is,  that  there  is  too  much  land  to  allow  of  its  being 

worked  b j  their  scanty  population.    The  obvious  remedy  in  this  case 

appears  to  be,  for  a  population  which  is  starving  for  want  of  land  to 

work  on,  to  remove  to  those  lands  which  are  lying  useless  for  want  of 

labour  to  work  them. 

t  liandy  by  occupation  and  cultivation,  is  a  mine  of  wealth.  There  it 
lies ;  r^idy  to  return  for  the  labour  of  man  that  abundance  which 
nature  never  refuses  to  her  industrious  children.    And  here  stands 
the  btbourer  ;  the  power  of  his  labour  being  his  capital,  which  he  is 
eager  to  apply  for  the  production  of  the  wealth  which  the  land  ia 
ready  to  afford.     Here  he  stands ;  starvation  on  one  side  of  him,  and 
the  workhouse  on  the  other  ;•  and  day  after  day,  and  night  aflter 
night,  the  Legislature  toils  on  to  devise  for  tlie  wretched  creature 
new  means  of  coercion  and  of  punishment.     To  this  effect  a  vast  ex- 
penditure is  incurred,  and  an  unspeakable  amount  of  human  misery 
is  inflicted  ;  philosophers  and  political  economists,  and  theorists,  and 
visionaries  and  Utopians,  rack  their  brains  to  discover  some  remedy 
for  the  evil,  while  the  burthen  of  their  discourse  to  the  starving  and 
discontented  is  ever  '*  patience,  patience ;  bear  starvation  with  pa- 
^ence  and  Christian  fortitude ;"  and  all  the  time  the  fertile  lands, 
which  invite  the  hand  of  man  to  cultivate  their  exhaustless  riches, 
lie  idle,  unclaimed,  and  imused ;  and  some  of  the  fairest  and  largest 
portions  of  the  earth  remain  almost  without  inhabitants,  while  men 
complain  of  redundancy  of  population  ! 

But  we  urge  the  expediency  of  a  plan  of  systematic  colonisation  on 
other  grounds  than  those  of  the  general  and  contingent  national  ad- 
vantages which  would  result  from  its  adoption ;  were  there  no  other 
argument  to  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  plan,  we  contend  that  the 
general  national  advantage  consequentially  to  arise  is  reason  enough  ; 
but  we  go  farther  ;  and  we  are  prepared  to  show,  that  even  on  the 
ground  of  commercial  speculation,  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the 
State  to  engage  in  colonising  its  own  lands ;  for  we  contend  that  the 
colonists  would  return  an  ample  interest  for  the  national  capital  in- 
vested. We  will  lay  aside,  for  the  moment,  all  consideration  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  people ;  we  will  lay  aside  all  calculations  of  the  ul- 
timate advantages  to  the  mother  country  of  creating  populations  of 
customers  for  her  goods  and  manufactures ;  we  will  lay  aside  all  ex- 
pectations of  the  savings  which  would  arise  from  the  diminution  of 
the  poor's-rates,  by  the  removal  of  the  poor  ;  and  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  the  single  and  simple  consideration  of  laying  out  so  much 
national  capital,  and  of  receiving  for  the  outlay  so  much  interest  for 
the  money  ;  and  we  contend  that,  on  this  ground  alone,  it  would  be  a 
profitable  speculation  for  the  nation. 
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But  we  are  ashamed  to  view  such  a  high-minded  operation  in  so 
sordid  a  light.  On  the  high  ground  of  national  justice  to  the  labour- 
ing masses  of  this  country,  who  are  willing  to  work,  but  cannot  find 
employment,  and  whose  exemplary  patience  and  forbearance  during  a 
period  of  unprecedented  privation  and  suffering  have  elicited  the  ad- 
miration of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  of  all  classes  through- 
out the  country,  the  policy  of  a  systematic  plan  of  national  colonisa- 
tion demands  the  immediate  and  most  serious  consideration  of  the 
Government  and  of  Parliament. 

The  colonies  of  the  empire  present  the  opportunity  of  advanta- 
geously employing  ten  times  and  a  hundred  times  the  amount  of  our 
present  population  with  comfort,  and  plenty,  and  happiness  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  with  an  immeasurable  increase  of  wealth  to  the  entire 
nation.  The  seas  which  intervene,  instead  of  being  a  barrier,  are 
really  a  faccility  to  intercourse ;  and,  independently  of  all  other  con- 
siderations, the  encouragement  to  our  mercantile  marine  which  ex- 
tended commerce  with  our  colonies  would  produce  is  a  matter  of  the 
deepest  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  a  commercial  and  insular 
country. 

C.B. 


ADVICE   TO   NOVELISTS. 

**  Now  sit  thee  down,  and  tell  me  all  this  story  : 
And  tell  it  not,  I  pray  thee,  as  some  do. 
Who  prate  conceitedly  more  of  themselves 
Than  of  the  subject  matter  of  their  tale, 
But  tell  thy  tale  straight  on  ;  and  bear  in  mind, 
It  is  not  of  thyself  that  I  would  hear, 
But  of  this  child."— 

;  The  Lord  and  the  Serving^man^ 
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REVIEWS  OP  BOOKS. 

7%e  Note  Book  of  a  Naturalist    By  E.  P.  Thompson.    London : 

Smithy  Elder,  &  C!o.  65.  Ck>rnliill. 

These  books  are  always  welcome.  Curiositj  is  never  tired  of 
hearing  of  the  instincts  and  habits  of  the  lower  animals  of  the  earth ; 
of  their  passionsy  their  affections,  their  intelligence,  their  memories ; 
and  of  their  deductive  acts  so  closely  resembling  man's  reasoning,  as  to 
m^e  it  difficult  to  fix  the  Une  which  separates  instinct  from  reason. 
'*  Durham's  Astronomy  "  was  the  first  book  in  which  were  collected 
numerous  facts  relating  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  design  of  the  Author  of  Nature  in  his 
various  works.  Paley  followed  out  the  object  of  ^^  Durham's  Astro- 
nomy ; "  but  he  improved  it.  He  reduced  the  illustrations  to  a  more 
oompassable  form ;  and  presented  the  loose  and  unconnected  argu<* 
ments  of  his  predecessor  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  logical  deductions* 
Since  then  many  naturalists  have  contributed  their  store  of  informa- 
tion to  the  general  stock ;  but  they  have  confined  themselves  gene- 
rally to  the  mere  narration  of  anecdotes.  Eorby  and  Spence  presented 
some  years  ago  an  admirable  work  on  the  economy  of  insects.  Their 
*< Entomology "  has  been  in  every  one's  hands;  and  no  one  has 
perused  the  results  of  their  long  and  patient  labours,  and  dwelt  on  the 
moral  and  deeply  philosophical  thoughts  which  run  through  their 
pages,  without  being  desirous  to  read  more.  The  entertaining  work 
of  Hnber  on  the  Economy  of  the  Bee,  is  still  fresh  in  our  recol- 
lections ;  and  although  that  most  persevering  naturalist  confined  himself 
to  the  study  of  that  single  insect,  he  showed  that  in  its  history  there 
were  abundant  materials  to  engage  attention.  Nor  must  those  indefa- 
tigable naturalists,  Audubon  and  Wilson,  be  forgotten,  from  whom  the 
aoihor  quotes  freely,  with  White,  Jesse,  and  many  others. 

The  present  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  general  stock ; 
and  we  like  it  the  more  as  it  adopts  the  plan  of  ^^  Durham's  Astro- 
logy,** and  of  Paley  in  writing  the  entertainment  of  anecdote  and 
description,  with  the  object  of  illustrating  the  design  of  a  far-seeing 
Providence  in  the  admirable  adaptations  of  means  to  ends,  as  exhibited 
in  animal  and  vegetable  creation. 

The  author  says  in  his  introduction :  — 

«  The  eonsequences  of  this  pursuit,  when  not  even  carried  to  the  length  of  a 
rtody,  are  ael^eTident,  and  the  day  has  happily  passed  away  in  which  the  voUriea 
of  nature  were  Uunted  with  ridicule,  and  as  addicted  to  childish  fancies.      There  ia 
a  kind  of  freemasonry  in  the  study  or  pursuit  of  Natural  History :  it  operatea  on 
our  kindly  affections,  and  in  many  Instances  opens  the  communicauon  to  the   moot 
pleasing  a^aqiuunUnces,  which,  from  congenUlity   of  disposition,   ripen    into    the 
warmest  friendships.     Our  walks  ceaso  to  be  solitary,  «»«S^*"8JT«« '♦k      *^?  ^ 
obserre,  something  to  note  down,  to  verify,  or  compare.     The  encci  on  tne    mmd, 
JULT,  1845.— xo.  I.  roL.  iv.  o 
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too,  is  not  one  of  its  least  advantages :  we  look  round  on  the  cieatioa,  and  eKelum 
with  StUlingfleet : -* 

*  How  wondrous  is  this  scene !  where  all  is  fonn*d 
With  number,  weiffht,  and  measure !  all  design'd 
For  some  great  end  1' 

We  admire  with  astonishment  the  ProWdenOe  whieh  has  assigned  to  each  thing  its 
place^  forming  an  harmonious  whole,  through  such  innumerable  and  inseparable 
links ;  and  feel,  with  deep  huroilitj,  how  richly  we  are  endowed*  and  how  great  is 
4ntr  debt  of  gratitude  and  praise  to  nature^  God.  From  casual  obaarvaiiea  in  the 
first  Instance,  we  are  lad  on  to  serious  eontemplation,  and  higher  feelings  are 
awakened,  which  operate  most  influentially  on  the  mind  and  conduct.  I  hare  ever 
•notieed  as  &  sequence^  that  kindness  of  disposition,  consideration  for  others,  and  • 
greater  calmness  of  mind,  become  the  portion  of  tiie  admirer  and  obsenrer  of  the 
works  of  Proridenee :  he  rises  from  the  perusal  of  the  book  of  nature  a  better 


Can  ULj  one  explain  the  difference  between  the  reasoning  of  tha 
rook  contained  in  the  following  extract^  and  the  reasoning  of  the 
human  being? 

**  Domestication  certainly  alibcts  most  materially  the  tempers  of  both  animals  and 
birds ;  the  hare^  for  insUaoe,  timid,  watchful,  and  ready  to  fly  at  the  IcMt  appioaah 
of  danger  in  its  wild  state,  becomes  obtrusif  e  and  petulant,  and  resents  any  too 
^reat  fiuniliarit^,  by  striking,  cat-likot  with  its  fore-feet.  The  rook,  with  a  kind 
of  intuitive  notion  of  the  range  of  a  gun-shot,  keeps  erer  without  its  limits,  aod» 
even  when  apparently  most  engaged,  has  an  eye  to  danger ;  and  with  Its  beard  on 
Its  shoulder,  to  use  a  very  significant  Spanish  proverb,  is  ever  watehfiil  of  its  safety, 
and  exereises  the  most  profound  vigilance ;  but  rear  him  in  the  presence  of  mam 
«Dd  he  is  at  once  daring,  insolent,  and  a  buUy :  the  love  of  mischief  and  Am  be- 
comes also  a  predominant  feature,  and  the  roguish  leer  of  the  eye^  with  the  head 
askance,  can  leave  no  doubt  but  he  is  richly  enjoying  himself. 

"  For  many  years  a  white  rook  was  kept  in  the  yard  of  the  Ship  Inn  at  Fever- 
sham,  where  I  often  saw  him,  but  he  was  a  dull  bird.  In  the  course  of  time  I  found 
him  replaced  by  one  of  the  ordinary  oolour,  whose  droUeriee  I  often  witaeasad. 
The  inn  in  question  was  muoh  frequented  by  coomiereial  travdlers,  whoee  ehaisesb 
if  their  stay  waa  a  brief  one,  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  yard.  This  rook,  in  a 
listless  manner,  and  as  if  he  had  no  object  in  view,  would  hop  about  one^  and,  at 
last,  disappear  under  the  driving  seat  In  a  short  time  the  horse  waa  put  to,  and 
the  traveller  drove  on  to  the  next  stage,  when  the  rook  issued  from  his  eoneeahnent, 
and,  by  the  most  impressive  croaks,  rignified  his  delight  at  his  eeoapade.  Tbm 
was  of  constant  oecnrrencf,  and,  as  the  bird  waa  well  known,  he  waa  iuvariaMy 
eent  back,  and  the  landlord  assured  me,  that  these  jaunts  coat  him  many  shillings  for 
the  return  carriage. 

■*  Another  bird,  on  the  same  road,  either  at  Hartford  or  Welling,  was  in  the  habit 
of  accompanying  a  coach,  which  changed  hones  at  his  master's  house  on  its  way  to 
London,  till  it  met  the  down  coach,  ^en  it  transferred  itself  to  thai  vehicle  and 
letnmed  home. 

'*  But  the  eccentricities  of  poor  Jack,  whidi  I  took  as  a  mere  squab  fivna  ita  nea^ 
were  not  a  little  remarkable.  From  accustoming  him  to  the  sound  of  a.  partridge 
call  when  I  fed  him,  I  could  always  command  his  presence,  although,  when  hungry, 
he  invariably  found  me  out,  croaking  and  fluttering  his  wings  in  the  manner  pecu- 
liar to  young  rooks,  even  in  his  mature  age.  With  the  fbll  power  of  flight,  he 
never  abused  his  freedom,  although  his  vagaries  often  carried  him  to  some  distance 
from  home.  Hie  terror  of  the  dogs  and  cats  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  at  last  car- 
ried his  persecutions  to  the  pigeons,  which  he  would  attempt  to  Join  in  their  flights. 
My  Newfoundland  dog,  whose  bushy  tail  he  was  delighted  with  hammering  at, 
slunk  away  from  him,  and  the  very  cats  were  not  allowed  to  approach  thcdr  plate  of 
meat  till  some  fresh  object  caught  his  attention.  He  wonld  invade  my  room,  and 
if  I  were  wriUng,  he  would  oontest  the  ownership  of  the  pen.     FQferer  and  thleC 
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WBffhSngwiMtkbmTmtt,  tad  to  that  uiwiiiBWlwof  I  moSIm  hii 

th«eoai9kSBtt«rt]Miieigliboiiii,wfaM»railh«woiiU  dktmi^hf 
I  th»  Mcly  motini^  at  tfaair  viadovi,  and  i^  bj  dmet,  1m  fniad  om 
otjMt  w  mm  to  bt  Hiiviiig.     Hw  alk^  ka  oTAdiaaMBdriog 
wM  faii  ftta^  tm  tei  owr, »  I  wai  iiifim«d»  put  him  Iwf ond  the  power  of  fiiiw 

u^  dmimofin.  I  «w  itnidiiig  oo  tfao  top  of  tho  high  eliff  by  tfao  votMn 
iMighli  IB  Dovci^  and  had  whinled  faun  ly  from  hoioir  to  hw  •ewirtaMBii  plaooon 
B^aniywhtBASilotewMflndfkamtfaooitMHinhonourflCtiManival  oraoow 
pmaoge  of  dbdnctiflo.  Hm  poor  bird's  tomr  vw  cxtNBit»  and  ho  dnr  off  ia  a 
Mni^  dinotioii  ov«r  iho  ■»»  till  ho  boemo  a  mere  speefc,  and  I  gavo  him  up  ftv 
Vat  IVwrntly,  whan  tho  firing  oeiMd,  aad  all  was  again  itiU,  I  mw  him,  to  ny 
gnrt  joy,  Mtonuig,  aad  he  again  MttM  OQ  tho  eitioded  arm**' 


Natonl  histoiy  abounda  in  i&Btaiices  of  ihe  winter  provinon  mads 
by  mmoj  anim>Mi>  but  the  following  we  bdieve  is  not  geneiaUy 
known  :— 

"  The  hobae,  a  apeciee  of  marmot,  is  gifted  with  a  singulBr  instinct,  on  aooomit 
of  ▼hich  it  might  be  called  the  Hamnaker,  since  man  may  or  might  hare  learned 
tbat  part  of  the  business  of  the  agriculturist,  which  consists  in  proriding  a  store  of 
winter  provender  Ibr  his  cattle,  from  that  industrious  antmaL  Professor  Pallas 
VIS  the  first  who  described  the  quadruped  exerciring  this  remarkable  function,  and 

£re  an  aeeount  of  it.  lliese  animals  make  their  abode  between  the  rocks,  and 
iring  the  summer  months  employ  themselves  in  making  hay  for  a  winter  store. 
Inhabiting  tha  most  northern  districts  of  the  old  world,  the  duun  of  the  Altaic 
inonntains^  extending  horn  Siberia  to  tbe  confines  of  Asia  and  Kamsohatka,  they 
wver  appear  Su  plains  or  in  places  exposed  to  observation,  but  always  select  the 
mdest  and  xnoet  elevated  qpots,  and  often  the  centre  of  the  most  gloomy  and  at  the 
ame  time  humid  forests,  where  the  heibage  is  fresh  and  abundant.  They  generally 
hollow  oat  their  burrows  between  the  stones  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and 
KMnetimes  in  the  holes  of  trees.  About  the  middle  of  August  they  collect  widi 
admirable  precaurion  their  winter  provender,  which  is  fi>rmed  of  select  herbs,  which 
thej  bring  near  their  habitation,  and  spread  out  like  hay.  In  September  they  fiirm 
heaps  or  sitacks  of  the  fodder  they  have  collected  under  the  rocks,  or  in  other  places 
tfaeltered  from  the  run  and  snow.  Where  many  of  them  have  laboured  together, 
thrir  stacks  are  sometimes  as  high  as  a  man  and  more  than  eight  feet  in  diameter. 
A  subterranean  gallery  leads  from  the  burrow  below  the  mass  of  hay,  so  that  neither 
fiost  nor  anow  can  intercept  their  communication  with  it.  Pallas  had  the  curiosity 
Is  eiamiiie  this  provision  of  hay,  piece  by  piece,  and  found  it  to  consist  chiefly  of 
tbe  choicest  grasses  and  the  sweetest  herbs,  all  cut  when  most  vigorous,  and  dried 
so  slowly  as  to  form  a  green  and  succulent  fodder ;  he  found  in  it  scarcely  any  ears 
or  blossom,  or  hard  and  woody  stems,  but  some  mixture  of  bitter  herbs,  probably 
useful  to  render  the  rest  more  wholesome.  These  stacks  of  excellent  forage  are 
sought  out  by  the  sable  hunters  to  feed  their  harassed  horses,  and  the  natives  of 
that  part  of  Siberia  pilfer  (hem  for  the  subsistence  of  their  cattle.  Instead  of  imi- 
tating Uie  foresight  and  industry  of  the  bobac  they  rob  it  of  its  means  of  support, 
and  ao  devote  the  animdiy  which  set  them  so  good  an  example,  to  fiunine  and  ddeath." 

We  cannot  resist  makisg  the  fdlowing  extract  respecting  onr  old 
ftiendfl^  the  beavers : — 

**  But  no  flirtwiola  in  this,  or  indeed  any  other  order  of  Mammalia,  are  so  admir- 
aUe  for  fh&r  instincts  and  their  results  as  the  beavers.  From  the  breaking  up  of 
thefrust  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  they  desert  their  lodges  and  roam  about  unhoused 
and  unoccupied  by  thor  usual  labours,  except  that  they  have  the  foresight  to  begin 
feQing  their  timber  early  in  the  summer,  for  the  buildings  which  they  begin  some 
time  m  August.  Those  that  erect  their  habitations  in  small  rivers  or  creeks,  in 
vfaich  the  water  is  liable  to  be  dnuned  off,  provide  against  that  evil  with  wonderftil 
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sagacity,  by  fonniikg  a  dike  acron  the  stream  in  almost  a  rtrftight  Une  whelv  th« 
current  is  weak,  but  curring  more  or  less,  with  the  convez  ude  ezpoacd  to  the  ^ 

stream,  where  it  is  more  npid.  They  construct  these  dikes  or  dama  of  the  same 
material  as  they  do  th^  lodges^  namely  of  pieces  of  wood  of  any  kind,  of  etoncsr  > 

mud,  and  sand.  These  causeways  oppose  a  sufficient  barrier  to  the  foroe^both  of 
water  and  of  ice ;  and  as  the  willows,  poplars,  &c  employed  in  oonstmeting  them 
often  strike  root,  they  become  in  time  a  g^reen  compact  hedge.  Cartwrigfat  aay% 
that  he  occasionally  used  them  as  bridges,  but  not  without  wetting  his  ftet,  aa  they 
are  level  with  the  water.     By  means  of  these  erections  the  water  is  kept  at  a  auffi-i  j 

cient  height,  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  at  least  three  feet  of  i 

water  above  the  extremity  of  the  entry  into  their  lodges,  which  otherwise  would  be 
entirely  closed  in  the  hard  frosts.  The  entry  is  not  on  the  land  side^  because  such 
an  opening  might  let  in  the  wolverine  and  oUier  fierce  beasts,  but  towards  the  water.  ^ 

The  number  inhabiting  one  lodge  seldom  exceeds  four  old  and  six  or  eight  young 
ones ;  the  size  of  their  houses  therefore  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  the  ikmily. 
Though  built  of  the  same  materials,  they  are  of  much  ruder  structure  than  their 
causeways,  and  the  only  object  of  their  erection  appears  to  be  a  dry  apartment  to  i 

repose  in,  and  where  they  can  eat  the  food  they  occasionally  get  out  of  the  water. 
It  frequently  happens,  says  Heame,  that  some  Of  the  large  houses  have  one  or  more 
partitions,  but  these  are  merely  part  of  the  building  left  to  support  the  roof.     He  i 

had  seen  one  beaver  lodge,  that  had  nearly  a  dosen  apartments  under  the  sameroo^  j 

and,  two  or  three  excepted,  none  of  them  had  any  communication  except  by  water. 
Cartwright  says,  that  when  they  build,  their  first  step  is  to  make  choiceof  anatund 
basin,  of  a  certain  depth,  where  there  is  no  rock ;  they  then  begin  to  excavate  under 
water  at  the  base  of  the  bank,  which  they  enlarge  upwards  gradually,  and  so  aa  to 
form  a  declivity  till  they  reach  the  surface  ;  and  of  the  earth  which  comes  out  of 
this  cavity  they  fi>rm  a  hillock,  with  which  they  mix  small  pieces  of  wood  and  even 
stones :  they  give  this  hillock  the  fi^rm  of  a  dome  from  four  to  seven  feet  high,  from 
ten  to  twelve  long  and  from  eight  to  nine  wide.  As  they  proceed  in  heightening 
they  hollow  it  out  below,  so  as  to  form  the  lodges  which  are  to  receive  the  fiimily. 
At  the  anterior  part  of  this  dwelling,  they  form  a  gentle  declivity  terminating  at 
the  water,  so  that  they  enter  and  go  out  under  water.  Hie  hunters  name  this  con- 
trivance the  anpU.  The  interior  forms  only  a  single  chamber  resembling  an  oven, 
and  at  a  little  ^stance  is  the  magasine  for  provisions.  Here  they  keep  in  store  the 
roots  of  the  yellow  water-lily  and  the  branches  of  the  black  spruce,  the  aspen,  and 
birch,  which  they  are  careful  to  plant  in  the  mud,  and  these  form  their  subsistence. 
Hieir  magasine  sometimes  contains  a  cart-load  of  these  articles,  and  the  animals  are 
so  industrious  that  they  are  always  adding  to  theii'  store." 

With  respect  to  '^  LiBtinct  in  DogSy"  the  author  gives  the  following 
anecdotes :  -~ 

**  When  coursing  on  the  heath  commons  in  Surrey,  I  have  often  noticed  a  fii* 
vourite  greyhound  take  its  stand  on  the  top  of  the  highest  ground  it  could  find, 
with  its  ears  erect  and  its  eyes  gleaming  with  animation,  watching  every  movement^ 
and  ready  for  immediate  pursuit,  availing  itself  thus  of  its  almost  only  chance  of 
seeing  the  hare  among  the  high  heath  and  feru.  Other  dogs  watch  on  the  outside 
of  the  copse  or  shaw  for  the  same  purpose.  This  is  a  high  order  of  instinct,  and 
suflRciently  proves  that  the  animal  justly  calculates  on  its  own  powers,  and  places 
itself  exactly  in  the  position  where  they  will  be  avulable. 

"  A  black  retriever  I  possessed,  one  of  the  almost  extinct  race,  was  endowed 
with  more  than  ordinary  sagacity.  I  directed  him  on  one  occasion  to  fetch  me  A 
small  billet  of  wood,  which  was  floating  on  the  sea  about  twenty  yards  from  the 
shore,  as  a  buoy  to  the  anchor  of  a  small  boat  He  tugged  and  dragged,  in  vain  of 
course,  when  suddenly  he  dived  to  remove  the  obstacle,  and  continued  doing  so  tat 
so  long  a  time  that  I  saw  he  was  exhausted  by  his  effbrts,  and  not  being  able  to 
make  him  hear  me  ftom  the  noise  of  the  waves,  I  was  forced  to  launch  a  small  boat 
and  take  him  in,  literally  to  prevent  his  becoming  a  victim  to  his  courage  and 
staunchness. 
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**  I  was  on  ft  Tisit  some  yean  dnce  at  the  country-houso  of  a  friend  near  Fon- 
taiabkao,  and  on  our  return  to  Ptoris  we  brought  up  with  us  a  useless  hound,  which 
we  tamed  loose  on  the  Pont  Neu£  When  the  family  rose  the  neit  morning  the 
keeper  reported  the  return  of  the  dog,  which  had  threaded  the  mases  of  the  streets, 
havtng  ceitunly  never  been  in  Paris  before,  and  had  jogged  quietly  home. 

y  A  small  shopkeeper  of  Adisham,  in  Kent,  went  out  with  his  dog  without  any 
thing  being  apparently  the  matter.  Some  .time  afterwards  the  dog  returned,  but 
not  its  master,  and  maide  a  whining  noise,  and  barked  very  violently,  looking  towards 
the  door,  and  in  its  dumb  language  asking  the  poor  woman  to  accompany  it  This 
she, being  alarmed,  immediately  did;  when  the  faithful  and  sagacious  animal  led 
her  to  a  wood,  where  she  found  her  husband  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
dead! 

**  While  on  the  subject  of  dogs  the  following  tndt  of  a  fox,  which  was  mentioned 
io  the  *  Chester  Chronicle,*  will  not  be  out  of  place :  — *  The  late  Earl  of  Thanet 
was  in  the  habit  of  removing  every  year  with  his  hunters  and  hounds  from  Hoth- 
field,  near  Ashford  in  Kent,  to  another  seat  he  had  in  Westmoreland.  .  A  short  time 
previous  to  one  of  these  removals  a  fox  had  been  run  to  earth  near  Hothfield,  and, 
upon  being  dug  out,  be  proved  to  be  so  extraordinarily  large  and  fine  a  one  that 
Xord  Thanet  directed  it  to  be  conveyed  to  Westmoreland.  In  the  course  of  next 
sesson  a  fox  vras  run  to  earth  again  at  Hothfield,  and,  upon  being  dug  out,  the 
huntsman,  whipper-in,  and  earth-stopper,  all  declared  that  it  was  the  same  fox 
which  had  been  taken  into  Westmoreland,  as  it  had  an  unusually  large  white  blaze 
no  the  forehead.  Lord  Thanet  was  exceedingly  enersetic  in  bis  expressions  of  dis- 
bdlef  of  the  statement  of  his  people,  but  they  persisted  in  their  assertion ;  and 
baring  ear-marked  the  fox  he  was  again  taken  into  Westmoreland,  and  turned  loose 
u  the  neighbourhood  of  Appleby  Castle.  In  hunting  the  next  season  at  Hothfield, 
a  fox  was  killed  at  that  place,  which  proved  to  be  the  one  in  question,  and  which 
Ittd  thus  finrnd  its  way  from  Westmoreland  into  Kent.  By  what  instinct  or  exer- 
tion of  its  faculties  the  animal  was  enabled  to  do  this  (the  distance  from  one  place 
to  the  other  l>eing  above  320  miles),  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  idea.  Its  well-known 
eunmng  would,  one  might  suppose,  be  of  little  avail  in  such  an  emergency,  except 
in  enabling  it  to  procure  fbod.* " 

We  have  our  misgivinga  as  to  the  fairness  of  giving  increased 
publicity  to  the  author's  mode  of  ''  bonneting  a  crow  :'*  ^ 

**  I  hsTe  found,  on  the  observation  of  many  years,  that  these  birds  arrive  with  us, 
in  or  about  the  9th  of  October,  and  leave  on  the  same  day  of  March.  I  do  not 
rememlier  where  I  first  saw  or  heard  of  the  following  way  of  catching  rooks.  A 
few  small  cones  of  paper,  such  as  are  used  by  grocers  for  trifling  articles,  smeared 
with  bird  lime  in  the  inside,  and  with  a  small  piece  of  flesh  dropped  in  it  by  way  of 
bait,  should  be  thrust  with  the  point  downwards,  in  dung  heaps,  or  other  places 
frequented  by  rooks.  The  birds  plunge  their  heads  in  to  extract  the  flesh,  and  the 
eone,  attaching  itself  by  means  of  the  bird-lime,  the  bird  is  completely  '*  bonneted." 
It  immediately  towers  upwards,  in  a  spiral  direction,  till  exhausted,  and  then  drops 
to  the  earth,  when  it  may  be  easily  caught.'* 

On  the  subject  of  *^  Migration  of  Birds,"  he  says : 

*  Of  afl  the  phenomena  connected  with  migration,  one  of  the  most  astonisliing  is^ 
that  certain  land  birds  leave  us  in  the  spring  to  nidificate  in  other  countries, —  a 
fret  to  be  accounted  for  only,  as  I  have  before  sUted,  by  looking  to  higher  causes. 
Tber^ons  of  the  East  would,  doubtless,  supply  the  swallow  with  food  inexhaus- 
tible throughout  the  year ;  the  nightingale,  and  other  warblers,  would  equally  cx« 
pcrience  no  difficulty  in  supplying  their  wants  in  those  geniil  climes,  and  yet, 
vigsd  by  an  irresistible  and  r^ularly  recurring  impulse,  they  launch  forth  on  a 
wesiJMm^  and  perilous  royage  to  fulfil  their  high  mission.   The  same  principle 
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must  apply  to  those  birds  which  hybernate  with  us.  The  eoiM  oC  the  fir-trw  is 
nearly  as  abundant  as  in  th«  north,  and  yet  the  cross-bill,  hawfinch,  and  cbaM«f« 
leave  us ;  berries  are  as  plentiful,  and  still  the  fieldfare  and  redwing  retim  ia 
flocks.  As  regards  the  insectivores,  I  believe  them  to  be  oommissioDcd  by  aa  all* 
wise  and  beneficent  Providence  to  free  us  from  the  clouds  of  insects,  whidi  would 
otherwise  infest  our  dwellings,  and  [destroy  the  labours  of  the  field ;  and  bow 
greatly  do  they  add  to  our  enjoyments  and  feelings  of  cheerfiibiessb  by  their  beauty. 
motions,  and  melody  1  May  not  the  return  of  the  migrating  birds  to  th«  north  bt 
designed  for  the  same  purpose,  for  how  vast  would  be  the  abetraetioa  firom  our  flft* 
joyments  were  our  woods  .and  hedge-rows  silent  and  tenantleM.  If  our  mora 
southern  winter  is  gladdened  and  enlivened  by  these  sportive  and  bappy  beings  the 
vernal  and  summer  delights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  less  genial  regions  of  the  nofftb 
are  increased,  and  the  privatiooa  of  winter,  in  a  maliiier,  eompeoMtedfor  by  their 
return.** 

The  pugaacily  of  the  robin : 

<*  Another  incident  of  a  more  angular  nature  occurred  to  myself  at  the  doce  of 
September,  18S5.  I  am  particular  in  the  date,  as  I  have  never  noticed  this  pugnanty 
otherwise  than  in  the  autumn.  In  the  case  in  point  I  heard  a  robin  warbling  in  a 
tree  in  a  small  garden  adjoining  my  house,  and  wishing  to  excite  its  attention,  I 
placed  on  the  window-sill  a  beautifully  stuffed  specimen  of  the  bird,  which  was  soon 
percdved.  The  song  became  louder  and  at  longer  strains  as  if  sounding  a  chal* 
lenge.  Presently  he  made  a  flight  of  inspection  as  fiur  as  the  window,  which  after 
an  interval  was  repeated,  but  in  the  shape  of  an  attack.  So  violent  was  it  that  ha 
threw  the  stuffed  bird  to  the  zround  fitim  the  height  of  two  stories,  pursuing  it  at 
it  fell  and  attacking  it  violently  when  down.  I  then  perched  it  on  an  empty  bos 
standing  in  the  yard,  the  live  bird  remaining  within  a  yard  of  me  while  I  was  doing 
so,  and  the  moment  I  withdrew  a  few  paoes,  he  renewed  the  charge  with  redoubled 
vigour,  and  with  such  obstinacy  that  I  could  easily  have  caught  him,  and  on  my 
removing  the  stuff'ed  bird  he  resumed  his  place  on  the  box,  strutting  about  with  an 
expanded  tail  and  an  erect  attitude,  as  if  claiming  and  pronouncing  a  rietory. 
Shortly  after,  on  noticing  the  bird  to  be  still  hovering  about  the  neigbboorhood,  I 
replaced  my  specimen  on  the  window-sill,  securing  the  stand  by  a  brad-awl,  and 
hardly  had  I  done  so  before  the  robin  resumed  the  war  by  settling  on  the  head  of 
his  unconscious  foe,  digging  and  pecking  at  it  with  the  utmost  rage  and  violenee. 
I  then  interfered  and  removed  the  object  of  strife,  but  the  robin  kept  wateh  In  the 
neighbourhood  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  was  singing  hia  triumph  eveo  ia  tb« 
4iadM  of  the  evening*** 

Remarkable  provision  of  the  rook  and  crow  in  rwpeet  to  their 
nests: 

<'  The  rook  and  crow  do  not  begin  to  build  their  neats  in  Ruaua  till  the  end  of 
March — and  even  there,'as  with  us,  they  are  the  first  in  the  field.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  martin  and  the  stork,  it  is  perhaps  the  only  bird  which  retains  a  pre- 
dilection for  its  old  nest,  whieh  it  revisits  at  intervals  during  the  autumn  to  fortify 
and  repair  against  the  future  season.  Instinct  in  general  is  not  prescient,  but  im- 
mediate i  it  is  not  acted  on  by  calculations  of  events,  but  there  is  some  exciting 
cause  which  calls  it  forth.  In  this  economy  of  the  rook,  instinct  assumes  the  eba* 
racter  of  forethought,  common  in  some  hybemating  animals  as  regarda  their  coUae* 
turn  of  food,  but  excelling  them  in  this  remarkable  attention  to  the  future  wants  of 
their  progeny.** 

Power  of  animals  and  plants  to  resist  the  effects  of  cold,  and  the 
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nqwDabm  of   tlieir  germiiittdng  powers  dnxing  a  longBeries  of 

**  Fiabcs  and  other  oold-Uooded  animalt  will  sunriTe  «n  iotenfe  toipidity.     *  Thit 

fiih  frose,*  says  Csptain*  now  Sir  John  Franklin*  in  the  Narrative  of  his  Journey 

to  the  Polar  Sea,  *  as  fiut  as  they  were  taken  out  of  the  nets,  and  in  a  short  tima 

bseune  a  solid  maaa  of  isa,  and  by  a  blow  or  two  of  a  hatchet  were  essily  split  open^ 

vhen  the  intestiiies  migibt  be  removed  in  one  lump.     If  in  this  completely  froseo 

itite  they  were  thawed  before  the  fire,  they  recovered  their  animation.      We  hava 

iBcn  a  earp  reoorer   ao  fiur  as  to  le^>  about  with  much  vigour  after  it  had  been 

froisn  fior  thirty-six  hours.*    The  celebrated  Isaac  Walton  quotes  Gesner  for  the 

fcct  of  some  large  hraams  being  put  into  a  pond,  which  was  frosen  the  next  winter 

into  one  mass  oC  iea^  so  that  not  one  could  be  found,  and  they  were  all  swimming 

about  agmin  when  the  pond  thawed  in  the  ^ring,— a  thing  *  almost  ss  incredible^* 

nyt  the  ■antiwiantal  nnoe^  as  Lord  Byroa  e^  himi  <  as  the  resunectioa  to  an 


"  InseelB  eanly  bear  torpidity  from  cold*     In  Newfoundland,  Capt  Buchan  saw 

t  frown  Uke,  which  in  the  evenuig  was  all  still  and  froien  over,  but  ss  soon  as  the 

san  bad  dissolved  the  surface  in  the  morning,  it  was  in  a  state  of  animation,  owing^ 

ss  sppearcd  by  close  inspection,  to  myriads  of  flies  let  loose,  while  many  still  re* 

msincd  infixed  and  frosen  round.     Ellis  also  mentions  tliat  a  large  black  mass,  like 

eosl  or  peat,  diseoWed  when  thrown  upon  the  fire  into  a  cloud  of  musquitoes. 

Those  insects  which  faybemste,  are  not  thought  to  prepare  for  and  enter  into  that 

stite  solely  from  cold,  as  they  do  so  when  the  season  comes  round,  although  the 

westher  be  as  warm  previously,  and  they  show  no  disposition  before  this  period, 

though  the  temperature  chance  to  be  as  low   as  it  usually  is  in  the  season  of 

hybernation. 

**  Some  animals  become  torpid  on  being  deprived  of  moisture ;  the  most  simple 
infusoria,  rotifera,  and  vibriones,  for  instance.  A  commtin  garden  snail  becomes 
torpid  if  put  in  a  dry  place,  and  may  be  revived  at  any  time  by  the  application  of  a 
Utile  water.  Moisture  has  revived  some  animalcules  afier  a  torpidity  of  twenty- 
seven  years.  The  same  is  true  of  some  of  the  m(»t  simple  vegetables,  ai  monies 
The  microscopic  wheel  animal,  after  remaining  three  or  four  years  as  a  shrivelled 
point,  capable  of  being  broken  to  pieces  like  a  crystal  of  snlt,  is  still  recovernble  by 
a  drop  of  water,  and  the  vibrio  or  eel  of  blighted  corn  after  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Tet  electricity  destroys  their  capability  of  resu<icitation  Most  vegt*ti<bieH  become 
torpid  in  winter.  Many  lichens  and  mosses,  dried  in  lierltariii,  havv  be -it  ie?>t  ^red 
to  life  by  moiffture  after  tlie  lapse  of  very  many  ye^^rs.  SoidK  and  bulbs,  winch 
have  remained  for  centuries  in  the  bowels  uf  the  earth,  have  ^prun '  intti  life 
on  being  thrown  into  a  more  congenial  soil*  :  this  vths  shown  recently  in  trenching 
for  a  plantation  in  part  of  Bushy  Paik.  whith  had  pmbably  been  uudisturived  by 
the  spade  or  plough  since,  and  perhaps  long  before,  the  tinu>  of  Charle  the  First. 
The  ground  was  turned  up  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  following  summer  it  was 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  the  tree  mignonette,  pansies,  and  the  wild  raspberry, 
planu  which  are  nowhere  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  neighbourhood ;  *  and  tn  a 
plantation  subsequently  made  in  Richmond  Park,  a  great  quantity  of  the  fox-glove 
esme  up  after  sonne  deep  trenching.  The  Hy|)ecoum  procumliens  was  lost  in  the 
Upsal  gardens  for  forty  years,  but  was  accidentslly  resuscitated  by  digging  the 
ground  it  bad  formerly  occupied ;  and  a  species  of  lobelia,  which  had  been  missing 
for  twenty  yeari  in  the  Amsterdam  garden,  was  unexpectedly  recovered  in  the  same 


»« 


With  respect  to  the  productive  powers  of  fish,  the  author  sajs : 

'    ^Ihe  flMdlar  bfada  muldply  to  an  eztraotdinary  extent,  many  rearing  firom  ten  to 
iAMn  ymuig  U  a  ttiii% and  otbert  having  two  broods  a  ycari  anaong  the  former  the 
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granivorous  birds  may  be  placed,  and  to  the  latter  the  inseetWorcs  and  migiatorx  -31: 

birds  especially  belong.     l*l)e  one  by  its  numbers  provides  for  the  continuance  ^t 

of  its  race  beyond  what  is  required  for  human  food  ;  and  the  other  keeps  within  due 
bounds  the  myriads  of  insects  which  would  otherwise  infest  the  earth  like  an 
Egyptian  plague.  The  aquatic  birds  which  prey  on  fish  lay  seldom  more  than  two 
eggs,  because  the  labour  to  supply  their  young  would  be  beyond  their  powers ;  but 
the  other  species  which  dabble  in  the  mud  and  feed  on  worms  and  frogs,  and  whose 
young  readily  assist  themselves,  have  always  large  broods,  first,  because  the  food  is 
easily  procured,  and  secondly,  because  in  its  abundance  it  would  soon  overrun  the 
land  were  its  increase  not  kept  within  bounds. 

**  With  fish  this  danger  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  as  their  numbers  can  neither  act 
prejudicially  to  other  parts  of  the  creation,  nor  dangerously  to  themselves,  and, 
therefore,  we  see  an  increase  permitted  to  them  beyond  either  the  power  of 
language  to  express,  or  the  fertility  of  the  imagination  to  conceive.  They  have 
many  natural  enemies  to  contend  with  in  their  ^own  element ;  and  the  Divine 
mandate,  that  *  man  should  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,'  implied 
the  importance  they  should  be  to  him  as  food ;  and  as  God  is  lavish  in  hit  bounties  to 
all  creatures,  can  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  which  made  *the  waters 
to  bring  forth  abundantly,'  or  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  causes  which  render  this 
prodigious  increase  subaenrient  to  his  benevolent  care  I " 


We  have  quoted  enough  to  show  the  entertaining  character  of  the 
book)  as  well  as  its  religious  and  moral  utility.  It  contains  abun- 
dance of  anecdotes,  and  of  traits  of  character,  not  less  interesting  than 
those  which  we  have  extracted ;  and  we  conclude  hj  heartily  recom- 
mending it  to  public  patronage  and  approbation. 


Lectures  delivered  at  Literary  and  Mechanics*  Institutions,  67 
William  Henry  Leathaic  London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green^ 
and  Longmans. 

We  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  these  Lectures  were 
worthy  of  being  printed  for  a  more  wide  circulation,  than  they  could 
receive  from  oral  delivery.  They  are  decidedly  good,  well  adapted 
for  popular  instruction,  and  containing  much  useful  information, 
well  condensed  and  expressed  in  an  agreeable  style.  *  They  comprise 
Lectures,  1.  On  the  Human  Form:  2.  On  Imitative  Sounds:  3. 
The  Life  and  Character  of  Cromwell :  4.  The  Life  and  Character  of 
Cortes :  5.  Five  of  our  Poets  (Wordsworth,  Montgomery,  Campbell, 
Southey,  and  Moore) :  6.  Macaulay's  Works :  and  7.  The  History  of 
Wakefield. 

We  give  the  following  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  authoi^s  style 
and  matter,  from  his  Lecture  on  the  Human  Figure : 

**  The  scale  of  proportion  whieh  the  Greeks  adopted,  is  acknowledged  to  be  cor- 
rect at  the  present  day ;  and  it  must  remain  so  as  long  as  the  world  is  in  existence. 
The  proportions  relate  to  the  length  of  the  limbs  and  height  of  the  whole  figure, 
lad  are  all  deduced  from  the  aiae  of  one  single  feature.  But  though  the  niles  are 
invariable  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  lunbs,  they  are  not  so  £temiined  with 
respect  to  their  width,  which  varies  according  to  the  idea  of  muscular  strength  in* 
tended  to  be  conyeyed*    Nature  diiplayi  an  infinite  modification  of  beauty,  fimn 
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(iw  lint  dawn  of  cfafldliood  to  .the  ftill  Tigonr  of  riper  age.  Infimey  is 
^y  a  rottodnen  and  delicacy  of  form,  where  hardly  a  mutcle  is  perceptible ;  youth 
is  marked  by  a  slender  and  elegant  make,  bespeaking  actirity  and  dexterity ;  man- 
hood exhibits  the  union  of  symmetry,  strength,  and  dignity ;  and  womanhood  dis- 
pUys  a  delieaey  of  feature  and  a  combination  of  graces,  which  are  the  true  charac- 
teristics of  the  female  form.  We  might,  indeed,  go  further,  even  to  the  confines  of 
the  grave,  and  speak  of  the  venerable  beauty  which  belongs  to  old  age,  in  man  re- 
fsmbling  an  oak,  which,  though  shattered  and  hoary,  is  still  nm'estic ;  and  in  woman, 
Ktiacing  the  idea  of  a  flower,  still  fragrant,  still  lovely,  even  in  decay.  There  is  a 
pliriHncaij  and  tranquillity  of  features,  a  cheerful  expression  of  peace  and  resignation ; 
and,  may  we  not  say,  a  heavenly  brightness,  often  accompanying  those  who  have 
attained  to  a  good  old  age.  Yet  all  these  stages  and  varieties  of  beauty  are  sub- 
Krricnt  to  one  and  the  same  invariable  rule*  with  an  exception  as  regards  childhood, 
when  the  head  usurps  more  than  its  subsequent  proportion  to  the  rest  of  tho 
body. 

*  We  mentioned  before  that  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  deduced,  according  to 
the  standard  of  the  Greeks,  from  one  feature  alone,  —  this  is  the  note.  The  foce 
is  divided  into  three  nose-lengths,  viz.,  one-nose  length  for  the  forehead ;  then  the 
Doee  itself;  one  nose-length  from  the  base  of  the  nose  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin. 
Add  one-nose  length  to  these  for  the  hair,  and  we  shall  have  four  nose-lengths  the 
length  of  the  head.  The  whole  length  of  the  body  is  seven  and  a  half  heads,  which 
sre  more  conveniently  expressed  as  ten  face-lengths.  The  body  is  equally  divided 
into  upper  and  lower.  The  upper  contains  the  head,  neck,  and  trunk  ;  the  lower, 
the  legs.  £ach  half  of  the  body  is,  of  course,  five  face-lengths.  The  neck  is  two 
Boie-lengths ;  therefore,  the  head  and  neck  together  are  two  face-lengths.  The 
tronk  is  divided  into  three  divisions,  each  one  face-length ;  therefore,  the  head,  neck, 
and  trunk  together,  are  five  foce-lengths.  The  legs  are  divided  equally  at  the 
knees.  Hie  upper  and  lower  portion,  being  each  two  and  a  half  face-lengths.  The 
diiitsnce  fioncs  the  ancle  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  half  a  face-length.  The  arms  can 
be  stKtched  out  horizontally  to  a  length  equal  to  the  height  of  the  whole  body. 
Tbe  arms,  'srhen  hanging  at  the  sides,  or  rather  the  tips  of  &e  fingers,  reach  to  the 
noddle  of  the  thigh«  The  elbows  reach  almost  to  the  hips.  Rob  Roy  presented 
in  exception  to  this  proportion ;  his  fingers  reached  to  his  knees  when  hanging  at 
his  sides.  Though  this  was  the  case^  we  dare  say,  that  his  clansmen,  when  they  ad- 
mired his  great  length  of  arm,  never  dreamed  their  hero  was,  in  this  respect,  com- 
pletdy  aoalogous  to  the  long-armed  apes  of  the  East  Indies.  There  is  no  standard 
of  beauty  (though  there  may  be  of  convenience)  for  the  stature  of  the  body,  inas- 
nrndi  as  the  proportions  we  have  enumerated  would  be  as  productive  of  symmetry 
in  the  inbabitants  of  LiUiput,  as  in  those  of  Brobdignsg.  As  we  have  previously 
remarked,  there  are  invariable  rules  for  the  length  of  the  limbs,  but  none  so  definite 
ht  their -width,  which  varies  according  as  the  figure  is  slight  or  muscular.  How- 
ever, the  width  across  the  chest  to  the  armpits  may  be  measured  two  fiwe-lengths ; 
sod  the  whole  width,  including  the  shoulders,  two  heads ;  but  this  is  much  increased 
when  tbe  idea  of  great  strength  is  intended  to  be  conveyed.  With  regard  to  the 
hn,  an  oval  is  the  form  most  allied  to  perfect  beauty.  The  distance  between  the 
eyes  is  the  width  of  an  eye.  The  nose  is  the  width  of  an  eye.  Tbe  mouth  is  placed 
rather  nearer  the  nose  than  the  bottom  of  the  chin,  and  is  rather  wider  than  the  nose. 
The  ear  is  tbe  same  length  as  the  nose.  With  respect  to  the  hands  and  feet,  the 
feet  have  been  proportioned  to  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  height  of  the  body ;  but  this 
is  a  large  size*     The  hand  is  the  length  of  the  hce.     The  thumb  is  one  nose- 

"  Having  now  gone  throngh  tbe  general  proportions  of  the  body,  we  will  allude 
to  a  few  instances  in  which  they  have  been  departed  from  by  the  ancients.  As  a 
great  genius,  who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  rules  of  good  writing,  chooses, 
notwithstanding,  to  depart  from  them  on  extraordinary  occasions ;  so  the  most  cele- 
brated aeolptbra  and  painters,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  thought  fit  to  deviate, 
en  some  occasions,  from  the  known  rules  of  art ;  and  have  thus  produced  a  much 
noUer  effect  than  a  mere  servile  compliance  with  these  acknowledged  regulations 
could  have  done.  Two  examples  from  the  antique  will  suffice.  The  celebrated 
ttatue,  commonly  called  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  which  is  so  justly  admired  for  its  ex- 
qnisita  combination  of  170100(17  and  itrength,  affbrda  an  axoeption  to  one  of  the 
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mliiirabAfvalnadyiiienttimedL  W«  stated  ibat  the  body  wu  MwUly  divided  IbIo 
bead,  neek,  and  trunk,  ibr  the  upper,  and  lege  for  the  lower  diviston.  But  the  legi 
of  the  Apollo  are  one  nose-lenffth  longer  than  the  upper  division  of  hb  body,  which 
extra  lei^^th  of  limb  was  intended  to  give  the  '  God  of  the  Silver  Bow '  the  appeai^ 
anee  of  poesemng  extraordinary  swiftness  of  foot.  The  celebrated  statue  odled 
the  HerotUee  Fameee,  presents  another  exception.  His  body  is  eisht  and  a  half 
heads  high,  instead  of  seren  and  a  half,  which  was  the  proportion  laid  down  Ibr  per- 
&et  beauty.  This  gigantic  stotue  is  designed  to  gire  him  the  appearance  of  pos- 
sessing prodigious  strength,  and  the  immense  widUi  of  his  shoulders  and  muscular 
Umba  have  an  additional  tendency  to  cause  the  head  to  seem  out  of  proportion. 
The  beautifbl  statue  of  the  Venus  de  Mediois,  on  the  contrary,  is  all  in  exael  pro- 
portion, according  to  the  rules  we  hare  specified }  and,  therefore,  haTiag  her  height 
given  (wbidi  we  believe  to  be  five  ftet  two  mchee),  it  would  he  very  easy  to  ealen- 
liKle  the  length  of  her  limba^  and  tell  the  exaet  length  of  her  Beee»  without  having 
a  peep  at  her." 
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7%€  FHgki  of  Armida.  A  Poem  in  one  thousand  promeetkfe 
Cantos,  By  one  of  the  surviving  whims  of  Ludovico  Ariosto. 
Canto  the  First  Recently  discov^ed  bj  an  Archssologist  in  an  um 
•apposed  to  contain  several  important  relics.  London:  Jamaa 
Codirane^  128.  Chancery  Lane. 

Wb  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  this,  but  in 
fldmess  to  the  author  we  give  the  foUowixig  extracts  £rom  the 
opening: 

Thou  Muse,  Celestial  Inspiration  I  thou 
Who  art  Eternal, — in  all  time,  all  spsee,  — 

Th*  Almighty's  Ever-living  Child,  that  now 
Dost  in  THAT  winning  fbrm  instil  the  grsee 

Of  natiTC  loveliness,  dost  clothe  tbat  brow 
In  all  its  fascination,  and  dost  trace 

Thy  radiant  aspect  in  the  sparkling  eye. 

Or  eurling  lip,  and  breath*st  upon  a  ^gh ;  — 

If  I  do  call  thee  from  thy.  sacred  cell 

To  give  shape  to  my  fancy,  or  to  guide 
My  mind  to  trace  the  image  which  did  dwell 

In  Nature's  bosom,  when  thy  form  I  spied 
Olass'd  on  the  waters,  or  upon  the  swell 

Of  Ocean,  big  with  young  convulsion,  ride :  -» 
If  I  disturb  thy  rest  in  vain,  forgife 
Th*  adveatVous  name  that  sought  with  thine  to  live. 

The  following  stansa,  however,  at  the  dose  (stanca  odiL)  ia  good ; 

Advtieity  is  tent  ue  from  abo«% 
To  wean  vs  from  eelf-lofe  aaid  seUUhness; 

Our  kind  and  kindred  sympathies  to  movet 
Te  Ssaeb  us  aot  to  moek  at  v«k  dii|NMb -» 
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To  win  in  fiUo v-«ofibr«rf  onr  lore ; 

To  wake  the  torpid  tenie  of  HopeleaniMi ;  — 

*I1s  Charity  that  doth  thcM  aocenU  swell. 

The  gentle  Mmister  of  woe :  —  Farewell ! 
•        a        •        •        • 


A  little  Book  h^  been  sent  to  ua  tmder  the  foUowing  title :  — 

The  Cold  Water  Cure^  Us  Use  and  Misuse^  examined.  Bj 
Hebbbst  Mato^  M.D.  F.B.&,1  formerly  Surgeon  of  Middlesex 
HospitaL    London  ;    Henry  Benshaw,  356.  Strand.     1845. 

The  name  of  "  Herbert  Mayo  *  attracted  our  attention  to  tliis 
treatise  on  a  Cnratiye  Process  which  forms  an  epoch  in  the  science  of 
Medicine ;  and  it  is  only  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Mayo  to  say  that  it  is  the 
best  on  the  subject  which  has  come  under  our  notice.  It  is  at  once 
dear,  concise^  candid,  and  impartial 


We  have  many  books  lying  on  our  library  table,  which  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  notice  had  they  been  sent  in  time ;  but  we  take  the 
opportiinity  to  inform  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  works  for 
reyiewy  that  as  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Beviewer  attached  to  this 
Magazine  to  read  the  works  submitted  to  his  notice  before  speaking 
of  Uiem,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  time  for  their  carefid 
perusaL 

Seyeral  new  pieces  of  Music  call  for  the  same  remark.  We  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  speak  of  one,  however,  entitled  '^  Vernal 
Influence : "  the  poetry  from  ^^  Sones  of  Spring,"  by  Mrs.  Elde 
Darby,  to  whom  the  music  is  defeated  by  Charles  Oberthiir. 
Published  by  W.  Goodwin,  4.  Upper  Wellington  Street^  Covent 
Garden. 

This  music  by  Hert  Oberthiir  of  the  Boyal  Chapel  of  Munich,  and 
ineonteetaUy  one  of  the  first  Harpists  now  in  London,  is  a  sweet  melody, 
quite  appropriate  to  the  sentiments  of  which  it  is  the  interpreter.  The 
animated,  joyous  crescendo  passage  to  the  two  last  Unes  reminds  us 
of  Mendelssohn  by  its  fervour  and  beauty,  though  it  is  perfectly 
origina].  The  graceful  accompaniment  is  equally  adapted  to  the 
harp  or  piano.  The  words  of  the  song  are  so  superior  to  the  usual 
common-plaoe  productions  appended  to  muacal  compositions,  and  are 
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80  strongly  indicative  of  poetical  powers  of  no  ordinary  cast^  that  we 
give  the  song  entire : — 

Who  hath  not  felt  the  heart's  lightness, 

The  buoyant  delight  of  Spring ; 
Touching  the  spirit  with  brightness. 

Like  the  touch  of  an  Angel's  wing  ? 
Something  too  sweet  for  expression, 

Transport  that  from  the  lip  flies. 
Too  thrilling,  too  deep  for  confession. 

Flows  from  the  heart  to  the  eyes ! 
Each  sensitive  bosom  must  know  it. 

E'en  the  coldest  its  charm  must  inspire ! 
Tlien  what  must  it  be  to  the  poet,  . 

The  creature  of  feeling  and  fire ! 
His  soul  that  in  Nature  r^oices. 

Pours  out  all  its  rapture  in  song 
Unbidden  and  sweet  as  the  voices 

Of  the  birds,  the  new  lea&ge  among. 
'Tis  his  and  their  language,  and  both  alike  feel 
A  bliss  that  e*en  tong  can  but  fiiintly  reveal ! 


GRIEF. 

jnysieiafL 
Restrain  her  not ;  let  sorrow  find  its  vent 
In  tears,  a  woman's  solace.    Rather  help 
The  bland  restorative  which  Nature  gives 
To  over-bursting  hearts  I 

Countess, 
Oh !  tell  me  not  to  ease  my  heart  with  tears :— - 
Tears  cannot  reach  a  grief  so  deep  as  mine ! 
Let  others  weep  I  and  with  their  tears  wash  out 
Their  lesser  sorrows :  mine  are  all  dried  up ! 

Old  Flay. 
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MAYNOOTH. 


The  Bill  for  increasing  and  making  permanent  the  grant  to  Maynooth 
College  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  2dd  of  May.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  peer  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  any  bill 
introduced  by  him  shall  be  read  a  first  time  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  bill^  in  this  -case,  therefore,  was  read  a  first  time  without  oppo- 
sition. On  the  2d  of  June,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  moved,  "  that 
the  bUl  be  read  a  second  time ;"  to  which  the  Earl  of  Roden  moved 
as  an  amendment,  that 

^  A  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  class-books 
used,  and  the  general  course  of  instruction  imparted,  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  of  Maynooth,  and  that  this  bill  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee.*' 

After  considerable  opposition  the  debate  was  adjourned. 

On  the  dd  of  June  the  debate  was  resumed  and  again  adjourned. 
On  the  4th  of  June  the  debate  was  resumed  and  concluded  by  a 
division,  when  the  numbers  for  and  against  the  amendment  were, — 
For  the  amendment  -  -  -  -        59 

Against  it         •  .  .  •  •  155 


Migoritj  against  the  amendment  96 
The  house  ti^en  divided  on  the  original  motion ;  that  is,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  '^  that  this  bill  be  read  a  second 
time ; " — ^when  the  numbers  appeared  as  follows  : — 
For  the  motion, — 

Peers  present          ...            -  -      144, 

Proxies             .           -           .            .           -  82 

226 
Against  the  motion,— 
Peers  present  -----        55 

Proxies  .  -  -  -  -  14 

69 
Mjgority  in  favour  of  the  second  reading  157 

On  the  10th  of  June  the  bill  went  through  committee  after  very 
little  opposition  and  a  very  short  discussion. 

On  die  16th  of  June,  the  order  of  the  day  having  been  formed  for 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  an  amendment  was  moved  by  the 
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Bishop  of  Uandaff,  '^that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six 

months ;" — ^for  'which  the  votes  were : — 
For  the  third  reading, — 
Peers  present         -  •  -  -  -      104 

Proxies  ^  *  .  -  .  77 

181 
Against  it,— 
Peers  present         •  -  -  -  -        34 

Proxies  .  ^  -  -  -  16 
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On  the  motion,  ''that  the  bill  do  pass"  — 
The  Earl  of  Winchdsea  moved  as  an  amendment^  <Hhat  the 
operation  of  the  bill  should  be  limited  to  three  years." 

This  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  divisioUi  and  the  bill 
passed. 


ADVANTAGE  OP  HAVING  A  MONEYED 

RELATION. 

The  visionaiy  alchymista  of  old 
Tortured  their  lives  to  turn  base  lead  to  gold ; 
But  all  in  vain  !  for  after  all  their  pains, 
The  only  thing  they  tum'd  was  their  own  brains! 
But  now  the  meanest  wretch  that  wears  a  rag. 
Without  the  aid  of  alchymy,  can  brag 
.  That  he  can  turn  to  gold  e'en  an  old  ooatl 
Thus,  want  brings  with  it  its  own  antidote  ; 
And  a  poor  devil  needs  not  fear  starvation 
So  long  as  he  can  go  to  oke  relation. 
Who  only  asks^  as  proof  of  the  ootineotioD, 
That  he  wOl  leave  some  fledgb  of  his  afflKtioii  I 

Ay  Unek:  up^mm. 
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I,  who  the  tquMkiiig  Imgpipei  loVd  to  blow i-« 
Who  taught  dodtfaumpert  how  to  dig  and  iow  $ 
And  fill  their  maw»  with  onions  and  fat  porki 
Their  only  joy, — now  aim  at  higher  work  i-— 

The  man  I  sing,  who  first  from  Faddy  Land, 
Lnpell'd  by  whiskey,  sought  Londinmn's  Strand  | 
Much  incommoded  both  by  land  and  sea, 
Hnch  interrupted  by  the  Powers  that  be, 
And  Juno's  memorable  wrath  was  he : 
And  many  a  battle  fought  he  against  odds 
Until  he  took  a  house,  and  brought  his  gods 
Near  to  the  Fires  Court ;  whence  the  Fistio  Baoe 
Whose  manly  deeds  its  glorious  annals  grace. 

Tell  me,  O  Muse,  what  Ghreat  Unpaid,  and  why, 
Forc'd  SQch  a  man,  so  great  in  fight,  to  fly. 
And  gave  his  heart  so  violent  a  wrench  ;— 
Say,  can  such  ire  exasperate  the  Bench  ? 
An  antient  dty  stood,  Paris  by  name, 
Opposite  England,  far  from  silver  Thame, 
Rich,  and  much  skiU'd  in  all  the  arts  of  mirth. 
Which  Juno  lov^d  beyond  all  spots  on  earth ; 
Here  were  enshrin'd  her  fan  and  ridicule ; 
This  town,  the  Goddess  was  resolved,  should  rule 
All  other  nations,  should  the  Fates  permit : — 
For  this  she  summon'd  all  a  woman's  wit. 
For  she  had  heard  from  Irish  blood  should  spring 
One  who  dismay  to  her  lov'd  town  would  bring 
And  floor  all  foes,  the  hero  of  the  Ring  ! 
Thence  a  victorious  people  should  arise 
By  Qallia's  ruin — so  the  Fates  surmise. 
This  fearing — mindful  of  the  fight  of  yore 
She  stirrid  in  Bootia  'gainst  Hibemia's  shore, 
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Nor  unforgetful  of  the  cause  of  strife^ 
Fix'd,  in  the  angry  soul  of  Jove's  cross  wife 
Remains  the  anger  of  insulted  beauty, 
The  hated  race  and  Granymede's  lost  duty. 
At  this  incens'd,  the  wandering  Paddies  she 
Drove  far  firom  Albion  o'er  nuiny  a  sea : — 
And  long  they  toil'd,  nor  found  of  rest  a  place  ;— 
So  vast  the  work  to  found  the  Fancy  Race. 

Scarce  had  they  sail'd  from  green  Hibernia's  steep» . 

Cutting  with  birazen  beaks  the  foaming  deep, 

When  Juno,  fost'ring  in  her  injur'd  breast 

Her  spite, .  thus  cogitated  :  **  ShaU  I  rest  ? 

Quit  my  resolve  ?     Seek  sweet  revenge  no  more  ? 

Nor  drive  this  Faddy  far  from  Albion's  shore  ? 

Next  to  my  husband,  now  my  greatest  bore  I 

Because  the  Fates  forbid  ?    Shall  Pallas  then 

Bum  Scotian  vessels  and  drown  all  the  men, 

For  spite  of  Ajax  ?    From  the  clouds  above 

That  Pallns  hurl'd  the  lightnings  of  dread  Jove, 

Scatter'd  the  ships,  while  waves  with  billows  strove^ 

A^d  in  her  rage — more  furious  than  the  storm  — 

Transfix'd  on  pointed  rocks  his  quiv'ring  form ! 

But  I,  Heaven's  Queen — with  Jove  in  Heaven  rear'd. 

Who  dare  to  take  him  even  by  the  beard. 

As  wives  have  right,  against  one  race  I  war 

So  many  years,  nor  yet  their  purpose  mar  I 

And  who,  meantime,  for  me  grows  warm  and  fiisky. 

Or  on  my  altars  pours  the  sacred  whiskey  ?" 

The  Goddess  then  her  plan  of  vengeance  forms. 

And  seeks  the  regions  of  the  clouds  and  storms, 

Where,  in  a  spacious  cave,  the  blust'ring  god 

Holds  the  fierce  winds,  and  rules  them  by  his  nod. 

While  they,  impatient  of  their  king's  decree. 

Rebellious  rage,  and  struggle  to  be  free  ; 

^Sx>lus— perch'd  upon  a  lofty  stand, 

Sits,  with  a  mighty  bellows  in  his  hand, 

And  stills  their  squalls,  and  calms  the  angry  band. 

Did  he  not  so,  the  whirlwinds,  rising  fast. 

Would  whirl  earth,  sky,  and  sea  in  one  destructive  blast 

But  Jove,  the  Gov'nor,  fearing  such  a  lark. 

Hath  shut  them  up  in  cayerna  deep  and  dark  ; 
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Pil'd  mountainfl  o'er  to  presB  the  blust'ring  rout, 

And  giv'n  a  king  who  knows  what  he's  about, 

When  to  hold  dose,  and  when  to  let  them  ont. 

Juno,  the  GDd  thus  eoaxinglj  beseeches  :-^ 

'^  JSolus — you  know  I  hate  long  speeches ; 

Mj  husband  Jnpiter,  the  King  of  Heaven, 

To  jou,  my  excellent  good  friend,  has  given 

Dominion  o'er  winds,  tempests,  clouds,  and  aU, 

To  calm  the  waves,  or  raise  them  bj  a  squall. 

Now,  on  the  sea  there  sails  the  man  I  hate, 

Bearing  away  his  fumitnre  and  plate : 

Summon  jour  fiercest  whirlwinds,  work  your  bellows. 

Sink  all  his  ships,  and  drown  me  all  those  fellows. 

Twice  seven  prime  casks  of  Meux's  XX  ale 

Lie  in  my  cellar,  mellow,  fat,  and  pale : 

The  strongest,  fullest  of  these  casks  will  I 

Bestow  on  thee  to  whet  thy  lips  when  dry ; 

Such  beer — so  rich — so  unctuous — sure  will  please, 

And  give  a  relish  to  thy  bread  and  cheese." 

To  whom  thus  .Solus  replies : — ^  'Tis  thine, 

0  Queen,  to  order, — to  obey  is  mine  ; 

Thou  didst  my  kingdom  and  my  pow'r  bestdw, 

'  Twas  thou  who  first  didst  teach  me  how  to  blow ; 

To  thee  my  bellows  and  my  crown  I  owe." 

Thus  having  spoke,  he  struck  the  mountain's  side ; 
SwifUy  the  winds  in  overwhelming  tide, 
The  stormy  East,  the  West,  tiie  South,  the  North, 
Whistling  through  every  vent,  with  joy  burst  forth ; 
(yet  frighted  earth,  undieek'd,  they  raging  roam, 
And  lash  the  angry  billows  into  foam. 

Then  creak'd  the  helm,  masts  bent,  ships  heel'd,  and  then 

Was  heard  the  damns  and  curses  of  the  men :  — 

0*er  the  swoll'n  sea  the  murky  clouds  hung  close  ; 

So  dark — the  pilot  could  not  see  his  nose  : — 

Flash'd  the  fork'd  lightnings^  and  the  thunder's  roar 

Shook  the  spent  ship,  while  wave  on  wave  broke  o'er. 

The  screaming  sea-gulls  seem'd  in  scorn  to  mock  her ; 

AU  hands  now  turn'd  their  eyes  to  Davy's  locker. 

This  hubbub  puts  our  hero  in  a  funk :  — 

Quickly  he  bolts  a  piece  of  unchew'd  junk  — 

"  Oh,  thrice  and  four  times  is  he  bless'd,"  he  cries, 

*'  Who  in  his  bed-room  comfortably  dies ! 
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Whom  neither  rain,  nor  wind,  nor  storm  offends, 

Regretted  hj  his  creditors  and  friends ; 

Why  cannot  I,  since  die  I  must,  die  so  ? 

This  venture,  Fm  afraid,  will  prove  no  go. 

O  for  a  gas-light  to  dispel  this  dark ! 

What  has  put  up  the  winds  to  such  a  lark  ?" 

While  he  yet  spoke,  a  Boreastic  puff 

Takes  him  aback,  before  the  helm  can  luff; 

The  vessel  broaches  to — snap  go  the  oars  — 

And  a  tremendous  breaker  downwards  roars ; 

Then,  in  despair,  each  frighted  tar  begins 

To  bend  his  knees,  and  reckon  up  his  sins ; 

Thinking  bj  scraps  of  prayer  great  Jove  to  hum, 

Some  seek  for  Bibles — oUiers  seek  for  rum  ; 

Some  try  to  save  their  goods,  and  some  their  souls,  — 

But  all  in  vain ;  three  eliipB  are  urg'd  on  shoals. 

Three  are  on  hidden  rocks,  the  Altars,  driven, 

A  name  by  the  Hibernian  pilots  given  -, 

And  one,  which  bore  Orontes,  by  ill-luck. 

Before  our  hero's  eyes  was  rudely  struck 

By  a  vast  wave,  much  higher  than  St.  Paul's,  — 

The  pilot  had  no  time  to  cry  out  '^  Squalls  T 

But  in  a  trice,  head  over  heels,  was  cast 

Into  the  sea ;  the  ship  dash'd  wildly  past : 

Waves  dos'd  around ;  —  the  pilot  swore  his  last 

Now  on  the  bosom  of  the  boist'rous  deep 

A  few  stout  swimmers  scarce  their  courage  keep  : 

Kegs  of  prime  whiskey,  casks  of  beef  and  pork. 

Show,  by  their  wreck,  the  winds  had  done  their  work. 

Achates'  ship,  Bioneus's  cutter, 

Abas's,  with  a  cargo  of  salt  butter. 

That  which  Alethes,  an  old  tar,  commanded, 

With  many  others,  were  engulph'd  or  stranded. 

To  face  the  tempest  all  were  found  too  weak ; 

Some  were  capsiz'd,  and  others  sprung  a  leak. 

But  now  this  uproar  and  strange  hurly-burly 

Awoke  old  Neptune,  who,  with  looks  most  surly, 

Popp'd  up  his  head  above  the  troubled  ocean :  — 

He  sees  l^e  elements  in  wild  commotion ; 

Our  hero's  fleet  wide  scatter'd  o'er  the  main ; 

The  sailors  struggling  'gainst  the  storm  in  vain : 

Knowing  at  once  'twas  one  of  Juno's  freaks, 

He  calls  the  East  and  West  winds,  and  thus  speaks :  — 
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"  Is  it  yotir  birth  that  leads  jou  thus  to  dare 
My  pow^y  presumptuous  bhiekguards  that  jou  are. 
To  yeil  the  skies  with  your  damn'd  clouds  and  fogs, 
And  without '  by  your  leave,'  rain  cats  and  dogs? 
By  Jingo,  I —  but  first  well  stop  this  fun, 
Then  you  shall  dearly  pay  for  what  youVe  done.  -— 
Be  off!  —  and  teU  your  windy-bellied  king, 
The  sea's  not  his,  nor  trident — no  such  thing ; 
But  mine ;— let  .£olu8  give  up  this  tone, 
Put  by  his  beUows,  and  leave  me  alone ; 
Tell  him  to  be  contented  with  his  rocks, 
And  shut  his  winds  up  under  patent  locks." 

He  spoke ;  and  bade  the  ocean  cease  from  riot, 

Restored  the  sun,  and  made  the  clouds  be  quiet. 

Cimothoe  and  Triton,  striving,  cast 

From  off  the  rocks,  the  ships  that  had  stuck  fast : 

Nqytune  himself,  with  his  potato  fork, 

Lends  them  a  hand,  and  so  they  make  short  work ; 

He  makes  all  right ; — then  o'er  the  tranquil  stream 

Glides  in  his  easy  car  propell'd  by  steam. 

As  when  two  fishfags  fierce  contention  wage. 

On  either  side,  while  shouting  mobs  engage, 

And  mud  and  compliments  are  freely  flung ; 

Bage  supplies  weapons  from  the  vulgar  tongue :  — 

Then  on  a  sudden,  if  the  mob  behold 

The  parish-constable,  their  zeal  grows  cold ;  — 

They  look  —  stop  short  —  and  greet  him  with  a  laugh ! 

He  calms  their  minds,  and  soothes  them  with  his  staff.  — 

So  the  contentions  of  the  billows  ceas'd :  — 

The  Father  of  the  Waves  beholds,  well  pleas'd, 

The  calm ;  and  in  his  car  of  ten-horse  pow'r 

Glides  o'er  the  waves  at  twenty  knots  an  hour. 
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to  the  next  Number, 
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THE  BUSHRANGER  OF  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
IIR.    SILLIMAN  INSISTS   THAT   HE  WAS  NOT   DROWNED. 

The  mate,  astonished  to  find  a  native,  as  he  supposed,  in  the  pos- 
session of  firearms,  was  a  little  at  a  loss  for  a  few  seconds  to  know 
how  to  act ;  for  there  seemed  to  he  as  much  danger  in  retreating  as 
in  remaining  where  he  was.  But  as  the  report  of  the  musket  was  not 
followed  as  he  expected  hj  a  yell  from  the  other  savages,  and  as  the 
ensign's  party  was  too  far  off  for  their  movements  to  he  heard,  the 
sturdy  seaman  quickly  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and  with  pro- 
fessional audacity  conceived  the  design  of  carrying  in  the  native  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  major's  encampment.  He  still  kept  a  firm  grip  of 
Jerry's  leg,  and  that  astounded  individual,  persuaded  that  his  limb  was 
clutched  either  by  a  real  native  or  by  some  ferocious  animal  of  the 
woods,  was  too  terrified  for  some  time  to  give  vent  to  his  fright  by 
vocal  exclamations.  Nor  did  his  enemy  give  him  time ;  for  the  mate 
starting  on  his  legs,  suddenly  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and  before 
Jerry  could  cry  out,  threw  his  prisoner  on  the  ground,  and  ramming 
his  handkerchief  into  his  mouth,  in  a  moment  with  a  bit  of  lanyard 
which,  sailor-like,  he  always  carried  about  him,  he  tied  Jerry's  elbows 
together,  and  so  had  him  hard  and  fast. 

Poor  Jerry  finding  himself  trussed  up  after  this  fashion,  with  his 
face  to  the  earth  and  his  antagonist's  knee  in  his  back  keeping  him 
down,  immediately  concluded  from  the  celerity  and  dexterity  of  the 
operation,  that  by  some  horrid  mischance  he  had  again  fallen  into  the 
dutches  of  the  dreadful  bushranger,  and  he  gave  vent  to  his  anguish 
in  a  doleful  groan.  But  the  mate,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
xnusket  and  bayonet  of  the  captured  sentinel,  immediately  endeavoured 
to  make  the  native  sensible  that  any  noise  would  be  promptly  pun- 
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ished ;  and  unshipping  the  bajonet,  as  he  mentally  expressed  it^  that 
it  might  form  a  handier  instrument  for  his  purpose,  he  appHed  it 
gently  but  decidedly  to  the  fleshy  part  of  his  prisoner's  person,  which 
caused  the  party  afflicted  to  perform  an  undulatory  contortion  of  his 
body,  wriggling  it  snakelike,  and  digging  his  toes  into  the  ground 
with  a  quick  and  convulsive  motion  strongly  expressive  of  his  sense  of 
the  obligation.  Several  attempts  at  crying  out  were  repressed  in  the 
same  way  ;  but  the  mate  could  not  help  being  exceedingly  surprised 
to  find  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  clothed  like  an  European ; 
which  was  altogether  at  variance  with  all  that  he  had  heard  on  the 
subject.  But  his  astonishment  was  increased  when  Jerry,  not  being 
able  any  longer  to  bear  the  arguments  a  posteriori  repeatedly  ap- 
plied by  the  mate  to  keep  his  prisoner  quiet,  with  a  convulsive  effort 
contrived  to  disengage  the  handkerchief  from  his  mouth,  and  in  the 
extremity  of  his  despair  roared  out  "murder  !" 

Sailors  are  proverbially  superstitious.  The  voice  was  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Silliman,  whom  the  bushrangers  had  chucked  into  the  sea,  and 
whom  the  mate  had  supposed  long  since  to  have  become  food  for  the 
Australian  fishes !  Utterly  unable  to  account  for  the  resurrection  of 
the  drowned  Jeremiah  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place,  the  amazed 
mate  —  his  faculties  wearied  and  confused  with  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  the  strangeness  of  an  unknown  country,  and  the  darkness, 
helping,  as  he  afterwards  explained,  "  to  flabbergast  him  entirely  **  — 
was  struck  with  the  notion  that  he  was  the  sport  of  the  Evil  One !  — 
or  else  that  it  was  with  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  passenger  that  he 
was  now  contending  I 

For  a  moment  the  courage  of  the  hardy  mate  was  at  fault.  As  to 
bushrangers,  or  natives,  or  anything  living,  howsoever  dangerous,  he 
snapped  his  fingers  at  them ;  but  to  have  to  do  with  an  uni^  thing ! 
the  ghost  of  one  who  had  met  with  a  violent  death !  that  was  more 
than  his  nautical  philosophy  could  bear ;  and  he  meditated  a  hasty 
retreat,  when  his  prisoner,  who  had  recovered  his  breath,  set  up  a 
second  shout : 

"  Murder  I  help !  Here  are  the  bushrangers  on  us !  Help !  murder !" 
It  was  certainly  the  voice  of  the  deceased  Jerry !  But  the  sin* 
cerity  of  his  terror  as  exhibited  in  the  energy  of  his  cries,  and  the 
plump  substantiality  of  his  person  so  indicative  of  a  real  living  body, 
struck  the  worthy  mate,  and  dispelled  the  superstitious  feeling  of 
ghostly  apparitions  or  supernatural  agency.  Wishing  to  test  still  fur- 
rier the  fact  of  the  body  under  his  knee  being  that  of  a  real  living  man, 
he  applied  the  bayonet  in  a  manner  calcuUited  to  elicit  that  fact  by 
BGOke  further  demonstration. 

"Don't,"  beseeched  Jerry;  "pray,  sir,  don't;  good  bushranger, 
Mr.  Mark  Brandon  ;  I'll  do  what  you  please ;  but  don't  —  don't  keep 

sticking  that  ugly  bayonet  into  me  every  instant " 

"  Why  I "  exclaimed  the  mate,  "  who  the  devil  are  you  ?** 
"  Mr.  Northland  I     By  George,  it's  all  right  after  all !     What  1 
don't  you  know  me  ?     Don't  you  know  Mr.  Silliman,  the  passenger 
on  board  your  ship  ?" 

"But  that  Mr.  Silliman  was  drowned,"  returned  the  mate,  still 
keeping  his  knee  stuck  into  Jerry's  badk,  as  a  precautionary  and 
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preventiTe  measure  against  sadden  retaliation,  "I  saw  him  go  down 
myBdf." 

"I  know  I  went  down,"  replied  Jerry ;  "  but  I  came  up  again :  — 
I  wasn't  drowned.  The  boat  that  we  thought  was  full  of  busl^angers, 
contained  a  partj  of  soldiers  and  constables,  who  were  in  pursuit  of 
Mark  Brandon  and  his  gang,  and  they  saved  me.** 

''And  where  are  they?''  asked  the  mate.  But  before  Jeremiah 
had  time  to  answer  the  question,  the  mate  uttered  a  peremptory 
''Hush !     I  hear  footsteps  approaching." 

**  Who  comes  there  ?  "  said  a  voice,  which  Jerry  recognised  as  that 
of  the  ensign  ;  ''Mr.  Silliman,  is  that  you?" 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Mr.  Silliman,  getting  on  his  legs,  to  which  the 
mate  assisted  him ;  "  it's  me,  and  more  than  me.  Here's  the  mate  of 
the  brig,  Mr.  Northland.  He  caught  hold  of  my  leg  in  the  dark,  and 
I  fired  off  my  musket." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  is  the  mate  of  the  brig  ?" 

"  Sure !  Haven't  I  made  all  the  voyage  with  him  ?  and  do  you 
think  I  don't  know  his  voice  as  well  as  I  do  my  own  ?  " 

"  Where  are  the  bushrangers  ?  "  enquired  the  ensign. 

'^On  board  the  brig,"  replied  the  mate.  "They  offered  to  let  us 
go  on  shore  with  arms  to  protect  us  from  the  natives ;  and  as  they 
had  us  completely  in  their  power,  the  m^jor  thought  it  best  to  agree 
to  it  When  I  gripped  Mr.  SiUiman's  1^,  I  thought  I  had  got  hold 
of  a  native." 

"  There  are  no  natives  in  this  part  of  the  island,"  said  the  consta- 
ble ;  "  wiiat  put  that  in  your  head  ?  " 

"  Why,  Mark  Brandon  declared  there  was  a  mob  of  at  least  three 
hundred  natives  preparing  to  attack  us  I  And  I  saw  one  myself,  a 
most  ferocious-looking  rascal,  brandishing  his  spears  at  us  from  the 
topofthehiU " 

"  That  was  me ! "  said  Jerry.  "  It  was  that  confounded  bushranger 
who  made  me  paint  myself  like  a  native  with  his  filthy  black  mud,  and 
stock  me  at  the  top  of  the  hill  to  frighten  you." 

"By  Jupiter,"  exclaimed  the  mate,  "I  see  it  all  now!  And  that 
oonfoonded  bushranger,  with  his  jaw,  has  been  persuading  us  all  the 
tame  that  you  were  a  party  of  natives ;  for  we  saw  the  smoke  of  your 
fire  over  the  hills.  That  we  could  ever  be  such  fools  as  to  be  so 
bamboozled!" 

"Don't  be  ashamed,"  said  the  constable,  availing  himself  of  the 
freedom  of  the  bush  to  put  in  his  say,  "  Mark  Brandon  has  bamboozled 
ss  good  heads  as  your's ;  but  now  we  must  see  if  we  can't  bamboozle 
him." 

"  Come  on  to  the  fire,"  said  the  ensign,  "  and  then  you  can  explain 
more  of  this  matter  to  us.  There  is  something  in  it  that  I  can't 
altogether  comprehend.  This  Mark  Brandon  seems  to  have  the  art 
of  the  devil  himself,  to  deceive  you  all  in  the  way  that  he  has  done." 

The  mate,  during  this  colloquy,  had  freed  his  prisoner  from  the 
oord,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  ensign,  he  moved  on  with  Jerry  to 
the  spat  where  the  fire  was  blazing  brightly.  They  were  duly  chal- 
lenged by  the  sentries  as  they  approached ;  and  having  reached  the 
light,  it  was  with  considerable  curiosity  that  the  mate  surveyed  the 
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well-known  podgy  person  of  his  fellow-passenger  of  the  brig ;  not 
without  some  vague  lingerings  of  doubt,  however,  as  to  whether  he 
could  be  the  real  Silliman  after  all,  so  strongly  was  his  mind  impressed 
with  the  remembrance  of  having  seen  him  going  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  in  D'Entrecasteaux's  channel.  He  was  glad,  however,  to 
sit  down  by  the  side  of  the  fire  with  the  ensign,  while  Mr.  Silliman 
endeavoured  to  rest  himself  on  his  knees. 

The  ensign,  observing  that  he  continued  in  that  unnatural  and  in- 
convenient posture,  asked  him,  goodnaturedly,  why  he  did  not  sit 
down.  But  Jerry  shook  his  head,  and  rubbing  himself  behind  with 
a  most  lugubrious  expression  of  countenance,  intimated  that  the  mate's 
vivacious  hints  with  the  bayonet  had  incapacitated  him  from  enjoying 
that  luxury  for  some  time  to  come.  The  mate  having  explained  the 
meaning  of  Jerry's  pantomimic  action,  the  bystanders,  as  is  usual  on 
such  occasions,  set  up  a  hearty  and  simultaneous  laugh,  which  was 
rendered  the  merrier  by  the  comical  seriousness  preserved  by  the 
smarting  Jerry,  who  didn't  laugh  at  all ;  and,  as  he  observed,  ^*  couldn't 
see  what  there  was  to  laugh  at !"     How  would  they  like  it  themselves  ? 

Their  merriment  quickly  gave  way,  however,  to  the  more  serious 
consideration  of  the  steps  to  be  pursued  for  the  recovery  of  the  brig. 
The  major's  daughters  were  safe  ;  that  was  a  great  point ;  and  George 
Trevor's  heart  beat  quick  as  he  thought  that  the  Helen,  whom  he  had 
sought  over  a  large  part  of  Europe  in  vain,  was  even  now  within  a 
short  distance  from  him,  and  that  in  a  brief  space  he  should  have  the 
happiness  of  beholding  her  again  I  In  his  romantic  enthusiasm  he  was 
almost  angry  that  circumstances  had  disappointed  him  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  his  courage  by  rescuing  her  from  the  power  of  the 
bushrangers !  But  that  idea  soon  gave  way  to  more  sober  thoughts. 
Her  father,  by  the  mate's  account,  would  be  ruined  by  the  loss  of  the 
brig,  in  which  had  been  embarked  nearly  the  whole  of  his  property ; 
besides,  it  was  his  duty  to  leave  no  means  untried  of  capturing  the 
runaway  convicts,  who  were  in  arms  against  the  government^  and 
whose  escape  it  was  important  to  prevent,  lest  it  should  operate  as  an 
encouragement  to  similar  attempts.  He  turned  his  attention,  there- 
fore, firmly  to  the  business  of  retaking  the  brig,  without  allowing  the 
thought  of  Helen,  whom  he  burned  to  see  again,  to  distract  him  from 
his  duty ;  but,  as  he  considered  that  the  major's  military  experience 
would  be  valuable  in  deciding  on  the  proceedings  to  be  adopted,  he 
determined  on  joining  him  without  delay. 

Desiring  his  party  to  follow  in  Indian  file,  and  requesting  the  mate 
to  act  as  guide,  they  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  the  darkness  and  the 
inequality  of  the  groimd  would  permit  to  the  spot  where  the  miyor, 
with  his  daughters  and  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  held  their  entrenched 
encampment. 

CHAPTER  XVn.  • 

LOTS    IN     THE     BUSH. 

In  the  mean  time  the  miyor,  with  the  vigilance  of  an  old  soldier, 
had  kept  a  good  look-out.  On  the  departure  of  the  mate  he  had 
pushed  forwimi  a  couple  of  scouts  to  give  notice  of  anything  indi- 
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cadng  danger.  It  was  not  long  before  one  of  them  came  back  with, 
the  intelligence  that  foot-steps  were  heard  approaching.  The  ma'or 
went  to  the  outside  of  his  fortifications  a  little  in  advance,  and  placing 
bis  ear  to  the  ground  was  enabled  to  distinguish  plainly  the  sound  of 
Ihe  tread  of  many  men.  Giving  instant  directions  to  the  crew  to  be 
on  their  guard,  and  retiring  his  two  scouts  within  the  breast-work,  the 
stnrdj  sailors  stood  with  their  arms  ready  prepared  to  repel  the  attack 
of  the  natives,  which  they  now  were  convinced  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  place. 

The  major  was  by  no  means  at  ease  in  respect  to  the  result  of  the 
conflict ;  for  he  was  aware  of  the  power  of  numbers,  and  the  advan- 
tage which  a  night  attack,  under  such  circumstances,  gave  to  the  at- 
tacking party.  He  hastily  spoke  a  few  words  to  re-assure  his  daugh- 
ters' confidence,  with  some  brief  instructions  as  to  the  course  they  were 
to  pursue  in  the  case  of  his  being  overpowered  by  numbers.  Helen, 
and  especially  Louisa,  could  not  help  feeling  the  alarm  natural  to  their 
sex  at  the  prospect  of  an  encounter  with  savages^  not  only  on  their 
own  account,  but  for  their  father's  sake,  who  was  not  a  man,  as  they 
well  knew,  to  be  backward  where  fighting  was  going  on,  or  to  shrink 
from  danger  when  his  presence  and  example  were  needed  to  encourage 
others.  But,  with  the  strong-minded  Helen,  the  tremors  which  the 
first  alarm  had  excited  quickly  subsided,  and,  arming  herself  with  a 
ship's  cutlass,  she  planted  herself  before  the  entrance  of  the  rock  to 
guard  from  harm  her  less  courageous  sister. 

''Shall  I  fire,  sir?"  asked  one  of  the  sailors,  who  held  in  his  brawny 
arms  a  huge  blunderbuss,  the  threatening  aspect  of  which  was  alone 
sufficient  to  scare  away  a  whole  mob  of  natives,  had  there  been  light 
to  distinguish  the  capaciousness  of  its  expanding  muzzle :  —  '^  I  can  hear 
them  coming  on,  and  my  blunderbuss  covers  them  nicely  ;  shall  I  let 
fly?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  major,  **  never  fire,  man,  tiU  you  have  hailed  your 
enemy ;  always  give  fair  play ;  don't  fire." 

"Avast,  there!"  cried  out  the  mate,  who  heard  the  word  "  fire,"  and 
was  by  no  means  desirous  of  receiving  such  a  compliment  from  his 
friends.  *^  Avast !  we  are  friends,  all  of  us.  Here  is  Mr.  Silliman 
come  to  life  again,  and  a  party  of  soldiers  come  to  join  us ;  and  now, 
by  Jupiter,  well  have  the  old  brig  again ;  and  I'll  take  the  liberty  to 
tell  Master  Mark  Brandon  a  bit  of  my  mind.  And,  with  your  leave, 
major,  we'll  make  up  a  fire,  for  we  are  strong  enough  now  to  defy  the 
bushrangers,  even  if  they  were  to  come  on  shore,  which  they  won't  do, 
for  it's  not  their  game  ;  they  will  be  trying  to  get  the  vessel  through 
the  opening  and  out  to  sea ;  but  well  put  a  stopper  on  that,  or  my 
name's  not  Jack  Northland." 

"  Major  Horton,"  said  Ensign  Trevor,  introducing  himself  by  name, 
** I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  put  myself  under  your  orders;  your 
knowledge  and  experience  in  these  matters  are  far  superior  to  mine." 
This  deferential  offer  Mr.  Trevor  made  by  no  means  with  the  desire 
of  propitiating  the  major,  but  entirely  from  the  impulse  of  his  natural 
modesty,  so  becoming  in  youth.  But  tlie  m^jor  replied  with  military 
decision,  in  terms  not  less  courteous : 
"  By  no  means,  Mr.  Trevor ;  you  are  on  duty,  and  I  am  retired 
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from  the  service.  But  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  my 
advice  if  you  should  think  it  worth  having.  But,  your  name  ?  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  acquainted  abroad  with  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Trevor ;  is  it  possible  that  I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
again  in  this  most  extraordinary  manner  ?  And  now^  that  the  fire  be- 
gins to  bum  up,  I  can  see  by  the  light  that  I  am  not  mistaken.  Helen, 
my  dear,  you  may  come  forward ;  Louisa,  my  love,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger. I  have  a  surprise  for  you  both;  here  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. Mr.  Trevor,  my  dears,  whom  you  knew  in  Germany,  is  in 
command  of  the  party  that  has  joined  us.  Strange  meeting  this, 
Mr.  Trevor  !  My  poor  little  girl,  you  see,  has  not  recovered  from  her 
alarm  at  the  thoughts  of  the  natives.  Where  is  Helen,  my  love  ? 
She  is  generally  foremost  when  there's  danger ;  not  that  there's  any 
danger  now,  and  especially  from  you,  Mr.  Trevor.  I  see  that  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  brush  has  excited  you  a  little.  Oh  I  here  comes  Helen! 
My  dear,  why  do  you  walk  so  slowly  ?  Are  you  iU  ?  Is  anything  the 
matter  with  your  sister,  Louisa  ?  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Trevor,  that  her 
spirits  are  too  much  for  her  I  She  is  quite  a  heroine,  sir  ;  an 
Amazon  1  I  believe  to  defend  her  poor  father  and  her  sister  she 
would  fight  like  a  lioness !  Helen,  my  dear,  look  up ;  this  is 
Mr.  Trevor ;  don't  you  remember  Mr.  Trevor  ?  Surely  you  can't 
forget  the  long  walks  we  used  to  take  with  him  at  Vienna  I  There — 
there  —  don't  be  making  formal  cnrt'sies  in  the  bush  I  This  is  not  a 
place  for  ceremony,  nor  a  time,  neither.  You  are  heated  and  flushed, 
my  dear,  with  the  excitement  of  our  preparations  for  the  natives. 
Well,  upon  my  word,  I  never  saw  so  much  bowing  and  courtseying 
before  !  Mr.  Trevor,  I  admire  the  deference  due  to  the  ladies  as 
much  as  any  man,  but  there's  no  need  to  be  so  very  formal  among 
gumtrees  and  opossums." 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  Mr.  Trevor,"  at  last  said  Helen,  in  a  low  voice, 
which  faltered  slightly,  and  with  an  air  of  dignity  which  might  have 
become  a  queen  on  her  throne  receiving  an  ambassador. 

"  Circumstances,"  began  Mr.  Trevor,  .... 

"  Major,"  said  the  mate,  coming  forward  from  the  rock,  by  which 
another  fire  had  been  kindled,  ^'  we  want  your  assistance  here  about 
the  provisions  :  our  men  say  they  ought  to  have  some  grog." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the,  major,  '^  for  a  moment ;  I  must  attend  to 
my  fellows.  Sailors,  you  know,  Mr.  Trevor,  are  an  unruly  race  wher- 
ever rum  and  brandy  are  in  question."  So  saying,  he  withdrew.  His 
daughter,  Louisa,  feeling,  with  the  instinct  of  her  sex,  that  Greorge 
Trevor  and  her  sister  would  prefer  that  their  conference  should  take 
place  without  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  had  the  complaisance  to 
accompany  him  ;  and  the  ensign  and  Helen  were  left  alone  together. 

The  spot  on  which  the  two  found  themselves  in  this  most  strange 
and  unexpected  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  romantic  of  that  most 
beautiful  island,  abounding,  as  it  does,  in  the  most  varied  and  romantic 
scenery.  It  was  a  spot  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Salvator  Rosa,  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  the  lights 
and  shadows  cast  by  the  fires  around  added  to  the  solemn  beauty  of 
the  picture. 

Scattered  about  were  huge  masses  of  rock^  interspersed  with  dwarfy 
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•hinbfly  among  which  appeared  one  or  two  umbrageous  peppermint 
trees  of  enormous  height,  whose  leaves  presented  towards  the  fire  the 
Tiyid  tints  of  their  bright  green,  while  the  masses  of  boughs  behind 
were  involved  in  impenetrable  shade.  In  the  back-ground,  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  fire,  near  which  George  Trevor  and  Helen 
were  standing,  arose  a  lofljmass  of  brown  and  rugged  rock,  disclosing 
in  its  firont  a  natural  cave  of  gigantic  proportions,  the  entrance  of 
whidi  was  now  revealed  by  the  light  of  the  fire  which  had  been  kin- 
dled by  the  sailors,  and  around  which,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands, 
they  were  grouped  in  picturesque  disorder.  To  the  left,  the  bay,  on 
which  the  moon  now  shed  a  feeble  light,  might  be  faintly  traced  to 
the  base  of  the  hills  in  the  distance ;  and  on  its  tranquil  bosom  the 
masts  of  the  devoted  brig  were  indistinctly  visible.  Still  further,  and 
to  the  left  of  the  great  rock,  the  open  sea  appeared,  its  undulating 
snrftce  still  crested  with  foam,  which  glistened  in  the  white  beams  of 
the  rising  moon  beyond.  As  Greorge  Trevor  and  Helen  were  standing 
on  the  side  of  the  fire  farthest  from  the  rock,  their  persons  could  be  but 
imperfectly  seen  by  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sailors'  fire,  and  the 
sentry  in  advance  was  removed  from  sight  and  hearing  by  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  temporary  fortification  of  timber  and  branches  which  had 
been  throw^n  up  for  the  protection  of  the  major's  party.  Thus  secured 
from  the  observation  of  eyes  or  ears,  the  two  had  full  opportunity  to 
make  their  mutual  explanations ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  the  en- 
sign could  muster  up  courage  to  break  silence,  as  Helen  stood,  with 
her  arms  slightly  folded,  in  an  attitude  of  freezing  rigidity. 

^  Miss  Horton  may  think,  perhaps^"  he  began,  ^*  that  she  has  reason 
to  complain  — ^" 

^  Sis*,"  said  Helen,  "  I  make  no  complaints." 

"  I  mean,"  resumed  the  gentleman,  that  my  seeming  neglect — after 
what  liad  passed  —  I  mean,  the  declaration  which  I  made  — " 

**  Mr.  Trevor,"  interrupted  Helen,  *^  I  require  no  apology  for  the  neg- 
lect that  you  speak  of,  and  it  is  superfiuous  for  you,  therefore,  to  offer 
it  This  meeting,  in  these  wilds,  is  not  of  my  seeking — ^nor  of  your's, 
doobtlesSy"  she  added,  with  some  degree  of  bitterness ;  "  but  such  as 
it  is,  sir,  we  must  be  to  each  other  as  if  former  meetings  had  never 
been.  I  require  ^m  you,  sir,  nothing  but  respect— and  forgetful- 
ness  of  all  the  rest.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  join  my  father." 

^  Stay,  Miss  Horton !  Helen,  for  Grod's  ssJce  do  not  go  away  with 
such  an  erroneous  notion  of  my  feelings  I  When  I  quitted  you  at 
Vienna  I  was  called  away  by  the  sudden  and  dangerous  illness  of  my 
nearest  and  dearest  relation  . .  . ." 

"  And  the  lady,  sir,  who  accompanied  you  ?  Was  she  a  near  and 
dear  relation  too  ?" 

*^  That  lady  was  the  betrothed  of  one  of  my  dearest  friends.  It 
WIS  to  serve  them  both  that  I  accompanied  her  to  a  village  not  five 
miles  off,  where  her  future  husband  awaited  her.  It  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  false  scent  to  those  who  might  pursue  her,  that  I  con- 
sented to  act  the  part  I  did,  and  which  I  have  felt  since  might  have 
given  rise  to  the  most  fatal  misconstruction.  That  lady  is  long  since 
married  to  my  friend ;  and  as  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  doubt  my 
sacred  word  of  honor,  I  hope  I  may  trust  that  you  will  believe  in  the 

l4 
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truth  of  wliat  I  tell  yon,  which  I  now  sacredly  af&nn.  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  you  at  Vienna  . . . ." 

"  I  never  received  it !!" 

"...  to  which  I  received  no  reply ;  but  as  the  letter  was  not  re- 
turned I  conceived,  perhaps,  an  erroneous  opinion  of  you  from  the 
slight,  as  I  felt  it,  of  your  silence  ;  and  feared  ....  but  I  will  not 
dwell  on  that  point.  In  short,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that  I 
searched  for  you  through  a  great  part  of  Germany,  and  afterwards  in 
England ;  but,  as  you  are  aware,  without  success.  My  travels  in 
pursuit  of  you  occupied  me  for  an  entire  year  .  . .  ." 

'^  Can  this  be  true  ? "  said  Helen,  her  voice  faltering  with 
emotion. 

*^  You  cannot  doubt  my  truth,  Helen.  At  last,  wearied  with  a 
vain  search,  and  suspecting,  from  your  not  having  replied  to  my 
letter,  that  —  that — lam  ashamed  even  now  to  breathe  such  a  suspi- 
cion— in  short  —  that  you  were  trifling  with  my  affections  . .  •  •" 

"  Oh— no !  —  it  was  not  that !"  said  Helen,  her  eyes  suffused  with 
tears. 

**  And  wishing  to  fly  from  the  misery  of  remembrances  too  bitter 
to  be  borne  .  .  ." 

Helen  sobbed  .  .  • 

**  I  determined  to  try  if  a  total  change  of  scene  and  new  occupa- 
tions would  have  the  effect  of  making  me  forget  one  whom  I  had 
loved  so  tenderly  —  and  who  had  treated  me,  as  I  thought,  so  ca- 
priciously —  but  whom  I  was  determined  to  forget ! " 

"  George  —  George  —  you  have  done  me  wrong  I  I  never  was 
capricious.  I  thought  you  had  wronged  me;  — and  it  was  the 
thought  of  that  neglect  that  reconciled  me  to  exile  —  to  this  distant 
part  of  the  world — where  I  might  bury  my  grief  and  disappointment 
far  away  from  the  eyes  of  all  observers.  And  I,  too,  have  tried  to 
forget  — but  I  could  not.  No  !  a  woman  cannot  forget !  How  often 
have  I  wished  that  she  could ! " 

"  Then  —  at  this  spot — "  exclaimed  George  Trevor — "  I  repeat 
the  declaration  of  my  love ;  and  by  this  token,"  unbuttoning  his  vest 
and  displaying  a  locket  in  which  his  mistress  had  formerly  enclosed  a 
lock  of  her  beautiful  hair,  ^^  I  claim  the  promise  which  I  received  ..." 

"  George,  you  have  it  before  you  ask  it.  There  is  something  so 
strange  and  so  romantic  in  this  singular  meeting  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  atler  so  long  a  separation,  that  I  think  it  is  fated  that  we 
are  to  belong  to  each  other !  You  know,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  it  is 
said  that  marriages  are  made  in  heaven !  There  is  my  hand ;  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  which  you  have  made  me  so  often  tell  you  before : 
but  be  sure  that  where  my  hand  is  given,  there  my  heart  is  also." 

The  happy  ensign  bent  down  in  reverence,  and  kissed  devoutly  the 
proffered  lumd  that  was  extended  towards  him  in  sign  of  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and  he  was  about  to  repeat  the  homage,  when  the  voice  of  the 
mi^or  suddenly  interrupted  his  devotions. 

^'  HuUoa  !  hulloa  ! "  said  the  major ;  **  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ?  Kissing  of  hands  in  the  bush  !  Why,  Mr.  Ensign,  you  make 
your  military  approaches  with  promptitude,  at  any  rate  I  We  want 
you  to  join  a  council  of  war  with  me,  and  the  mate,  and  the  constable; 
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as  we  are  tlie  four  dignitaries,  it  seems,  on  whom  the  fate  of  the 
bushrangers  depends.  Well,  upon  my  word,  sir,  you  do  me  very 
great  honour!  You  tuck  my  daughter  under  your  arm  as  if  she 
belonged  to  you !  That's  the  military  fashion  of  modem  days,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

^'  You  forget,  nugor,  that  our  acquaintance  is  of  old  date :  it  was 
begun  at  Vienna." 

"  Eh !  what?  acquaintance !    Mr.  Trevor,  what  do  you  mean ? " 

"I  mean,  migor,  that  the  acquaintance  and  the  addresses  which 
jour  daughter  permitted  in  Grermany,  she  allows  me  to  renew  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land." 

^'  Addresses !  and,  renew  !  Upon  my  word,  you  make  quick  work 
of  it,  you  young  fellows.  This,  I  suppose,  is  a  new  edition  of  an  old 
story]  LoYc  in  the  Bush  I  And  you  say  that  all  this  nonsense  began 
at  Vienna  I  Well,  I  think,  Helen,  you  might  have  made  me  a  confi- 
dant in  the  affair.  You  know  I  never  would  cross  you  in  such  a 
matter ;  bat  a  father  is  something,  after  all !  One  Ukes  to  be  con- 
sulted, at  any  rate  I " 

^My  dear  papa,"  said  Helen,  in  her  most  winning  tones,  ^4t  was 
our  intention  to  ask  your  permission  — " 

"  What !  after  you  had  fallen  in  love  you  intended  to  ask  my  per- 
mission to  do  it  I    Ah !  that's  always  the  way  1 " 

^^My  dear  papa!"  interrupted  Helen,  in  great  confusion,  ''pray 
don't  talk  so !  I  assure  you  it  was  our  intention  —  but — you  forget 
we  were  more  than  a  year  in  Grermany  with  Mr.  Trevor." 

"WeU  — " 

"  A  whole  year  1 " 

"Well—  what  of  that  ?" 

**  Miss  Horton  means  to  say,"  said  the  soldier,  gallantly  coming  to 
the  rescue,  "  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  in  her  society  for  a 
whole  year  —  short  as  the  time  was  —  without  becoming  penetrated 
with  a  sense  of  her  many  excellent  qualities  .  .  .  . " 

^  Ah !  you're  both  in  the  same  tale,  that's  clear  enough :  the  one 
keeps  the  other  in  countenance." 

''  Dear  papa,  if  I  had  thought  that  you  disapproved " 

**  Of  course !  If  you  had  thought  that  I  disapproved  !  Oh  !  then 
you  would  both  have  fallen  out  of  love  again,  I  dare  say!  But  let  me 
tell  you,  although  you  thought  yourselves  so  clever,  that  your  old 
father  saw  plainly  enough  what  was  going  on  ;  and  if  he  had  disap- 
proved, he  would  not  have  allowed  Mr.  Trevor  to  improve  his  oppor- 
tunities as  he  did :  your  father  was  too  old  a  soldier  for  that . . .  . " 

"  Oh !  my  dear  papa ! " 

"  Oh !  my  dear  sir ! " 

''  Well,  let  me  see — some  explanations  are  necessary,  Mr.  Trevor." 

"  Oh,  papa !  Greorge  has  explained  ever3rthing." 

"  But  not  to  me,  Miss.  Mr.  Trevor,  you  can  do  that  when  we  have 
more  leisure.  Our  first  business  is  to  get  possession  of  the  brig,  and 
to  capture  these  rascally  convicts.  Now,  Mr.  Ensign,  you  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  showing  what  mettle  you  are  made  of.  Mark 
Brandon  is  a  desperate  fellow,  and  he  will  not  be  taken  without  blood- 
shed, depend  on  it." 
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*^  Oh,  heavens !  Papa,  what  does  it  matter  about  the  brig  now  ?  we 
are  all  safe  out  of  it,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  any  lives  should 
be  sacrificed  in  attempting  to  get  it  back  again." 

"  We  are  all  safe  out  of  it,**  replied  her  father,  *^  but  all  my  pro- 
perty is  safe  in  it ;  and  we  must  endeavour  to  get  it  again.  Besides, 
it  is  the  duty  of  Mr.  Trevor  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  take  the 
runaway  convicts.  He  is  in  the  king's  service  now,  and  is  not  his 
own  master." 

Their  further  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  mate,  who,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  constable,  took  the  liberty  to  break  in  on  the 
conference  of  the  higher  powers,  to  warn  the  miyor  that  it  was  near 
midnight ;  and  that  if  the  boats  which  had  been  left  at  the  creek 
were  to  be  brought  round,  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  effecting  that 
desirable  object,  in  order  to  intercept  the  brig,  should  a  change  of 
wind  enable  the  convicts  to  attempt  to  force  their  way  out  through 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  bay.  The  constable  was  summcmed  to 
add  his  advice  to  the  council ;  and  it  was  resolved,  that  all  the  crow 
of  the  brig,  with  the  two  constables,  should  make  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  place  where  the  boats  were  left,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  mate,  lose  no  time  in  bringing  them  round  into  the  bay,  where 
the  military  imder  the  command  of  the  ensign  would  meet  them.  A 
corporal's  guard  was  to  be  left;  at  the  rock  for  the  protection  of  the 
women ;  and  as  the  corporal  was  a  veteran  whose  look^  inspired  con- 
fidence, this  arrangement  was  agreed  to  by  Helen  and  Louisa  with 
tolerable  resignation,  although  Helen  ventured  to  throw  out  a  hint 
that  she  should  like  to  be  a  spectatress  of  the  fight ;  and  Louisa  in- 
sisted a  little  on  the  propriety  of  her  father  remaining  to  protect 
them.  But,  soldiers'  daughters  as  they  were,  they  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  urge  the  absence  of  their  father  or  their  lover  ^m  the 
dangers  to  which  others  exposed  themselves. 

'Die  resolutions  relating  to  the  boats  were  put  promptly  in  course 
of  execution,  by  the  departure  of  those  appointed  for  that  service ; 
and  the  ensign,  after  having  posted  a  single  sentinel  to  prevent  sur- 
prise, desired  the  rest  of  his  men  to  lie  down  with  their  arms  at  hand, 
and  to  take  such  rest  as  they  could  snatch  from  the  fleeting  hours  of  the 
early  morning.    For  himself,  he  determined  to  remain  on  the  watch. 

The  major,  with  his  daughters,  returned  within  the  cave,  and  soon 
the  whole  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  sentinel  and  his  officer, 
were  buried  in  profound  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MR.    SILLIMAN's   studies  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  report  of  the  musket  discharged  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Silliman  in 
the  excess  of  his  fright  from  the  sudden  clutch  of  the  iron  fingers  of 
the  mate,  the  faint  echo  of  which  was  wafted  in  the  silence  of  the 
night  over  the  waters  of  the  bay  where  the  brig  was  temporarily 
moored,  was  not  unmarked  by  the  watchful  desperado  who  had  pos- 
session of  the  vessel.  The  bushranger  felt  that  the  sound  boded  no 
good  to  him.    It  must  have  been  heard,  he  feared,  by  some  prying 
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seoQt  from  the  party  in  the  boat ;  and  the  junction  of  the  parties  of 

the  ZDJjar  and  of  the  constable  was  thus  certain  ;  but  although  that 

WBS  an  anticipation,  in  point  of  time,  of  a  mutual  discoyerj  which 

could  not  fail  to  take  place,  it  was  not  an  event  which  he  had  left  out 

in  his  calculationa.  But  he  had  hoped  that  the  junction  would  have  been 

deferred  until  a  late  hour  in  the  morning ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he 

trusted  to  his  good  fortune,  that,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  a  change  of  wind 

might  take  place,  which  would  enable  him  to  ma^e  his  way  through 

tfaue  narrow  passage  which  formed  the  entrance  of  the  bay ;  but  now 

it  was  likely  that  he  should  have  the  two  parties  to  contend  against 

instead  of  cme,  and  it  was  possible  that  the  boat  might  be  made  use  of 

to  intercept  his  passage.     However,  he  reckoned  that  he  should  be 

able,  from  the  vantage  ground  of  the  higher  deck  of  the  brig,  to  beat  off 

the  boat ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  fire  of  the  shore  party  would  not  be 

sufficient  to  dear  his  decks  and  prevent  the  manceuvring  of  the  vessel 

before  the  wind  would  take  him  out  to  sea  and  place  him  beyond  the 

danger  of  further  pursuit.     He  busied  himself,  therefore,  during  the 

night  with  putting  the  vessel  into  the  best  state  of  defence  against 

boarding  of  which  she  was  capable  and  the  materials  at  hand  afibrded ; 

and,  taking  care  that  each  sail  was  ready  to  be  set  to  the  wind,  and  that 

every  rope  was  in  order,  he  scanned  the  sky  with  eager  gaze,  and 

waited  anxiously  for  the  change  of  wind  which  the  experience  of  his 

smuggler's  life  told  him  was  preparing. 

In  this  way  the  night  was  passed  by  the  respective  parties  ;  the 
sttknrs  attached  to  the  pursuing  parties  with  the  crew  of  the  brig  work- 
ing vigorously  at  their  oars  to  bring  the  boat  round  to  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  before  the  change  of  wind, — which,  with  nautical  foresight  of 
the  weather,  they  were  aware,  from  the  appearance  of  the  clouds,  was 
likely  to  take  place  in  a  few  hours,  —  should  come ;  the  convicts  in  the 
brig,  with  the  wakefulness  of  the  fear  which  accompanies  crime,  afraid 
to  trust  themselves  to  sleep  lest  they  should  be  surprised  they  knew 
not  when  nor  how,  remaining  in  anxious  watchfulness ;  and  the  united 
party  on  shore  seeking  in  a  brief  repose  for  the  renewed  strength 
which  would  be  wanted  on  the  morrow. 

Their  peaceful  slumbers,  however,  were  suddenly  broken  at  the 
earHest  dawn  of  day  by  loud  cries  for  help  from  the  vicinity  of  the  en- 
campment 

The  luckless  Mr.  Silliman  was  unable  to  close  his  eyes  that  night, 
partly  from  his  excessive  joy  at  being  restored  to  the  presence  of  his 
divinities,  Helen  and  Louisa,  and  partly  from  the  inconvenience  of 
the  flesh-wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  mate,  when  that 
active  officer  mistook  him  for  a  native.  It  was  with  extreme  appre- 
hension of  the  fatal  consequences  that  he  reflected,  that  bayonet- 
wounda  were,  of  all  others,  the  most  dangerous,  and  the  most  difficult 
to  heal,  from  the  triangular  form  of  the  weapon,  which  prevented  the 
orifices  from  closing  and  healing,  as  the  surgeons  term  it,  '*  with  the 
first  intentaon."  Full  of  these  thoughts,  and  sorely  grieved  with  the 
snuut,  he  cast  about,  being  as  he  was  apt  to  boast  of,  a  reflecting  turn 
(^  mind,  for  some  means  of  relief.  Fortunately,  as  he  thought,  it  oc- 
eoned  to  ^^"^  that  the  natives  of  some  island  in  the  South  Seas,  the 
name  of  which  he  had  forgotten,  made  use  of  chewed  leaves  to  apply 
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to  the  wounds  made  by  their  spears  and  tomahawks.  Much  pleased 
with  himself  at  this  readj  recollection  of  his  reading  from  books  of 
useful  knowledge,  he  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  turning  it  to  account 
on  the  present  occasion.  He  looked  about,  therefore,  for  a  tree  or 
shrub  of  an  aspect  sufficiently  inviting  for  his  experiment. 
:  Seeing  a  noble  tree  at  no  great  distance  from  the  fire,  he  threaded 
his  way  cautiously  to  its  base,  and  then  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
learning  the  cause  of  a  particular  sort  of  squealing  and  scratching 
which  he  had  heard  during  the  night,  and  for  which  he  had  been  un- 
able to  account.  Looking  up  to  a  projecting  bough  over  his  head,  he 
saw  that  it  was  almost  covered  with  some  furry  Uttle  animals  resem- 
bling cats  or  squirrels,  and  which  his  knowledge  of  natural  history 
enabled  him  at  once  to  recognise  as  opossums.  There  was  sufficient 
moonlight  to  allow  him  to  see  that  the  creatures  devoured  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  with  much  apparent  relish.  This  was  another  fact  in  na- 
tural history  which  he  considered  was  of  infinite  advantage  to  him  on 
the  present  occasion ;  for  he  had  learned  from  descriptions  of  foreign 
countries,  that  travellers  might  safely  venture  to  eat  of  that  which 
they  observed  animals,  and  especially  the  birds,  to  feed  on.  He  was 
by  no  means  inclined  to  carry  that  theory  into  practice  in  respect  to 
thistles,  but,  fortified  by  this  demonstration  of  the  taste  of  the  opos- 
sums, he  plucked  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  luxuriant  tree,  which  was 
one  of  those  known  by  the  name  of  *^  peppermint  trees,"  which  abound 
in  Australia,  and  whose  odours  perfume  the  air  very  pleasingly  at  a 
distance.  Collecting  a  handful  of  these  leaves,  he  forthwith  set  to  at 
chewing  them.  J£  &e  opossums  were  as  curious  in  studying  objects 
of  natural  history  as  their  spectator,  doubtless  they  would  have  ad- 
mired the  extraordinary  contortion  of  countenance  exhibited  by  the 
venturewme  Jerry,  as  he  became  aware  of  the  horrible  nastiness  of 
his  first  experience  in  practical  botany.  But  the  smart  of  the  tattoe- 
ing  of  the  bayonet  at  that  moment  becoming  sharper,  and  acting  as  it 
were  as  a  counter-irritation  to  the  filth  in  his  mouth,  he  recovered 
his  surgical  courage ;  and  calling  to  mind  that,  by  some  curious  ordi- 
nations of  Providence,  almost  aU  medicines  are  valuable  and  curative 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  pleasingness  of  their  gustation,  he  reso- 
lutely chewed  on ;  and  having  reduced  the  leaves  to  a  proper  state 
of  pulp,  he  applied  it  in  the  form  of  a  poultice  to  the  part  affected, 
and  reclining  himself  in  a  convenient  posture,  endeavoured  to  compose 
himself  to  sleep. 

But  alas  !  little  was  he  aware  of  the  potent  efiects  of  the  leaves  of 
the  fragrant  peppermint  tree!  The  acrid  juices  of  the  leaves  acting 
on  parts  already  vulnerised,  had  the  same  effect  as  cayenne  pepper  on 
an  excoriation !  Wild  and  energetic  was  the  dance  now  performed  by 
the  burning  Jerry  under  the  branches  of  the  deceitful  tree  !  His 
dance  of  the  polka  with  the  kangaroo  was  not  to  be  compared  with  it ! 
In  vain  he  hastily  divested  himself  of  his  torment,  and  threw  it  in  his 
rage  at  the  opossums  chattering  above  his  head  !  The  smart  grew 
sharper  and  sharper  !  and  still  the  opossums,  as  it  seemed,  chattered 
and  grinned  at  him  from  the  bough,  and  hung  by  their  tails,  and 
turned  over  head  and  heels  as  if  in  scorn  and  mockery  of  the  intruder 
on  their  retreats. 
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StuDg  with  indignation  at  their  taunts,  and  furious  with  the  pain,  the 
angry  Jerry  determined  to  take  signal  revenge  on  the  little  wretches, 
and  he  looked  about  for  the  means  of  climbing  the  tree,  that  he  might 
secure  some  of  the  animals  as  offerings  to  his  mistresses,  opossum 
skins,  as  he  had  heard,  being  also  useful  to  make  up  into  tippets  and 
ooYerings  for  footstools.  Presently  spying  out  some  inequalities  on  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  he  climbed  from  knob  to  knob  till  he  reached  the 
base  of  the  branch  on  which  he  had  watched  his  prey,  which  now, 
however,  had  retreated  into  the  interior  of  the  decayed  trunk.  Nothing 
doubting  that  he  should  easily  make  prizes  of  some  of  those  Austra- 
lian curiosities,  and  balancing  himself  as  well  as  he  could  over  the 
interior  of  the  cavity,  he  dived  his  arm  down  boldly,  expecting  to 
reach  the  heads  or  tails  of  some  of  them.  In  this  attempt  he  was  un- 
happily, for  himself,  too  successful ;  for  the  attacked  opossums,  as  if 
with  one  consent,  instantly  seized  upon  his  arm  with  teeth  and  claws. 
Hie  astonished  Jerry,  ternfied  at  these  unexpected  assaults,  and  losing 
his  presence  of  mind  and  his  balance  at  the  same  time,  fell  into  the 
hole  among  the  opossums,  when  the  enraged  animals,  looking  at  this 
fresh  aggression  as  an  overt  act  of  hostility,  fastened  upon  him  with 
the  most  vehement  squeaks,  which  were  exceeded,  however,  by  the 
violent  shrieks  of  Jerry  for  assistance  ! 

The  horrid  noise  of  the  combined  squealings  and  scufflings  of  the 
op<»sums,  and  the  excited  lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  quickly  roused 
up  every  one  from  his  sleeping-place ;  and  the  soldiers  starting  from 
the  ground,  seized  their  ready  arms  and  stood  prepared  to  repel  the 
enemy,  who  they  supposed  was  close  upon  them. 

^Now,  major,"  said  the  ensign,  as  the  former  emerged  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cave,  **  we  shall  have  a  brush  !  those  impudent  rascals  are 
upon  us  r 

"  Give  me  a  sword,"  said  the  major,  seizing  a  ship's  cutlass.  '^  Now, 
Trevor,  I  consider  that  you  are  in  command  !   Where  is  the  enemy  ?" 

*'  Murder  !"  shrieked  a  stifled  voice  from  the  interior  of  the  tree, 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  fires.     '^  Murder  1  help  !" 

^That's  Mr.  Silliman's  voice," said  the  major,  ^'surely;  but  where 
is  he?" 

"  Murder  r 

"It  is  Mr.  Silliman's  voice,"  said  both  the  girls,  who,  unable  to  re- 
strain their  curiosity,  had  come  to  the  cave's  mouth  "It's  impossible 
to  mistake  it  I" — 

"Murder!" 

"It  comes  from  that  tree,"  said  the  ensign. 

"Corporal,  take  two  file  to  that  decaved  tree  yonder,  with  the  thick 
wide-spreading  branches,  and  see  what^s  the  matter." 

Hie  corpora^  making  his  military  salute,  immediately  obeyed,  and 
took  his  way  rapidly  but  warily  to  the  point. 

At  this  moment,  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Jerry  appeared  for  an 
instant  above  the  cavity,  and  as  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  spot,  it 
was  visible  to  the  whole  party.  The  head  cast  an  imploring  look  at 
its  friends,  and  then  with  another  vociferous  shout  of — murder! 
instantaneously  disappeared. 

^'  Some  wild  beast  must  have  got  hold  of  him,"  said  the  ensign. 
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«  This  is  a  false  alann,  it  seems,  excepting  so  far  as  it  ooncems  that 
poor  gentleman !  It  is  the  same  person,  is  it  not,  whom  joor  mate 
punctured  last  night  to  keep  him  quiet  ?" 

*^It  is  the  same — poor  fellow  I  —  he  was  nearly  drowned,  too, 
yesterday." 

**  Indeed  1  He  seems  to  be  unlucky.  But  I  see  the  corporal  has 
extricated  him  from  his  trap.  What  has  happened,  sir  ?  ^Hiat  made 
you  cry  out  so  loudly  ?  " 

'^  Oh !  the  little  devils  I  They  have  got  claws  like  cats,  and  teeth 
like  rats  !  Look  at  me!"  said  Jerry,  displaying  his  hands  and  face, 
which  were  scratched  and  bitten  in  a  hundred  places.  '^  In  trying  to 
catch  an  opossum,  I  fell  into  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  and  a  whole  host 
of  the  brutes  fastened  on  me  with  all  their  teeth  and  claws !  and  all 
smelling  like  essence  of  peppermint !...." 

A  general  burst  of  laughter  saluted  the  mortified  Jerry  at  this 
pathetic  account  of  his  reception  by  the  opossum  family — so  prone  are 
people  in  general  to  treat  with  ridicule  such  comical  disasters  as  do 
not  harm  themselves ;  but  the  general  attention  was  suddenly  turned 
from  the  spectacle  of  Jerry's  damaged  person,  by  the  information  of  a 
sentinel  posted  on  an  a^acent  eminence,  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  bay,  that  ^'  the  brig  was  in  motion ! " 
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PROCRASTINATIOK. 


O  !  MT  dear  master,  let  me  on  my  knees 

Beseech  you,  put  not  off  the  evil  day. 

For  come  it  will  at  last ;  and  when  it  comes 

It  takes  us  unprepared ;  and  then  the  mind, 

(yerwrought  and  broken  down,  is  crush'd  at  once  — 

As  when  the  lightning  strikes  the  riven'd  ship. 

The  wreck's  complete  I 

The  Faithful  Steward:  Old  Flay. 

NATUBE  VERSUS  PHILOSOFHT. 

Ik  vain  does  man  on  reason's  aid  rely, 
And  refuge  seek  in  cold  philosophy :  — 
Strong  is  the  power  of  man's  determined  will :  — 
Strong  is  man's  pride;  —  Nature  is  stronger  still! 

VnptibU$hed  Foem. 
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Town  was  empty  ;  it  was  the  end  of  August ;  the  weather  was  sultiy ; 
and  the  few  people  who  appeared  in  the  streets  looked  baked  out  of 
shape  as  well  as  colour, — ^with   so  jaded  and  careworn  a  gait  did  thej 
limp  along  the  burning  pavement.     Night  came ;  but  not  to  cool  the 
air.    The  last  streak  of  twilight  faded  from  the  horizon  ;  and,  in  its 
place,  rolled  up  a  large  thunder-cloud,  heralding  its  approach  bj  an 
occasional  salvo,  which    shook  the  earth,  and    made  the  windows 
quiver  again,  as  in  a  winter  s  gale.     As  Harry  Vivian  stepped  forth 
from  the  Grnards'  Club,  he  became  aware  that  one  of  the  first  drops  of 
the  coming  storm  had  fallen  in  his  face.     He  had  lighted  a  cigar,  and 
was  meditating  a  saunter  before  returning  to  his  rooms,  when  the  in- 
creasing rain  made  him  pause  and  look  about  him.     He  was  within  a 
few  paces  of  one  of  the  numerous  play-houses  abounding  in  that 
quarter  of  London,  and  thither  mechanically  he  bent  his  steps.    Now 
we  would  not  have  it  for  one  moment  supposed  that  Harry  Vivian, 
(in  whom  we  take  some  interest)  was  either  addicted  to  play  himself, 
or  an  habitual  hanger-on  and  spectator  of  the  gambling  follies  of 
others.    He  was  occasionally  to  be  found  in  such  places ;  but  he  never 
touched  a  card  or  rattled  a  die.     He  had  not  even  the  disposition  to 
play,  hating  as  he  did  all  games  of  chance  and  speculation,  which  are, 
after  all^  the  best  mirrors  to  hold  up  to  the  mind  and  character.     It 
was  for  this  latter  reason  that  he  ever  set  foot  in  such  places,  unless 
he  was  led  there,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  by  the  object  of  whiling 
away  a  vacant  hour.     Thus  then,  although  the  flushed  cheek  —  hag- 
gard eye  —  set  teeth — wrinkled  brow —  and  clenched  hands  were  no 
novelties  to  Vivian,  he  now  felt  his  attention  forcibly  arrested  (he 
scarce  knew  why)  by  a  couple  who  were  playing  somewhat  apart  from 
the  rest,  in  a  comer  of  the  room.  There  were  a  few  spectators  of  their 
game,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  join  the  group.     The  elder  of  the 
two  players  was  a  man  of  apparently  eighty,  although  he  might  have 
been  as  much  as  ten  years  younger.     He  was  pl^nly,  even  poorly 
dressed  ;  but  in  his  air,—  seared  as  was  his  whole  physiognomy  by 
the  one  blasting,  devastating  vice,  —  there  was  something,  an  expres- 
sion perhaps  of  dignity  belonging  to  other  days,  which  lent  a  grace  to 
his  features,  irregular  in  themselves,  and  which  betokened  the  pre- 
sence of  gentle  blood.    As  he  sat  there,  watching  with  raven-like  eye 
every  turn  of  the  game,  and  occasionally  packing  together  a  few 
pieces  of  gold  before  him,  with  trembling,  nervous  hands,  he  appeared 
no  unfit  emblem  of  the  presiding  demon  of  the  place ;  and  no  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  fancy  him  chained,  like  Tantalus  of 
old,  to   the  terrible  appetites  of  his  passions,  and  fulfilling,  by  his 
involuntary  co-operation,  the  destiny  of  an  ill-regulated,  mis-spent 
life.     His  companion  was  a  man  some  five-and-thirty  years  his  junior ; 
of  a  roguish,  dissipated  appearance  ;  dressed  in  a  flashy  rather  than 
distinguished  style  ;  but  in  a  manner  no  doubt  well  calculated  to  im- 
pose upon  the  wretched  dupes  of  that  room  the  idea  of  a  finished 
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gentleman.  Still  Harry  Vivian,  as  he  looked  at  the  fellow,  was  con 
vinced,  without  much  difficulty,  that  he  saw  before  him  at  the  most 
a  valet  tricked  out  in  the  cast-off  clothes  and  manners  of  his  master. 
It  appeared  that  the  old  man  was  losing ;  for  coin  after  coin  found 
its  way  across  the  table  to  the  rapidly  swelling  heap  of  his  successful 
antagonist.  There  remained  to  him  now  but  a  few  pieces ;  but  he 
paused  not  —  hesitated  not  —  and  soon  these  had  been  staked  with 
an  enthusiasm,  and  lost  with  a  devotion,  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

"  You  are  fortunate,  Sir,"  he  muttered  between  his  clenched  teeth ; 
"  I  can  play  no  more  to-night ;  I  have  lost  all,  all ! " 

But  Vivian  watched  in  vain  for  one  solitary  touch  of  contritioa 
in  his  tone  ;  it  was  rather  the  grumbling  of  the  famished  wolf, 
disappointed  in  his  prospect  of  play. 

"Nay,"  said  the  other,  as  he  played  with  the  coins  before  him, 
"  I  may  have  had  more  luck  than  usual  to  my  share  to-night ;  but 
will  you  not  play  on  ?  I  am  quite  indifferent  what  be  the  stake,  so 
long  as  we  do  not  play  for  nothing.  After  all,  sir,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Vivian,  "  the  excitement's  the  thing ;  I  care  not  one  fig  for 
the  winning.  I  can  sleep  just  as  soundly  after  losing  a  few  tens, 
so  that  I  have  but  steadied  my  nerves  by  half  a  dozen  shakes." 

The  old  man  did  not  appear  to  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  he  glared 
at  the  pile  of  gold,  as  though  about  to  spring  on  it.  His  eye  dilated  ; 
his  withered  cheek  glowed ;  his  hands  closed.  Vivian  thought  he  had 
never  looked  upon  so  hideous  a  picture  of  disappointed  avarice. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Melville,"  pursued  the  tempter,  "  will  you  play,  or 
not?" 

"I  can  stake  nothing,"  replied  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head 
slowly,  —  "  nothings  nothing  I " 

<'Pooh!"  rejoined  the  other,  "/  know  better  than  that.  I  could 
tell  you  of  a  way  to  lift  yourself  up  again.  Why,  you  have  that  which 
is  worth  a  fortune,  at  the  very  least.  Nay,  never  stare  so,  man ;  I  say 
that,  i£  1/ou please,  you  can  lay  what  I  am  speaking  of  against  this;  " 
plunging  his  hand  into  a  heap  of  dotes  and  gold. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  old  man  convulsively ;  "  /  have 
no  property :  nothing  in  the  world  but  her.     No,  no,  I  have  lost  alL" 

**  Is  it  possible  the  old  dotard  can  be  such  a  fool  ?  "  muttered  the 
man  to  hunself.  "  Listen,  Mr.  Melville :  "  —  and  he  bent  forward  and 
whispered  a  few  words  in  the  old  man's  ear.  A  deadly  pallor  over- 
spread Melville's  face ;  his  eye  fired ;  he  drew  himself  up ;  and 
Vivian  half  hoped  (just  for  his  own  private  satisfaction),  that  he  was 
about  to  fell  the  ruffian  opposite  to  him  to  the  earth.  Whatever  might 
have  been  his  intention,  however,  it  passed  away  ;  and  he  simply  re- 
peated in  an  under  tone,  —  "  Not  quite  that  —  not  quite  that  I " 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  other,  wholly  unabashed,  "  I  did  but  speak  for 
your  own  good.  For  myself,  I  have  won  eno\igh  for  to-night,  to  keep 
me  like  a  gentleman  for  some  time  to  come.  Uad  I "  — he  continued^ 
as  he  held  one  of  the  pieces  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  —  "  your 
money  is  all  new  ;  has  it  been  hoarded,  man  ?  " 

As  he  spoke,  whether  from  accident  or  design,  he  let  the  coin  fall : 
it  rolled  across  the  table,  and  crept,  snake-like,  beneath  the  old  man's 
fingers.    Melville  returned  it  with  a  wistful  look. 
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''How  much  have  jou  there  ?"  he  asked  in  a  whisper. 

^  When  last  X  counted  it,  it  was  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 

poonds,"  rejoined  the  other  carelessly. 
The  old  man's  face  brightened ;  he  put  out  a  hand ;  settled  himself 

in  hia  chair  ;  and  cried  out  in  a  shrill  croak,  ''  Let  us  go  on  ! " 
^  And  the  stake  ?  "  asked  the  other,  with  affected  indifference. 
"  What  you  please  -—what  you  will :  only  begin." 
The  group  round  the  table  had  dispersed,  upon  Melville's  announc-> 

ing  tiie  loss  of  bis  all ;  and  Vivian  had  been  obliged  to  retire  to  a 

greater  distance.  He  had  not,  consequently,  heard  the  conversation 
which  had  passed ;  although  he  guessed,  from  Melville's  excited  ges- 
tures, that  something  important  was  in  progress.  He  continued, 
however,  to  watch  the  pair ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  saw  the  old  man 
push  the  table  impetuously  from  him,  and  prepare  to  depart.  He 
had  lost !  The  yalet,  or  whatever  he  was,  rose  with  a  complacent  air, 
and  passing  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  approached  the  glass.  As 
the  old  man  tottered  from  the  room,  there  was  something  so  wild  and 
haggard  in  his  appearance,  that  Vivian  resolved  to  follow  him  to  his 
home,  partly  from  curiosity,  and  partly  with  the  humane  intention  of 
rending  him  assistance,  of  which  he  appeared  likely  to  stand  in 
need.  They  both  passed  out  at  a  sufficient  distance.  The  storm 
had  long  ceased ;  but  the  streets  were  wet  and  dark.  MelviUe  paused, 
af^  leaving  the  house,  and  seemed  to  be  considering  in  which  direc- 
Uon  to  bend  his  steps.  At  length  he  struck  up  St.  James'  Street, 
and  Vivian  followed  within  a  few  paces.  He  continued  his  way, 
neither  looking  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  until  he  stopped  before  a 
mia^able  house  in  South  Molton  Street,  when  Vivian,  to  avoid  de- 
tection, was  obliged  to  cross  the  road.  Before  Melville  had  time  to 
knock,  the  door  opened  ;  and,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  partly  shaded, 
Vivian  descried  a  young  girl,  somewhat  in  dishabille  it  is  true,  but, 
as  he  also  remarked,  gSted  with  a  face  and  form,  which  the  neglig^ 
of  her  attire  served  to  shroud  rather  than  conceal.  All  this,  Vivian 
had  leisure  to  observe  as  he  sheltered  himself,  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  beneath  the  houses  opposite.  The  thought  once  struck  him 
that  he  was  giving  himself  some  very  unnecessary  trouble,  in  thus 
enacting  so  romantic  a  part ;  but  his  curiosity  was  piqued,  and  he 
resolved  to  watch  the  affair,  as  far  as  possible,  to  its  close. 

"  My  dearest  father,"  said  a  very  low  sweet  voice,  "  you  are  later 
than  you  promised.  I  began  to  be  afraid  of,  I  know  not  what.  You 
are  not  angry  that  I  sat  up  ?  But  you  are  ill,* —  you  look  pale  and 
fadgued, — you  want  rest,  —  you  overtax  your  strength.  Let  me 
give  you  my  arm.  How  feverish  is  your  hand.  A  good  night's 
sleep  will  set  you  up  again." 

Melville  had  all  this  time  made  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  gentle 
violence  of  his  daughter.  An  exclamation  of  surprise  had  risen  to  hia 
Hps,  upon  first  seeing  her ;  and  he  had  afterwards  remained,  gazing 
upon  her  with  a  fixed  and  lustreless  eye,  that  was  most  terrible  to 
look  at.  As  he  moved  to  enter  the  house,  in  obedience  to  the  repeated 
entreaties  of  his  daughter,  he  suddenly  shook  in  every  limb ;  and,  ere 
she  could  stay  his  fall,  had  sunk  down  lifeless  on  the  steps.  He  had 
fiunted.  A  ciy  burst  from  the  young  girl's  lips ;  but  a  stranger,  at 
AVQvn,  1845.  -^vo,  II.  VOL.  IV,  k 
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that  moment,  hurried  to  the  spot,  raised  the  old  man  in  his  arms,  hore 
him  up  the  narrow  staircase,  and  laid  him  upon  his  bed,  the  door  of 
his  room  being  fortunately  open.  Vivian  next  turned  to  offer  a  few 
words  of  civil  consolation  to  his  fair  companion ;  and,  after  summon- 
ing a  servant  to  the  aid  of  her  young  mistress,  discreetly  withdrew  to 
the  sitting  room,  whilst  MelviUe  was  being  put  to  bed.  This  apart- 
ment, which  the  landlady  of  the  house  doubtless  dignified  by  the  title 
of  **  drawing,"  was  of  the  smallest  in  its  dimensions,  and  poorest  in  its 
decorations.  It  was  furnished  according  to  the  fixed  tariff  of  lodging- 
house-keepers  ;  that  is  to  say,  rather  with  a  view  to  economy  than 
comfort ;  and  the  chairs  and  sofas  were  so  arranged  with  regard  to 
number  and  convenience,  as  to  effect  the  very  laudable  object  of  keep- 
ing the  unhappy  tenants  as  much  as  possible  on  their  legs  in  the  streets, 
and  off  the  chintzes  and  carpets  in  the  house.  Still  there  are  some 
things,  even  in  furnished  apartments,  over  which  the  ogress-likc  eye 
of  the  landlady  has  no  control ;  and  Vivian  remarked,  in  the  presence 
of  a  few  fresh  flowers,  set  off  to  advantage  in  every  available  jar  and 
cup,  the  tasteful  and  feminine  hand  of  Miss  Melville.  As  he  threw 
himself  upon  one  of  the  cruel  sofas  above  alluded  to,  Vivian  narrowly 
missed  impaling  a  guitar,  by  the  side  of  which  lay  some  music,  in- 
scribed, in  fair  lady-like  characters,  "  Lucy."  He  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted this  discovery  before  Miss  Melville  entered  the  room.  In  reply 
to  Vivian's  inquiries,  she  answered  that  her  father  was  in  a  high  state 
of  fever,  and  partly  unconscious ;  but  that  the  medical  man  had  ar- 
rived, and  pronounced  that  a  night's  rest  and  complete  quiet  would^  in 
all  probability,  restore  him  to  health. 

"My  chief  difficulty,"  she  added,  "will  be  to  keep  my  father  at 
home.  He  is  so  used  to  perfect  liberty  of  action,  and  is  so  completely 
in  the  habit  of  coming  and  going  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  that 
I  fear  he  will  neglect  the  doctors  strict  injunction  not  to  leave  the 
house  for  the  next  week  at  least.  He  certainly  is  not  in  a  state  to  walk 
by  himself  in  the  streets ;  indeed,  it  was  much  against  my  desire  that 
he  insisted  on  going  out  to-night.  He  spoke  of  having  some  urgent 
business,  which  has,  of  late,  been  a  very  frequent  excuse.  You  will 
wonder,  Sir,  that  I  should  mention  such  a  subject  to  a  stranger  like 
yourself,  of  whose  very  name  I  am  ignorant ;  but  your  kindness  and 
your  manner  encourage  me  to  believe  that  you  will  take  an  interest  in 
one  so  friendless  and  imhappy  as  myself.  We  are  —  very  poor ;  and 
I  fear —nay,  I  am  almost  certain — that  my  father  plays  nightly.  Will 
you, — can  you,  prevent  it  ?" 

Vivian  knew  that  such  was  very  likely  to  be  the  case,  and  he  was 
troubled  in  his  mind  as  to  what  answer  he  should  give  to  this  moving 
appeal.  As  he  looked  upon  Lucy,  who,  with  clasped  hands  and  stream'- 
ing  eyes,  was  awaiting  his  reply,  he  felt  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is 
for  a  young  man  to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  a  fair  weeping  girl  of 
eighteen. 

"  K  your  suspicions  be  correct,  Miss  Melville,"  he  said,  **  I  fear 
that  nothing  I  can  do  or  say  will  be  of  any  immediate  service.  I 
would  advise  that,  for  the  present,  you  keep  strict  watch  over  your 
father,  and  insist  upon  his  not  leaving  the  house.  This  it  will  be  easy 
to  do^  on  the  plea  of  attention  to  his  health.    It  is  thus  to  be  hoped 
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tiitl  » temporaxy  abstinence  from  his  unhappy  porsnit  will  gradually 
prodnoe  that  change  in  his  habits  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired,  and 
wbich,  believe  me,  it  would  afford  me  the  ^eatest  satisfaction  to  see 
TttfisedL  Hitherto,"  he  added,  as  he  laid  a  card  upon  the  table,  ^'I 
baye  but  Tentured  to  give  advice ;  but  if,  at  any  time,  my  services 
<aa  be  of  the  dtightest  use,  I  entreat  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  em- 
ploy them.  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  called  a  friend  upon  so  short  an 
acquaintance  ;  but  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  acting 
•ssudi.'' 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,  Sir,"  replied  the  sobbing  girl,  ^*  thank  you  a  thott- 
sand  times  for  all  that  you  have  said ;  nay,  for  all  that  you  have  done. 
May  you  never  know  what  it  is  to  have,  like  me,  no  friend  in  whom  to 
confide,  except,"  she  added  with  some  embarrassment,  '^  my  poor 
father,  and  he  is  very  old  and  helpless.  They  say  that  youth  is  strong ; 
but  oh !  untrained  and  unsupported,  it  is  very  weak." 

"  And  now,  Miss  Melville,"  said  Vivian  at  length,  "  I  trust  you  will 
afiow  me  to  make  my  bow  for  to-night.  I  am  convinced  that  your 
&ther  is  not  the  only  one  in  this  house  who  stands  in  need  of  rest ; 
and,  if  I  should  have  the  temerity  to  present  myself  at  the  door  to- 
morrow to  inquire  after  Mr.  Melville,  will  you  promise  that  I  shall  Hot 
be  warned  off  the  steps?" 

It  was  with  a  smile, — howbeit  a  tearful  one, — that  Lucy  signified 
assent ;  and,  as  she  gave  him  her  hand,  Vivian  thought  it  was  not  only 
very  small,  but  very  white. 

Will  it  be  thought  strange  if  we  confess  that  Lucy,  from  the  window, 
watched  Vivian^s  retreating  footsteps ;  and,  when  he  was  fairly  out  of 
nght,  that  she  took  up  the  card  he  had  left,  and  read  over,  more  than 
once,  **  Mr.  Harry  Vtmauy  13,  D.  Albany  f* 

It  was  on  the  same  night,  and  about  the  same  hour  (past  one  o'clock), 
that  Lord  Seafield  returned  to  his  bachelor  home  in  Bolton  Street, 
from  a  dinner  at  Richmond.  He  was  out  of  temper  with  himself,  the 
dinner  that  he  had  eaten,  and  the  recherche  circle  of  friends  who  had 
assisted  at  it.  The  belle  of  the  party  (a  dansettse  from  the  Academy), 
had  shown  herself  wholly  unsusceptible  of  his  powers  of  attraction ; 
nay,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  hint  that  he  was  growing  passey  and  pro* 
pordonabiy  uninteresting.  This  was  hard.  Was  he  not  a  peer  in 
his  own  right  ?  Had  he  not  thirty  thousand  a  year  ?  And  did  he 
not  look  older  than  he  really  was?  He  felt  aggrieved:  he  was  but 
ftve-and-forty,and  he  consoled  himself  by  ringing  furiously  for  his  valet. 

** Harris!/  exclaimed  his  lordship, — when,  at  the  third  peal  of  the 
beQ,  that  personage  (the  man,  in  truth,  whom  Vivian  had  noticed  at 
^e  gaming-house  as  Melville's  competitor)  made  his  appearance  — 
•*  Hmis  I  how  long  do  you  intend  to  keep  me  waiting  ?  Give  me 
my  dressiog-gown,  and  send  somebody  to-morrow  to  mend  that  bell. 
How  is  it  fiat  you  are  never  here  when  you  are  wanted?" 

Mr.  Harris,  who  usually  treated  his  noble  master  with  a  gentle- 
manly indiflference  and  independence,  feigned,  on  this  occasion,  be- 
soming horror  and  contrition. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  my  lord,  that  I  was  not  in  when  you  rang ;  but 
if  your  lordship  did  but  know  how  I  have  been  employed — " 

*' A  matter  of  sufficient  importance,  certainly :  I  will  venture  to  say 
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that  70U  have,  as  usual,  been  losing  mj  time  and  your  money,  at  s6nie 
low  hell.  Mark  my  words,  Harris ;  I  shall  be  forced  to  bow  you  out 
some  of  these  days." 

"  Nay,  my  lor<C"  said  the  valet  deprecatingly,  "  I  do  but  follow  your 
lordship's  noble  example." 

'^  You  insolent  dog ! "  cried  Lord  Seafield ;  **  you  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  I  have  ever  played  in  yo«r  company?" 

"Not  exactly,  my  lord,"  said  Harris,  adjusting  his  shirt-collar, 
"  not  exactly ;  but  I  have  seen  your  lordship  play ;  and,  permit  me  to 
add,  with  great  temper  and  discretion." 

Lord  Seafield  looked  flattered,  and  the  man  proceeded: — 

"  I  fear  I  shaU  never  profit  by  your  lordship's  good  advice,  if  I  con- 
tinue to  win  as  I  have  done  to-night." 

"  Humph!"  growled  Lord  Seafield,  who  always  lost. 

"  It  is  not  often,  my  lord,  that  one  touches  such  a  stake  as  fell  to 
my  luck  an  hour  ago.  I  presume  your  lordship  never  had  the  fortune 
to  win  a  woman — young,  pretty,  and  I  may  say,  a  real  lady.  I  have 
seen  her,  my  lord.     Such  flesh  and  blood  beat  gold  and  silver.** 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  Harris ;  are  you  mad,  or  drunk,  or 
both?" 

"Neither^  my  lord," — replied  the  man,  although  his  diction  slightly 
implied  that  he  had  been  drinking  —  "but,  if  your  lordship  does  not 
object,  I  will  explain  myself." 

And  he  proceeded  to  give  his  version  of  the  affair,  in  which  he  had 
taken  so  prominent  a  part. 

"  Now,  my  lord,"  he  continued,  "  myself  and  Miss  Melville  do  not 
exactly  hit  it."  (The  fellow  had  once  seen  Lucy  walking  with  her 
father  in  the  street.)  "  She  is  too  proud  for  my  fancy — ^but  very 
poor ;  and  I  think  that  a  person  of  your  lordship's  figure  and  for- 
tune would  have  every  chance." 

"  More  so  than  yourself,  you  think,  Harris,"  muttered  his  lordBhip, 
with  a  grim  smile.  —  "  Well,  it  is  possible.  I  will  think  over  the 
aflair,"  he  added,  eyeing  himself  in  the  glass ;  "  you  say  you  know 
where — ^Mr.  Melville  lives.  —  That  will  do  —  leave  me." 

The  man  lingered  at  the  door,  and  examined  the  lock  minutely. 

"  What  are  you  at  there  ?"  said  Lord  Seafield,  "  I  told  you  to  go." 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  I  only  thought — I  wished  to  say — ^to  remind  your 
lordship  that  I  staked  a  heavy  sum  upon  the  event." 

"  Ah  !  you  will  want  money,  I  suppose :  all  that  will  come  in  good 
time ;  now  go." 

Lord  Seafield  was  now  alone,  and  canvassing  the  attributes  of 
Mr.  Harris,  beginning  by  "  consummate  scoundrel,"  but  ending  with 
"clever  dog."  "K  I  succeed,"  said  his  lordship,  as  he  stepp^  into 
bed,  "  it  will  be  rather  a  triumph  over  Aimde  La  Reine !" 

The  exact  hour  for  paying  and  receiving  visits  in  South  Molton 
Street,  has,  we  believe,  never  yet  been  accurately  determined.  It 
could  not,  however,  have  been  later  than  one  o'clock  the  next  day, 
when  Vivian  found  himself  at  Melville's  door.  The  old  man  had 
passed  a  tranquil  nighl^  and  was  somewhat  better.  This  fact  having 
been  extracted,  with  great  ingenuity,  from  the  Irish  maid  who  opened 
the  door,  Vivian,  learning  that  Miss  Melville  was  at  home,  sprang  np 
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Stairs.  The  woman  followed  doselj  at  his  heel%  seemiog  to  entertain 
some  scruples  as  to  the  propriety  of  afibrding  so  well-dressed  and 
plausible  a  personage  free  and  unopposed  admission.  Announced  bj 
the  somewhat  primitive  title  of  **  The  Gentleman,  Miss,"  Vivian  ad- 
vanced into  the  room,  and  was  welcomed  by  Lucy  with  an  unaffected 
cordiality,  that  was  at  once  graceful  and  refreshing.  She  was 
irranging  some  flowers,  apparently  but  just  arrived,  and  in  a  curious 
piece  of  china  ; — modem  as  to  style,  no  doubt, — but,  to  judge  from  its 
many  cracks,  old  in  the  service  of  the  house. 

"I  am  delighted  to  read  in  your  brightened  looks,"  said  Vivian,  ''  a 
conjSrmation  of  the  favorable  report  they  gave  me  of  your  father 
below." 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  sunny  smile,  "  papa  is  so  much  bet- 
ter, that  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  tell  him  what  we  owe  to  your 
kindness.  At  this  moment,  he  is  in  a  sweet  sleep ;  and  I  have  just 
run  out  to  put  these  poor  panting  things  into  water.  Are  they  not 
beautiful  ?— I  am  so  fond  of  flowers." 

"  Most  beautiful  indeed  1"  replied  Vivian,  but,  somehow,  looking 
more  at  Lucy  than  at  the  dahlia  on  which  she  was  expatiating.  Miss 
Melville  did  not,  however,  detect  liis  truant  gaze ;  her  attention  just 
then  being  fortunately  occupied  by  her  charge. 

''Have  you  thus  early  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Covent  Grarden  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Not  to-day.     These  are  a  present  from  Lord  Seafield." 

"  From  Liord  Seafield  ! "  repeated  Vivian,  in  some  consternation. 

''  Yes :  do  you  know  him  ?  I  thought,  at  first,  that  it  must  be  some 
mistake  ;  but  I  recollected  to  have  heard  my  father  mention  his  name 
formerly,  and  concluded  it  was  just  possible  to  be  intended  as  an 
act  of  civility  to  papa  during  his  illness.  Oh !  Mr.  Vivian,  how  can 
70U  be  BO  cruel  as  to  pull  that  inoflensive  carnation  into  so  many 
pieces?" 

"  I  b^  your  pardon :  men  are  by  nature  mischievous.  Will  you 
let  me  offer  this  geranium  as  an  equitable  exchange  ?  May  I  ad:  if 
Lord  Seafield  made  inquiries  after  your  father's  health  ?" 

''Nay,  Bridget  has  such  a  inventive  talent  for  distorting  messages, 
that  the  cream  is  abstracted  on  the  road  from  the  door ;  and  I  am 
forced  to  content  myself  with  the  skimmed  milk.  If  ever  you  should 
have  anything  remarkable  to  say,  Mr.  Vivian,"  added  Lucy,  laughing, 
**  I  hope  you  will  not  entrust  it  to  Bridget's  keeping ;  but  that  you 
will  walk  up  stairs,  and  deliver  yourself  of  it  in  person." 

"I  promise  obedience  upon  the  spot," returned  Vivian;  with  a 
smile;  ''but  what,  if  I  should  remind  you,  at  some  future  time,  of  what 
jon  have  now  said  so  lightly  ?" 

He  spoke  playfully ;  but  Lucy's  colour  varied  like  the  rose  in  her 
hand  ;  and  her  lip  arched  itself  the  least  in  the  world,  but  not  with  a 
frown.  Just  at  the  moment  that  she  ought  to  have  said  something — 
no  matter  what  — a  well-appointed  cab  dashed  up  to  the  door,  and  the 
tiger  inflicted  upon  the  lowly  panels  such  a  knock  as  hitherto  South 
Molton  Street  had  but  dreamt  of.  Bridget  shortly  entered  the  room, 
somewhat  flushed,  and  delivered  a  card  to  her  young  mistress. 

" How  strange !"  cried  Lucy.    "Lord  Seafield  again:  really  he  is 
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very  attentiTe.    He  prays  an  entrance^  Mr.  Vivian;  shall 'I  admit 
him?" 

**  Oh  I  by  all  means.    I  believe  he  is  a  most  amusing  person ;  and 
I  shall  prove  an  admirable  foiL'' 

Lucy  looked  at  Vivian  for  a  moment ;  but  he  had  turned  away ;  se 
she  quietly  said  to  Bridget,  <<  Ask  Lord  Seafield  to  walk  in." 

Lord  Seafield  was  a  fine-looking  man.  Truth  impels  us  to  ccmfess 
that  he  was  the  least  in  the  world  bald ;  but  it  became  him.  His  face, 
however,  bore  that  pinched  and  careworn  appearance — the  legacy  of 
long  years  of  dissipation  and  indulgence.  His  voice  was  melodious  ; 
his  conversation  well  chosen ;  his  manners  irreproachable  i  his  dress 
quiet,  yet  distinguished.  All  this,  in  society,  made  him  irresistible : 
he  was  the  very  model  of  an  aristocaratic  rcue.  Lord  Seafield  ap- 
peared surprised,  not  to  say  displeased,  at  finding  another  installed 
in  Miss  Melville's  drawing-room ;  and  it  was  with  his  coldest  bow 
that  he  returned  Vivian's  still  colder  salute.  The  two  men  exchanged 
just  that  sort  of  look  which  persons,  who  have  long*  known  each  otiber 
perfectly  by  sight,  are  apt  to  put  on,  when  first  thrown  together  in 
society.  The  one  seems  to  say,  **  What  i/ou  here !"  just  as  plainly  as 
the  other  to  ask,  **  Is  it  safe  to  bow  ?"  English  strangers  are  social 
souls !  Harry  Vivian,  to  say  the  truth,  had  long  known  Lord  Seafield 
by  repute,  which  was  not  over-favorable  to  his  lordship,  who,  for  his 
part,  had  his  own  private  reasons  for  not,  at  that  precise  moment^ 
enjoying  Vivian's  society.  The  latter  walked  to  the  window,  whilst 
Lord  Seafield  opened  a  successful  conversation  with  Lucy.  From  his 
poor  little  ofiering  of  fiowers  to  Chiswick ;  from  Chiswick  to  Hen- 
derson's ;  thence,  by  the  parks,  down  Bond  Street,  stopping  at 
Bedmayne's,— to  the  Opera ;  and  from  the  Danseutes  Viennoises  to 
the  Queen's  fancy  ball,  he  led  Miss  Melville,  before  she  could  edge  in 
a  word,  or  do  anything  else  than  follow,  in  eloquent  dumb  show,  hia 
carefully  prepared  and  often  repeated  colloquial  ramble. 

^  I  was  charmed  to  hear  so  delightful  an  account  of  "Mr*,  Mel- 
ville ;"  he  said  at  length ;  *^has  he  been  long  ill  ?" 

Vivian  turned  round  abruptly,  and  Lord  Seafield  applied  a  flower 
to  his  nostrils. 

<<  My  father  was  only  seized  last  night,"  replied  Lucy,  doubtfully ; 
^^but  he  is  better  this  morning;  and  I  hope  soon  to  have  him  agaii^ 
for  my  companion." 

**  Ah !  Melville  has  youth  on  his  side  s  and  will,  I  dare  say,  puzale 
many  an  ailment  yet." 

^  My  father  would  doubtless  be  much  gratified  by  your  lordship's 
compliment,"  returned  Lucy,  gravely ;  <'  but  I  fancy  he  pleads  guilty 
himself  to  something  like  seventy-two ;  and  few  would  not  suppose 
that  he  were  more  than  eighty." 

Lord  Seafield  this  time  took  a  pinch  of  snufi^^  (Lucy  hated  that  trick) 
but  replied,  with  a  bland  smile, — 

^'It  must  be  some  time  since  I  have  seen  Melville  I  f^,"  (Vivian's 
look  was  not  lost  upon  him) ;  *'  but,  to  judge  from  his  daughter's  ap- 
pearance, I  might  be  acquitted  of  indiscretion  in  making  so  venial  a 
mistake." 

words  were  sufficiently  conunon-place,  but  his  manner  was  a 
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fitde  too  tmpreBU  to  please  Lucy,  and  she  nudntaJned  an  imper* 
turbable  silence.  Vivian  was  by  this  time  ashamed  of  his  ill-hu- 
mour, and  he  advanced  to  the  rescue  of  Miss  Melville,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  Lord  Seafield  from  the  conversation,  who  was  forced,  in 
spite  of  himself,  to  recollect  an  engagement,  and  bow  himself  grace* 
fullj  from  the  room. 

"  A  pretty  girl,  by  Jove  !"  he  thought,  as  he  drove  away.  "  Deuced 
proud,  though  ;  but  none  the  worse  for  that.  Let  us  see,  Miss  Mel- 
TiUe,  which  of  us  two  understands  pride  the  best.  Yes  I"  he  mut** 
tered,  as  Aim^  La  Heine's  brougham  passed,  '^  she  shall  be  mine  yet  T 

Vivian  stayed  sufficiently  long  in  South  Molton  Street  to  hear 
Lucy's  burst  of  disapprobation  of  Lord  Seafield,  which  he  neither 
sought  to  heighten  nor  divert,  feeling  some  sort  of  compunction  in 
joining  the  outcry  against  a  man  whom  he  considered  in  some  shape 
hisrivaL 

^  Nay,  Mr.  Vivian,"  said  Lucy,  at  length,  '*  I  am  sure  you  have  no 
cause  to  defend  Lord  Seafield :  his  manner  to  yourself  was  anything 
bat  prepossessing.'' 

^  Can  I  find  fault  with  a  man  who  has  so  good  a  gardener  V  asked 
Vivian,  with  a  smile,  as  he  wished  Miss  Melville  good  morning. 

Lucy  was  seated,  some  days  afterwards,  alone  in  the  little  drawing"* 
room,  reflecting  on  the  events  of  the  past  week.  Her  father  was  still 
confined  to  his  bed,  and  had  undergone  a  decided  relapse.  Symptoms 
of  paralysis  had  manifested  themselves,  and  it  was  gently  hinted  by 
the  doctor  that  he  might  not  again  leave  his  room.  Lucy  felt  more 
than  ordinarily  solitary  and  wretehed.  Vivian,  too,  who  had  hitherto 
generally  called  in  the  morning,  under  the  pretext  of  inquiring  after 
Melville's  health,— even  he  now  appeared  to  have  deserted  her,  or 
grown  weary  of  his  attentions  to  the  obscure  inhabitants  of  South 
Molton  Street.  The  thought,  passing  as  it  was,  appeared  to  give 
her  unusual  pain  ;  and  she  could  not  avoid  asking  herself  what  it  was 
that  rendered  the  movements  of  a  comparative  stranger  so  interesting 
and  absorbing  to  herself.  She  admired  Vivian's  character;  his 
pleasing  conversation ;  his  kind  and  gentlemanly  demeanour ;  nay, 
she  had  even  once  found  herself  comparing  his  appearance  with  that 
of  others  whom,  in  happier  days,  she  had  met  in  society.  She  could 
not  fail — ^woman  as  she  was — ^to  be  at  once  interested  and  gratified 
by  his  attentions.  She  had  observed  how  piqued  and  annoyed 
Vivian  had  appeared  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Seafield's  visit ;  and 
had  pretty  accurately  interpreted  the  cause.  She  confessed,  as  she 
dw^  on  all  this,  and,  moreover,  as  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
reflecti<Ki  in  the  glass,  that  it  was  not  impossible  that  Vivian  might 
sometimes  bestow  upon  her  a  thought  similar  to  those  that  were 
now  agitoting  her  own  bosom.  But,  again,  she  reflected  on  what 
in  idle  dream  she  was  indulging.  What  could  she  be  to  the 
gay — the  happy— -the  fortunate  Harry  Vivian  ?  Why  should  he 
interest  himsdf  in  one  so  insignificant  and  wretehed  as  herself? 
She  looked  round  upon  the  humble  appointments  of  the  room, 
and  felt  more  than  ever  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  the  hopeless 
poverty  of  her  condition.  Still,  with  all  the  consciousness  of  her 
kndy  wretehedness,  not  for  one  instant,  save  with  aflisction  and  in- 
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du^;ence^  did  she  think  of  him  who,  by  his  vicious  selfishness,  had 
ent^ed  upon  her  the  loss  of  fortune,  friends,  and  position  in  society. 
She  could  not  shut  her  eyes  to  his  character :  she  felt  that  Vivian,  in 
spite  of  his  well-bred  watchfulness,  had  not  succeeded  in  veiling  his 
estimation  of  it.  Still  Melville  was  her  father:  and  that  word,  with 
Lucy  at  least,  summed  up  all  that  she  had  hitherto  known  of  affection 
and  respect.  She  was  startled  from  her  reverie  by  a  knock  at  the 
door ;  and  her  cheek  grew  warm,  as  she  guessed  who  it  might  be. 
The  next  moment,  however,  doomed  her  to  disappointment,  as  Lord 
Seafield  was  introduced.  Lucy  had  already  taken  a  daguerreotype 
view  of  his  character.  Her  father  had  not  been  in  a  conation  to  ad- 
mit of  her  questioning  him  upon  the  subject  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Lord  Seafield,  whom  she,  notwithstanding,  regarded  with  suspicion^ 
and,  after  his  last  visit,  with  positive  aversion.  She  received  hia 
salute  with  polite,  but  freezing  coldness ;  and  inquired  to  what  cir- 
cumstance she  was  indebted  for  a  second  call  ? 

^'  K  it  were  not  for  the  interest  I  take  in  your  father's  health,  my 
dear  Miss  Melville,  I  should  be  inclined  to  throw  the  whole  blame  on 
yourself.  But  how  pitiless  of  you  to  wield  your  enchantments  with 
such  indifference  !  I  would  your  arrows  were  less  sharp,  as  you  ap- 
pear to  point  them  with  so  careless  a  disregard  for  the  safety  of  those 
whom  you  may  chance  to  strike.** 

'^  Your  lordship  is  pleased  to  be  metaphorical.  I  am  no  archer ; 
but,  were  I  possessed  of  the  bows  and  arrows  you  speak  of,  you  would 
do  well  not  to  expose  yourself  to  such  danger  by  crossing  my  path  ; 
the  more  particularly  as  you  may  have  observed  that  your  intrusioii 
is  unwelcome,  and  but  poorly  appredated." 

"  Never  before  was  I  so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that 
great  virtues  are  ever  counterpoised  by  little  vices.  Miss  Melville 
has  just  suflcient  cruelty  to  act  as  an  admirable  foil  to  her  many 
graces.  There  are  those  who  deprecate  anger  in  a  lady ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  hold  that  it  adds  much  to  the  contour  of  a  well-proportioned 
face.  Expression,  complexion,  feature,  all  have  their  effect  heightened 
and  enhanced  by  it.  That  appearance  of  repose  which,  permit  me, 
is  in  general  too  prominent  in  Miss  Melville's  face,  is  beginning  to  be 
dissipated  under  the  warm  influence  of  so  seasonable  an  excitement." 

"  May  I'  ask,"  said  poor  Lucy,  striving  hard  to  speak  with  calm- 
ness, but  her  eyes  flashing  an  indignant  denial  the  while, — '*  may  I 
ask  if  your  lordship  has  thought  proper  to  employ  this  species  of  in- 
sult because  my  falher  lies  helpless  in  that  room,  and  I  am  alone  and 
unprotected  ?  My  lord,  you  are  great,  and  rich,  and  powerful — a 
peer  of  the  realm,— and  therefore,  I  should  imagine,  a  gentleman.  I 
am  a  poor  girl,  untitled  and  defenceless.  But  t^  room  is  my  home^ 
and  I  command  you  to  rid  it  of  your  presence." 

Lord  Seafield  was  apparently  unprepared  for  so  much  firmness  in 
one  so  young.  He  bit  his  lip.  But  he  was  not  so  easily  to  be  daunted ; 
and  he  saw  at  once  that  he  must  change  his  mode  of  attack. 

^'  Believe  me,  my  dear  Miss  Melville,  you  do  me  foul  injuslace. 
Tour  manner — ^your  words  clearly  indicate  that  you  fancy  me  bent 
upon  offering  you  some  studied  insult.  Yon  have  spoken,  in  no  very 
flattering  terms,  of  my  position,  and  of  the  privil^es  and  appliances 
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with  which  it  investa  me.  Yet  all  these  are  trifles,  which  I  would 
fling  to  the  wind  to  secure  but  the  expression  of  jour  love.  Bender 
8a<£  a  sacrifice  8ai>erfluous ;  and  accept  all  that  rank  and  wealth  and 
an  ardent  devotion  can  afford.    Let  us  understand  each  other." 

<<  Enough  of  this,  my  lord !  I  understand  you  but  too  welL  Tott 
have  spoken  to  a  young  girl  what  should,  if  that  were  possible,  make 
your  own  ears  tingle  for  very  shame.  For  your  love  !  It  is  an  insult 
to  me :  I  despise  and  loathe  it ;  and,  were  it  backed  by  thrice  the 
wealth  and  rsmk  you  may  hold  at  your  disposal,  believe  me,  it  would 
but  by  BO  much  the  more  increase  the  measure  of  my  contempt. 
Once  more,  I  say,  begone  I  or  you  may,  perchance,  have  reason  to 
repent  of  your  cowardly  temerity." 

The  weakness  of  the  timid  girl  had  vanished  :  Lucy  stood  before 
Lord  Seafield  as  the  offended  wonuui,  strong  in  her  virtue,  and  daunt- 
less from  a  good  conscience.  He  quailed  beneath  her  look.  The 
change  in  himself  was  not  less  striking.  His  features,  which  had  re- 
laxed into  the  most  persuasive  of  smiles,  gradually,  as  Lucy  proceeded, 
stiffened  with  surprise  and  indignation.  His  face  grew  deadly  pale ; 
his  hand  clenched  itself  unconsciously ;  he  sprang  from  his  seat. 

^  It  is  well,"  he  said.  ^^  You  have  played  the  game  of  pride  with  one 
who  in  its  science  never  yet  felt  his  equal ;  and,  for  the  present,  vou 
have  won.  Beware  of  your  success  I  It  is  a  triumph  far  more  dan- 
gerous to  you  than  what  yon  have  rejected  with  so  much  rashness  and 
contempt.  But  you  are  deceived: — and  so  much  pure  innocence 
and  simplicity  deserve  this  explanation.  Listen.  I  may,  at  this 
moment  —  nay,  I  do — claim  what  you  have  so  proudly  rmised  me ; 
though,  strange  to  say,  the  claim  is  not  exclusively  my  own.  Your 
father  is  fond  of  play : — and  my  valet — has  won  the  right  to  call  you 
his  own.  I  thought — it  was  but  a  thought — -you  might  prefer  the 
master  to  the  servant ;  but  I  have  failed  ;  and  1  now  leave  you,  that 
I  may  send  my  valet  to  plead  his  own  cause,  perhaps  with  more 
success." 

He  spoke  these  words  in  a  slow  and  painfully  measured  key,  so 
that  not  a  syllable  was  lost  upon  his  hearer,  and  left  the  room.  Lucy 
had  listened  to  the  whole  of  his  terrible  speech  with  firmness,  if  not 
composure ;  she  had  nerved  herself  to  the  utmost ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  painful  interview  she  had  not  betrayed  the  slightest 
symptom  of  weakness.  But  now  that  Lord  Seafield  could  no  longer 
see  her  succumb  before  his  brutal  cruelty,  she  felt  her  whole  strength 
give  way  at  once ;  she  clasped  her  hands  before  her  face,  and  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears. 

When  Lucy  had  somewhat  recovered  herself,  she  reflected  what  it 
were  best  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  To  mention  the  subject  to 
her  father,  in  his  present  state,  was  out  of  the  question ;  and,  even 
supposing  that  to  be  feasible^  if  all  that  Lord  Seafield  had  related 
were  true,  Mr.  Melville  would  be  precluded  from  affording  any  suc- 
cesaful  intervention.  To  whom,  then,  should  she  appeal  ?  Who  was 
there  in  that  large  city  so  much  as  aware  of  her  very  existence  ?  At 
length,  her  eye  chanced  to  rest  upon  the  card  which  Vivian  had  left 
on  the  evening  of  his  first  visit ;  and  which,  by  some  curious  accident, 
had  been  installed  in  her  work-box  ever  since.    She  recalled  to  her 
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inind  his  offers  of  eervice ;  and,  although  it  cost  her  a  slight  pang, 
resolved  upon  claiming  his  aid.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  Lucy 
had  despatched  an  irresistible  little  note,  requesting  "  the  favour  of 
Mr.  Vivian's  immediate  presence."  Harry  Vivian  was  fortunately 
at  home,  chewing  the  cud  of  some  very  painful  ruminations.  He  had 
decided,  some  four-and-twenty  hours,  that  he  thought  and  felt  far 
more  enthusiastically  than  his  wont,  wherever  Miss  Melville  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  he  had  immediately  set  about  torturing  himself  with  the 
idea  that  Lucy  was  cold,  indifferent,  fickle,  and  a  long  train  of  un- 
pleasant things,  that  he  fancied,  under  the  circumstances,  peculiarly 
unbecoming.  As  he,  however,  read  and  re-read  Lucy's  note,  he  could 
not  fail  to  be  aware  of  its  soothing  influence;  and,  although  he 
had  just  resolved  that  no  power  on  earth  should  ever  again  take  him 
to  South  Molton  Street,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  found 
himself  in  Miss  Melville's  (drawing-room.  It  was  with  feelings  of 
the  most  intense  indignation  that  Vivian  listened  to  Lucy's  recital 
With  difficulty  could  she  prevent  his  seeking  an  instant  explanation 
from  Lord  Seafield,  of  whose  plans  he  had,  from  the  first,  farmed 
some  indistinct  idea,  although  he  had  been  sufficiently  unjust  to  fancy 
that  Miss  Melville  favoured  his  attentions. 

'^  Let  me  entreat  you,  Mr.  Vivian,"  said  Lucy,  "  not  to  expose  your- 
self to  any  unpleasantness  on  my  account.  I  am  sufficiently  sensible 
of  your  kindness  not  to  wish  you  to  run  any  further  risk.  Indeed, 
do  you  think  that  such  a  course  would  avail  anything  with  a  person 
so  destitute  of  all  feeling  as  Lord  Seafield  appears  to  be  ?  I  should 
apologise  for  attempting  to  embroil  you  in  my  troubles,  conscioos  as  I 
am  that  I  have  no  claim  upon  you,  beyond  your  generous  offers  of 
assistance ;  but,  on  occasions  like  these,  one  is  prompted  to  act  upon 
the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  and,  in  my  utterly  unprotected  state,  I 
ventured  to  have  recourse  to  one  who  has  acted  so  friendly  a  part 
Oh,  Mr.  Vivian  I"  added  Lucy,  passionately,  as  she  saw  him  gazing 
irresolutely  out  of  the  window,  "  say  that  I  have  not  been  deceiving 
myself;  for,  if  you  desert  me,  I  shaQ  be  indeed  alone  !'^ 

As  she  spoke  these  words  with  trembling  agitation,  she  looked  up 
into  his  face  with  so  confiding  an  air,  that  Vivian  felt  his  philosophy 
fast  leaving  him.  For  a  moment  he  was  silent,  and  appeared  to  be 
lost  in  a  reverie  of  anxious  doubt.  The  next  seemed  to  solve  the  dif- 
ficulty ;  and,  when  he  again  looked  towards  her,  Lucy  was  struck  by 
the  serious  and  peculiar  expression  of  his  countenance. 

*^  Miss  Melville"  he  said,  **  will  not,  I  trust,  impute  to  me  feelings 
other  than  those  which  actuate  me.  Believe  me,  in  the  resolution 
which  I  have  taken,  no  undue  idea  of  self  has  entered.  You  will, 
perchance,  forgive  me,  if  I  own  that,  for  some  time  past,  dreams  of  a 
happiness  I  could  scarcely  ever  hope  to  realise,  have  presented  them- 
selves with  an  ever-growing  influence  and  vitality.  What  I  have 
thought  and  felt,  this  is  not  the  fitting  hour  to  tell.  If  such  have  no 
responsive  echo  in  your  breast,  breathe  but  the  word,  and,  unspoken, 
it  shall  return  where,  if  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  it  will,  at  least,  be  hid. 
I  find  you  in  a  position  fraught  with  the  grea^t  danger  to  you  as  a 
woman, — still  more  so^  as  unprotected  and  almost  alone.  I  do  not 
sedL  to  take  advantage  of  this.    I  would  have  snatched  you  tnm  the 
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graater  peril  of  death ;  no  Byllable  of  mine  Bbould  remind  yon  of  the 
lot;  and,  if  you  bade  me,  I  would  leave  you.  Still,  that  I  can  eave 
you  £n»i  all  that  now  threatens  you,^that  I  can  throw  around  you 
•n  arm  whereon  no  man  may  lightly  lay  his  little  finger,->thi6  it  is 
tiuit  nerves  me  to  make  an  avowal  of  what  I  would  have  otherwise 
OQDoealedy  until  I  might  have  hoped  to  be  deserving  of  some  requital 
at  your  hands.     Am  I  understood  ?  " 

Lucy  had  stirred  not — spoken  not.  Her  colour  went  and  came ; 
ber  bosom  heaved ;  her  eye  sank ;  and  a  single  drop  fell  unheeded 
from  the  overcharged  lids.  One  moment,  and  Vivian  felt  his  heart 
hSi  within  him*  The  answer,  on  which  he  hung  with  such  trembling 
esmeetnessy  but  with  saoh  feigned  composure,  came  not.  At  length 
ahe  spoke— 

"  Mr.  Vivian,  it  were  idle  for  me  to  say  that  the  full  meaning  of 
your  words  has  been  lost  upon  me.  Your  unmerited  generosity  of 
conduct  — I  the  flattering  expression  of  your  regard  —  and,  more  than 
aD,  the  delicacy  with  which  you  have  conveyed  it, — demand  that  I 
should  not  conceal  the  gratitude  I  must  feel  towards  you ;  nay,  the 
esteem  in  which  I  must  ever  hold  you.  More  than  this,  at  the  present 
moment,  in  the  midst  of  doubt  and  danger,  whilst  my  father  lies, 
perhaps,  on  the  bed  of  death,  I  cannot  say,  and  I  am  assured  you  will 
not  nik  of  me.  As,  however,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  much  depends 
upon  the  execution  of  your  noble  plan, — although  circumstances  pre« 
vent  my  being  more  explicit  at  the  present  time,-— yet  my  heart  bids 
me  tell  you  to  hope.'* 

As  she  spoke,  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  Vivian,  with  a  smile, 
and  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips  in  silence. 

It  was  with  a  joyous  and  a  lightened  heart  that  Vivian  proceeded 
to  unfold  the  plans  he  had  matured.  In  the  first  place,  he  would 
write  to  Lord  Seafield  (he  would  not  trust  himself  with  a  personal 
interview),  explaining  the  connexion  that  subsisted  between  Lucy 
and  himsdf ;  and  demanding,  therefore,  a  full  and  complete  apology 
for  what  had  passed,  and  an  instant  withdrawal  of  his  odious  claim, 
under  pain  of  public  exposure.  He  had  given  his  word  to  Lucy  that 
he  would  not  add  to  the  intricacies  of  their  position  by  the  crime  of 
premeditated  murder,  falsely  called  mutual  satisfaction.  He  certainly 
would  have  experienced  some  compunction  in  bringing  Lucy's  name 
before  the  shameless  court  of  public  scandal,  but  that  he  felt  that  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  would  but  redound  to  Lord  Seafield's  disgrace ; 
and  Melville  he  left  wholly  out  of  the  question,  so  little  sympathy 
could  he  bring  himself  to  reel  in  one  similarly  degraded.  His  next 
step  was  to  obtain  (what  he  made  little  doubt  of  securing)  an  asylum 
for  Lucy,  under  the  roof  of  a  certain  aunt,  rich  in  consols  and  china, 
who  bad  ever  looked  upon  him  with  an  affectionate  eye,  and  who,  it 
was  surmised,  would  leave  behind  her  substantial  proofs  of  her  re- 
gard ;  for  Vivian  was  not  rich ;  and  ahhough  the  world's  favourite, 
and  most  deservedly  so,  he  was  by  no  means  that  of  Fortune.  Mr. 
Melville  he  undertook  himself  to  provide  for — ^that  is  to  say,  by  sug- 
gesting that  he  should  continue  in  his  present  abode,  promising  that 
Lucy  should  pay  him  a  daily  visit,  and  that  he  should  want  for  no 
care  or  attention  that  it  might  be  possible  to  secure.    He  was,  to  say 
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the  truth,  in  so  reduced  and  feeble  a  state  that  his  end  might  be  daily 
apprehended ;  and  there  was  the  less  fear  that  he  should  miss  his 
daughter's  presence,  as,  even  in  the  early  days  of  his  illness,  when  in 
full  possession  of  his  faculties,  he  had  never  breathed  her  name,  nor 
inquired  if  she  were  near. 

Vivian's  plans  prospered  to  the  extent  of  his  most  sanguine  expect* 
ations.  Before  that  evening,  Lucy  had  taken  up  her  abode  with  Lady 
Barbara  SaviUe,  who  was  good  and  discerning  enough  to  congratulate 
herself  on  the  fair  and  amiable  companion  provided  for  her  by  her 
dutiful  nephew.  Vivian,  too,  had  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Seafield, 
containing  a  most  abject  apology,  which  Mr.  Harris  might  have  dic- 
tated, but  concluding  with  compliments  and  congratulations  which 
none  other  than  his  lordship's  flowing  pen  cotdd  have  indited ;  the 
whole  of  which  Vivian  deposited  in  the  grate. 

Here  might  we  close,  but  for  those  (like  others  who  always  wait  to 
see  the  curtain  drop  on  a  play,  long  after  the  final  group)  who  delight 
in  unravelling  every  skein  of  plot,  and  preventing  the  possibility  of 
doubt  on  the  most  self-evident  points.  To  them  will  we  confide  that, 
two  months  after  her  father  had  closed  his  unworthy  career,  Lucy 
rewarded  Vivian  by  a  more  explicit  avowal  of  her  love ;  that  Lady 
Barbara's  stock-broker  was  one  day  engaged  in  very  important  busi- 
ness in  the  city ;  and  that,  although  the  hand  of  time  smoothed,  as  it 
ever  does,  the  rugged  wrinkles  of  recollection,  still  Mrs.  Vivian  never 
met  Lord  Seafield's  carriage  in  the  park,  without  a  passing  pang,  as 
she  thought  on  her  father,  and  his  *^  Stake.** 


CRIMINALITY  OF  POVERTY. 

**  Slow  rises  worth,  by  poverty  depress'd  ;**  < 

So  Johnson  wrote  long  since  in  other  rhymes ;  ^- 
But  who  shall  paint  the  griefs  of  those  oppress'd 

With  want  of  money  in  more  modem  times ! 
I  mean  the  miseries  of  genteel  starvation, 

That  weeps  in  secret,  but  in  public  mimes 

The  smile  of  cheerfulness !    All  other  crimes 
May  be  forgiven  by  this  most  virtuous  nation ;  — 
But,  to  be  poor !    That !  —  that  is  indeed  danmation  I 

L^e:  a  Poem, 
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CHRONICLES  OP  ''  THE  FLEET." 


No.  lit 

THB  TUBNKET'S  DAUQHTEB. 

Whkn  my  friend  had  finished  reading  the  storj  of  '*The  Rained 
Merchant*'  we  both  remained  silent  for  some  time,  and  I  saw  he  was 
in  no  homoor  to  talk,  although  it  was  a  subject  that  he  was  fluent 
enouffh  on  at  most  times  :  —  and  I  confess  I  was  not  in  a  condition 
mpiSi  to  converse,  for  the  tragic  ending  of  the  history  affected  me 
powerfully. 

It  was  a  relief  to  us  when  my  man  announced  that  dinner  was 
ready ;  and  we  went  down  stairs,  I  fancy,  more  as  if  we  were  going  to 
a  funeral  than  to  a  convivial  refection.  We  said  little  at  dinner,  and 
tte  less  ;  and  when  I  pressed  my  friend  to  do  greater  honour  to  my 
poor  fare,  he  took  a  piece  of  bread,  and  holding  it  up,  replied  to  me 
in  an  agitated  manner : 

^  I  can't  eat ;  I  can't  help  thinking  of  that  poor  girl  in  the  Fleet 
Prison,  to  whom  this  piece  of  bread  would  have  been  a  luxury  !  and 
at  this  moment,  the  fulness  of  the  table  seems  a  reproach  to  me :  — 
ererything  sticks  in  my  throat." 

I  tried  to  change  the  current  of  his  thoughts  by  pressing  him  to 
take  wine ;  but  it  would  not  do.  His  nerves  had  received  a  jar,  as 
the  doctors  call  it,  and  nothing  but  time  could  set  them  right  again. 
Bat  as  I  guessed  by  a  few  words  that  he  let  drop  that  he  was  han- 
kering after  the  papers,  I  proposed  that  we  should  go  up  stairs  and 
finish  our  wine  there,  a  proposal  that  he  readily  assented  to ;  for 
he  had  a  morbid  craving  after  more  of  the  same  sort  of  reading, 
which,  although  it  pained  him  to  go  through,  afforded  him  at  the 
same  time  a  secret  satisfaction,  as  it  supported  his  opinions  in  res- 
pect to  the  impolicy  and  cruelty  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 

"And  what  do  you  think,"  said  I,  "of  the  story  of  *  The t Ruined 
Merchant  ? '  Is  it  a  true  one ;  or  has  this  Mr.  Seedy  invented  it  for 
his  own  amusement  ?" 

'*ldon*t  see  much  amusement  in  it,"  said  my  friend,  with  much 
seriousness,  "  although  there  is  much  instruction.  As  to  the  truth  of 
the  story,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  If  this  Mr.  Seedy  had  composed 
the  story,  he  would  have  done  it  in  a  more  artistical  manner.  Its 
genuineness  is  evident  from  the  very  faultiness  of  its  construction  as 
a  mere  tale  of  amusement.  If  he  had  invented  the  story,  as  a 
QOTelist,  he  would  have  followed  the  approved  practice  in  such 
cases ;  he  would  have  made  it  end  happily ;  because  the  women, 
after  they  have  had  a  good  cry,  always  like  to  leave  off  with  pleasur- 
able sensations.   But  as  he  had  nothing  to  tell  but  the  plain  truth,  he 
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has  told  the  thing  just  as  it  happened,  withont  seeking  to  embel- 
lish it  with  fictitious  accompaniments.'' 

"  I  wish,"  said  I,  "  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  it  was  a 
fiction.  But  I  am  obliged  to  agree  with  70U  that  the  narration  bears 
on  it  the  too  evident  marks  of  truth  to  allow  me  to  doubt  its  au- 
thenticity. But  let  us  see,"  said  I,  "  if  we  cannot  find  something  of  a 
more  enlivening  character.  Our  peripatetic  friend  gave  us  reason  to 
think  that  these  Chronicles  of  the  Fleet  were  not  all  sad  like  this 
one."  And  so  saying,  I  placed  the  bundle  of  manuscripts  on  the 
table. 

My  friend  wanted  no  persuasion  to  set  him  seeking  among  the 
papers  for  something  attractive,  and  he  turned  them  over  to  find 
a  story  to  his  mind  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  snuffed  the  candles, 
and  poked  the  fire,  and  tried  to  make  the  room  look  as  cheerful  as 
possible.  In  a  little  time  my  friend  stopped  at  a  paper  which  he 
looked  at  very  earnestly,  and  seemed  inclined  to  read  more  of  it. 

**  What  have  you  got  there,"  said  I,  filling  my  glass,  and  with  his 
consent  which  he  signified  by  a  nod  of  his  head,  his  glass  si  the 
same  time  ;  •*  anything  good  ?  " 

"  I  rather  like  the  title,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  like  more  than  the 
title,  the  beginning.     Our  friend  Seedy  was  a  philosopher.* 

"  I  like  a  bit  of  philosophy  now  and  then,"  I  said ;  "but  what  Hike 
most  in  this  man  Seedy  is  the  vein  of  simplicity  which  marks  his 
style,  and  his  thoughts  too.     What  have  you  got  there  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  tale  ;  but  intermingled,  in  the  anthor^s  way,  with 
quaint  remarks  and  original  observations.  The  title  is  the  *  Turn- 
key's Daughter.'" 

"  That  sounds  as  if  our  friend  Seedy  had  perpetrated  a  bit  of 
romance  ?  " 

"  No  place  more  likely  to  afford  it  than  a  prison,"  replied  my 
friend. 

"  You  excite  my  curiosity,"  said  I;  *'pray  read  it."  I  saw  he  was 
anxious  to  begin  ;  so,  without  waiting  to  be  asked  a  second  time,  he 
commenced  the  taJe  of — 

THE  TUBNKET's  DAUGHTER. 

It  is  a  curious  place,  this  Fleet  Prison !  There  arc  debtors  in  it 
of  all  kinds  and  descriptions,  high  and  low.  It  is  a  little  world  in 
itself!  All  sorts  of  persons  congregate  here;  and  all  varieties  of 
character  are  to  be  observed — ^by  the  observing.  The  honest  and  dis- 
honest ;  the  unfortunate  and  the  profligate  debtor ;  the  prudent  and 
the  imprudent ;  the  good  and  the  bad — are  all  mixed  up  together 
here  without  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  law ;  all  are  treated 
alike  as  criminals !  To  those  who  are  fond  of  the  study  of  human 
nature  it  certainly  is  a  most  interesting  place.  Not  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  get  out  of  it ;  but,  being  in  it^  I  may  as  well  make  the  best 
of  the  accident,  and  draw  all  the  good  I  can  out  of  the  evil ;  and,  as 
the  bees  extract  honey  from  plants  the  most  poisonous,  so  may  I 
gather  the  good  fruits  of  knowledge  and  experience  from  ^s  mise* 
rable  receptacle  of  bruised  and  broken  hearts. 
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"  The  noblest  study  of  mankind'*  the  poet  says,  **  is  man.**  And 
so  on  the  whole  I  ought  to  consider  myself  fortunate  in  having  the 
opportmiity  of  pursuing  this  ^^  noblest  study  "^at  my  leisure,  and  unin- 
temipted  by  the  distractions  of  the  outer  world.  To  make  the  best 
of  one's  condition  is  the  true  philosophy. 

Besides,  eyery  condition  of  life  has  its  advantages.  I  sometimes 
eompare  myself  to  one  of  the  philosophers  of  old,  who  shut  themselves 
op  m  silent  caves,  in  order  to  meditate  better  on  the  nature  and  des« 
tinies  of  man.  And  at  other  times  I  consider  myself  to  be  in  the 
same  position  as  a  religious  monk  in  a  monastery,  relieved  from  the 
cares  of  the  world,  and  glad  to  devote  myself  unrestrained  to  the 
liigher  contemplations  of  another  world— of  time,  and  of  eternity. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  the  world  ?  What  are  the  cares  and  va- 
nities of  the  world  to  me  ?  Ministers  go  in  and  ministers  go  out,  and 
how  do  their  party  quarrels  affect  me  ?  The  funds  fall,  and  I  hear 
the  echoes  of  the  complaints  of  those  who  are  ruined  and  lost ;  but 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  funds  is  nothing  to  me  I  Thank  Heaven  I  I 
have  caught  myself  saying,  I  have  no  money  in  the  funds ;  and  I 
have  retired  to  my  solitary  cell,  and  with  my  pennyworth  of  bread 
and  halfpenny  worth  of  radishes  I  have  dined  like  a  philosopher  I 
And  then  the  luxury  of  a  pipe !  How  it  soothes  the  mind  to  medi- 
tation! And  how  calmly  and  dispassionately  one  can  contemplate 
mankind  in  all  their  various  conditions  ! 

I  have  heard  a  good  many  definitions  of  the  animal  **  man."  Some 
deeoibe  him  as  a  Inped  implumis,  to  distinguish  him  from  other  crea- 
tures on  two  legs  which  are  covered  with  feathers.  A  witty  French- 
man describes  him  as  a  *'  cooking  animal,"  man  being  the  only  one 
who  prepares  bis  food  by  fire  before  he  eats  it.  •  The  noblest  defini- 
tion of  man  is,  perhaps,  that  of  the  Latin  poet,  who  describes  him  as 
the  animal  on  whom  the  Creator  granted  the  privilege  of  walking 
erect,  and  of  beholding  the  heavens  without  being  obliged  to  raise  his 
head ;  as  he  expresses  it, — ''  Os  auhUme  dedit  ccdumque  iueri.**  Lord 
Monhoddo  would  have  it  that  we  were  originally  monkeys,  and  that 
the  absence  of  tails  is  to  be  attributed  to  our  having  contracted  the 
habit  of  a  sitting  posture,  which  in  progress  of  time  wore  them  out. 
But  that  was  an  ignoble  idea ;  though  in  certain  cases,  perhaps,  not 
altogether  inapplicable.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  a 
definition  of  my  own,  and  to  say,  that  '*  man  is  an  animal  that  con- 
tracts debts.**    To  parody  the  celebrated  lines  of  Pope  — 

*<  Of  all  afflictions  man  has  suffer*d  yet. 
The  hArdest  surely  is  to  be  in  debt !  '* 

But  really  I  think  my  definition  is  the  best  one  after  all.  Man 
is  the  only  animal  that  has  the  idea  of  contracting  debts.  In  my 
fandfal  moments  I  have  thought  that  I  could  trace  this  innate  idea 
imj^anted  in  man  to  the  earliest  times  of  his  creation.  It  has  often 
Btniek  me,  that  it  was  owing  to  that  characteristic  propensity  that 
Eve  borrowed  the  apple  from  the  tree,  which  has  caused  such  mis- 
chief ever  since.  In  that  case  the  serpent  was  the  usurious  dis- 
comiter ;  Eve  drew  the  bill ;  Adam  endorsed  it ;  and  thence  all  the 
eyil  eonsequencee  which  ever  since  have  attended  such  transactions. 
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A  very  jocnlar  fellow  who  was  in  here,  humoronsly  divided  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  into  two  classes — "  borrowers  and  lenders." 
He  contends  that  it  is  owing  to  the  antagonistic  characters  of  these 
two  classes  that  the  world  is  kept  in  motion.  What  can  a  man  do, 
he  sajs,  who  is  bom  into  the  world  with  nothing  ?  He  must  begin 
by  borrowing.  He  borrows  from  his  cradle;  he  borrows  through 
life ;  and,  when  he  dies,  he  borrows  the  space  of  earth  that  he  is 
buried  in,  till  his  body  decays,  and  pays  back  its  component  parts 
which  it  had  borrowed  from  the  elements  :  and,  more  than  that,  his 
very  soul — ^his  ethereal  and  immortal  part — began  by  borrowing  his 
body  which  it  dwelt  in.  So  that  the  whole  system  of  nature  is  one  of 
borrowing  ;  and  to  condemn  a  man  for  doing  that  which  is  his  des- 
tiny is  unfair  in  the  extreme. 

But  my  ingenious  acquaintance  placed  the  position  of  a  man  who 
has  debts  in  a  more  exculpatory  and  satisfactory  light  still ;  for 
he  contended  that  his  state  of  indebtedness,  as  he  called  it, 
was  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  respectability.  Before  a  man  can 
get  into  debt,  he  said,  he  must  have  credit ;  and  what  is  credit  but 
the  practical  acknowledgment  of  a  man's  good  character  and  general 
respectability  ?  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  oBteris  paribuSy  the  greater 
a  man's  debts  the  greater  his  credit,  and,  inferentially,  the  greater 
his  respectability.  E  principiiSy  therefore,  he  pleasantly  urged,  if  a 
man  has  no  debts  he  is  to  be  set  down  as  a  doubtful  character,  whom 
no  one  will  trust ;  for,  seeing  that  it  is  man's  nature  to  get  into  debt, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  would  get  into  debt  if  he  could ;  and  if 
he  cannot  he  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  suspicious  person,  with  whom  it 
behoves  you  to  be  cautious  in  your  dealings. 

It  is  with  individuals,  he  continued,  as  with  nations.  Show  me 
the  country  that  is  not  in  debt^  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  in  debt 
only  because  it  is  not  in  credit ;  for  be  sure  it  would  borrow  if  it 
could.  Look  at  our  own  country.  It  is  one  system  of  debt  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  First  and  foremost  there's  the  National  Debt.  The 
Government  first  gets  into  debt  with  all  its  servants,  and  in  all  its 
purchases ;  then  it  borrows  monev  to  pay  its  debts,  and  it  borrows 
more  money  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  money  that  it  borrowed :  and 
what  is  your  paper  currency  and  your  bank  notes  but  one  vast  system 
of  credit  ?  I  have  not  a  bank  note  by  me,  but  if  you  should  ever 
chance  to  see  one  again,  observe  what  it  says, — it  promises  to  pay! 
The  Gk>vemQient  promises  to  pay  the  Bank,  and  the  Bank  promises  to 
pay  the  bank  notes  which  it  lendis  to  the  Government,  and  every  body 
promises  to  pay  every  body  else ;  and,  in  short,  it's  all  debt !  The 
whole  nation  is  always  in  debt.  As  Shakspeare  would  have  said,  if 
he  had  written  on  the  subject,  ''  All  the  world's  in  gage,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  merely  debtors ;  they  have  their  lendings  and  their 
borrowings,  and  one  m^  in  his  time  has  many  debts." 

I  remember,  said  he,  one  day,  when  he  was  dwelling  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  he  never  allowed  care  to  beset  him  if  he  could  help  it^  and 
always  looked  at  things  on  the  best  side,  *^  There  was  a  man  who 
undertook  to  walk  a  thousand  miles  in  a  tiiousand  hours  on  the  high 
road,  not  far  out  of  town ;  and  there  was  a  placard  on  a  pole  at  each 
end  of  the  line  where  he  walked  backwards  and  forwards,  on  which  it 
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Wis  Stated  that  the  object  of  his  task  was  to  enable  him  to  pay  his 
debts.  My  worthy  tator,  who  accompanied  me,  took  the  opportunity 
to  throw  in  a  moral  observation,  and  observed  to  me  very  impressively, 
"You  see,  Ned,  a  man  runs  into  debt  and  walks  outl"  He  further 
illustrated  his  idea  by  endeavouring  to  explain  to  me,  Malthusically, 
that  debts  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  the  means  of  paying 
them  in  an  arithmetical  one.  But  that  is  not  the  point:  what  I 
wanted  to  exemplify  was,  the  feeling  of  the  public  on  the  occasion  ; 
for  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  for  the  pedestrian  to  have  been 
enabled  to  contract  debts  at  all,  he  must  have  been  a  respectable 
man,  and  was  deserving  of  the  support  of  the  public.  The  end  of  it 
was,  that  he  realised  a  considerable  sum  by  the  speculation  ;  and  here, 
said  Ned,  was  a  proof  of  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  get  into  debt." 

This  Ned  Attical  was  a  young  fellow  whom  I  took  a  great  liking 
to,  for  he  was  a  good-looking  cheerful  fellow,  and  just  the  rogue  to 
make  his  way  with  women  ;  but  in  the  present  instance  he  succeeded 
by  showing  neglect  and  not  attentions,  so  capricious  are  women  in  their 
natures,  and  so  apt  are  they  to  be  influenced  by  motives  the  very  op- 
posite to  those  on  which  some  calculate. 

Any  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Fleet  prison  about  thirty 
years  ago,  must  remember  the  young  woman  who  was  always  pointed 
out  to  strangers  as  "  The  Beauty  of  the  Fleet."  She  was  a  most 
extraordinary  character ;  of  course  I  knew  her  well  and  her  whole 
history.  She  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  turnkeys,  and  had  been 
born  in  the  prison,  and  indeed  had  seldom  slept  out  of  it.  She  lived 
with  her  father  and  mother  in  a  sort  of  double  room  in  the  Fair,  the 
name  given  to  a  subterranean  part  of  the  prison,  where  debtors  were 
glad  to  get  a  room  when  no  other  was  to  be  had^  although,  to  speak  the 
truth,  these  were  not  to  be  compared,  in  point  of  ventilation  and  com- 
fort, to  the  dens  of  the  beasts  at  Exeter  Change.  I  have  described 
this  place  in  another  story,  and  a  tragic  affair  which  took  place  in  it. 
—  Well, —  it  was  down  in  the  Fair  that  her  father  and  mother  kept  a 
shop :  they  sold  almost  everything  that  was  wanted  by  the  inmates  of 
the  prison  ;  and  as  he  gave  credit  freely  to  respectable  persons — for 
in  no  place  perhaps  is  credit  more  freely  given,  or  moi*e  honestly 
returned,  than  in  this  prison  for  debt — ^his  shop  was  much  frequented, 
and  he  made  a  good  deal  of  money  by  his  business.  Besides  which, 
he  had  several  rooms  in  the  prison  which  he  rented  of  the  lower  class 
of  prisoners,  and  which  he  furnished  and  relet  advantageously  to  those 
who  could  afford  to  pay  for  them.  His  daughter  served  in  the  shop ; 
and  although  it  might  be  supposed  that  such  a  dungeon  was  the  last 
place  in  the  world  for  a  rose  to  bud  and  bloom  in,  she  was  always  in 
good  health  and  always  had  an  air  of  freshness,  which  was  quite 
charming  for  her  father*s  customers  to  see.  I  suppose  it  was  that, 
haying  been  bom  underground  and  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
same  pUce,  her  constitution  had  become  assimilated  to  the  locality, 
ud  that  she  was  enabled  thereby,  like  a  flower,  to  flourish  and  expand 
where  others  withered  and  died. 

She  was  a  beautiful  girl ;  very  fair,  with  large  blue  eyes,  and  flaxen 
hair;  and  of  a  most  graceful  figure.  But  what  was  most  extraordinary 
y^BS,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  sorts  of  vice  and  immorality,  she  had 
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grown  up  in  purity,  uncontaminated  and  unharmed  bj  the  noxious 
examples  around  her.  To  be  sure,  she  had  been  kept  strictly,  from 
childhood,  under  her  mother's  eye,  whose  side  she  never  left ;  and  she 
had  not  been  personally  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  evil  example 
which  was  sadly  abundant  in  the  prison  ;  but  still  it  was  a  most  re- 
markable thing,  that  she  should  be  the  virtuous  girl  that  she  was,  in 
such  a  place,  and  in  the  way  of  so  many  temptations.  But  so  it  was ; 
and  her  beauty,  her  steady  conduct,  and  her  modest  demeanour  made 
her  stand  out  in  stronger  and  brighter  relief  from  the  contrast  of  her 
merit  with  her  disadvantageous  position. 

It  was  in  this  shop  that  Ned  got  acquainted  with  her.  As  I  said 
before,  he  made  his  way  with  her  in  the  very  contrary  way  to  what 
others  did,  who  took  the  opportunity,  when  they  went  to  the  shop  to 
buy  a  candle,  or  a  morsel  of  cheese,  or  a  rasher  of  bacon,  or  a  screw 
of  tobacco  (for  all  sorts  of  things  were  sold  there),  to  say  such  civil 
and  gallant  things  as  were  naturally  prompted  by  the  sight  of  a  pretty 
girl  in  such  a  hole.  But  Ned  never  spoke  to  her  ;  not  that  he  had 
any  plan  or  design  in  taking  that  course,  but  as  I  judge,  it  was  an 
unconscious  homage  on  his  part  paid  to  beauty,  accompanied,  as  it 
was,  by  a  virtuous  reputation. 

I  remember  his  saying  to  me  once,  in  one  of  his  serious  moods, 
which  were  not  very  frequent,  that  it  made  his  heart  bleed  to  see  such 
a  beautiful  girl  in  such  a  horrible  place.  Now  to  me  there  was  no- 
thing horrible  in  the  place  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  I  thought  it  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  sights  in  the  prison,  to  see  the  rows  of  candles 
all  so  nicely  arranged,  and  hanging  in  sorts  irom  their  different  hooks, 
with  here  and  there  a  flitch  of  bacon  and  a  ham ;  and  canisters  of  tea, 
and  loaves  of  sugar  looking  so  tidy  in  their  blue  paper  night-caps, 
tapering  to  a  point.  And  on  the  counter  the  nice  fresh  butter,  with 
the  capacious  tub  of  salt,  and  the  jars  of  tobacco — Virginia,  short- 
cut, and  returns,  all  ready  to  the  hand ;  with  the  nice-looking  eggs, 
and  the  cheese,  and  the  soap,  and  the  loaves  of  bread  and  pots  of 
blacking  ranged  in  rows,  one  over  the  other ;  to  me  the  sight  of  all 
these  things,  though  I  grant,  from  the  confined  space,  they  were  un- 
avoidably mingled  together  in  a  little  confusion  sometimes,  was  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  in  the  Fleet ;  and  the  shop,  as  may  be  supposed, 
was  the  place  of  general  resort  with  all  the  inmates  of  the  prison 
when  any  thing  was  wanted. 

Ned  used  to  go  there,  of  course,  as  well  as  the  rest ;  and  whether 
it  was  that  his  silence  and  seeming  disregard,  so  different  from  that 
of  the  other  male  customers,  piqued  the  girl,  or  that  there  was  a  some- 
thing in  his  manner  and  in  his  eyes  which  conveyed  to  her  the  exist- 
ence of  feelings  which  sympathised  with  her  own ;  however  that  might 
be,  the  fact  was,  that  Nancy's  heart  got  touched ;  and  when  Ned 
looked  at  her  with  that  commiserating  gaase  with  which,  as  he  more 
than  once  told  me,  he  could  not  help  regarding  her,  the  girl  wonld 
blush  and  look  pensive,  and  make  mistakes,  serving  out  soap  instead 
of  cheese,  and  giving  snuff  instead  of  pepper,  which  made  her  mother 
scold  her,  and  surprised  the  customers.  The  way  in  which  her  secret 
was  betrayed  was  not  less  remarkable  than  the  circumstance  of  its 
existence. 
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The  intelligence  of  the  eyes  between  Ned  and  Nancy  had  continued 
some  time,  and  Ned  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  make  of  it ;  for,  as 
I  was  his  confidant  in  all  his  affairs,  he  used  to  talk  to  me  about  it, 
when  he  chanced  to  go  into  the  shop  one  afternoon,  when  Nancy's 
mother  was  not  there,  for  a  sheet  of  letter-paper : 

"What  sort  of  paper  will  you  have?"  asked  Nancy,  blushing,  as 
usual,  with  her  eyes  turned  away  ;  "  the  best  ?" 

"  The  best  that  you  have,"  said  Ned,  in  his  cheerful  way ;  "  such 
as  yon  would  use  yourself  for  a  love  letter." 

"  I  don't  write  love  letters,  sir,"  said  Nancy  gravely. 

**Nor  I,  neither,"  said  Ned;  "but  if  I  did  I  know  who  I  would 
write  them  to." 

This,  Ned  told  me,  he  said  in  a  careless  way,  without  much  meaning ; 

but  the  girl  flushed  up  at  it,  and  as  she  found  it  difficult  in  her  little 

agitation  to  separate  the  sheet  that  Ned  asked  for  from  the  rest  of  the 

quarter  quire,  Ned  helped  her,  and  in  the  operation  their  hands  met. 

This  touching  of  hands  seemed,  as  Ned  described  it,  to  act  as  an 

electric  shock  on  the  girl.     She  was  not  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 

perhaps  it  was  the  first  time  that  she  felt  a  sensation  that  was  novel 

to  her ;  for  she  dropped  the  sheets  of  paper,  and  they  fell  flying  about 

the  floor.    "  I  don't  know  why  I  did  it,"  said  Ned,  "but  I  took  the  girl's 

hand  and  pressed  it,  not  by  any  means  in  a  disrespectful  manner,  but 

rather  warmly  perhaps ;  and  in  a  moment  she  shot  off  into  the  inner 

room,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  her  that  day.     Her  mother  came  in  a  few 

minutes  after,  and,  picking  up  the  paper,  handed  me  the  sheet  which 

I  wanted;  but  a  thought  seized  me  at  the  moment — I  bought  another 

one.    The  idea  of  the  love  letter  ran  in  my  head,  and  partly  from 

idleness,  and  partly  from  a  vague  curiosity  to  know  how  she  would 

receive  it,  I  wrote  to  her  a  real  love  letter,  in  which  I  said  a  great 

many  things,  I  confess,  which  I  did  not  feel ;  but  I  believe  when 

lovers  feel  least  they  express  themselves  best,  and  vice  versa/* 

I  told  my  young  friend,  that  he  ought  not  to  trifle  with  the  affec- 
tions of  a  girl  even  in  a  prison,  and  although  she  was  no  better  than  a 
tumkey^s  daughter,  that  she  was  very  pretty,  and  what  was  better, 
modest  and  virtuous ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  shameful  thing  to  bring 
her  to  any  harm.  He  said,  it  was  only  for  fun  that  he  did  it :  and 
that  it  would  be  an  amusement  to  them  both. 

Neither  he  nor  I  thought  at  the  time  of  the  depth  of  passion  and 
disinterestness  of  affection  which  that  humble  girl  was  capable  of  feel- 
ing, and  which  she  displayed  in  a  manner  which  will  be  remembered 
as  long  as  the  remembrance  of  the  Fleet  shall  exist. 

He  contrived  to  convey  his  letter  to  her,  unperceived  by  her  watchful 
mother,  and  he  was  surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  girl 
received  the  contraband  artiole,  as  well  as  the  cleverness  which  she 
showed  in  concealing  the  action  from  her  mother ;  which  confirmed 
me  in  my  opinion  that  all  women  are  endowed  by  nature  with  pecu- 
liar talents  for  carrying  on  love  intrigues,  and  that  in  that  matter 
they  require  no  teaching,  their  knowledge  coming  as  it  were  by 

instinct 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  this  first  declaration  of  a  lover  in  lan- 
guaire  the  moet  fascinating  and  glowing,  for  Ned  had  great  talents 
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and  was  a  most  accomplished  scholar,  was  eagerly  devoured  by  one 
who  had  never  been  addressed  in  such  flattering  and  at  the  same  time 
respectful  terms  before  ;  and  who  was  eager  to  know  what  an  admirer 
could  say  under  such  circumstances.  It  was  the  day  after  the  deli- 
very of  his  epistle,  that  Ned  went  down  to  the  shop  under  the  pre- 
tence of  buying  some  trifle,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how 
the  girl  would  look  after  reading  his  letter.  Never  had  he  seen  her 
look  so  pretty  and  so  cheerful !  She  was  all  smiles  for  every  one  ; 
and  in  her  new  happiness  she  was  for  giving  over-measure  and  over- 
weight to  all  the  customers,  so  as  to  draw  down  the  severe  rebuke  of 
her  mother,  who  was  astonished  at  the  exuberance  of  her  daughter's 
vivacity.  She  did  not  look  at  Ned  when  he  went  in,  but  kept  her 
eyes  carefully  away  irom  him,  though  she  blushed  as  red  as  scarlet, 
which  made  her  mother  open  the  window  at  the  side-,  seeing  that  the 
place  was  too  close  for  her. 

While  her  mother's  back  was  turned,  and  in  a  moment,  she  asked 
Ned  what  he  wanted,  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  placed  in  his 
hand  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  which  she  took  from  a  drawer. 

^'  Another  sheet  of  letter  paper,"  she  said  ;  as  her  mother  turned 
round.     "  Why  sir,  what  a  letter  writer  you  are  !" 

"  What  is  that  ?"  said  her  mother,  looking  sharply  about. 

"  Only  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  for  Mr.  Attical." 

"  One  penny,  sir." 

Ned  perceived  that  there  was  something  folded  up  between  the 
leaves  which  felt  like  a  letter ;  but  laying  it  down  for  a  moment  on 
the  counter,  while  he  searched  in  his  pockets  for  the  penny,  the 
mother,  to  Nancy's  infinite  dismay,  laid  her  hand  on  the  paper,  to 
remove  it  out  of  the  way  while  she  served  another  customer.  The 
look  of  terror  which  Nancy  gave  at  that  moment,  was  sufficient 
to  convince  him  that  within  the  folds  of  that  paper  was  deposited  her 
secret ;  and  when  Ned  promptly  seized  his  purchase,  and  in  answer 
to  her  mother's  usual  question,  <*  whether  she  could  serve  him  with 
any  thing  else,"  replied,  holding  up  the  paper  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  that  ''he  had  got  all  he  wanted,"  Nancy  laugh^,  and 
blushed  again,  understanding,  as  she  well  did,  the  significance  and  the 
appositeness  of  his  reply. 

What  was  in  that  letter  I  never  knew,  for  he  never  showed  it  to 
me.  But  he  said  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  hand- 
writing was  really  beautiful,  and  that  the  letter  was  as  well  expressed 
as  if  it  had  been  written  by  the  best  educated  lady  in  the  land. 
After  this,  I  observed  he  never  talked  lightly  about  Nancy,  nor, 
indeed,  so  much  as  he  had  been  used  to  do ;  but  I  was  aware  that  he 
continued  his  correspondence  with  her,  and  I  observed  that  every 
day  he  grew  more  serious  and  thoughtful.  I  fancied,  too,  that  I 
could  tell  when  he  was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  mistress,  by  the 
little  adornment  of  his  person  on  such  occasions.  When  it  came  to 
that,  I  saw  that  it  was  becoming  serious ;  and  I  talked  with  him  about 
it ;  asking  him  what  were  his  designs  and  intentions  ;  adding,  that  I 
would  not  allow  the  girl  to  be  deceived  by  him ;  and  declaring,  that 
if  I  thought  he  would  attempt  to  wrong  the  girl,  I  wotdd  warn  her 
father  and  mother  of  it. 
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He  assured  me,  verj  earnestly,  that  he  had  no  such  unworthy 
intentions ;  that  certainlj  he  had  begun  his  correspondence  with  the 
girl  without  any  particular  motives,  other  than  amusement ;  but  he 
confessed,  that  the  sentiments  expressed  by  her  in  her  letters,  which 
were  evidently  the  effusions  of  a  sincere  and  innocent  heart,  had 
made  a  powerful  impression  on  him,  and  had  converted  that  which 
at  first  was  no  more  than  a  trifling  inclination,  into  a  real  passion ; 
and  that,  in  short,  if  ever  he  had  the  means,  he  would  certainly  marry 
her,  and  trust  to  fortune  for  the  rest. 

I  remonstrated  with  him  on  this,  and  represented  to  him  the  differ- 
ence of  their  stations ;  that  he  was  of  a  good  family,  though  a  poor 
man,  and  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  turnkeys  of  the 
prison. 

He  said  he  did  not  care  for  that ;  that  he  had  no  relation  from 
whom  he  had  any  expectations,  or  who  had  any  right  to  control  him  ; 
and  that,  as  he  was  his  own  master,  he  would  do  as  he  pleased. 

"  But  how  will  you  get  out  of  this  prison  ?  "  said  I.  "  It  is  of  no 
use  disguising  the  fact  from  ourselves ;  you  are  in  for  a  heavy  debt, 
and  there  is  no  chance  of  your  being  let  out.  I  do  not  wish  to 
depress  your  spirits,  but  it  is  best  that  you  should  understand 
correctly  your  position  and  your  prospects.  I  fear,"  I  added, 
"that  you  must  consider  yourself  as  one  of  those  destined  to  pass 
many  years  of  your  life  in  this  wretched  place.  Under  such 
circumstances,  even  if  there  were  no  other  objections  to  the  course 
which  you  are  pursuing,  it  is  a  question  for  an  honourable  man  like 
joarself,  to  consider  whether  it  is  fair  to  engage  this  girl's  affections, 
hamble  as  she  is,  and,  by  such  cruel  thoughtlessness,  to  disappoint 
her,  and  perhaps  to  blast  all  her  happiness  for  life.  It  is  an  old  say- 
ing outside  these  walls,  that '  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth ;  *  it  is  likely  to  run  rougher  inside.  And  here  you  are,"  I 
continued,  *^  a  prisoner  for  debt  within  the  walls  of  the  Fleet.  And 
it  would  be  no  easy  matter,"  said  I,  pointing  to  the  revolving  iron 
spikes  on  the  top  of  the  high  wall,  "  to  get  over  those  obstacles.  We 
may  say  of  the  Fleet  prison,  as  Virgil  said  of  the  shades  below,  *  Fa^ 
cUit  descensus  Avemi;*  it's  easy  enough  to  get  in,  but  to  get  out! 
that's  another  matter.  There's  only  one  way  of  doing  that ;  and  that 
is  by  paying  the  money  ;  and  in  your  case  you  might  as  well  think  of 
paying  the  national  debt  I     Here  you  are,  and  here  you  must  stay." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  he.  "  Here  I  am,  but  here  I,  perhaps, 
shall  not  stay ;  and  I  shall  not  pay  the  money,  neither." 

'<Ha  !"  said  I,  "what  does  that  mean?" 

^  1  know  I  can  trust  you,"  he  replied ;  '^  besides,  I  shall  want  you, 
perhaps,  to  assist  me.  ^Before  another  week  is  over,  I  shall  be  on  the 
oatside  of  that  wall." 

I  shook  my  head  ;  for  in  my  time  I  had  known  many  attempts  to 
escape,  which  had  never  succeeded. 

*'  It  is  not  to  be  done,"  I  said.  "  You  have  no  money  to  bribe  the 
turnkeys,  even  if  they  were  open  to  it.  And  what  else  have  you  to 
trust  to  ?  " 

He  looked  round  cautiously,  and  putting  his  mouth  to  my  ear,  he 
whispered, — 
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«  Woman's  wit !  *" 

I  started  at  this  intimation,  for  I  guessed  what  it  pointed  ftt ;  but 
some  of  our  fellow-prisoners  interrupting  us,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
learning  more  of  Ned's  schemes  that  night ;  and  before  I  went  to  bed 
I  ruminated  a  good  deal,  as  I  smoked  my  pipe,  on  the  danger  of  any 
such  attempt  I  waited  for  the  morning,  therefore,  with  mudi  anxiety, 
though,  I  confess,  not  unmixed  with  considerable  curiosity,  to  know 
what  would  be  the  end  of  it. 


IMPERFECTION  OF  MAN. 


Life  is  a  chequer'd  scene  to  all  on  earth  : 
Mirth  follows  grief,  and  grief  succeeds  to  mirth : 
E*en  as  the  globe  revolves  in  ceaseless  roll. 
And  light  or  darkness  cheers  or  chills  the  soul  — 
Man  is  compounded  both  of  good  and  ill ; 
Virtue  and  vice  divide  his  fitful  will : 
None  are  so  good  some  blemish  doth  not  blot  — - 
None  are  so  bad  some  good  redeemeth  not. 

Prize  Essay ^ 
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(from  the   PAPEBS  of  the  late  J  E A.^   ESQ.) 

When  the  Portuguese,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  inquired  concerning 
the  Chinese,  he  is  reported  to  have  received  for  answer,  that  they 
were  a  curious  sort  of  short  people,  with  square  heads,  Hat  noses, 
copper  visages,  and  small  feet ;  who  were,  moreover,  characterised 
by  having  their  seats  of  honour  in  tails,  growing,  not  where  tails  are 
usually  seen,  but  somewhere  between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  spine ; 
of  whose  institutions,  customs,  and  manners  little  could  be  learnt,  on 
account  of  their  jealous  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  the  interior  of  their 
oountry.  I  have  often  thought,  while  reflecting  on  the  limited  infor- 
mation possessed  by  the  public  on  the  subject  of  the  **  Bar,"  that  a 
parallel  reply,  probably,  awaits  any  cursory  inquirer  concerning  that 
unprecedented  body.  He  might  be  told  it  consisted  of  individuals 
wearing  antique  wigs,  white  cravats,  —  monkish  bands,  and  fantastic 
black  or  blue  gowns,  who  claimed  the  right  of  monopolising  the  repre- 
sentation of  suitors  in  our  Courts  of  law,  or  the  pleading  of  their 
causes,  this  privilege  being  obtained  by  eating  a  number  of  dinners 
within  a  specified  period,  at  a  particular  spot.  And  that  might  be  all. 
It  is  true  that  the  **  Bar"  have  not  practised  so  rigid  a  system  of 
exclusion  as  our  new  allies ;  and  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  mode  of 
attaining  the  captivating  degree  of  ^^Barrister-at-law,"  may  be  disco- 
vered with  less  difficulty  than  our  ancestors  experienced  in  obtaining 
information  about  the  renl  nature  and  description  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Celestial  Empire ;  still,  very  little  knowledge  prevails  without  the 
circle,  of  the  actual  habits  and  customs  of  the  ''  Bar."  The  few  old 
writers  (known  only  to  the  learned)  who  have  discoursed  upon  it,  have 
confined  their  attention  to  the  probable  origin,  and  the  regulations  of 
the  "  Inns  of  Court,"  from  which  it  springs.  Slave  a  few  remarks, 
(too  unconnected  to  be  perfectly  intelligible)  at  distant  intervals,  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  nothing  in  fact  has  ever  been  published 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  "  Bar,"  within  the  popular  compre- 
hension, a  circumstance,  I  am  satisfied,  many  have  lived  to  regret.  It 
has  not  been  thus  with  the  other  branches  of  the  legal  profession. 
Attorneys  and  solicitors  are,  and  have  been,  frequent  subjects  of 
writing  and  conversation.  Few  adults  are  ignorant  of  their  doings ; 
but  the  '^  Bar  "  seems  like  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  of  old,  which  the 
initiated  were  forbidden  to  explain  to  the  vulgar,  whose  knowledge  of 
them  was  consequently  derived  from  vague  and  doubtful  reports,  which 
nusrepresented  the  facts.  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  public  mis- 
apprehension of  the  real  character  of  the  "Bar,"  is  not  a  whit  the  less 
than  that  of  the  Greeks  in  respect  of  the  orgies  of  Eleusis.  The  distor- 
tion of  a  stick  in  a  tub  of  water  would  not  be  a  distant  illustration  of 
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the  deception  under  which  the  commonalty  lahour  as  to  the  gen$  togaia 
of  our  judicial  sjstem.  Heartily  do  I  wish,  for  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  many,  that  the  deception  was  as  innocent. 

May  every  parent,  who  designs  a  son  for  the  "  Bar,"  in  fond  anti- 
cipation of  hereafter  rejoicing  over  his  elevation  to  the  judgment 
seat ;  may  every  one  who  aspires  to  the  dignity  conferred  by  a 
gown  and  wig,  in  hopeful  prospect  of  being  one  day  clothed  in 
ermine ;  may  all  who,  dazzled  by  the  brilliance  of  the  temple  of  legal 
fame,  as  it  shines  afar,  would  rush  eagerly  forward  to  climb  the  steep 
that  leads  to  it ;  may  all  of  these  have  an  opportuuity  of  pondering 
over  these  pages  ere  embarking  on  the  trebly  hazardous  speculation, 
for  they  may  be  assured  that  in  no  other  will  they  sooner  discover  that 

"  The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes, 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below. 
Fails  in  the  promised  largeness." 

I  must  now  pause  from  my  subject  for  a  moment  to  say  a  few 
words  regarding  myself,  that  my  reader  may  be  in  no  uncertainty  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  my  details.  I  am  a  barrister,  and  none  but  a 
barrister  could  acquire  a  knowledge  of  them.  But,  as  a  member  of 
the  body  that  I  am  about  to  describe,  I  may  naturally  be  supposed  to 
be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  it,  and  thus  to  write  with  a  biassed  mind. 
Yet  such  will  not  be  the  fact.  Within  two  or  three  years  after  my 
*'  call,"  now  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  fortune  enabling  me  to  indulge  a 
disposition  like  that  of  Dumont,  the  friend  of  Benlham,  to  be  an  ob- 
server rather  than  an  actor,  I  ceased  early  to  perplex  myself  with 
"  practice,*'  and  have  since  crossed  the  meridian  of  life,  untroubled, 
throughout  my  journey,  by  the  torturing  ambition  which  is  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  profession.  I  have  seen  many  juniors  rise  to  various 
ranks  above  me  without  envy,  malice,  hatred,  or  uncharitableness  of 
any  kind,  for  I  aspired  not  to  honours.  No  cruel  anxieties  have 
molested  me,  though  I  have  mingled  with  the  less  reflective  actors  on 
the  world's  stage,  as  well  for  amusement  as  instruction  in  all  the  ways 
of  man.  A  philosophical  indifference  to  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
added  to  a  sufficient  estate,  enables  me  to  form  impartial  opinions,  to 
which  no  one  is  equal  whose  judgment  is  liable  to  be  swayed  by  hopes 
or  disappointments.  If,  then,  there  be  any  truth  in  the  remark  of 
Enobarbus,  in  '<  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,"  that 


« 


men's  judgments  are 


A  parcel  of  their  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them,** 

the  reader  need  not  fear,  lest  my  pen  trace  not  the  characters  of 
truth,  while  I  discourse  on  the  "  Bar  of  England." 

It  is  no  part  of  my  design  to  enter  on  any  antiquarian  disquisitions. 
I  desire  to  be  practically  useful,  according  to  the  modes  and  manners 
of  the  present  age.  Nevertheless,  as  consideration  tells  me  that  some 
of  my  future  observations  may  not  be  readily  understood  without  a 
previous  reference  to  the  lights  of  other  days,  I  shall  so  far  allude  to 
them  as  I  may  deem  necessary  to  preserve  the  unprofessional  reader 
from  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  which  might  otherwise  mar  the 
pleasure  of  perusaL 
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The  power  of  creating  <'  barristers,"  or  ''  counsel,"  as  thej  are 
called,  is  Tested  solelj  in  the  governors  of  four  anomalous,  unincor- 
porated societies,  known  as  *'  Inns  of  Court."  When  or  how  they 
acquired  an  authority  which,  in  effect,  exercises  an  important  influ- 
ence over  a  people  at  large,  which  was  no  party  to  the  conferring  of  it, 
is  DOW  more  a  matter  of  surmise  than  proof,  though  the  materials  for 
forming  our  opinion  are  such  as  to  justify  a  belief  of  its  general  accu- 
racy. In  the  early  ages  of  £ngland,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt, 
that  the  ministers  of  religion,  as  they  had  monopolised  all  general 
learning,  possessed  exclusively  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  which  were 
then  unwritten,  and  preserved  only  in  the  memory ;  in  fact,  schools  of 
law  were  maintained  in  all  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  the  judges  of  the 
knd  being  selected  from  the  dignitaries  of  the  church.  While,  there- 
fore, the  study  of  the  law  was  thus  limited,  and  the  Courts  of  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas  were  ambulatory,  that  is,  were  held  where- 
ever  the  sovereign  happened  to  reside  ;  and  while,  in  addition,  the 
clergy,  a.  «.  the  lawyers,  were  necessarily  spread  over  the  kingdom  by 
the  nature  of  their  vocation,  no  cause  existed  for  the  establishment 
of  separate  and  independent  legal  institutions.  The  Norman  Con- 
quest, however,  was  the  means  of  bringing  over  to  this  country 
"  shoab"  —  to  use  Blackstone's  expression  —  of  foreign  clergymen, 
who^  being  total  strangers  to  the  unwritten  customs  and  maxims  which 
compose  our  common  law,  were  anxious  to  introduce  others  with 
which  they  were  familiar ;  and,  more  especially,  those  of  the  civil 
law,  which  had  been  readily  adopted  by  them  on  the  discovery  of  a  copy 
of  Justinian's  ^^  Pandects,"  about  1130.  The  stubborn  resistance  of 
the  people  to  the  subversion  of  rules  of  justice  to  which  they  were 
attached  in  favour  of  others  which  were  repugnant  to  them,  first  led, 
in  all  probability,  to  the  study  of  the  law  by  laymen ;  because,  as  the 
foreigners  were  successful  in  forcing  the  adoption  of  the  civil  law  in 
the  universities  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  where  their  influence  was 
paramount,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  that  of  the  constitution,  the 
preservation  of  the  latter  came  to  depend  upon  the  people  themselves. 
Thus  we  find  the  barons  expressing  their  determination,  from  time  to 
time,  that  the  laws  to  which  they  were  accustomed  should  not  be 
changed.  The  consequence  of  this  division  between  the  clergy  and 
the  liuty  was,  that  the  former  soon  ceased  to  be  the  legal  advisers  of 
the  latter. 

Who  succeeded  the  clergy  as  professors  of  the  law  does  not  very 
clearly  appear  from  concurrent  testimony,  but,  reasoning  d  posteriori^ 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  younger  members  of  the  upper  classes  of 
society  were  the  first  to  step  into  the  vacated  places.  This  their 
position  readily  enabled  them  to  do,  while  the  honour,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  profits,  attendant  on  legal  lore,  encouraged  them  to  persevere  in 
acquiring  it.  The  deep  ignorance  in  which  the  commonalty  was 
amik  was  also  in  their  favour.  Two  circumstances,  however,  seem  to 
have  threatened  their  eventual  success  in  retaining  their  new  posts  ; 
the  one,  their  want  of  union,  and  the  second,  the  superior  learning  of 
their  clerical  opponents.  As  the  Courts  still  followed  the  sovereign,  it 
is  likely  that  the  new  lawyers  had  no  "  fixity  of  tenure,"  to  borrow  a 
phrase  of  the  craft,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  unconnectedly  dispersed 
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over  the  kingdom ;  while  the  divines,  having  entrenched  themselves 
in  the  Universities,  were  enahled  to  act  with  corporate  force,  in  pur- 
suit of  their  design  to  compel  the  adoption  of  the  civil  law  bj  the 
people  of  England,  and,  bj  this  means,  to  recover  the  domination 
which  thej  hwl  lost,  or  rather  had  failed  to  obtain,  bj  the  rashness  of 
their  early  opposition  to  deep-rooted  prejudices.  Their  efforts,  how* 
ever,  were  fated  to  be  finally  unsuccessful.  The  declarations  con- 
tained in  the  Charters  of  John  and  his  successor  Henry  the  Third, 
that  the  Courts  of  ^*  Common  Pleas  should  no  longer  follow  the 
King's  person,  but  be  held  in  some  certain  and  fixed  place,"  West- 
minster being  named,  soon  led  to  the  institution  of  ''  Inns  of  Court,'* 
in  London,  where  the  hitherto  scattered  professors  of  the  municipal 
law  assembled  together,  and,  by  a  timely  union,  ultimately  preserved 
it.  About  the  same  time  ecclesiastics  were  positively  forbidden  by 
their  superiors  to  appear  as  advocates  in  Courts  of  law,  in  the  vain 
hopes  of  degrading  the  latter  by  their  absence. 

These  '^  lans*,"  however,  were  not  immediately  established  in  the 
localities  which  now  bear  their  names,  as  a  reference  to  dates  will 
prove ;  the  charter  of  Henry  HI.  being  made  in  1224,  while  Lincoln's 
Inn  was  not  fixed  as  such  until  1310,  the  Temples  f  until  1340,  and 
Gray's  Inn,  the  last  of  all,  until  1357.  Nor  were  they  immediately 
entrusted  with  the  privilege  of  appointing  their  members  to  plead  as 
advocates  before  the  Courts.  They  were  in  the  first  instance  only 
schools  of  law,  whose  professors  from  time  to  time  purchased  places 
suitable  to  the  teaching  and  study  of  it,  the  pursuit  of  this  object  oc- 
casioning the  formation  of  various  subsidiary  Inns,  of  which  no  more 
than  eight  remain,  viz.,  Clifford's  Inn,  Staple's  Inn,  Lyon's  Inn,  Ber- 
nard's Lin,  Clement's  Inn,  New  Inn,  Thavie's  Inn,  and  Furnival's 
Inn ;  the  first  named  being  founded  in  1345,  and  the  last  in  1563. 

In- these  "  Lesser  Inns,"  as  they  were  termed  by  Fortescue,  a  con- 
siderable period  of  residence  and  study  seems  to  have  been  once  re- 
quired as  a  condition  preliminary  to  admission  into  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Inns,  the  former  being  thus  made  a  kind  of  preparatory  school 
to  the  latter.  The  course  of  education  in  each  dass  was  cidculated 
to  form,  not  merely  efficient  scholars  and  lawyers,  but  also  accom- 
plished gentlemen.  \ 

The  students  resided  within  the  boundaries,  and  dined  at  a  common 
table,  in  imitation  of  the  schools  and  colleges  monopolised  hj  the 
clergy,  a  circumstance  which,  no  doubt,  induced  Fortescue  and  Coke, 
(though  incorrectly  in  point  of  fact)  to  speak  of  the  '*  Inns  "  as  form- 
ing a  "  university. 


*  The  word  «tim**  is  synonymous  with  the  French  "kdtel.**    • 
I  An  "  outer "  Temple  is  spoken  of  in  the  old  books,  but  this  has  long  since 
merged  into  the  *< Inner"  and  "  Middle.** 

I  Dugdale  says  (Grig.  Jud.  146.)  that  the  "ions  of  court  were  so  called, 
because  the  students  studied  there,  not  only  the  laws,  but  all  such  other  exercises  as 
might  nuike  them  more  serviceable  to  the  Kin^a  Court,  such  as  dancing,  singing, 
playing  on  musical  instruments,  and  learning  divinity  on  festival  days.**  With 
great  respect  to  his  memory,  I  suspect  the  learned  antiquary's  fimcy  made  him 
overlook  the  more  natural  and  probable  cause. 
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The  siinple  mention  of  these  facts  will  readily  incline  ns  to  believe^ 
that  the  expenoes  of  the  "  curriculum "  (which  Dugdale  states  eight 
jears  were  required  to  complete)  could  not  be  very  limited^  even  if 
Sir  John  Forteacue  had  been  less  precise  in  his  information  qn  this 
point  They  never  amounted,  he  states,  to  less  than  2SL  per  annum* ; 
^  and  if  the  student  have  a  servant,  considerably  more ;  and  there- 
fore the  expences  are  so  great  that  the  students  are  all  sons  to  people 
of  qoahty."  Tha%  he  adds,  "  Merchants  seldom  care  to  lessen  their 
stock  by  going  to  such  yearly  expenoes,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  to 
be  found  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  is  not  a  gentleman  by  birth  and 
fortane«  Consequently,  they  have  a  greater  regard  for  their  charac- 
ter aud  honour  than  those  who  are  bom  and  bred  another  way." 

Still,  notwithstanding  this  consumption  of  time  and  money,  so  com- 
placently described  by  the  old  judge,  the  principal  Inns,  for  nearly 
fifty  years  at  least  after  their  institution,  could  only  declare  their 
members  qualified  to  plead  in  court  by  the  title  of  '^  utter,"  or  ''  outer 
barristers.*'  It  then  seems  to  have  rested  with  the  sovereign,  or,  as 
representing  him,  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  nomi 
Date  the  pleaders  or  advocates  from  the  body  of  the  **  outer  barris- 
ters" by  the  title  of  "  Serjeants,"  who  only  were  competent  to  address 
the  Court  aUeruu  nomine.  Hence  the  reason  outer  barristers  are 
called  in  the  old  law  books  **  apprenticH  ad  legem  f  ;  "  and  hence  we 
may  infer,  in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  that  advocates  were 
appointed  at  the  will  of  the  Crown  solely,  while  the  Courts  were  am- 
bulatory, their  subsequent  selection  from  the  Inns  of  Court  being  a 
rojal  favour  granted  to  those  places,  in  all  probability,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  superiority  of  education,  their  adherence  to  the  common 
law,  and  their  consequent  tendency  to  balance  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  who  had  effectually  excluded  it  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
It  is  not  until  1292,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  by  a  comparison  of 
dates,  that  outer  barristers  were  first  admitted  to  plead  in  the  king's 
Coorts,  in  consequence,  as  I  humbly  venture  to  presume,  of  the  grow- 
ing necessity,  not  only  of  counsel  in  the  King's  Bench  and  Exchequer, 
bnt  also  of  assistants  to  the  seijeants  in  the  Common  Pleas.  At  all 
events,  about  that  time  we  find  Edward  L  ordering  John  de  Melling- 
ham  to  provide  "  others  to  transact  business  in  the  Courts ;"  and  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  about  1345,  we  find  barristers  mentioned, 
as  we  now  view  them,  in  the  demise,  by  Lady  Clifford,  of  Clifford's 
Inn  to  the  Inner  Temple. 

A  longer  period,  however,  elapsed  before  the  Inns  of  Court  acquired 
their  present  comparatively  independent  jurisdiction,  if  we  may  judge 
from  various  orders  yet  extant  of  the  ministers  of  the  sovereim  to 
regulate  their  proceedings.  Such  for  instance  as  the  order  of  the 
Privy  Council,  signed  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  to  Queen 

*  About  250i,  present  money,  according  to  Hume  and  Adam  Smith. 

t  Two  reasons  are  given  for  the  designation  **  outer  barrister.**  The  one,  that 
the  "apprentices**  sat  beluw  the  bar  in  their  respective  halls,  while  the  benchers, 
and  those  entitled  to  plead,  sat  within  it  at  the  upper  part  of  them  :  the  other,  that 
tbe  first  class  pleaded  without  the  bar  in  the  courts,  while  the  seijeants  and  other 
eoonae},  having  precedence,  addressed  the  courts  within  it.  It  is  not  improbable 
^t  the  first  rq^ulation  was  the  precursor  of  the  second. 
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Elizabeth,  which  directed  that  "  none  should  be  called  to  the  outer 
bar  but  by  the  ordinary  council  of  the  House,  (i.  e.  Inn)  in  term 
time."  The  names  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  also  are  appended  to 
other  rules  promulgated  by  the  Benchers.  Oliver  Cromwell  seems  to 
have  treated  the  Inns  of  Court  with  indifference,  for  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  they  were  unmolested,  and  from  that  period,  the  au- 
thority as  at  present  exercised  by  them  has  continued  without  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  royalty.  It  is  suggested  that  the  active  con- 
trol previously  maintained  over  them  by  the  judges  was  then  tacitly 
relinquished,  their  power  to  ''call  to  the  Bar"  being  considered  as  a 
delegated  trust,  subject  merely  to  those  judges  as  "  visitors." 

Thus  have  I  rudely  sketched  the  probable  establishment  of  *'  Inns 
of  Court,"  the  original  institution  of  which,  as  Lord  Mansfield  once 
observed,  "  no  where  precisely  appears."  If  any  one  of  my  readers 
desire  to  pry  more  deeply  into  the  mystery,  he  wiU  find  confusion 
enough  to  justify  very  opposite  opinions  in  the  authorities  to  which 
I  have  resorted  to  form  mine.  These  are,  principally,  Fortescue  "  de 
Laudibus  Legum  Anglise ; "  Dugdale's  "  Origines  Judiciales ; "  Her- 
bert's ''  History  of  the  Inns  of  Court ;  '*  and  Blackstone's  "  Commen- 
taries," vols.  i.  and  iii.  He  will  then  find  also  cause  to  wonder, 
with  me,  whence  it  happens  that  these  Inns  have  continued  so  long 
mere  "  voluntary  societies,"  as  they  are  declared  to  be  in  cases  to 
which  I  shall  have  future  occasion  to  refer.  Considering  that 
Henry  HI.  so  highly  favoured  them,  as  to  prohibit  the  teaching  of 
law  in  any  other  schools  within  the  city  of  London ;  that  they  were 
the  means  of  preserving  the  '*  Common  Law ; "  that  the  members 
were  all,  as  Fortescue  says,  "  sons  to  people  of  quality ; "  that  to  them 
was  ultimately  allotted  a  privilege  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding,  those 
granted  to  any  other  body  of  individuals,  a  privilege  which  then 
tended,  as  it  now  does,  to  carry  exclusion  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
throne, —  surprise  is  unavoidable,  that  the  royal  favour  should  not 
have  been  shown,  at  one  time  or  other,  in  charters  of  incorporation. 
I  can  scarcely  believe  that  Henry  UI.  and  his  successors  would  have 
dealt  less  generously  with  them  than  with  other  companies  which 
might  be  enumerated ;  and,  in  fact,  room  is  not  wanting  to  suppose 
that  Inns  of  Court  were  treated  as  corporate  bodies  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  their  existence.  Of  this,  at  all  events,  I  have  little  doubt, — that  if, 
in  former  days,  circumstances  had  rendered  them  desirous  of  claiming 
to  be  incorporated,  instead  of  the  contrary,  the  law  (that  is,  in  this 
case,  the  lawyers)  would  immediately  have  presumed  in  favour  of  the 
claim ;  and  I  question  much  whether  they  will  not  hereafter  discover 
that  their  election  to  be  considered  as  ''  voluntary  assodations,"  has 
placed  them  in  a  false  position  as  regards  the  public  at  large,  in  re- 
spect of  their  exclusive  privilege  of  creating  barristers.  I  do  not, 
however,  thus  allude  to  this  privilege,  with  any  view  to  its  abrogation, 
because,  speaking  with  the  candour  which  will  be  seen  throughout 
this  article,  I  know  not  where  it  could  be  better  lodged.  In  fact,  I 
believe  the  liberality  which,  on  the  whole,  has  marked  the  exercise  of 
it,  is  one  reason  why  *'  Inns  of  Court "  have  remained  untroubled, 
amidst  the  changes  which  other  monopolies  have  experienced.  But 
if,  in  these  days  of  reform,  inquiry  should  chance  to  be  actively  di- 
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rected  to  them,  I  fear  the  plea  of  ^Woluntarj  association"  will  feebly 
defend  the  anomaly  of  self-elected  bodies,  having  a  power  of  exclu- 
sion from  the  representation  of  suitors  in  our  principal  courts  of  judi- 
cature, and  from  many  offices  of  the  state,  inferior  and  superior, 
without  subjection  to  the  l^al  tribunals  to  which  all  incorporations 
are  responsible. 

Such  are  the  societies,  of  one  of  which  every  individual  must 
become  a  member  or  ^'  student,"  before  he  can  attain  the  degree  of 
"  utter  barrister,"  the  lowest  class  of  counsel  at  the  "  English  bar." 
To  follow  the  natural  order  of  things,  therefore,  I  shall  now  ascertain 
the  conditions  to  be  complied  with,  before  he  can  take  this  prelimi- 
nary step. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
every  student  for  the  Bar  is  supposed  to  possess  an  independent 
fortune.  Indeed,  a  rule  made  in  1600,  sanctioned  by  Elizabeth,  and 
her  successor  James,  provides  that  none  shall  be  admitted  of  Inns  of 
Court  ''who  are  not  oi  good  parentage,  and  not  oft'//  behaviour;"  and 
there  is  another  about  the  same  period,  purporting  to  be  made  by  the 
''judges  and  benchers,"  that  "none  but  gentlemen  be  admitted." 
Hence  the  rank  of  "esquire"  is  always  affixed  to  his  name.  No 
doubt,  in  many  instances,  this  supposition  may  be  classed  with  other 
pleasant  deceptions  with  which  the  law  and  its  establishments  abound, 
for  otherwise,  I  suspect  the  specimens  of  the  genus  would  be  more 
scarce  than  we  see  them  in  our  days.  Nevertheless,  fiction  though  it 
be,  something  must  be  done,  as  in  other  cases  of  legal  shadows,  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  substance.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  no 
one  who  is  palpably  and  manifestly  dependent  on  his  own  labour 
for  a  livelihood,  will  be  admitted  into  the  brotherhood  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  Thus  a  person  openly  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce,  in 
whatsoever  department,  is  certain  of  refusal.  If,  however,  he  cease 
to  be  engaged  in  the  objectionable  occupation  for  at  least  two  years, 
assuming  meantime  the  appearance  of  independence  (before  the  eyes 
of  the  Inn),  though  he  may  have  it  not  in  fact,  he  may  be  admitted. 
I  am  acquainted  with  two  counsel,  each  eminent  in  a  different  branch  of 
the  profession,  who  were  both  shoemakers,  the  elder  one  having  made 
shoes  for  my  father.  I  know  a  barrister  also,  who  was  formerly 
a  dancing  master  at  Bath ;  and  his  son,  who  subsequently  taught  the 
saltatory  art,  is  now  keeping  his  terms.  These  are  living  illustrations 
of  my  remark,  to  which  I  could  add  others,  without  recurring  to 
former  times,  did  I  think  them  required. 

Though  the  term  "  good  parentage  "  used  in  the  rule  of  Elizabeth 
and  James,  no  doubt  implied  that  the  parents  of  an  applicant  for 
admission  should  be  above  the  operative  order,  this  interpretation  is 
no  longer  rigidly  adhered  to.  As  long  as  the  son  can  make  a  show 
of  gentility,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  occupation  of  his  father. 
A  barrister,  whose  rapid  success  is  now  astonishing  his  fellows,  owes 
his  birth  to  a  butcher,  a  calling  pursued  by  most  of  his  relations,  and 
the  juvenile  dancing  master  is  another  case  in  point.  The  rule  as  to 
''  good  parentage,"  therefore,  is  now  clearly  applied,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  to  the  respectability  of  the  parties  in  their  respective  spheres  of 
life. 


^ 
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A  person  exercising  a  profession  —  except  that  of  divinity — though 
stricUy  under  the  same  ban,  is  not  held  to  such  rigid  compliance  with 
the  rule  as  a  tradesman,  because  he  can  write  "  gentleman"  after  his 
name  without  necessarily  proclaiming  his  actual  occupation,  which 
may  be  hidden  under  this  generic  term.  He  may  be  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  an  Inn  of  Court,  and  even  '*  keep  his  terms,"  though  he  will 
not  be  allowed  to  perform  certain  rites  required  of  a  candidate  for  the 
*'  Bar,"  until  he  shall  have  ceased  to  practise  in  such  other  profession 
for  two  years  at  least.  Thus  a  physician*,  surgeon,  or  attorney,  may 
enter,  but  the  privilege  will  be  confined  to  the  entry  until  the  other 
condition  be  complied  with.  I  now  speak  of  what  fnay  be  done,  bat 
I  understand  an  inclination  prevails,  at  the  present  day,  to  subject 
medical  men,  of  all  grades,  to  the  rule  that  a  cessation  of  business  shall 
precede  even  admission.  Attorneys  and  solicitors  are  admissible  as 
"  students'*  without  such  a  condition. 

Persons  in  "  deacon's  orders  "  were  early  excluded.  The  rule  runs 
that  they  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  ^^  Bar,"  but,  in  fact,  they  will 
not  be  admitted  at  all,  except  for  the  purposes  of  the  Inns.  The 
origin  of  this  exclusion,  which  of  course  applies  to  the  clergy  of  every 
rank,  has  been  already  shown.f 

*  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  a  physician,  having  taken  his  doctor's  degree  in 
Edinburgh,  before  coming  to  London,  and  *'  entering  **  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  When 
questioned  about  bis  "  practice,'*  he  replied,  that  he  nevert  in  point  of  iaet,  had  more 
than  one  "  patient,"  and  that  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  in  Inverness.  This  was 
the  statement  of  that  eminent  individual  to  a  near  relation  of  mine. 

f  The  celebrated  John  Home  Tooke  was  entered  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1756, 
and  kept  his  terms  as  a  master  of  arts,  with  a  view  to  the  bar.  Subsequently, 
yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  his  family,  who  had  destined  him  originally  for  the 
church,  he  consented  to  be  ordained,  and  was  admitted  to  full  orders  in  1760, 
when  be  obtained  the  living  of  New  Brentford.  About  fifteen  years  afterwards  he 
resigned  his  clerical  gown,  intending  to  assume  that  of  the  advocate,  and  devoted  a 
considerable  period,  accordingly,  to  legal  study.  But,  on  applying  to  be  called,  in 
1779»  he  was  rejected  on  the  ground  **that  it  was  doubtful  whether  be  was  not  still 
a  clergyman."  On  this  occasion  the  question  whether  a  priest  could  be  **  secu- 
larised "  was  argued  by  the  benchers  with  considerable  fervour,  and  only  decided  in 
the  negative*  t.  #.  against  Mr.  Tooke,  by  the  casting  vote  of  Mr.  Bearcroft,  the 
Queen's  counsel.  One  of  the  majority  afterwards  confessed  himself  ashamed  of  the 
part  he  bore  in  the  transaction.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  real  obstacles  to  his 
call  were  the  fears  entertained  by  the  senior  counsel  of  a  powerful  rival,  and  the 
ill  feeling  of  Lord  Mansfield,  excited  by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Tooke  towards  him, 
especially  on  his  trials.  I  have  more  doubts  of  the  latter  than  the  former  sugges- 
tion. In  1802  he  was  prevented  from  sitting  as  a  senator,  on  the  ground  of  ordi- 
nation."—Firfs  SUphena'a  Life  of  H,   Tooke,  vol  i.  p.  SO. 
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BY   A  WAND£B£B. 

^Praised  be  Jesus  Christ!^  Such  is  the  universal  greeting  that 
eoconnters  the  stranger,  when  he  has  once  passed  the  first  imperial 
eagle.  Time  was  when  the  Catholic  benediction  came  from  no  Bohe- 
mian lip  with  the  gladness  of  free-will  and  the  heartiness  of  impulse. 
It  was  the  time  of  persecution  and  bloodshed.  It  is  the  heart  steeped 
in  faith  that  now  g^ves  utterance  to  the  holy  salutation,  and  keen  and 
angrj  is  the  fire  that  darts  from  the  black  Bohemian  eje,  if  in  answer 
to  the  greeting  jou  neglect  or  forget  to  reply  "  To  all  etemUy.** 

The  first  creature  who  thus  greeted  me  was  a  lad,  a  genuine  Scla- 
Tonian,  with  a  countenance  that  is  never  to  be  mistaken.  He  was 
robust  and  thickset,  very  dirty  and  in  tatters.  He  sat  upon  the  half 
decayed  pedestal  of  a  crucifix  bent  by  the  fury  of  a  storm.  The  cop- 
per figure  of  our  Saviour,  close  to  which  a  representation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  the  same  material  knelt  to  receive  the  sacred  blood  in 
a  vessel  which  she  held,  looked  as  if  the  burden  of  a  world  still  rested 
upon  him.  And  no  wonder  I  The  storm  that  riots  amongst  those  hills 
makes  the  dead  and  the  living,  the  animate  and  inanimate,  feel  the 
burthen  of  life  there  more  than  elsewhere. 

"  How  far  is  to  Weigsdorf  ?  **  I  asked  the  youth. 

"  An  hour  with  good  legs,'*  he  answered,  throwing  his  coarse  linen 
pack  orer  his  shoulder,  and  starting  down  the  hill,  half  jumping  half 
walking,  as  if  he  would  show  me  the  rate  at  which  I  ought  to  proceed. 
I  was  still  standing  upon  Saxon  ground,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  rifle 
diot  to  the  right  lay  the  boundary.  There  stood  the  guard-house,  and 
before  it  two  officers  of  the  frontier,  their  muskets  thrown  over  their 
dark  doaks,  were  stalking  backwards  and  forwards  like  shadows  in 
the  morning  mist. 

In  Germany  men  speak  of  ^^  Bohemian  villages,"  and  associate  with 
the  term  a  notion  of  something  utterly  unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
^  Tholes  Bohemian  villages  io  me**  ia  not  only  the  expression  of  the 
peasant  when  he  would  announce  to  you  his  ignorance  of  any  fact, 
bat  the  saying  has  passed  over  to  different  races  of  men,  and  the  mode 
of  speech,  like  every  usage  and  custom,  has  its  foundation  in  truth. 
It  was  late  in  the  autumn,  and  whilst  the  leaf  still  rested  on  the  tree, 
when  I  left  my  home  to  explore  and  examine  the  ^'  Bohemian  vil- 
lages." I  started  with  no  fixed  plan,  but  left  my  road  to  the  selection 
of  chance  and  fortune,  taking  care,  when  I  came  to  them,  to  resign 
myself  to  the  wildest  and  least  frequented  paths.  I  had  a  companion. 
He  was  a  first-rate  mineralogist,  and  an  unequalled  climber  of  hills. 
It  was  his  task  to  conduct  me  over  the  frontier  at  the  most  interest- 
ing point. 

Weigsdorf  was  our  first  mark  and  resting  place.      It  may  pass  for 
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the  first  Bohemian  village,  even  in  the  sense  of  the  proverb.  One  of 
the  largest  villages  in  Saxony,  it  is  deposited  as  it  were  in  several 
valleys,  stretching  along  deep  dales  and  hollows,  and  rising  upon 
heights  and  hillocks.  The  inhabitants,  half  of  whom  are  Protestants 
and  half  Catholics,  have  but  one  church,  and  one  clergyman,  —  he 
being  a  Protestant.  The  church  stands  upon  Saxon  soU,  the  par- 
sonage upon  Bohemian,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  village  is  called 
now  Saxon,  now  Bohemian.  One  would  suppose  that  toleration  and 
unanimity,  if  anywhere,  would  exist  among  a  people  in  the  condition 
of  the'  inhabitants  of  Weigsdorf,  —  that  the  intimate  intercourse  of 
Protestant  and  Catholic  would  remove  the  asperities  which  destroy 
Christian  harmony  between  them  elsewhere.  But  this  is  very  far 
from  being  the  case.  In  such  villages  —  there  are  many  along  the 
frontier  line  —  the  Catholic  is  bigoted,  gloomy,  mistrustful,  even  when 
living  on  Saxon  territory,  and  the  Protestant  is  not  more  careful  to 
hide  the  sharp  and  rugged  corners  of  his  faith.  The  latter  looks 
upon  himself  as  an  enlightened  being,  and  turns  his  back  upon  his 
neighbour  for  a  fooL  The  former  sees  in  the  Protestant  a  heretic, 
one  whose  soul  is  eternally  to  perish,  and  respects  him  accordingly. 
The  relations  between  these  people  may  be  summed  up  in  a  word. 
They  are  essentially  uncharitable;  the  slightest  provocation  gives 
rise  to  hatred,  and  converts  the  men  who  have  prayed  at  the  same 
altar  into  the  deadliest  foes.  And  the  pastor  of  this  community  ? 
Clever,  clearsighted,  decided  in  conduct,  charitable,  and  benevolent 
should  be  the  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  so  much  fire  in  subjection, 
to  restrain  so  much  irritability,  and  to  mitigate  so  much  hatj'ed.  The 
community  have  never  borne  a  good  reputation,  and  the  pastor  of 
the  motley  flock  has  at  no  time  been  able  to  work  much  good  amongst 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  character  of  this  people  is  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  fate  to  which  they  have  been  doomed  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  It  was  after  the  battle 
of  Weissen  Berge  that  Ferdinand  11.  sent  his  apostles  of  conversion 
with  an  escort  of  dragoons  into  the  heart  of  Bohemia,  that  he  might 
force  into  the  true  faith  the  miserable  wretches  who  preferred  apos- 
tacy  to  death,  and  the  dread  emissaries  found  their  way  into  this 
neighbourhood.  Within  the  circuit  of  a  few  leagues,  eighteen  Pro- 
testant ministers  —  there  were  but  one-and-twenty  in  the  district  — 
with  their  wives  and  children,  were  driven  from  church  and  home, 
their  congregations  forced,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  into  Roman 
Catholicism,  or,  when  offering  resistance,  doomed  to  punishment  such 
as  the  Lord's  anointed  know  how  to  inflict  in  the  name  of  God  and 
Christianity.  From  this  period  until  the  present  time,  the  frontier 
has  continued  faithful  to  the  adopted  faith ;  and  where  formerly  the 
red  jacobin  cap  of  liberty  waved  as  an  emblem  of  civil  and  reUgious 
liberty,  the  sleek  Franciscan  now  walks  humbly  and  barefooted, 
counting  his  beads,  collecting  alms,  and  blessing  the  charitable  pas- 
sengers. Since  the  days  of  Wallenstein,  in  these  enchanting  districts 
there  have  been  few  events,  and  no  advancement  Freedom  of  thought 
has  slumbered  beneath  the  usurping  creed.  If  you  behold  it  here  and 
there,  it  is  like  the  mummy  of  the  pyramid,  quiet,  petrified,  dried  up, 
and  withered  in  its  adorned  sarcophagus. 
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The  weather  was  cheerless.  The  sky  was  overcast  and  threatening, 
and  the  ridges  of  the  high  mountains  were  concealed  with  mists. 
Mj  friend,  who  is  always  disposed  for  conversation,  and  therefore  the 
best  of  trayelling  companions,  stopped  a  party  of  children  whom  we 
met  in  oar  way,  and  learnt  from  them  that  they  were  on  the  road  to 
the  pastor^s  dwelling.  They  were  preparing  for  confirmation.  Pastor 
B.  was  already  known  to  my  friend.  We  accepted  the  children  for 
oor  guides,  and  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  minister's  abode.  We 
were  received  with  kindness,  and  a  few  hours  passed  lapidly  and 
agreeably  by.  The  pastor  is  an  acute  and  intellectual  man.  Ilis  de- 
termination and  firmness  of  purpose  are  unquestionably  of  immense 
use  in  dealing  with  Bohemian  villagers,  but  as  I  listened  to  him  I 
could  not  but  regret  that  he  had  not  found  a  home  more  in  harmony 
with  his  faculties.  So  refined  a  spirit,  such  quickness  of  perception, 
should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  busy  world,  not  altogether  with- 
drawn from  it.  The  minister  lives  in  a  state  of  seclusion  amounting 
to  exile,  and  in  his  arduous  retirement,  the  capabilities  which  lie  con- 
cealed within  the  man,  and  which  shine  forth  only  when  rare  occasions 
elicit  them,  are  utterly  unknown  and  lost.  The  minister  is  evidently 
conscious  of  his  false  position.  A  sorrow  sleeps  in  the  depth  of  his 
bright  grey  eye,  not  less  evident  to  the  observer  of  mankind  than  the 
smile  which  enlivened  his  lips,  as  he  pressed  our  hands  at  leave- 
taking,  and  wished  us  joy  and  happiness  on  our  way.  As  we  quitted 
him,  the  tolling  of  a  bell  summoned  him  to  a  funeral. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Weigsdorf,  there  is  an  historical 
curiosity  as  little  known  as  the  Saxon-Bohemian  village  itself.  I  had 
frequently  heard  of  the  "  Sacrificial  Stones/*  and  had  resolved  to 
visit  them  if  chance  should  ever  bring  me  near  them.  In  this  land 
of  superstition,  it  is  not  strange  that  I  should  have  heard  the  stones 
mentioned  by  some  with  ominous  shakes  of  the  head,  and  shrugs  of 
the  shoulders  ;  others  spoke  of  them  with  admiration  and  enthusiasm. 
The  moment  I  beheld  them,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Druids 
had  formerly  housed  here.  The  sacrificial  stones  at  Weigsdorf 
remind  an  Englishman  at  once  of  his  own  Stonehenge  ;  although  the 
former  are  very  inconsiderable  when  compared  to  our  gigantic  struc- 
ture. Time,  ignorance,  and  indifference,  may  have  all  combined  here 
in  the  work  of  destruction.  Ruins  now  are  the  only  remains,  but  they 
are  ruins  which  lead  one  to  attribute  to  them,  at  a  remote  period,  a 
sacred  destination.  Upon  a  height  rising  from  cultivated  plains, 
conically  pointed  and  enormous  masses  of  granite,  piled  one  upon 
another — and  hence,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  work  of  men's  hands  — 
tower  upwards  to  the  sky.  One  group  alone  remains ;  the  other 
groups  have  been  disturbed  by  the  material  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
has  &shioned  them  into  door  sills,  window  jambs,  and  water  troughs. 
In  former  times,  three  different  groups  composed  the  Offersteine,  or 
sacrificial  stones.  Two  were  situated  about  half  a  league's  distance 
from  each  other  upon  hill  summits,  whilst  the  hind  group  lay  in  a 
deep  valley  near  the  bank  of  the  Wittiche,  that  foams  its  way  forth 
from  the  mountain  caldron.  The  position  of  the  three  groups  M^as 
such,  that  together  they  formed  an  isosceles  triangle.  The  common 
people,  who  are  so  apt  to  unite  the  legendary  with  the  inexplicable, 
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contrive,  in  their  own  peculiar  manner,  to  drag  the  Jews  into  the 
fabulous  history  of  these  blocks,  and  convert  the  trough-like  hollows 
still  seen  in  them  into  prosaic  dishes,  out  of  which  the  poor  Jews  are 
said  to  have  eaten  human  flesh. 

In  the  rock  adjacent  to  the  Wittiche  —  a  rock  fast  crumbling  to 
pieces — there  is  still  found  a  deep  cavern,  now  the  resort  of  badgers. 
The  people  hereabouts  do  not  suppose  that  this  rock  is  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  sacrificial  stones,  but  attach  to  it  and  its  cavern  a 
peculiar  history.  Old  chronicles  have  given  the  rock  the  name  of 
Veenstone,  a  word  easily  corrupted  into  Venus  stone.  According  to 
a  tradition  which  lays  no  claim  to  authenticity,  a  hermit  resided  in  the 
cavern,  and  regularly  preached  from  the  rock  to  multitudes  assembled 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

We  visited  both  places,  and  their  charming  sites  well  repaid  us  for 
our  trouble.  "We  listened  with  due  solemnity  to  the  many  tales  of 
the  country  people,  who  relate  their  traditions  eagerly  enough  to  the 
ear  of  faith,  but  whose  desire  of  imparting  information  and  loquacity 
become  immediately  and  for  ever  extinguished  upon  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  slightest  expression  of  doubt.  A  steep  pine-covered 
height  opened  to  us  a  magnificent  view  into  the  wild  valley  of  the 
river  Wittiche,  which,  rushing  here  over  broken  rocks,  breaks  from  the 
mountain  into  a  broad  stream.  The  sky,  which  had  slightly  cleared, 
threw  golden  streaks  of  light  into  the  green  and  shady  depths  below. 

We  were  indeed  in  Bohemia.  The  country,  the  atmosphere,  the 
people,  all  were  Bohemian.  Yes,  the  atmosphere;  for  even  this 
cannot  gainsay  its  Bohemian  home.  Is  it  any  wonder,  where  moun- 
tains crowd  together  as  in  the  circumvallations  of  the  Bohemian  soil, 
that  the  winds  should  breathe  otherwise  than  in  the  lands  of  softly 
swellingyLills?  The  air  of  Bohemia  is  the  last  and  only  remains  of 
its  ancieut  freedom ;  and  as  long  as  the  joyous  breeze  blows  down 
•from  the  mountain,  we  will  still  hope  for  the  resurrection  of  its  once 
prized  liberty.  The  heart  is  still  sound,  and  in  a  contest  for  the 
right,  it  need  not  fear  to  be  overpowered. 

At  a  time  when  all  the  world  is  in  search  of  the  romantic,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  picturesque,  and  when  people  traverse  the  greater  part 
of  Germany  in  the  very  footsteps  of  those  who  have  preceded  them, 
how  is  it  that  the  very  land  is  neglected  where  the  sources  of  the 
romantic  are  the  richest,  the  purest,  and  the  most  abundant  ?  With 
the  exception  perhaps  of  Spain,  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  so  pic- 
turesque as  Bohemia.  As  regards  the  colours  of  the  atmosphere, 
Bohemia  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Italy  of  Germany  ;  and  the  admirer 
of  landscape  painting,  or  the  student  of  the  romance  of  the  middle 
ages,  has  but  to  pass  the  broad  belt  of  wild  and  lofty  mountains,  to  be 
ravished  by  scenery  from  which  he  shall  not  easily  tear  himself  away. 
The  beauty  of  the  Bohemian  villages,  which  lie  concealed  in  the 
choicest  and  most  secret  spots,  shall  with  difiiculty  be  surpassed  in  the 
world.  It  is  strange,  that  the  passion  for  travelling,  never  more 
ardent  than  in  the  present  day,  should  have  satisfied  itself  with  the 
very  little  that  it  has  explored  of  Bohemia.  Prague,  although  the 
most  costly  jewel  in  the  rich  and  royal  diadem  of  this  land,  is  very  far 
from  constituting  the  whole  of  Bohemia.    He  who  knows  only  Prague, 
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knows  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  He  forms  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  land,  and  a  meaner  one  still  of  its  people, — a  race  as 
inflexible  and  rough  as  it  is  childishly  naive.  And  hovr  much  does  he 
lose  of  the  purely  romantic.  A  journey  through  Bohemia  is  a  pas- 
sage through  a  measureless  and  primeval  church-yard,  or  through  a 
pantheon,  erected  by  History  herself,  in  which,  instead  of  artistic 
monuments  of  marble  and  alabaster,  the  rent  battlements  of  a  thou- 
sand strongholds  shine  forth  in  the  gilding  of  the  evening  sun. 
Charming,  however,  as  is  the  landscape,  delightful  to  the  eye  the 
riches  of  nature  and  the  industry  of  the  people,  one  cannot  but  be 
impressed  with  deep  melancholy  as  one  beholds  here,  as  it  were, 
rqweing  upon  mountain  and  rock,  the  broken  pride  and  glory  of 
generations  passed  away. 

The  very  castles  that  have  sternly  resisted  the  storm  of  human 
events  are  half  decayed,  monuments  of  races  famed  in  history,  but 
whose  sun  has  set  for  ever. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Friedland,  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  of  the 
lordly  castles  of  Bohemia?  How  its  white  walls  and  lofty  tower 
mount  high  above  the  Wittiche,  proudly  and  threateningly  over- 
looking the  small,  industrious,  and  antiquated  town  which,  like  some 
shj  but  faithful  hound,  fawns  and  cringes  at  his  master's  feet.  The 
hftj  stronghold  is  at  present  uninhabited,  and  its  owner  will  probably 
be  the  last  of  his  name.  It  was  whispered  to  me,  that  Count  Clam 
Gallas  intentionally  suffers  the  ancient  fortress  of  Wallenstein  to  fall 
into  decay,  that  he  may  spare  his  heirs  some  cause  for  laughter. 

Bat  it  is  of  Bohemian  villages  that  I  would  speak,  and  not  of 
Bohemian  fortresses.  Let  us  leave  the  castles  of  the  mighty  and  the 
rich,  quietly  resting  on  their  rocks,  and  return  to  the  modest  hut  of 
the  valley,  into  the  midst  of  a  singing,  prayerful,  pilgrimising  people. 
The  rest  of  Germany  is  pleased  to  connect  the  idea  of  dirt  with  Bo- 
hemia, and  the  Saxons  and  Silesians  especially  regard  uncleanliness 
as  the  characteristic  of  Bohemian  villages.  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  last  remark,  it  must  apply  solely  to  their  interior,  fo|r  on  the  out- 
side, at  least,  nothing  can  be  smarter  than  their  appearance.  The 
roofs  shine  from  afar  like  silver ;  the  white  stripes  of  chalk  between 
the  black  painted  planks  of  the  walls  are  cheerful  to  the  eye ;  there  is 
gaj  wood  in  profusion,  and  the  people  are  not  niggardly  in  the  dis- 
play of  it. 

In  passing  from  Friedland  to  the  Silesian  mountains,  you  have 
need  of  nothing  so  much  as  patience.  Lovely  is  the  prospect  towards 
the  ridge  of  the  Vogel  mountains,  far  as  your  eye  can  look  into  the 
green  and  wavy  land,  yet  the  road  itself,  passing  over  an  elevated 
and  almost  level  plain,  skirting  forest,  through  desert  moors  and 
naked  fields,  wearies  by  its  endless  and  unpleasing  monotony.  The 
Bohemians  have  no  notion  of  time  or  distance,  and  no  information 
(^  be  more  terrible  to  the  fatigued  traveller  than  the  announcement 
from  a  Bohemian  lip  that  he  has  still  a  couple  of  miles  between  him 
And  the  point  he  aims  at.  The  Bohemians  are  born  fast  walkers. 
Man  and  boy,  womian  and  girl,  old  people  and  children,  all  walk,  I 
mean  run,  without  resting,  stopping,  taking  refreshment,  up  hill, 
down  dale,  now  jumping,  now  trotting,  and  never  walking  as  men 
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are  accustomed  to  understand  the  terra  elsewhere.  Many  a  poor 
stranger  has  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  distraction  by  this  utter 
disregard  of  the  ordinary  notions  of  distance.  Althongh  prepared  for 
much  annoyance  in  this  respect,  I  confess  that  nothing  gave  me 
more  distress  than  these  never-ending,  still  beginning  Bohemian 
miles. 

It  grew  dark  before  we  had  made  half  the  distance.  The  lofty 
ridge  of  the  Iser  mountains  poured  from  its  stormy  height  cold 
showers  of  rain,  and  we  envied  and  cursed  a  hundred  times  these 
swiftfooted  Sclavonians.  No  one  met  us  as  we  toiled  on  in  the  rainy 
twilight.  Now  and  then  a  glimmer  of  light  would  fall  upon  the 
landscape  from  the  houses  and  farms  scattered  over  the  forest  mea- 
dows, and  at  length  we  stumbled  upon  what  seemed  to  be  a  ghost  in 
the  low  underwood.  It  was  a  Prussian  boundary  post,  and  close  to  it 
was  an  Austrian  frontier  officer  on  the  watch  for  booty.  The  tired 
vulture  suffered  us  to  pass  unmolested.  The  forest  became  clearer, 
and  the  dim  light  of  Meffersdorf  in  the  fruitful  plain  beyond  it,  shone 
to  us  through  the  falling  rain.  We  descended  into  the  Wiesen  valley, 
over  broken  masses  of  stone,  and  dismal  enough  it  looked  in  the 
murky  night. 

In  my  observations  upon  the  Teutonic  character,  I  have  remarked 
as  a  peculiar  weakness  of  the  Germans,  that  they  hold  fast  by  cus- 
toms and  manners  which  have  been  once  transmitted  them,  although 
in  doing  so  none  speak  with  more  virtuous  indignation  against  the 
practice  than  themselves.  In  travelling,  this  weidkness  is  very  mani- 
fest. These  people  rival  our  own  countrymen  in  their  determined 
adherence  to  the  high  and  dusty  roads,  and  in  their  sovereign  con- 
tempt of  all  objects  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  the  instant  that  im- 
passable mountains  place  themselves  in  opposition  to  their  phlegm. 
The  German  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Englishman  on  all  known 
and  celebrated  tours.  Woe  be  to  the  German,  having  the  slightest 
claim  to  the  rank  of  a  man  of  education,  who  has  not  visited  the  Swit- 
zerland of  Saxony,  the  Harz  and  the  Giant  Mountains.  Saxon  Switzer- 
land boasts  a  European  fame  ;  and  wherefore  ?  I  know  not,  unless  it 
be  the  fashion  to  extol  its  beauties ;  or  unless  its  reputation  rests 
upon  the  proximity  of  Dresden,  the  miserable  inns  upon  the  mountain 
summits,  and  the  frightfully  expensive  and  bad  imitations  of  cham- 
pagne to  be  obtained  in  them.  Scenery  not  less  romantic,  and  far 
grander,  is  neglected  as  if  in  another  world.  Mountains  rising  high 
above  the  ridges  and  summits  of  the  Giant,  chain  are  not  mentioned. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  under  these  circumstances,  that  such  a 
district  as  the  Iser  Mountains  has  remained,  even  up  to  the  present 
day,  a  terra  incognita.  It  is  a  fault  of  my  nature  to  leave  undone 
that  which  the  many  do,  and  to  set  about  that  which  they  neglect.  In 
travelling,  too,  I  follow  the  bent  of  my  humour.  Thus,  when  I  find 
tlie  highly  educated  pilgrimising  to  impenal  and  regal  cities,  and  ut- 
tering their  choice  and  well-turned  phrases  on  ancient  art  and  modern 
for  the  especial  delight  of  the  artist,  no  less  than  for  the  astonishment 
of  the  ignorant,  I  turn  away  instinctively  from  their  paths,  and, 
smiling  at  their  factitious  enthusiasm,  seek  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
manners  of  men,  and  the  secrets  of  nature. 
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It  was  the  old  demon  of  opposition,  no  doubt,  that  carried  me, 
ahnost  against  mj  will,  across  the  comb  of  the  Iser,  into  a  world  of 
Bcenerj  that  for  centuries  has  preserved  its  beauty  in  undisturbed  vir- 
ginity. My  companion,  however,  had  his  hand  in  the  business  as  well 
u  the  demon.  It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  he  discovered  the 
lofty  ridge  free  from  the  thinnest  mists,  and  the  horizon  shining  in 
surpassing  splendour.  His  desire  for  locomotion  immediately  rivalled 
that  of  the  Bohemians.  The  spirits  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in- 
spired him,  and  the  gnomes  of  the  mountains,  who  boose  in  streams 
and  chasms,  allured  him  to  their  mysterious  homes.  *^  We  must  scale 
the  Iser,"  he  cried  to  me  from  the  open  window,  from  which  the  steep 
rampart  of  the  mountain  was  to  be  seen,  bathed  in  purple  tints,  and 
rising  to  the  height  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet ;  *'  the 
glorious  Iser,  birth-place  of  the  river  that  bears  the  name,  that  winds 
her  silver  way  like  a  fairy  serpent  through  the  heart  of  Bohemia." 
The  prospect  was  alluring,  the  weather  had  become  brighted  and 
gayer,  and  the  sparkling  eyes  of  my  companion  acted  like  a  double 
magnet  upon  me.  We  did  not  take  long  to  consider ;  as  the  sun  rose 
we  entered  the  first  forest  path  that  we  came  to,  and  it  conducted  us 
towards  Flinsberg,  the  most  solitary  and  peaceful  watering-place  that 
perhaps  this  world  affords.  Shut  up  in  a  mountain  cleft,  and  placed 
in  a  valley  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  steep  ridges,  it  looks  out  upon  the 
fraitful  Lower  Silesia.  Could  I  command  sunshine  and  a  bright  sky, 
here  in  this  magnificent  mountain  solitude  would  I  choose  to  live  for 
over;  but  with  rain  and  mist — and  these  prevail  in  the  retired  dell 
for  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  year  —  existence  would  be  intolerable 
to  the  stranger,  as  it  is  now,  I  am  told,  burthensome  enough  to  the 
inhabitants.  Fearful  storms,  in  the  winter,  rage  through  the  valley 
of  the  Queiss,  which  leaps  madly  from  the  precipitous  Hoclistein, 
whose  quiet  and  blue  summits,  as  we  gazed  upon  it,  seemed  to  mingle 
with  the  sky  at  the  horizon. 

The  watering-place,  which  belongs  to  the  wealthy  Count  Schaff- 
gotsch,  was  already  deserted.  The  springs  were  shut  up ;  the  newly* 
erected  bath-house — a  palace  in  itself — was  empty ;  and  around  the 
numerous  shops,  besieged  in  the  summer  months  by  gay  purchasers, 
nothing  now  was  visible  but  the  rustling  dry  leaves,  which  a  piercingly 
cold  wind  from  the  height  of  the  stony  ridge  whirled  continually 
about  There  is  a  feeling  of  desolation  which  comes  over  us  in  a  place 
thos  deserted,  that  adds  to  the  desolation  of  the  spot  itself.  The  for- 
saken houses,  the  fastened  jalousies,  the  dingy  curtains,  the  grass 
growing  before  the  door  sills, — all  look  as  if  the  curse  of  Heaven  had 
fallen  upon  the  place,  and  had  broken  up  for  ever  the  power  of  life 
and  joyousness.  I  verily  believe  that  such  are  the  thoughts  of  the  in- 
habitants, for  they  looked  very  serious  and  melancholy  as  they  gazed 
After  the  late  travellers.  Their  care  and  anxiety  might,  after  all, 
have  had  reference  to  a  long  and  weary  winter,  universally  feared,  in 
consequence  of  the  unexampled  dry  summer  which  had  just  closed. 

Fonnerly  the  passage  from  Flinsberg,  over  the  lofty  comb  of  the 
Iser,  was  a  long^  a  feiurfully  steep,  and  stony  footpath ;  but  the  con- 
siderate Count  has  lately  caused  a  carriage-road  to  be  made  over  this 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  by  which  not  only  is  trafiic  made  more  easy, 
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but  the  fear  of  losing  one's  way  in  mist  and  snow  is  altogether  re- 
moved. Even  now  two  hours  are  required  to  ascend  the  high  comb. 
There  are  several  Iser  combs.  The  high^  the  middley  and  the  betck 
combs,  lean  obliquely  against  one  another,  and  form  a  glorious  moun- 
tain mass.  The  breadth  of  this  entire  rampart-like  mountain,  with  its 
blocks  thrown  up  in  confusion,  and  its  varying  deep  and  shallow  val- 
leys, is  remarkable,  and  cannot  be  less  than  seven  or  eight  leagues. 
Through  the  whole  of  this  mountain  trunk,  connected  in  the  east  with 
the  lofty  summits  of  the  Giant  Mountains,  and  in  the  west  with  the 
less  lofty  cones  of  the  Bird  Mountains,  run  the  large  and  the  smaller 
Iser.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  region  thus  protected  on  all  sides 
from  the  inroads  of  the  storm,  would  boast  a  temperate  climate ;  yet 
the  winter  begins  here  unusually  early.  The  stunted,  ghost-like,  and 
nodding  dwarf  pine,  spreading  its  black  and  wreathed  arms  over  the 
dark  moor,  flourishes  here  in  small  woods,  as  upon  the  loftiest  ridges; 
the  air  is  icy  cold,  nature  barren  and  dead.  A  fearful  loneliness,  not 
diminished  by  a  few  scattered  huts,  is  impressed  upon  the  whole  scene. 
You  hear  no  song  or  call  of  bird  :  the  faithfulest  of  men's  com- 
panions — the  honest  dog — does  not  send  forth  his  greeting  here.  The 
hollow  voice  of  the  earth,  as  it  answers  the  heavy  footsteps  of  man,  — 
the  sighing  of  the  wind,  as  it  passes  along  the  surface  of  the  brush- 
woody — and  the  dashing  of  the  mountain  torrents,  interrupt  the 
silence  of  a  solitude  cut  off  from  all  the  world :  and  he  who  would 
forget/the  world  should  retreat  to  some  such  spot  as  this :  no  where 
shaU  iie  be  more  secure  from  man,  and  from  his  deadening  forms,  — 
no  where  more  independent  of  that  harsh  ruler  of  our  times,  who  has 
commanded  us  all  to  forsake  the  sweet  peace  that  lies  embosomed  in 
our  tranquil  dreams  and  thoughts. 

Much  is  said  of  the  romantic  character  of  the  Grerman  people,  and 
yet  we  question  whether  many  of  them,  living  in  the  plain  and  in  the 
throng  of  life,  think  it  possible  to  get  through  a  day  some  part  of 
which  is  not  spent  in  a  coffee  house,  and  over  a  newspaper.  We  are 
aU  of  us  disposed  to  regard  a  human  being,  who  does  not  follow  the 
history  of.  the  world  step  by  step  in  its  course  (be  it  from  disinclination, 
or  the  necessity  of  his  nature) — as  beyond  the  pale  of  civilised 
society.  We  are  fools  for  our  pains.  It  is  true,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountain  know  not,  and  care  not,  that  the  king  of  Hanover 
has  reje^d  ten  or  twenty  unfavoured  burgomasters,  and  still  less  are 
they  aware  of  the  last  bon-mot  that  fell  from  Frederick- William  the 
Fourth  0^  Prussia.  But  what  man  may  be,  and  should  be  to  man,  how 
intimately  connected  with  nature  is  the  spiritual  life  of  every  indi- 
vidual ;  how  wondrous  is  the  affinity  between  the  air  of  the  mountain 
and  the  breathings  of  the  heart ;  all  this  have  the  simple  mountaineers 
profoundly  learnt — for  they  have  searched  it  out,  and  discovered  it  in 
their  daily  walk.  Unlearned  as  they  are  in  what  we  call  the  inter- 
course of  life,  they  are  clever  tradesmen,  and  unequalled  handicraft- 
men.  In  the  Iser  mountains  dwell  those  skilful  glasscutters,  whose 
exquisite  work,  produced  in  the  hidden  wood,  is  seen  upon  the  tables 
of  kings,  and  adorning  the  boudoirs  and  drawing-rooms  of  Europe. 
Glass,  that  lovely  child,  bom  of  the  embrace  of  fire  with  the  silica,  is 
phiefiy  ^he  medimn  of  communication  between  the  inhabitant  of  the 
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mountain  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  industry  of  the  former  need 
fear  no  comparison  with  that  of  the  latter.  In  whatever  direction  you 
look,  there  rises  above  the  dark  pyramid  of  firs  the  curling  column  of 
Sffloke^  denoting  to  the  traveller  the  melting  furnace  of  the  glass- 
house. In  every  direction  he  hears  the  whirr  of  grinding  wheels,  as 
ihej  are  set  in  motion  by  the  beneficent  nymphs  of  the  sportive 
mountain  streams.  From  early  morn  until  far  into  the  night,  em« 
plojment  is  active  in  the  houses  which  stand  out  clean  and  bright, 
with  their  shining  shingle  roofs,  whether  from  the  green  of  the  mea- 
dow or  from  the  black  of  the  forest 

So  long  as  glass  remains  in  fashion,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  for 
these  hardy  mountaineers,  whose  wants  are  few  enough.  The  beauty 
and  the  excellence  of  Bohemian  glass  is  universally  acknowledged. 
To  secure  its  manufacture,  there  is  heaped  up  an  inexhaustible  mass 
of  material  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  and  Bohemia.  FUnt  is  abun-> 
dant ;  so  are  water  and  wood.  How  much  there  is  of  the  last,  and 
how  Utile  it  is  valued,  no  one  can  tell  who  has  not  set  foot  in  these 
regions.  In  travelling  tlirough  other  parts  of  Germany,  one  cannot 
fail  to  note  how  the  people  spare  and  treasure  up  as  it  were  every 
chip,  and  how  seriously  they  consider  the  means  of  eventually  sup- 
plying the  place  of  wood  which  daily  becomes  more  scarce,  grubbing 
in  the  earth  in  every  direction  to  regain  that  which  thousands  of  years 
have  stolen  away  and  swallowed  up.  The  son  of  the  mountain  has 
no  such  care  upon  him.  God  has  given  him  for  his  hard  and  cruel 
winter  wood  in  profusion,  and,  with  this  glorious  gift  of  heaven,  he 
acta  as  the  rich  man  with  his  riches  ;  not  niggardly,  but  with  a  free 
and  prodigal  hand. 

Beyond  the  region  of  stunted  underwood,  begins  the  miglity  and 
primeval  forest  of  the  Iser.  Hundreds  of  thousaDd|,  yea,  millions 
of  gigantic  pine  and  fir  stems,  torn  up  by  the  roots  bv  tempests  and 
cast  upon  the  earth,  are  strewn  about  in  magnificent  confusion.  The 
moss-covered  roots  bristle  up  to  about  half  the  height  of  a  house,  in  all 
imaginable  fantastic  forms,  whilst  tender  underwood  overgrows  the 
sleeping  monsters,  and  fans  them  with  their  rustling  leaves.  Dark 
ivy  and  solemn  evergreens  stretch  their  hands  across  them,  and  the 
motley  liverwort  with  its  silvery  patches  glistens  in  the  eternal  night 
of  the  impenetrable  forest.  Wherever  you  find  a  path,  it  is  over  the 
carcases  of  those  stems,  or  across  a  sinking  morass,  the  only  uncleared 
ground  of  the  forest.  Wood  is  used  for  every  thing,  and  the  rnoun* 
tainews  know  how  to  apply  it  to  every  purpose.  I  can  conceive 
nothing  wilder  or  more  romantic,  than  a  ramble  through  such  a  half 
decayed  forest  in  the  evening  or  at  night.  In  the  viiUey,  the  dark 
waters  of  the  Iser  rush  along  their  broad  bed,  strewn  with  large  blocks 
of  granite ;  on  either  side  rise  lofty  pines,  sHm,  and  arrayed  in  their 
own  graceful  draperies ;  below,  amidst  the  waving  beach  and  birch, 
are  ^e  ghostlike  stumps,  now  representing  contesting  giants,  now 
wearing  the  appearance  of  insecure  bridges,  climbing  over  rocks  — 
rocks  that  look  like  monuments  raised  by  nature  to  the  memory  of  the 
first  parents  of  the  forest.  Every  thing  glimmers,  sparkles,  and 
shines.  The  air,  the  water,  the  forest,  the  earth,  all  shine  with 
light.    And  yet  what  breathless  stillness,  what  awful  silence  withal ! 
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Such  is  the  world  of  the  Iser  mountains, — a  glorious  and  poetical,  and 
yet  a  dead  world. 

In  the  very  heart  of  it  are  the  glass  houses,  the  only  manufactories 
in  which  these  thousands  of  the  dead  of  the  forest  are  at  all  made  use 
of.  We  visited  Karhthaly  which  is  upon  Silesian  ground,  and  the 
celebrated  glass  manufactories  of  Benwald  in  Bohemia,  upon  the 
declivity  of  the  Giant  mountains.  My  travelling  companion,  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  many  kinds  of  manufacture,  would  not 
leave  the  scene  of  operations  until  he  had  possessed  himself,  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  of  all  the  mysteries  of  glass-making.  Glass  houses  have 
the  same  effect  upon  me  as  mines.  I  can  never  pass  one  of  them,  so 
great  is  their  power  of  attraction.  And  can  anything  be  grander 
than  the  process  of  the  manufacture.  First,  there  is  the  enormous 
smelting  furnace,  pierced  with  its  twelve  or  fifteen  openings,  from 
every  one  of  which  the  ardent  glow  of  the  boiling  metal  bursts  forth. 
Before  them  are  the  scarcely  clad  labourers,  with  their  long  iron 
tubes  in  never  resting  motion.  Each  thrusts  his  tube  into  the  flowing 
pot  before  him,  for  each  has  his  especial  smelting  place,  and  draws  it 
forth  again  as  skilfully  as  rapidly,  provided  with  a  ball-shaped  end  of 
burning  glass.  And  now  come  the  exquisite  and  marvellous  trans- 
formations. One  man  blows  the  new-fashioned  broad  champagne 
glass ;  another,  with  the  air  of  a  magician,  produces  the  cylinder- 
formed  bottle,  afterwards  to  be  rolled  into  window  glass ;  a  third 
presses  coloured  dessert  plates  into  the  well-prepared  wooden  moulds ; 
a  fourth  turns  and  entwines  with  quick  and  delicate  hand  the  costly 
Venetian  glass,  sparkling  like  precious  stones.  Others  blow  the  far 
extending  arches,  the  rude  beginnings  of  those  lovely  chandeliers, 
which  adorn  the  churches  of  most  of  the  villages.  And  whilst  the 
glowing  balls  and  masses  flourish  terrifically  about,  young  girls  and 
boys  run  busily  to  and  fro,  bearing  ofl*  the  work  that  is  finished  from 
the  tubes,  and  conveying  it  on  their  long-stemmed  forks  to  the  cooling 
furnace.  The  bee-like  industry  of  the  multitude  at  one  and  the  same 
time  delights  and  alarms  the  beholder.  He  lives  in  constant  fear  of 
being  struck  by  one  of  the  fiery  balloons  as  it  flies  up  to  the  dark 
beams  of  the  glass-house,  or  of  being  overwhelmed  by  men  and  chil- 
dren as  they  move  about  in  direst  confusion.  The  glass-house  in  the 
mountains  is  a  good  schooL  Whosoever  would  win  here  must  be 
active,  stout,  clever,  and  dexterous.  For  my  part,  I  have  never  seen 
more  willing,  better  and  gayer  workmen,  than  in  the  glass-houses  of 
Bohemia,  from  whose  furnaces  the  thousand  articles  of  luxury  and 
design  come  forth  for  the  adornment  and  comfort  of  the  civilised  world. 

Neuwald  lies  in  a  deep  mountain  basin.  The  lofty  ridges  which 
inclose  it  render  its  site  exquisite.  Towards  the  south-east,  the  Giant 
mountains  stretch  forth  one  of  their  mighty  arms  as  far  as  the  lofkj 
summit  above  the  basin,  and  from  their  lap  of  granite  issues  the 
household  elf,  whose  indefatigable  services  add  so  much  to  the  welfare 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Neuwald.  In  Neuwald  one  is  able  to  detect  the 
pulsations  of  a  gradually  advancing  world.  The  proximity  of  the 
Prussian  frontier,  which  winds  in  a  curious  zig-zag  through  the 
mountains,  has  caused  a  custom-house  to  be  established  here.  Its 
important  trade  in  glass  brings  it  further  in  conununication  with  ex- 
ternal life.     Neuwald  is  not  only  the  chief  receptacle  of  all  the  rough 
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glass  as  it  comes  out  of  the  furnace,  but  it  contains  likewise  a  grand 
depot,  well  worthy  of  being  seen,  of  the  fineljr^cut  and  gilt  wares 
made  of  every  form  and  colour  conceivable.  The  neighbourhood  of 
the  Giant  mountains  sends  many  travellers  into  the  woodland  vale  ; 
overseers  of  the  glass-houses  take  up  their  abode  there,  and  thus  it  is 
that  the  cheerful  spot  assumes  the  more  agreeable  and  flexible  forms 
of  modem  civilisation. 

Neuwaid,  too,  has  a  large  number  of  weavers,  but  its  importance 
rests  upon  its  glass-cutting.  The  establishments  for  the  latter  amount, 
if  I  do  not  mistake,  to  fifty  or  sixty  in  Neuwaid.  The  glass  works  have 
sixteen  cutting-houses  attached  to  them.  The  glass-cutter*  will  be 
called  rare  artists  by  any  one  who  beholds  the  dexterity  with  which 
thej  cut  the  most  beautiful  and  tasteful  designs  without  a  drawing, 
or  any  other  guide,  upon  the  vases  and  glasses  which  come  to  them 
from  the  annealing  oven  or  from  the  hands  of  the  gilder.  In  addition 
to  great  practice,  a  firm  hand,  a  sure  eye,  and  indeed  almost  a  native 
talent,  are  required  for  the  labour.  The  glass-cutters  are  an  obliging 
race ;  unasked,  they  stop  their  work,  that  the  stranger  may  glance  at 
their  progress  and  at  the  instruments  which  they  employ.  I  was 
shown  the  process  of  polishing,  gilding,  and  silvering,  and  how,  after 
the  glass  is  made  red-hot,  it  receives,  by  means  of  an  oval  agate-stone, 
that  dull  silvery  effect  so  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

It  was  difficult  for  my  friend,  with  his  love  for  manufactures  and 
mechanics,  to  tear  himself  away  from  their  workshops.  His  desire 
for  information  would  have  urged  him  to  penetrate  further  into  the 
mjateries  of  the  craft,  had  not  the  mountain  ridge,  bathed  in  the  golden 
hues  of  CYening,  exhorted  us  to  continue  our  journey,  and  to  proceed 
further  into  this  romantic  region  of  the  Isergebirge.  The  village  of 
Tiefenbach,  which  has  been  made  the  seat  of  a  cold-water  establish- 
ment, was  the  final  object  of  our  day's  journey.  But  we  knew  neitheir  the 
distance  nor  the  rond  ;  a  hundred  passable  footpaths  crossed  one 
another  in  the  dark  forest,  and  the  so-called  high  road  was  scarcely 
better  than  any  one  of  them.  All  the  country  before  us,  as  we  well 
knew,  was  Sclavonian,  thoroughly  Bohemian,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
language  was  as  slight  as  possible ;  in  other  words,  we  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  it.  These,  and  such-like  reasons,  compelled  us  to  make 
a  hurried  departure,  upon  an  evening  which  promised  us  a  most 
beautiful  night. 

To  travel  on  an  unknown  road  in  Bohemia  is  always  hazardous, 
inasmuch  as  one  incurs  the  risk  either  of  not  reaching  the  desired 
end  of  one's  journey,  or  of  arriving  so  late  as  to  be  deprived  of  any 
advantage  from  one's  position.     Bohemians    regard  every  one  who 
puts  a  question  to  them,  as  jokers  who  desire  to  have  their  fun,  and 
they  are,  perhaps,  not  the  only  peasants  in  the  world  with  this  feeling. 
In  the  Bohemian  mountains,  if  the  questioner  wear  a  coat  cut  after  the 
fashion  of  the  town,  he  has  no  chance  of  a  satisfactory  answer.     His 
best  directions  are  a  smile,  or  at  most  an  affirmative  or  negative  mo- 
tion of  the  head,  with  some  such  speech  as,  "  either  road  you  take 
will  bring  you  right.'*     Aware  of  this  delightful  peculiarity  of  the 
people,  we  took  care  to  provide  ourselves  in  Neuwaid  with  all  needful 
information,  and  for  the  rest  trusted  to  our  good  fortune  and  our 
knowledofc  of  the  direction  of  the  mountain  chain. 
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STROMKARL. 


A  NOR'WEGIAN  LEGEND. 


Br  the  grassy  margin  of  a  lake 

Sate  two  children  on  a  holjday, 
Eyerj  wind  that  wav'd  along  did  wake 

Echoes,  dying  down  to  where  they  lay, 
Of  the  church  bells  low, 
Swaying  to  and  fro, 

In  the  hush  of  evening  grey ; 
They  had  wander'd  from  the  haunt  of  prayer. 
Through  the  woods  had  come,  but  tall  and  fair 
Still  the  old  cathedral  glitter'd  there. 

Yet  again  they  felt  the  mystery. 

Kneeling  and  rejoicing  palm  in  palm ; 

The  priest  came  in  his  rustling  garments  by. 
And  the  organ's  hundred-voiced  Psalm 
Leading  deep  and  slow. 
Melody  below. 
Care  of  earth  away  did  calm. 

Ever  seem'd  to  come  up  from  behind 

Sound  of  mass,  and  chanting  in  the  wind  ; 

"  Ave,**  rose  the  voices,  "  Mother  kind." 

As  they  prattled  on  their  mossy  seat. 

Came  another  music,  strange  and  weird. 
From  each  wave  that  ebb*d  up  to  their  feet, 
Flowing  near  and  nearer,  till  appear'd 
A  Stromkarl  on  the  bank. 
With  reeden  pipe,  and  lank 
Fell  his  silver  hair  and  beard : 
Settled  he  to  play  with  a  low  shout, 
Then  the  music  fell  with  glee  about, 
Among  the  waves,  silvering  in  and  out. 
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Rose  the  brothers  then  with  laugh  and  jeer,  — 
"  Hear  the  old  grey-beard :  what  a  saintlj  song  ; 

Thinkest  he  to  open  heaven's  sphere 
With  such  frothing  nimbleness  of  tongue  ?  ** 
Wider  all  around. 
With  a  rippling  sound, 
Daring  witch-notes  glide  along ; 

Cheerful  as  the  voice  of  laughing  girls, 

Anew  each  falling,  climbing  note  he  hurls, 

As  a  Bacchanal  his  thjrsns  whirls. 

"  Seest  thou,  old  river-karl,  the  early  spring 
Doth  fade  and  wither  at  thy  wicked  spells  ? 

Such  babbling,  and  such  heathen  murmuring, 
In  the  very  sound  of  holy  bells  I 
Hear  you  not  their  soft 
Canticle  aloft. 
Which  of  passing  Sabbath  tells  ?  " 

But  he  sang  with  joy  so  opulent, 

With  such  jocund  ease  and  merriment 

The  woods  did  seem  to  rustle  a  consent. 

<<  Thou  knowest,  Sttomkarl,  that  thy  soul  is  loath'd," 

Now  the  envious  children  shriller  cried, 
**  Thou  shouldst  be  silent,  and  with  fear  be  cloth'd, 

Darkling  thou  shouldst  thy  deep  pollution  hide ; 
Never  fell  heaven's  grace. 
So  low  as  to  thy  race. 

For  thee  no  mighty  Saviour  died." 
Sudden  fell  he  in  the  waters  cold, 
With  a  sigh  they  took  him  in  their  hold. 
With  a  murmur  they  the  old  man  fold. 

Tum'd  they  slowly  through  the  leafy  wood, 

Seeking  each  the  other's  timid  gaze. 
Newly  conscious,  and  the  solitude 

Like  a  stranger  on  their  spirit  weighs  ;  — 
Walking  hand  in  hand. 
Through  the  forest-land. 

Still  in  awe  and  deep  amaze : 
As  they  went,  chill  felt  the  evening  breeze. 
The  darkness  talk'd  to  them  beneath  the  trees. 
Each  the  old  man  in  his  terror  sees. 
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"  Who  come  so  darkly  to  the  cottage  door  ?  ** 

* 

"  Haste,  my  father !  'tis  thy  children  come ; 
Shudders  the  night  wind."  Now  they  tread  the  floor, 
And  again  are  warm  within  their  home ;  — 
"  We  a  blessing  claim, 
In  His  Holy  name, 
We  have  stricken  evil  dumb ; 
An  old  man  of  the  lake  before  us  plajr'd, 
*  God's  pity  never  fell  on  such,'  we  said ; 
Soon  he  vanish'd,  quick  we  made  him  fade." 

He  put  them  from  him  in  an  alter'd  mood : 
"  So  early  have  you  learnt  to  bless  ^nd  ban  ? 

And  with  mimic  horror  to  exclude 

All  that  come  not  in  your  baby-span  ?  " 
He  led  them  to  the  door,  — 
'*  But  one  lesson  more  ; 
Rede  ye  to  the  lonely  man, 

Tell  him,  that  for  all  the  Saviour  came ; 

Returning,  then  a  father's  blessing  claim." 

They  went  out  hand  in  haad,  and  red  with  shame. 

Rav'd  the  wind  through  every  hollow  rift, 

In  its  fall  they  heard  a  mocking  shout,  — 
Crash  fell  the  branches,  and  their  hair  did  lift, 
The  wailing  of  his  song  was  all  about : 
They  look'd  around  with  fear, 
For  he  was  lordly  here. 
Through  wood  and  stream  loud-sobbing  out : 
They  started  back,  a  horror  on  them  flocks,  — 
Trailed  along  the  brook  his  hoary  locks, 
"  O  Jesu,  Jesu ! "  cried  he,  with  new  mocks. 

'Neath  the  stars  they  open*d  to  the  lake, 

There  he  sate  and  play'd  with  woful  art ; 
The  forest  and  the  wave  were  loud  awake, 
The  wind  did  hear  him,  and  did  take  a  part 
All  around,  beneath, 
Accents  chill  as  death 
From  his  furrow'd  lips  did  start : 
And  the  vague  meandring  of  the  tones 
Through  a  wilderness  of  anguish  moans, 
As  it  would  move  the  angels  from  their  thrones* 
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They  stood  upon  the  edge,  and  calFd  to  him,  — 
"  Cease,  we  come  to  bring  a  blessed  word. 

Oh !  pardon  that  we  made  th j  soul  so  dim ; 

Thou  hast  a  Saviour ; "  but  the  Stromkarl  stirr'd 
Such  a  sudden  calm, 
Summer-breath  and  balm, 
That  they  spoke  no  further  word  : 

Upward  then  the  music  sought  to  rise. 

Childish  voices  join'd  the  melodies, 

The  warm  air  like  a  blessing  on  them  Ues. 

Gerard  Frakklin. 


THE  CURATE    CHAMBAED; 


OA 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  CONFESSIONAL. 


FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  "  DUMAS. 


The  parsonage-house  of  Croix-Daurade,  a  small  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toulouse,  was  occupied,  in  the  year  1700,  by  the 
incumbent,  Pierre-Celestin  Chambard,  a  pious  man,  according  to  the 
feding  of  that  age  —  a  good  man,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  in 
luiy  age,  posse>ssing  all  the  qualities  needful  to  lead  his  flock  on  the 
road  to  salvation.  He  was  loved  and  revered  in  his  parish,  where  he 
was  the  arbitrator  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  place,  the  reconciler  of  all 
private  differences,  the  adviser  under  all  difficulties,  the  guest  of  all 
the  family  parties  —  in  short,  a  good  parson,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word;  such  as  are  sometimes  found  in  our  own  days,  in  localities  un- 
visited  by  steam-boats,  and  where  railroad  carriages  do  not  pass  by. 

The  only  weakness  with  which  Chambard  could  be  reproached,  was 
a  timidity  of  mind,  for  which  he  was  not  accountable,  and  which 
rendered  him  readily  accessible  to  fear :  for  instance,  if  he  was  sent 
for  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  attend  a  sick  bed,  he  made  the  messenger 
wait  to  accompany  him ;  and  if,  after  the  sacred  duties  were  finished, 
day  had  not  yet  dawned,  he  requested  some  one  to  return  home  with 
him.  We  mention  this  to  show  the  timidity  of  his  constitution  —  a 
timidity  that  he  attributed  to  a  severe  illness  of  his  infancy,  which 
kept  him  for  a  long  while  weak  and  feeble  ;  so  that  when  the  time 
came  for  his  entering  the  army,  the  profession  for  which  he  was 
intended,  his  parents  decided  that  he  should  become  a  priest,  thinking 
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that  it  required  less  strength  and  conrage  to  serve  in  the  militia  of 
God,  than  in  that  of  the  king ;  and  answering  all  objections  to  this 
reasoning,  that  the  days  of  wars  of  blood  of  the  church  were  passed 
away,  and  that  if  the  Catholic  clergy  were  desirous  of  adding  names 
to  its  list  of  saints,  happily  persecution  no  longer  called  for  its  quota 
of  martyrs.  So  Pierre  Chambard  was  made  a  priest,  and,  for  the 
happiness  of  his  parishioners,  made  curate  of  La  Croix-Dauradey 
which  he  had  inhabited  at  the  period  this  story  begins  about  eight 
and  twenty  years,  without,  as  we  have  said,  any  enemy,  however 
virulent  he  might  be,  being  able  to  bring  against  him  any  accusation 
whatever  of  wrong  or  evil. 

Old  Mary,  who  conducted  after  her  own  fashion  the  household 
affairs  of  the  parsonage  of  La  Croix-Daurade,  always  intimated,  in 
accordance  with  what  we  have  said,  that  the  worthy  pastor  thought 
first  of  himself — an  inculpation  which  at  any  rate  his  charity  ren- 
dered of  little  importance ;  then,  that  he  wanted  energy ;  that  he  gave 
way  too  readily  to  the  churchwardens  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
church-meetings ;  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  too  easily  imposed  on 
by  the  fear  of  those  in  power,  and  by  the  strength  of  their  lungs. 
But  to  these  remarks  the  good  curate  answered,  "  How  can  I  help  it, 
Mary?  every  one  is  not  at  will  a  St.  Bernard."  And,  indeed,  if  the 
soul  of  the  curate  Chambard  was  not  of  the  iron  firmness  of  the 
apostle  who  braved  Nero  in  the  circus,  and  Dioclesian  in  the  Coli- 
seum, one  could  willingly  pardon  him  that  weakness  which  guaran- 
teed that  he  would  never  abuse  his  moral  power,  or  his  temporal 
authority. 

One  day  —  it  was  the  20th  of  April  —  old  Mary,  who  enjoyed  all 
the  privileges  accorded  to  .the  claim  of  long  servitude,  entered  the 
abba's  bed-room  earlier  than  usual,  and  opening  the  curtains  in  a 
great  bustle,  — 

"  Come,  come,**  said  she,  "  you  must  get  up.  Monsieur  le  Cur^ ; 
don't  you  hear  the  matins  bell  ringing  ?  " 

"  -^d  why  am  I  to  get  up  so  early,  Mary  ?  "  asked  the  priest,  in  a 
tone  that  showed  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  offer  resistance,  what- 
ever might  be  the  reason  for  his  being  awakened,  in  his  opinion,  a 
little  too  early. 

"  Because  you  have  to  go  into  the  town,  as  you  well  know." 
"  Me  !     I  am  to  go  to  the  town  ?    Do  you  think  so,  Mary  ?  ** 
"  Without  doubt :  have  you  not  business  at  the  archbishopric's?  " 
"Very  true,  Mary ;  but  that's  at  twelve  o'clock:  there  is  no  hurry." 
"  Why  at  twelve,  more  than  at  any  other  hour.      What  is  done,  is 
done.     Gro,  sir;  start  early,  visit  yom*  friends  in  town,  and  don't 
hurry  yourself  to  return." 
"  I  will  go  after  mass  " 
"  No ;  you  will  say  mass  at  the  cathedral." 
"Well,  then,  you  may  expect  me  back  at  one  o'clock,  to  dinner." 
"  But,  while  you  are  at  Toulouse,  take  the  opportunity  of  dining 
with  the  abb6  Mariotte,  who  is  always  giving  you  invitations  that  you 
never  accept." 

"  All  this  means  that  you  want  to  have  the  day  to  yourself,  Mary ; 
I  see  that," 
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"  Well,  and  suppose  I  do  ?  After  all,  have  I  not  daily  work  enough 
at  the  parsonage,  that  you  should  refuse  me  a  holiday  once  now  and 
then  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  yes,  certainly,  my  good  Mary ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
reproach  you  for  .... ." 

"  Thaf  8  fortunate,  however " 

"  So  you  need  not  expect  me  until  five  o'clock." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  be  here  before  seveil :  why  should  you 
come  back  before  ?  ** 

"  Have  I  then  anything  to  do  exactly  at  seven  o'clock  ?"  said  the 
good  man,  who  usually  received  the  order  of  the  day  from  the  hands 
of  his  old  housekeeper. 

"  You  have  to  go  to  supper  at  the  Siadoux's." 

"  But  their  father  is  absent." 

"  He  comes  home  this  evening." 

«  Who  told  you  that  ?  " 

"  They  have  written  to  you,  enclosing  the  letter  they  received 
yesterday  from  their  father." 

And  the  old  housekeeper  presented  the  curate  with  the  two  letters, 
both  wide  open,  showing  the  entire  confidence  placed  in  her  by  her 
master,  extended  even  to  his  epistolary  correspondence.  The  curate 
took  the  letter  that  Saturnin  Siadoux  had  written  to  his  children,  and 
read  aloud,  as  follows :  — 

«  My  Children, 

"  When  you  receive  this,  I  shall  already  have  left  Narbonne  for 
Castelnaudry,  where  one  of  my  early  friends  is  residing.  I  reckon  on 
staying  with  him  two  days,  to  rest  a  little,  and  then  to  proceed  on  my 
journey.  I  shall  arrive  then  at  home,  without  fail,  on  Tuesday  the 
20th,  in  the  evening.  As  soon  as  you  receive  this  letter,  one  of  you 
must  go  to  Toulouse,  to  tell  my  sister  Mirailhe  that  I  particularly 
wish  to  find  her  at  Croix-Daurade  on  my  arrival,  to  communicate  to 
her  the  information  that  I  have  obtained  regarding  the  former  conduct 
of  Cantagrel.  It  is  such  as  I  both  feared  and  expected.  And  that 
we  may  enjoy  ourselves  over  the  result  of  my  journey,  you  are  to 
invite  the  curate  to  supper.  Engage  also  to  be  with  us  my  merry 
companions  Delguy  and  Cantagrel.  We  shall  have  to  deliver,  with- 
out delay,  twelve  barrels  of  oil  to  the  firm  of  Delmas,  and  six  to  the 
firm  of  Pierelau.  Whichever  of  you  goes  to  Toulouse,  must  be  careful 
to  avoid  passing  by  the  street  of  the  Black  Penitents,  where  Canta- 
grel lives,  for  fear  that  he,  observing  you,  should  suspect  something, 
and  follow  you  to  your  aunt's,  from  whom  he  might  hear  of  my  jour- 
ney to  Narbonne,  of  which  he  ought  to  be  kept  completely  ignorant. 

**  Adieu,  then,  till  Tuesday  night.  Your  father  embraces  you  all 
tenderly. 

"  Satxjrnik  Siadoux." 

This  letter,  which  Mary  had  reserved  as  her  conclusive  argument 
to  convince  the  curate  that  his  return  to  Croix-Daurade  would  be 
needlessly  hurried  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  had  its  full  and 
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entire  .efTect.  The  good  pastor  was  very  partial  to  the  Siadoux's,  as 
he  had  known  well  the  late  Mirailhe,  who  had  been  a  broker  in  St. 
George's-square,  at  Toulouse.  The  widow  of  this  man,  who  had  in- 
herited all  his  property,  was  a  woman  of  forty,  still  handsome,  and 
liking  the  more  to  hear  herself  called  so,  from  the  consciousness  that 
this  amour-propre  enjoyment  could  not  last  much  longer.  This  vanity 
did  not  prevent  her  having  many  suitors,  as  they  well  knew  she  pos- 
sessed a  capital  of  nearly  three  thousand  pounds,  and  one  of  the  most 
assiduous  of  her  admirers  was  Cantagrel. 

Cantagrel,  whose  name  was  mentioned  somewhat  fearfully  in 
Siadoux's  letter,  was  the  most  renowned  butcher  in  Toulouse,  where 
his  physical  power  had  gained  him  a  high  reputation  amongst  his 
fellows.  In  the  cattle  fairs  of  the  surrounding  towns  they  had  seen 
him  display,  when  opposed  to  the  terrible  animals  he  had  to  contend 
with,  a  muscular  power  that  Milo  of  Crotona  himself  might  have 
envied.  Thus  it  often  happened  that  he  awaited  the  animal  that  pur- 
sued him,  and  seizing  him  by  the  horns,  he  threw  him  down  on  his  side, 
and  held  him  quiet  while  his  boy  marked  on  him  with  a  red-hot  iron 
the  cypher  of  his  master.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  no 
animal  knocked  9n  the  head  by  him  ever  rose  again,  nor  had  need 
of  a  second  blow  tp  dispatch  him.  Moreover  it  was  related,  that  one 
day,  during  the  chase  of  the  bears  on  the  Pyrenees,  he  came  in  close 
bodily  contact  with  one  of  these  ferocious  animab,  and  rolled  down  a 
precipice  with  him.  Both  must  have  perished  in  this  struggle,  but 
luckily  the  bear  fell  undermost,  and  while  saving  his  enemy,  he  broke 
his  back  against  a  rock.  Cantagrel  had  rolled  quite  giddy  ten  paces 
from  the  animal.  But  when  his  friends,  guided  by  a  shepherd  who 
was  passing  by,  hastened  to  his  succour,  they  met  Cantagrel  coming 
towards  them  with  his  antagonist  dead  and  thrown  over  his  shoulders. 
As  for  Cantagrel,  he  had  escaped  with  merely  a  bite  on  the  cheek,  of 
which  the  scar  always  remained,  and  which  he  showed  with  pride,  as 
a  proof  of  his  strength  and  courage.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  various 
rumours  that  floated  about,  as  to  what  Cantagrel  had  been,Cantagrelwas 
much  respected.  Wlien,  therefore,  Saturnin  Siadoux,  who  for  many 
reasons  did  not  exactly  wish  to  have  him  for  his  brother-in-law,  made 
inquiries  about  him  at  Toulouse,  he  obtained  very  vague  information 
respecting  the  fact  he  wished  to  find  out.  People  did  not  know,  they 
hft^i  heard  so  and  so,  but  they  could  not  affirm  anything.  Such  were 
the  verbal  precautions  with  which  every  one  accompanied  his  tale, 
each  fearing  having  to  undergo  on  his  own  account  a  trial  of  the 
prodigious  strength  which  Cantagrel  had  only  as  yet  found  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  on  bulls  and  bears. 

The  curate  Chambard  had  therefore  advised  Siadoux  to  go  to 
Narbonne,  the  place  which  Cantagrel  had  previously  inhabited,  and 
there  get  the  information  that  he  could  not  obtain  at  Toulouse, 
and  which  would  throw  some  light  on  the  story  of  a  former  marriage 
that  Cantagrel  had  contracted  with  a  young  girl  of  that  town.  In- 
deed, if  reports  were  to  be  believed,  this  first  wife  still  lived ;  although 
some  unknown  motive  kept  the  ties  secret  that  united  the  party  to 
him  who  coveted  the  honor  of  becoming  the  second  husband  of  the 
widow  Mirailhe.    But,  as  before  said,  these  reports  floated  so  vaguely 
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thai  no  one  could  be  distinctly  charged  with  them,  and  had  only  comd 
to  the  ears  of  those  interested,  as  mere  calomny  or  assertions  without 
proof.  The  return  of  Siadoux  would  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  on  this 
subject ;  and  little  as  the  good  curate  was  given  to  egotism,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  repeating  inwardly,  that  it  was  to  his  advice  that  the 
family  would  be  indebted  for  knowing  the  truth.  As  for  him,  let  it 
be  wdl  understood,  no  feeling  of  animosity  had  prompted  this  advice 
to  his  friend,  for  he  was  not  acquainted  even  with  Cantagrel.  Never* 
theless,  a  feeling  of  curiosity  now  determined  him  to  know  him,  if  only 
by  sight.  It  was  easy  enough :  the  stall  of  the  butcher,  as  Siadoux 
had  said,  was  in  the  street  of  the  Black  Penitents,  and  it  was  not  diifi-* 
cult,  from. the  well-known  designation  of  this  personage,  to  distinguish 
him  in  his  shop  from  his  assistants  or  his  customers.  So  the  curate 
set  off  with  a  decided  intention  of  passing  through  the  street  of  the 
Black  Penitents,  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  the  Abb^  Mariotte.  The 
distance  from  Croix-Daurade  to  Toulouse  is  about  two  miles.  The 
curate  accomplished  the  distance  as  usual,  walking  leisurely  and  read- 
ing his  breviary :  when  he  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Toulouse,  he  shut 
his  book,  and  turned  towards  the  dwelling  of  the  Abbe  Mariotte  :  it 
might  be  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  worthy  priest  had 
not  forgotten  his  project  of  passing  through  the  street  where  the 
butcher  resided ;  so  he  turned  a  little  out  of  his  way  to  go  there.  About 
the  third  part  of  its  length  was  the  shop  of  the  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
the  widow  Mirailhe,  but  Cantagrel  was  not  at  his  stall ;  a  butcher  boy 
of  thirty  years  old,  who  took  his  place,  was  strong  and  vigorous,  doubt- 
less, as  men  of  that  trade  generally  are,  whose  veins  absorb  from  the 
exhalation  of  the  meat  so  much  of  its  vitid  parts,  but  who  was,  however, 
from  what  the  curate  had  heard,  far  from  any  comparison  with  his 
master.  There  was,  however,  uo  mistake  in  this  being  the  stall  of  the 
butcher  Cantagrel,  and  his  name  written  in  large  letters  over  the  door 
left  no  doubt  on  the  matter.  However,  this  absence  was  so  natural  a 
circumstance  that  the  curate  thought  nothing  of  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  of  the  Black  Penitents,  was  the  one  inha- 
bited by  the  Abbe  Mariotte,  The  Abbe  was  at  home,  but  the  curate 
Chambard  found  him  on  the  point  of  starting  for  a  journey  to  Blaguac, 
where  a  dying  friend  expected  him.  The  curate  arrived  just  in  time, 
not  to  breakfast  with  his  colleague,  but  to  say  mass  in  his  place,  in  the 
metropolitan  church  of  St.  Etienne,  of  which  they  were  both  incumbents. 
After  the  service,  the  curate  would  find  his  breakfast  ready  for  him, 
under  the  care  of  the  Abbe  Mariotte*s  cook,  a  person  who,  amongst  the 
churchmen  of  the  precincts,  held  a  tolerably  good  reputation.  As  for 
dinner,  the  curate  Chambard  had  no  need  to  trouble  himself  about 
that.  At  any  door  at  which  he  might  knock  at  the  hour  of  sitting 
down  to  table,  he  would  be  received  with  a  cordial  welcome  ;  and 
perhaps  even  the  grand  vicar,  or  the  archbishop  himself,  with  whom 
he  had  business,  one  or  other  would  keep  him  to  dine  at  the  bishop's 
palace* 

In  going  to  St.  Etienne,  the  curate  passed  again  down  the  street  of 
the  Black  Penitents,  and  threw  another  scrutinising  glance  at  the  stall 
of  Cantagrel:  the  butcher  was  still  absent,  and  the  boy  was  enthroned 
on  the  seat  of  his  master.  The  curate  went  on  his  way  to  the  church, 
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Once  inside  the  cathedral,  the  worthy  pastor  put  aside  all  worldly 
thoughts^  and  prepared  himself  for  the  holy  office  he  was  to  perform : 
he  mlkcKi  devoutly  along  the  church,  miUcing  the  costomary  sign  of 
the  cross  before  the  altar,  went  into  the  vestry,  put  on  the  clerical 
garments  of  his  colleague,  then  with  his  chalice  in  his  hand  knelt  down 
at  the  altar.  The  mass  ended,  the  curate  Chambard  returned  into  the 
vestry  and  began  to  undress  :  he  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  off  his 
gown,  when  one  of  the  beadles  of  the  church  came  and  asked  if  the 
Abb£  Mariotte  was  there. 

"  No,"  answered  the  curate ;  "  he  is  gone  to  Blagnac,  and  he 
begged  me  to  say  mass  in  his  place.    What  is  he  wanted  for  ?** 

"  It  is  a  man  who  is  waiting  for  him  at  the  confessional,  and  who 
charged  me  to  inform  him  so.  This  man  hoped  he  might  not  be  kept 
waiting :  he  seems  in  a  great  hurry.** 

"  Well !  tell  him  that  the  Abb6  Mariotte  is  not  here,  but  that  I  can 
replace  him ;  I  have  my  authority.  Add,  that  if  he  will  wait  until  to- 
morrow, the  abbe  will  return  to-night.** 

A  moment  after  the  beadle  returned,  and  told  the  curate  Cham- 
bard the  penitent  was  expecting  him. 

The  curate  went  towards  the  confessional,  which,  as  usual,  was 
situated  in  the  darkest  part  of  the  church.  The  man  who  had  asked 
for  him  was  waiting  there  upon  his  knees,  but  he  could  not  see  his 
face :  the  penitent  had  his  back  to  him,  and  held  his  head  tightly  com- 
pressed between  his  hands.  The  curate  seated  himself  in  the  confes- 
sional, and  the  revelation  commenced. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  door  of  the  tribunal  of  penance  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  man  of  God  reappeared,  livid,  tremblings  and 
hardly  able  to  support  himself. 

As  for  the  penitent,  he  had  rushed  away,  uttering  a  cry  of  despair, 
when  the  curate  Chambard  had  refused  him  absolution.  The  good 
priest  stood  upright  for  an  instant,  motionless,  and  holding  by  a  pillar 
of  the  church,  as  if  he  felt  his  limbs  give  way  under  him,  then,  with 
an  uneven  step,  like  that  of  a  man  intoxicated,  without  returning 
into  the  vestry,  without  taking  leave  of  any  one,  he  hastened  to  the 
side  door  of  the  church;  gliding  through  the  most  unfrequented 
streets,  he  left  the  town  with  a  pace  become  so  rapid  that  no  one 
would  have  thought  him  capable  of  walking  so  fast — forgetting  his 
breakfast  at  the^Abb^  Mariotte*s,  his  visit  to  the  archbishopric,  the 
dream  of  his  dinner  with  the  vicar,  the  affairs  of  the  curacy,  and  his 
own. 

Once  upon  the  high  road  to  Croix-Daurade,  the  curate  gave  a 
fresh  impetus  to  his  step.  His  pre-occupatlon  was  so  great,  that  he 
passed  before  the  cross  that  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  village  with- 
out remaining  boi-eheoded  before  the  image  of  our  Saviour,  and  he 
arrived  in  a  state  of  violent  perspiration  at  the  parsonage,  where 
Mary  was  wandering  about  in  a  most  saintly  state  of  indolence. 
Once  arrived,  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  feeling  for  his 
handkerchief  to  wipe  his  forehead,  but  he  had  lost  his  hon&erchief : 
he  wanted  to  have  recourse  to  his  breviary  to  conceal  his  trouble,  but 
he  had  left  his  breviary  in  the  vestry  at  Toulouse :  he  found  no- 
thing to  assist  him  in  composing  his  countenance.    The  strangeness 
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ofbis  manner,  as  well  as  the  disorder  of  liiB''dre88y  indicated  some  ez- 
tnorduiary  event,  passed,  or  on  the  point  of  accomplishment.  He  was 
immoveable  and  siient :  his  ojres  onlj  moved  in  their  orbit ;'  his  knees 
trembled  and  knocked  together;  and  yet  he  did  not  seem  to  think  of 
ntdng  down.  Mary  pushed  instinctively  a  chair  behind  him ;  it  was 
JQSiia  time  ;  the  poor  curate  had  nearly  fallen  backwards:  he  let 
hifflfldf  drc^  into  the  chair  as  if  quite  broken  dowm 

"  Great  GrodI "  exclaimed  Mary,  going  a  little  way  off  to  observe 
in  one  glance  all  these  signs  of  terror,— *<^  What  has  happened  to  you, 
my  good  master?'* 

^' What  has  happened  to  me  ?"  asked  the  priest  with  a  bewildered 
air, — **  what  has  Imppened  to  me  ?    Thank  Ged !  nothing  whatever." 

**  But  yon  look  quite  scared ;  I  never  saw  you  before  in  such  a 
state." 

*•  You  deceive  yourself,  my  good  Mary ;  I  am  just  as  usual." 

''And  why, then,  return  so  soon?  Idare  say  you  have  not  dined?" 

**  Yes,  Mary,  I  think  so, — yes."  The  good  curate  felt  that  in  saying 
he  had  dined  he  was  telling  a  sad  falsehood. 

"  Yon  have  not  dined,  sir?" 

«*  Well,  then,  no,  Mary." 

**  And  you  are  hungry,  then  ?  " 

**  No,  Mary,  I  am  not ;  I  am  not  in  the  least  hungry,  1  assure  you." 

^  Bat  you  cannot  wait  until  supper  time  without  taking  any  thing?" 

'*  1  shall  not  take  supper,  Mary." 

''Indeed !  you  have  not  dine^  and  you  will  not  take  supper?  Oh  I 
we  shall  soon  see,  sir,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Besides,  you 
cannot  dispense  with  supper,  — you  are  to  be  at  the  Siadoux's." 

At  tins  name  the  curate  made  a  suppressed  cry  ;  then,  as  if  some 
stream  within  him  had  given  way,  two  rivers  of  tears  fell  down  the 
pale  and  hollow  cheeks  of  the  old  man.  It  was  then  that  Mary,  a 
good  girl  in  the  main  point,  although  somewhat  despotic  (as  every 
servant  in  a  curacy  ought  to  be  that  would  not  spoil  the  place),  com- 
prehended that  her  master  had  undergone  some  great  grief  that  he 
was  obliged  to  biuy  in  his  own  bosom,  and  that  consequently  he  stood 
in  need  of  quiet  and  repose,  those  two  great  confidants  of  the  sorrows 
of  humanity ;  she  therefore  left  him  without  another  word,  but  not 
without  m^ing  a  thousand  conjectures  in  her  own  mind,  none  of 
which  were  at  all  likely  to  bring  her  near  the  truth.  Half-an-hour 
afterwards,  uneasy,  and  incapable  in  her  state  of  anxiety  to  wait  pa- 
tiently until  the  curate  should  come  to  her,  or  call  her,  she  entered 
Ha  room.  The  curate  was  on  his  knees  before  a  crucifix  —  he  was 
praying — he  did  not  see  her  enter,  and  continued  to  pray. 

Mary  stood  by  the  door,  a  cup  in  her  hand ;  presently  the  poor 
priest  let  his  head  fall  on  the  prie-dieu  with  so  deep  a  groan,  that 
althoQgh  it  went  to  the  very  heart  of  Mary,  she  felt  that  this  was  not 
fte  hoar  to  interfere  in  so  deep  a  grief.  She  contented  herself,  there- 
krejhy  placing  the  cup  on  the  comer  of  the  prie-dieu,  and  retired  as 
qiddly  as  possible,  without  the  curate  being  aware  of  her  entrance,  or 
o(  her  departure. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  PresbTterj,  the  household  of  the  Sia* 
doux's  presented  a  scene  far  different  from  that  we  have  just  given  to 
our  readers.  The  profits  of  a  good  trade  in  oil,  added  to  the  produce 
of  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  placed  them  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
kept  them  cheerful.  On  this  day,  particularly,  there  was  a  surplus  of 
gaiety  in  the  house. 

According  to  the  orders  pf  the  head  of  the  family,  they  were  pre- 
paring the  repast  that  was  to  celebrate  his  return.  The  widow 
mindlhe  had  arrived,  and  the  children  of  Saturnin  Siadoux,  who 
consisted  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  caressed  her  greatly ;  they 
laughed,  they  sang,  they  embraced  each  other  ;  and  all  this  with  that 
brilliant  and  boisterous  mirth  which  characterises  the  people  of  the 
South.  Indeed,  once  amongst  her  nephews  and  nieces,  whom  she 
loved  as  if  they  had  been  her  own  children,  the  widow  Mirailhe 
no  longer  spoke  of  her  deceased  husband,  nor  of  those  who  were  can* 
didates  to  replace  him ;  on  the  contrary,  she  had  in  her  mind  the 
project,  when  she  should  have  disposed  of  her  broker's  shop  at  Toulouse, 
to  come  and  live  at  Croix-Daurade,  a  project,  it  may  readily  be  sop* 
posed,  which  was  hailed  with  delight  by  her  three  nephews  and  her 
two  nieces,  with  whom,  it  must  be  said,  to  the  shame  of  humanity,  the 
hope  of  a  goodly  heritage  did  not  add  a  little  to  the  affection  they  felt 
for  her. 

It  is  true  that  when  at  Toulouse,  and  again  exposed  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  a  second  marriage,  and,  above  all,  to  the  gallantry  of  Can* 
tagrel,  the  heart  of  the  widow  floated  in  a  cloud  of  irresolution,  and 
she  felt,  from  time  to  time,  strongly  tempted  to  marry  again ;  but  at 
Croix-Daurade  all  these  foolish  fancies  were  driven  off  by  the  good 
genius  of  the  family ;  the  good  aunt  allowed  herself  to  be  petted  by 
her  nephews  and  nieces,  and  time  passed  quickly  and  joyfully.  How- 
ever, the  day  began  to  decline,  and  Saturnin  Siadoux,  who  had  an- 
nounced his  arrival  for  the  afternoon,  did  not  appear ;  every  one  began 
to  feel  that^vague  uneasiness  that  always  attends  delay,  when  the  com- 
rades, Delguy  and  Cantagrel,  came  in,  and  changed  this  feeling  of 
anxiety  into  mere  impatience.  They  said  that  they  had  heard  that  a 
frightful  storm  had  broken  out  between  Montgiscar  and  Yillefranche ; 
they  concluded  that  the  roads  were  overflowed  by  the  streams,  and  that 
Siadoux  had  been  obliged  to  remain  at  Castelnaudry,  or  stop  at  Mont- 
giscar at  a  cousin's  house.  What  made  this  more  probable  was,  that 
the  storm  that  the  evening  before  had  burst  out  at  twenty  miles  dis- 
tance, seemed  now  coming  towards  Toulouse.  The  wind  had  risen, 
the  sky  was  heavy  with  dark  clouds,  the  rain  fell  with  violence,  the 
night  was  very  black ;  they  no  longer  hoped  to  see  their  father  arrive. 

" But  why  does  not  the  curate  Chambard  come?" 

''  Mary  told  me  he  went  to  Toulouse  this  moming,**  said  Josephine 
Siadoux,  in  answer  to  this  question  from  her  aunt,  **  and  perhaps  he 
id  not  yet  returned." 

^<^0h!  yes,  he  is,"  said  Constance,  the  other  daughter,  '<  for  I  saw 
him  go  into  the  church  about  four  o'clock,  and  it's  probable  he  b  not 
well,  for  he  looked  as  pale  as  death." 
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''  Who  did  ?  the  curate  ?"  said  John  Siadoiuc,  who  came  in  at  that 
moment ;  *'  he  is  not  ill,  for  in  going  to  meet  my  father  I  saw  him  in 
the  bori^-gronnd  ;  I  could  not,  however,  make  out  what  he  was  doing 
^lere ;  he  was  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  appeared  to  be  praying.^ 

**  And  I,**  said  Louis,  *^  I  saw  him  at  the  end  of  the  village,  without 
bis.  hat,  although  it  rained ;  and  I  confess,  not  being  able  to  see  what 
be  was  about,  I  went  towards  him  to  inquire ;  but,  on  perceiving  me, 
he  hid  himself  behind  the  hedges  as  if  to  avoid  me ;  faith,  as  I  don't 
nm  after  those  who  shun  me,  1  left  him  there." 

^  It  is  strange,"  said  the  widow  Mirailhe,  who  had  a  strong  affection 
for  the  curate.  —  ^*  Thomas,"  added  she,  addressing  the  eldest  son, 
'^  jon  ought  to  go  and  fetch  him." 

'<  Wllhnglj,"  said  the  young  man ;  and  he  took  his  hat  and  went  off 
without  anj  further  remark :  but  halfway  on  his  road  he  met  old 
Mary,  who  he  recognised  by  the  light  of  her  lantern. 

**  Well,  dame  Ms^,"  said  he,  ''  what  is  the  curate  thinking  of?  we 

expected  him  at  seven,  and  now  it  is  eight  o'clock" 

**  la  your  father  arrived  ?  "  asked  Mary. 

**  No;  we  do  not  even  reckon  on  seeing  him  to-day;  but  we  reckon 
on  seeing  the  curate." 

"  WeU,  then,  my  dear  Mr.  Thomas,  you  reckon,  as  they  say,  with- 
out your  host,  for  the  curate— I  can't  imagine  what  has  been  the 
matter  with  him  since  the  morning,  poor  dear  man ;  but  this  I  know^ 
that  he  has  sent  me  to  make  his  excuses  to  you,  and  I  was  on  my  way 
to  fulfil  my  commission." 

"  What!  he  is  not  coming  ?"  said  Thomas.  "Is  it  because  it  is  bad 

weather?  oh,  par  Dieu I  even  if  I  carry  him " 

'*  Stop,  my  dear  son,"  said  old  Mary,  with  that  familiarity  so  com- 
mon in  our  country  villages  ;  "  if  I  may  give  you  my  advice,  it*s  to 
leave  the  curate  quiet  to-day;  I  don't  think  he's  in  the  humour  to 
divert  himself." 
"Canhe  be  unwell?" 

^  No ;  but  I  can't  tell  what  news  he  has  heard  at  Toulouse.  I  only 
know  that  he  came  back  from  the  town  quite  upset,  and  that  since  his 
return  he  has  done  nothing  but  weep,  sigh,  and  pray." 

'*  Well,  then,  so  much  the  more  reason  is  there  for  us  to  try  and 
amuse  him ;  hell  find,  on  the  contrary,  at  our  house,  good  people,  all 
gay  and  merry;  and  besides,  my  aunt  Mirailhe  declares  she  won't  sit 
down  to  table,  unless  she  has  on  her  right  hand  her  good  friend 
Chambard.  I  go  on,  then,  to  fetch  him,  Mary,  and  whether  he  will 
or  not,  I'll  make  him  come." 

^Come,  then,"  said  Mary,  shaking  her  head,  "but  I  doubt  much 
that  youll  persuade  him  to  follow  you." 

They  then  took  the  road  to  the  parsonage,  and  as  the  housekeeper 
bada  pass-kej,  they  entered  without  noise,  preceded  by  Mary.  Thomas 
Siadoux  went  at  once  into  the  room  of  the  curate  Chambard.  He 
was  sitting  in  his  great  arm-chair,  his  head  leaning  forward  on  his 
chest,  his  hand  stretched  out  on  his  knees,  and  looked  the  picture  of 
dejec^on ;  he  saw  the  light  of  the  lantern ;  he  supposed  that  Mary 
cune  in  alone,  and  did  not  move. 
"  Sir,"  said  IMary,  «  here  is  Siadoux." 
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<<  Which  Siadoax?**  cried  the  cor  Ate,  starting. 

<<  Me,  Thomas,"  said  the  jwmg  man. 

'^  Ahy  oh,  mj  Gk)d!  and  what  are  you  come  to  tell  me,  Thomas?" 
asked  the  curate,  finng  hk  staring  eyes  upon  hinu 

**  I  come  to  tell  you  that  you  are  late,  Sir,  that's  all ;  and  as  we 
will  not  go  to  supper  without  you,  I  am  come  to  fetch  yon  " 

^  Betarn  home,  Thomas,  my  diild,"  said  the  curate,  in  a  t<me  of 
sadness,  ''  excuse  me  to  your  family.  I  am  determined  not  to  go  out 
this  evening." 

'^But,  Sir,"  said  Thomas,  ^*  how  shall  we  manage  wiihcmt  you?  let 
me  ask.  There's  my  father  already  wanting,  and  you  refuse  to  come ; 
two  places  empty  at  the  board,  and  the  two  places  of  hcmour  I  it's 
impossible,  8ht ;  you  wish  us,  then,  to  lose  both  appetite  and  pleasure. 
And  besides,  you  know  well  that  my  aunt  Mirailhe  only  sees  as  you 
see,  only  hears  as  you  hear,  and  that  you  only  can  prepare  her  by 
degrees  for  the  news  that  my  father  is  bringing  concerning  the  butcher ; 
for  /  have  no  doubt  of  what  my  father  will  say— <!)Antagrel  is  married, 
m  answer  for  it,  as  sure  as  we  are  here — you  a  holy  man,  and  me  an 
honest  lad." 

"  My  poor  boy,  my  poor  boy,"  murmured  the  curate* 

**  Well,  what,  my  poor  boy?"  said  Thomas ;  **  what  does  that  mean  ?" 

**  That  means,  that  it  is  better  that  I  should  remain  here,  Thomas, 
than  go  to  make  you  all  sorrowful." 

'^  Thank  goodness,  it  is  not  you  that  will  make  us  sad,  but  we  that 
will  make  you  merry:  we're  a  strong  party." 

"  Leave  me,  Thomas,  leave  me." 

**  Sir,  I  have  promised  to  bring  you  with  me ;  I  entreat  you,  then, 
to  come,  in  the  name  of  us  all ;  in  the  name  of  my  father,  that  you 
will  replace  to  us^  and  who,  if  he  was  here,  would  soon  make  you 
agree  to  come." 

The  curate  gave  a  sigh,  that  more  resembled  a  groan. 
.  "  Come,  Sir,  take  courage ;  you,  who  know  so  well  how  to  console 
bthers  under  affliction,  come,  set  a  good  example ;  sacrifice  your  own 
feelings ; "  and  thus  saying,  the  young  man  took  hold  of  the  curate 
by  the  arm,  and  made  him  get  up. 

"  If  you  insist  upon  it,  then,"  said  the  Abb^  Chambard,  who  was 
as  little  able  to  resist  a  request  as  an  injunction. 

**  What !  if  I  insist  on  it  ?  not  only  do  I  insist,  but  I  indst  in  tiie 
name  of  the  old  friendship  you  have  for  my  father.  It  is  some  years 
since  you  knew  each  other,  eh?  you  know  Satumin  Siadoux,  eh?" 
continued  the  young  man,  laughing. 

**  It  is  twenty-four  years  next  St.  Pierre,  that  I  dined,  for  the  first 
time,  with  him.    Poor  Satumin!" 

And  the  curate  pronounced  the  last  words  with  such  an  accent  of 
grief,  that  the  young  man  felt  a  sort  of  shiver  run  through  his  veins. 

"  Ah  !  well,  Sir,"  said  he,  putting  on  his  hat,  which  the  poor  priest 
was  seeking  for  without  finding  it,  '<  I  think  it's  time  I  carried  yon 
ofi^,  for  the  devil  take  it,  you  make  me  as  melancholy  as  yourself." 
' .  During  this  time,  Mary  threw  the  priest's  cloak  over  his  shoulders, 
and  as  the  lantern  was  still  burning,  she  set  forward  to  light  them  on 
the  road.    The  priest  followed  mechanically,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
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(he  ydmig  lad.  After  s  few  minutes'  walk,  thej  arrived  at  Siadoux's 
boose,  where  the  appearance  of  the  curate  was  bailed  with  a  general 
hairal 

^Come  along)  come  along,  Sir,"  said  the  family  altogether,  and  the 
two  TiffltorB ;  **  come  along ;  the  roast  meat  is  burning ;  sit  down,  sit 
down." 

The  good  priest,  by  dint  of  great  self-command,  was  able  to  answer 
all  this  greeting  with  a  smile,  and  sat  down  in  the  place  assigned  to 
him,  while  the  seat  opposite  to  him,  destined  for  Saturnin  Siadoux, 
renMdned  empty.  But  although  he  generally  brought  into  these  £Eimily 
parties  his  share  of  cheerful  gaiety  and  fatherly  affection,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  every  one,  the  good  Abbe  was  cold  as  marble ;  nevertheless, 
the  vain  efforts  he  made  to  laugh  and  joke  were  obvious  enough,  but 
the  words  expired  on  his  lips.  And  every  time  that  there  was  any 
noise  outside,  or  that  any  of  the  guests  got  up  and  ran  to  the  window 
to  see  if  it  was  Siadoux  coming,  the  curate,  as  if  influenced  by  an 
ucontroUable  power,  shook  his  head,  and  sighed  heavily.  The  con- 
Tersatiott,  that  at  first  they  attempted  to  make  lively  and  void  of  care, 
turned  ever  on  the  absent  traveller.  They  wondered  where  he  was — 
what  he  was  doing —what  he  was  thinking  of —  they  were  quite  sure 
of  one  thing— that  he  thought  his  children  and  friends  were  toge- 
ther ;  and  he  was  most  certainly  annoyed  at  not  being  with  them. 
But  to  aU  these  sallies,  elicited  by  the  love  of  the  family,  and  by 
friendship,  the  Abb6  remained  unconscious,  absorbed  as  he  was  by 
one  idea,  and  overwhelmed  as  he  appeared  by  some  afflicting  recol- 
lections. During  this  time  the  thunder-storm  broke  forth  —  the  rain 
was  heard  clattering  against  the  windows,  the  wind,  which  gathered  in 
the  passages  and  in  the  chimneys,  moaned,  and  seemed  the  complain- 
ing of  some  soul  in  distress,  that  asked  for  prayers  and  pity  :  then 
came  flashes  of  lightning,  which  preceded  claps  of  thunder,  and  made 
the  blue  light  of  the  lamp  turn  pale.  Just  the  contrary  from  what 
Thomas  Siadoux  had  predicted.  It  was  not  the  guests  that  cheered 
up  the  Abb6  Chambard,  but  the  Abba's  melancholy  that  fell  on  aH 
the  guests ;  by  little  and  httle  all  conversation  had  ceased — if  any 
spoke,  it  was  in  a  svppressed  tone  — no  one  continued  eating,  and 
hardly  any  one  filled  his  glass ;  and  the  famous  wines  of  the  south,  in- 
stead of  exciting  the  hilarity  of  the  party,  seemed  to  be  transformed 
into  nareotio  potions,  inducing  a  still  greater  sadness.  Every  one  felt 
IS  if  some  unseen  misfortune  was  hovering  in  the  air,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  falling  upon  the  family,  like  a  vulture  upon  its  prey. 

Suddenly  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  street-door  —  one  knock  only, 
deep-sound^g,  heavy,  and  profound ;  one  such  being  quite  sufficient 
to  make  a  whole  household  tremble.  The  guests  looked  at  each  other 
-^then,  as  if  by  one  accord,  all  eyes  turned  on  the  curate.  He  looked 
ss  wlute  as  a  ghost,  a  cold  sweat  ran  down  his  forehead,  his  teeth 
ehattered.  The  door  of  the  room  opened— all  the  party  got  up,  fright- 
ened beforehand  at  the  visit  they  were  about  to  receive,  although  yet 
ignorant  of  what  that  visit  might  be.  First  they  saw  enter  a  sheriff, 
^tfa  his  assistants,  in  their  gowns;  then  police  officers ;  then  archers, 
and  their  subordinates  in  office ;  and  lastly,  a  litter  carried  by  four 
neo.    Upon  this  litter  was  a  oorpse,  of  which  the  form  was  visible 
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under  a  bloody  sheet.  Thomas  understood  what  was ' w^ted  with 
him :  without  a  word,  without  a  question  —  his  hair  on  end  with  hor- 
ror, he  approached  the  litter,  and  slowlj  lifted  up  the  sheet  that 
covered  the  corpse.  One  fearful  cry  of  despair  burst  from  every 
mouth.  The  corpse  was  that  of  Satumin  Siadoux!  It  had  been 
found  on  the  other  side  of  Villefranche,  pierced  by  eleven  wounds 
of  a  knife,  bathed  in  its  blood,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lers,  into 
which  the  assassin  had  not  had  time  to  throw  it.  Then  they  observed 
with  surprise,  that  the  curate  Chambard,  instead  of  remaining,  as  it 
was  his  duty  to  do,  to  offer  the  family  the  consolations  of  friendship 
and  of  religion,  rose  from  his  chair,  and  gliding  out  of  the  open  door, 
disappeared  without  a  word  to  any  one. 

Twelve  hours  had  passed  since  the  event  we  have  related.  A  deep, 
profound,  and  silent  grief,  had  succeeded  to  the  loud  cries  and  lament* 
ations  of  the  first  hours  of  despair.  The  body  of  Siadoux  was  laid 
on  a  bed,  and  exposed  to  view  in  a  lower  chamber,  where  all  the  vil- 
lagers had  respectfully  gazed  on  it.  Two  large  candles  of  yellow  wax 
were  burning  at  the  feet  of  the  corpse,  and  threw  around  a  vacillating 
and  wan  light,  on  the  dawn  of  a  misty  day ;  the  women  had  tetired 
to  their  own  apartment,  and  John  and  Louis,  the  two  youngest  sons 
of  the  dead  man,  kept  watch  alone,  seated  motionless  and  silent  oppo- 
site each  other,  by  the  side  of  the  chimney  where  the  burning  embers 
of  the  night  were  expiring.  From  time  to  time  one  of  the  young 
lads  got  up,  went  and  embraced  the  grey  hair  of  his  father,  and  re- 
turned to  his  seat  in  tears.  Both  were  gloomy,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  sinister  and  menacing  expression  pa»sed  over  their  countenances^ 
betraying  the  thoughts  that  disturbed  their  hearts.  From  the  time 
they  had  been  there,  which  was  for  five  or  six*hours,  they  had  only 
exchanged  these  few  words. 

*'  Do  you  know  where  our  brother  Thomas  is  ?"  had  asked  John. 

"  No,"  answered  Louis. 

And  both  of  them  had  fallen  into  a  silence,  fearful  to  those  who 
were  aware  of  their  violent  and  fiery  tempers.  Suddenly  the  door 
opened,  and  Thomas  appeared:  the  two  brothers  raised  their  heads  at 
the  same  instant,  to  ask  him  from  whence  he  came ;  but  they  remariced 
so  strange  an  expression  on  his  face,  that  they  dared  not  interrogate 
their  elder— and  waited.  Thomas  left  his  cloak  near  the  door,  and 
advanced  slowly  to  the  corpse,  and  taking  oif  his  hat,  he  kissed  its 
forehead ;  he  then  placed  himself  between  his  two  brothers^  and  put- 
ting on  his  hat,  and  crossing  his  arms  •— 

**  Of  what  are  you  thinking,  John?"  said  he. 

^^  1  am  thinking  of  revenging  my  father's  death,"  answered  the 
young  lad. 

"  And  you,  Louis  ?" 

'<  Me  ?    I  am  also  thinking  of  that,"  said  he. 

"  Only,"  said  John,  "  who  can  the  murderer  be  ?  " 

'*  He  never  did  harm  to  a  human  being,"  said  Louis. 

"  And  yet  it  was  an  act  of  vengeance." 

*<How  do  you  know  that  ?  and  that  it  is  from  revenge?"  asked 
Thomas. 

^*  Ah !  I  see,"  said  Louis,  '^  you  were  already  gone  when  his  clothes 
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were  searched ;  they  fonnd  in  his  pockets  his  gold  watch,  a  silver 
mng,  twelve  crowns  of  six  francs,  a  gold  pieoe»  and  some  small 
change." 

**  Tou  see  plainly  that  it  was  revengey"  said  John. 

*^  Infamous  assassin ! "  said  Louis. 

"  Oh,  yes !  infamous  wretch  ! "  murmured  John. 

**  But  I  have  taken  an  oath." 

"And  so  have  L" 

"What  is  it?" 

"  It  is,  that  I  will  discover  the  murderer,  should  I  pa$s  my  whole 
life  in  seeking  him,  and  he  shall  die  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner*'* 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  brother,"  said  Louis,  "  for  I  have  sworn  the 
same." 

"  Well !  will  you  know  him?"  said  Thomas,  pladng  a  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  each  of  his  brothers. 

"  Oh !  yes ; "  exclaimed  both  of  them,  getting  up  quickly  from  their 
seats. 

"  Well,  then,  it  only  depends  on  yourselves." 

"  You  know  him  ?  "  said  the  brothers. 

"  No  ;  but  I  know  a  man  who  does." 

"  That  man,  who  is  he  ?"  asked  John  and  Louis,  speaking  together. 

«  The  curate  Chambard." 

"  The  curate  Chambard  I  explain  yourself." 

Glisten  to  me,  attentively,"  said  Thomas,  "  and  bring* to  mind  all 
your  recollections." 

"  Go  on." 

"  Yesterday  morning  the  curate  went  to  Toulouse,  gay,  calm,  and 
happy." 

"  Yes,"  said  John,  "I  met  him  reading  his  breviary,  and  he  inter- 
rupted himself  to  ask  me  if  the  click-dack  of  the  mill  of  St.  Genice 
continued  to  prevent  me  from  sleeping  ?  " 

"  I  understand,"  put  in  Louis ;  "  on  accoimt  of  pret^  Maigaret." 

«  Just  so.*' 

"  He  was  to  have  staid  all  day  at  Toulouse,"  continued  Thoma^ 
"for  his  housekeeper  did  not  expect  him  before  six  o'clock." 

"  Gro  on,  go  on." 

"At  noon  he  arrives,  pale,  bewildered:  he  shuts  himself  up— > 
groans,  weeps,  and  prays.  At  five  o'clock  he  was  seen  on  his  knees 
in  the  burial-ground — at  six  o'clock  he  was  met  without  his  hat,  not- 
withstanding it  rained  and  blew  —  at  seven  o'clock,  although  it  was 
a  thing  agr^  upon,  he  refused  to  come  to  supper  with  us — at  eight 
o'clock,  I  was  obliged  to  go  and  fetch  him,  and  bring  him  almost  by 
force:  during  supper  he  was  sad,  abstracted,  and  pre-occupied -— 
finally,  when  at  eleven  o'clock  my  father's  corpse  was  brought  in,  and 
when  he  knew  that  all  the  family  wanted  consolation,  he  failed  in  his 
duty,  not  only  as  a  friend,  but  as  a  priest,  in  leaving  us  without  saying 
a  word  to  any  one,  without  even  telling  us  he  was  going  home,  and 
since  then"  •«••..• 

"  True,"  said  John,  "  he  has  never  returned  to  us." 

"  Could  A«  be  an  accomplice  of  the  murderer  ?  "  cried  Louis. 

"  No ;  but  he  knows  him." 
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"Yoa  think  SO?** 

^^  I  am  quite  sure  of  it." 

"  Well  then,  what's  to  be  done  ?  " 

**  There  is  a  man  who  knows  who  is  the  mmderer  of  my  father, 
and  jou  ask,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  "  said  Thomas. 

**  He  must  reveal  the  name  of  the  vilbun,"  said  Louis. 

*'  You  saj  well,''  said  Thomas,  holding  out  his  band  to  him ;  ''  I 
see  ^ou  understand." 

**  Well,  then,  let  us  be  off  to  the  curate's,"  said  John. 

**  Silence ! "  said  Thomas ;  "  we  shall  obtain  nothing  unless  we  are 
cautious  how  we  set  about  it." 

**  Let  us  see,  then ;  but  you  are  the  eldest :  tell  us  what  we  are 
to  do?" 

**  First,  let  us  swear  on  the  bodj  of  my  father  to  revenge  his  death 
bj  every  possible  means." 

The  three  brothers  approached  the  bed  eimultaneouslj,  and  joimng 
their  hands,  which  they  laid  on  the  forehead  of  the  unfortunate  old 
man,  they  pronounced  the  terrible  oath,  that  bound  them  to  seek  for 
vengeance  as  a  sacred  duty. 

*^  Now,"  said  Thomas,  *^  we  must  wait  till  nightfali." 

The  three  young  men,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  resolution  they 
had  taken,  remained  in  the  chamber  with  the  corpse,  having  their 
food  sent  them  there.  And  when  the  evening  came  on  they  went  and 
embraced  their  sisters  and  their  aunt,  who,  somewhat  calmed,  again 
burst  into  tears  and  sobs  on  seeing  them.  The  three  brothers  had 
threatening  brows  and  sullen  looks ;  but  they  shed  no  tears,  nor  even 
sighed. 

**  My  poor  father — mj  dear  father  ! "  exclaimed  the  two  young 
girls ;  **  and  not  even  to  have  been  able  to  take  leave  of  him." 
'    **  And  not  to  know  his  murderer  I "  said  the  widow  Mirailhe,  with 
a  menacing  gesture. 

**  As  to  tiiat,  you  may  be  easy,  aunt,"  said  Thomaa :  ^  we  have  the 
means  to  get  at  the  knowledge  of  him,  and  we  are  determined  to  find 
him  out" 

**  I  would  give  half  my  fortune  to  discover  who  has  killed  my  poor 
brother,"  said  the  widow. 
'    "  And  I  half  my  life,"  said  the  sisters. 

**  Well,  then,  do  not  move  from  here,"  said  Thomas.  ^*  Should 
you  hear  any  noise,  do  not  heed  it — ^it  will  be  caused  by  us :  if  you  hear 
any  cries  for  help,  say  to  yourselves,  the  three  brothers  are  at  work. 
Prey  for  our  father  ;  but  do  not  stir ;  and  to-morrow —  I  swear,  to- 
morrow— ^we  will  know  everything." 

"  Oh  God ! "  cried  the  young  girls — **  oh,  merciful  God  1  what  sre 
you  going  to  do  ?" 

"  Go,"  said  the  widow  Mirailhe ;  "  it's  the  duty  of  children  to  re- 
venge their  father."  Then  drawing  towards  her  the  two  trembling 
girlfii— "  Lock  us  up,"  said  she,  "  if  you  doubt  us." 

**  The  young  men  again  kissed  their  sisters  and  their  aunt,  and  left 
the  room,  locking  the  door  upon  them.- 

END  OF  CHAPTER  II. 
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Sy^dney  and  Melbourne;  with  Bemarks  on  the  present  State  and  fix- 
ture  Prospects  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Practical  Advice  to  Emi- 
grants of  various  Classes :  to  which  is  added,  a  Summarj  of  the 
Boute  home  by  India,  Egypt,  &c.  By  Chables  John  Baejsb,  Esq., 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  London :  Smithy  Elder, 
and  Co.  65.  ComhilL     1845. 

This  is  a  book  with  a  very  "  taking**  title,  but  we  have  been  miserably 
disappointed  in  its  perusal.  We  opened  it  with  a  sort  of  avidity;  for 
"  Practical  Advice  to  Emigrants,"  we  considered,  could  not  but  be 
most  valuable;  the  more  especially  as  the  preface  states,  that  the 
author  himself,  when  ^'  contemplating  emigration  to  one  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  experienced  some  difficulty  in  deciding  between 
them."  We  presumed,  therefore,  that  the  writer  was  a  hanajide  and 
practical  emigrant,  and  that  we  should  find  in  his  book  the  results  of 
his  own  practical  experience.    For  he  says  in  his  preface,  that  — 

«  He  trusts,  however,  that  the  following  pages  will  not  be  altogether  valueless  in 
the  practical  advice  they  contain  to  emigrants,  in  their  plain  unvarnisbed  descrip- 
tion of  life  in  Australia,  so  far  as  the  author's  own  experience  has  enabled  him  to 
givet^&c 

This  seemed  all  right ;  plain  unvarnished  descriptions  are  just 
what  are  useful :  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  the  varnish  by  and  by ; 
and  those  attractive  words,  "  his  own  experience,"  confirmed  us  in 
eur  delusion  that  we  were  about  to  reap  the  advantage  of  the  experi- 
ence of  a  practical  emigrant  to  tiie  Australian  colonies.  Impressed 
with  this  idea  we  first  turned  over  the  leaves  with  the  very  natural 
desire  to  know  how  long  the  writer  had  resided  in  those  colonies,  in 
order  that  we  might  attach  due  weight  to  his  authority  and  his  ^'  ex- 
perience" by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  number  of  years^  residence 
which  entitled  him  to  assume  the  very  responsible  office  of  giving 
practical  advice  to  emigrants  as  to  the  details  of  "  settling,'*  and  of 
that  most  important  point,  the  choice  of  a  colony  to  settle  in. 

We  thought  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  so  simple 
a  fact  as  the  number  of  years  which  the  writer  passed  in  ^uth  Aus- 
tralia, for  we  innocently  presumed  that  the  fact  of  such  residence 
would  be  the  veiy  circumstance  which  the  writer  would  place  most 
prominently  forward  as  his  authority  for  writing  at  all  on  practical 
emigration,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  we  were  mistaken. 

The  author  begins  his  "  pages"  thus  :— 

*<  In  the  latter  end  of  1841, 1  sailed  from  England  in  a  vessel  of  about  500  tons," 

It  Struck  us  that  it  Would  have  been  more  simple  for  the  writer  to 
have  stated  the  ^' month"  when  he  sailed  from  £ngland,  instead  of 
making  use  of  the  phrase  ^^latter  end  of  1841,"  because,  as  it  is  of 
imp^tanee  tp  emigrants  to  know  how  long  they  are  likely  to  be  going 
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from  the  one  country  to  the  other,  the  simple  statement  of  the  day 
when  he  sailed  from  England,  and  the  day  when  he  arrived  at  Aus- 
tralia, would  have  enabled  the  reader,  by  a  slight  process  of  arith- 
metic,  to  compute  the  length  of  the  voyage ;  but  this  omission  of  date, 
as  it  afterwards  proved,  was  symptomatic ;  the  author's  horror  of 
dates  became  more  apparent  as  we  went  on. 

On  arriving  at  page  6.  however,  we  caught  sight  of  a  date  which 
was  satisfactory.    The  writer  duly  records  that 

**  The  first  land  we  sighted  In  Aiistralia  traa  Cape  Otway,  on  the  1 2th  of  Febru« 
«ry,  1842." 

How  the  author  happened  to  commit  the  oversight  of  stating  this 
date,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine ;  however  here  is  one  bonAJSde  date 
—  a  point  to  start  from ;  so  we  must  make  the  best  of  it^  and  be 
thankful. 

Having  ascertained  so  satisfactorily  the  date  of  the  writer's  first 
sight  of  the  land  of  Australia,  we  expected  to  find  the  day  when  he 
landed ;  but  that  detail  we  presume  was  too  insignificant  to  be  noted; 
and,  as  we  are  afterwards  assured  that  the  author  did  actually  go  on 
shore,  we  must  be  content  to  assume  that  the  ship  arrived,  and  that 
the  passengers  landed  in  due  course. 

However,  having  ascertained  that  the  writer  did  actually  arrive  at 
the  Australian  shore,  and  did  actually  land  at  the  harbour  of  Port 
Philip,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1842,  our  next  task  was  to  ascertain 
how  long  he  stayed  there.  We  turned  over  page  after  page,  there* 
fore,  to  ascertain  that  fact ;  and  at  page  44.  we  came  to  the  words 
<<  during  my  stay  at  Melbourne."  Now,  we  said,  we  shall  have  it : 
how  long  did  he  stay  at  Melbourne  ?  That  is  a  secret  of  the  writer^s. 
But  he  made  an  excursion  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  How  long 
was  he  away  ?  Another  secret.  He  comes  back ;  when?  Another 
becret.    But  at  page  99.  he  states :  — 

**  The  climate  of  Australia  Felix  is,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  fine ;  I  should  say 
superior  in  many  respects  to  that  of  most  other  countries.** 

Now,  does  he  state  this  on  the  authority  of  his  own  experience  ? 
How  long  was  he  there  ? — that  is  the  question.  At  page  101.  he 
states,  — 

**  One  day  in  February  the  thermometer  was,  in  my  wooden  house,  as  high  as 
ninety-five  degrees.'* 

'*In  my  wooden  house."  How  long  did  he  reside  in  his  wooden 
house  ?  Because,  as  he  afiects  to  give  the  result  of  his  experience  as 
a  practical  emigrant,  and  enters  into  the  minutiaB  of  the  height  of  the 
thermometer,  and  lays  down  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  climate 
**  on  the  whole,"  it  is  evident  that  he  wishes  the  reader  to  believe  that 
he  remained  there  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion 
<<  from  his  own  experience."  He  speaks  also  of  the  summer,  spring, 
autumn,  and  winter.  Will  Mr.  Baker  state  whether  he  resided  in 
Australia  during  a  spring,  a  summer,  an  autumn,  and  a  winter? 
Because,  if  he  will  not,  or  cannot,  he  has  no  business  to  profess  to 
make  his  statements  as  the  result  of  his  own  personal  experience* 
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At  page  126.  he  eajrs,  — * 

**  Wages  are  now  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  a  year,**  &e. 

When  he  sajs  ^'now,"  the  reader  asks  <'  when?  "  What  was  more 
easy  than  to  put  the  date  to  so  important  a  fact  as  the  amount  of 
wages  ?  But  the  reason  for  this  omission  grows  more  apparent  as  we 
go  on. 

We  next  come  to  chapter  v.  page  128.,  with  the  contents  at  the 
head  of  it,  Sydney*    It  begins  thus :  — • 

**  In  this  chapter  the  reader  is  requested  to  join  me  in  the  voyage  from  Melbourne 
to  Sydney,**  &c 

When  we  came  on  this  sudden  announcement,  we  turned  back  to 
see  if  we  had  inadvertently  passed  over  any  of  the  contents  of  the 
previous  pages,  for  not  one  word  had  we  read  of  the  actual  doings  as 
a  settler  of  this  adviser  of  emigrants  in  the  colony  which  he  had 
chosen  as  his  place  of  settlement,  and  from  which  we  expected  the 
valuable  information  which  we  were  to  derive  from  his  practical  expe- 
rience. The  writer  disappears  from  Melbourne  and  Australia  Felix 
in  the  most  unsatisfactory  manner ;  but  at  any  rate  we  expected  in 
these  departures  and  arrivals  to  get  at  some  datesy  from  which  we 
might  compute  the  length  of  his  stay  at  the  colony  which  he  had 
abandoned.  Not  a  bit  of  it !  He  is  very  minute  in  describing  the 
vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  and  many  objects  which  he  saw  on  the 
passage,  but  when  he  sailed,  or  when  he  arrived  at  Sydney,  he  strangely 
omits  to  state.  He  has  no  objection  to  tell  us  that  '<  the  ninth  night 
brought  us  into  Port  Jackson,"  (page  130.)  but  the  day  of  the  month 
and  the  year  are  leh  out !  This  pertinacity  in  omitting  dates  is  very 
curious :  but  there  is  more  to  come. 

After  *^  a  short  sojourn  "  at  Sydney,  he  quitted  Australia  to  return 
to  England  *^  by  way  of  India,"  ^. ;  and  at  page  21 1.  of  the  appendix 
he  states :  —« 

"  I  sailed  from  Sydney  to  Singapore  in  the  Isabella,  a  barque  of  nearly  600 
tona,*'&e. 

Now  is  it  not  very  curious  that  the  writer  obstinately  withholds 
from  the  reader  the  date  of  his  departure  from  Sydney.  If  he  had 
stated  it,  we  should  have  been  able  to  calculate  the  length  of  time  that 
elapsed  between  his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  the  Australian  colonies 
and  his  leaving  it ;  and  that  would  have  enabled  us  to  judge  of  the 
d^ree  of  weight  that  was  due  to  descriptions  of  colonial  life  and  of 
emigration  professed  to  be  the  result  of  experience.  Because  if  it 
should  so  turn  out  that  the  writer  who  arrived  at  Port  Philip,  in 
Australia  Felix,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1842,  then  sailed  to  Sydnev, 
and  quitted  Sydney  in  March  of  the  same  year,  why  then  we  shoiud 
be  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  descriptions  of  the  climate  of  spring, 
summer^  autumn,  and  winter,  could  not  be  the  results  of  the  writer's 
personal  experience.  We  do  not  say  that  the  author  quitted  Sydney 
in  the  month  of  March,  1842,  because  he  has  furnished  us  with  no 
dates  on  which  to  form  an  accurate  opinion ;  but  from  the  pertinacious 
omission  of  dates,  the  author  has  left  it  open  to  be  surmised  that  his 
stay  in  the  Australian  colonies  was  of  not  much  longer  duration  than 
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the  days  comprised  between  February  12;  1842,  and  Mareh  of  the 
same  year.  But  thia  obstinate  concealment  of  dates  grows  more 
extraordinary  as  we  go  on. 

The  author  proceeds  to  state,  that  after  he  had  sailed  firom  Sydney, 
on  a  day  of  the  month  and  year  which  he  does  not  mention,  he  arrived 
at  Singapore  without  stating  when;  and  that  he  sailed  from  Singa* 
pore  (when  not  stated)  to  Bombay,  and  that  the  voyage  occupied  six 
weeks ;  but  the  date  of  hia  arrival  at  Bombay  he  unaccountably  omits. 
From  Bombay  (date  of  departure  not  stated)  he  sailed  to  Suez  Tday 
of  arrival  not  named).  At  page  223.  we  are  informed  that  '^  the  Ata- 
lanta  reached  Aden  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  day;''  but  in  what 
month  or  year  that  tenth  day  was  we  are  left  to  gaesa.  He  arrives  at 
Alexandria  "  about  ten  o'clock,  p.k.,"  but  he  does  not  state  the  date 
of  his  arrival ;  nor  the  date  of  his  departure  from  Alexandria  to 
Malta ;  nor  the  date  of  his  arrival  at  Malta,  or  his  departure  there- 
from for  England. 

But  after  our  diase  of  a  date  all  through  the  book,  by  whieh  we 
could  determine  or  guess  at  the  length  of  his  spjoum  in  Australia, 
without  success,  we  flattered  ourselves  that  at  last  we  should  catdi  a 
date :  we  thought  that  the  writer  never  would  be  so  perverse  as  to 
conceal  the  date  of  his  return  to  his  own  country!  Thiure  we  thoag^t 
we  should  fix  him,  and  put  our  finger  on  a  date  at  last ;  and  then  we 
considered,  that  by  calculating  the  time  that  had  elapsed  between  his 
arrival  at  Australia,  allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  the  voyage,  and 
his  arrival  in  England  after  his  scamper,  we  should  be  able  to  form  a 
pretty  accurate  computation  of  the  time  that  he  passed  in  the  Austra* 
lian  colonies,  and  of  the  degree  of  weight  that  was  due  to  his  pretest 
sions  to  give  advice  to  emigrants,  on  the  grounds  of  hia  own  personal 
experience. 

Let  the  reader  endeavour  to  imagine  the  climax  of  our  disappoint- 
ment, when  we  found  that  this  relentless  and  dateless  writer  actually 
announced  at  page  227.  his  arrival  at  Southampton  without  mention- 
ing the  day,  of  the  month,  or  the  year !  This  wad  positive  cruelty. 
After  twisting  and  winding  through  a  multitude  of  places  —  all  date- 
less— we  thought  that,  like  the  fox,  we  should  catch  him  after  all  his 
windings  at  last.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  catch  a  barrister-at-law 
tripping.  He  had,  at  least,  learnt  to  be  wide  awake  from  his  trip  to 
Australia.  With  a  talent  which  cannot  be  too  much  admired,  and 
with  an  ingenuity  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  siurpass,  the  writer 
of  this  book  has  absolutely  baffled  the  efibrts  of  the  reader  to  fix  him 
to  a  single  date,  by  which  the  authority  of  his  professed  personal  ex- 
perience can  be  tested. 

Such  being  the  case,  so  far  as  the  practical  experience  of  the  writer 
of  this  book  goes,  and  it  is  practical  experience  that  he  professes,  and 
on  which  the  value  of  his  book  depends,  these  '^  pages"  must  be  con- 
sidered worthless.  We  are  quite  aware  that  a  clever  man  may  com- 
pile a  very  good  book  from  other  writers*  works,  but  we  cannot  award 
to  the  production  before  us  even  that  merit.  And  at  any  rate,  we 
think  that  if  a  writer  does  manufacture  a  book  from  the  descriptions 
of  other  authors,  he  certainly  has  no  right  to  put  forward  such  a 
work  as  the  bon&  fide  result  of  his  own  practical  and  personal  expe- 
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rience  of  tbe  ftctB  and  circumstanoes  which  he  describes-;  and  that  if 
he  wishes  the  public  to  believe  the  correctness  of  his  professions, 
when  he  pretends  to  describe  the  process  of  emigration  and  of  set- 
tiingy  it  is  absolutely  incumbent  on  him  to  let  the  public  know  what 
weight  is  due  to  his  authority,  bj  candidly  stating  the  period  of  time 
during  which  he  was  enabled  to  collect  his  knowledge.  And  it  is 
because  the  subjects  of  colonisation  and  of  practical  emigration  are 
too  important  to  be  played  with,  that  we  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
exposing  the  hoUowness  of  the  present  writer's  pretensions* 

The  History  of  Ireland:  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time. 
Adapted  for  Youth,  Schools,  and  Families.  By  Miss  Cornisb,  Author 
of  *^  Questions  on  the  History  of  Europe,**  he  A  new  Edition,  en- 
larged and  improved.  Fifth  Thousand.  London  :  Thomas  Dean 
and  Co.,  Threadneedle  Street. 

Ws  looked  through  this  book  with  much  curiosity,  as  the  author  says, 
in  her  preface, — 

**  In  the  course  of  this  history  will  be  pointed  out  the  ceuses  of  these  crimct  and. 
misfiirtunes;  and  it  will  be  shown  how  it  has  happened  that  a  people  inhabiting  a 
country  abounding  in  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  with  a  temperate  elimateand 
a  fiertile  soil,  should  still  be  so  poor  and  destitute ;  and  as  respects  the  lower  classes, 
in  so  backward  a  state  of  mental  culture  and  civilisation.*' 

This  announcement  on  the  part  of  Miss  Comer  interested  us  greatly, 
as  it  is  generally  held  that  the  discovery  of  the  real  causes  of  a  dis- 
ease, whether  in  the  animal  body  or  in  the  body  politic,  is  a  step  more 
than  half  way  to  its  amendment;  but,  considering  that  this  work  was 
intended  for  the  use  of  schools,  tiie  announcement  alarmed  us,  as  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  histories  for  the  use  of  schools  ought  to  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  political  bias,  and  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the 
enumeration  of  facts;  the  knowledge  of  which  is  to  be  afterwards  i^<« 
plied  at  a  more  mature  age  to  the  formation  of  the  man's  opinions. 
But  we  have  not  observed  in  the  book  that  this  rather  bold  promise  on 
the  part  of  Miss  Comer  has  been  attempted  to  be  carried  out,  except* . 
ing  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  book,  where  she  takes  occasion 
to  say: — 

"  Those  bodies  of  misguided  men,  called  Whiteboys,  Blackfeet,  Rookites,  &c.,  who 
were  for  years  the  terror  of  the  peaceable  farmers,  and  dLsturbed  the  quiet  of  the 
country,  have  gradually  faded  fW>m  the  page  of  Irish  history,  so  that  we  seldom  hear 
of  their  existence  at  the  present  day ;  for  although  such  associations  have  occasion- 
ally taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  in  Ireland,  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
private  feelings,  and  are  imconnected  with  the  character  or  state  of  the  peasantry  at 
large.  The  outrages  committed  by  the  Whiteboys,  Rbckites,  &c.,  were  provoked 
by  the  system  of  sub^letting  land ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that,  even  to  the  present 
day,  lew  small  farmers  can  take  land  otherwise  than  from  those  persons  whom  I  have 
described  as  middlemen.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  crying  grievance  is  in  course 
of  gradual  amendment^  and  that  the  report  ftota  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  United  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  modes  of  letting  land  in  Ireland  wiU  be 
productive  of  good  in  this  important  respect 

*^  If  through  this  investigation  a  law  should  be  passed,  compelling  the  landowners 
to  let  to  the  cottiers  and  small  farmers  their  little  holdings  of  land  at  a  just  and  fiur 
rent  on  lease  for  not  lesa  than  twenty«one  years,  with  no  other  conditions,  than  that 
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it  should  not  be  tub*let,  or  divided,  that  the  rent  tfaould  be  punetiielly  paid,  end 
the  bind  and  buildings  thereon  kept  in  as  good  a  condition  as  on  the  entry  of  the 
tenant,  and  also  securing  to  him,  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  a  iair  and  just  payment  ibr 
any  improvements  he  might  have  made,  the  great  cause  of  poverty  would  be 
removed,  and  the  country  might  probably  become  one  of  the  most  happy  and  pros- 
perous, as  it  is  already  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world ;  Ibr  although  much 
IS  said  about  the  misery  of  the  Irish  agricultural  laboureis,  it  appesrs,  by  impartial 
reports,  that  they  are  in  reality  generally  better  off  for  the  common  articles  of  food 
than  the  labouring  class  of  agriculturists  in  England,  who  scarcely  ever  bold  a  suffi- 
ciency of  garden  ground  on  which  they  could  grow  oats  and  potatoes,  and  rearpoik 
for  their  fitmilies ;  but,  with  all  their  hard  labour,  can  searedy  earn  enough  money 
to  keep  themselves  and  children  from  starving.  The  laet  of  the  misery  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  both  countries  appears  to  arise  from  their  having  to  exist  on  the 
wages  of  labour  in  England,  with  scarce  any  land ;  and,  in  Ireland,  from  depending 
on  the  produce  of  their  pieces  of  land,  with  scarce  any  wages." 

As  we  do  not  think  the  present  occasion  a  fit  one  for  entering  into 
the  discussion  of  this  very  important  subject,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  saying,  that  as  a  History  of  Ireland  for  the  use  of  schools, 
the  present  work  is  decidedly  the  best  that  has  come  under  our  notice ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  departure  from  the  simple  narration  of 
facts,  which  we  have  quoted,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  bias  or  to  pre- 
judice the  minds  of  children  in  respect  to  the  events  which  it  relates. 
The  descriptions  of  the  country  are  very  good ;  and,  on  the  wh<de, 
it  forms  a  good  compendium  of  the  history  and  of  the  present  state  of 
Ireland ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  cheap  book,  well  got  up,  and  well 
adapted  for  its  purpose. 


Legends  of  the  Isles  and  other  Poems.  By  Chables  Mackat, 
Author  of  "  The  Salamandrine,"  "  The  Hope  of  tlie  World,"  &c. 
&C.  &c.    William  Blackwood  and  Sons.    1845. 

There  is  poetry  in  this  book ; — ^it  bears  the  impress  of  a  man  of 
mind  and  a  man  of  feeling.  There  is  in  it  much  of  vagueness  of 
thought,  looseness  of  versification,  and  of  indistinctness  of  expres- 
sion ;  but  the  true  spirit  of  poetry  breathes  through  the  whole,  and 
that  precious  gift  compensates  for  the  want  of  artistical  skill  which 
the  author,  sporting  with  his  power,  occasionally  displays.  The 
**  Sea-King's  Burial,"  which  begins  the  ^*  Legends  of  tiie  Isles,"  is 
a  stirring  piece  of  poetry.  It  opens  thus :  the  lines  limp  here  and 
there,  and  the  reader  must  take  a  little  pains  to  preserve  the  rhythm 
by  the  proper  emphasis ;  but  the  conception  is  good  : 

**  <  My  strength  is  fiiiling  fast,* 

Said  the  Sea-king  to  his  men ;  •«- 
'  I  shall  never  sail  the  seas 

Like  a  conqueror,  again. 
But  while  yet  a  drop  remains 
Of  the  life-blood  in  my  veins, 
Raise,  oh,  raise  me  from  the  b^  ;'— 
Put  the'crown  upon  my  headj  — 
Put  my  good  sword  in  my  hand  ;- 
And  so  lead  me  to  the  strandi 
Where  my  ship  at  anchor  rides 

Steadily ; 
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If  I  eannot  end  my  life 
In  the  bloody  battle  strife, 
Let  me  die  as  I  have  lifed. 

On  the  scft.' ' 

The  ship  is  on  fire,  and  the  sea-king  breaks  out  into  the  following 
rind  adjuration : 

^  Once  alone  a  cry  arose. 

Half  of  anguish,  half  of  pride, 
As  he  sprang  upon  his  feet 

With  the  flames  on  every  side. 

*  I  am  coming  1  *  said  the  King* 

*  Where  the  swords  and  bucklers  ring  -— 
Where  the  warrior  lives  again 

With  the  souls  of  mighty  men  -* 
Where  the  weary  find  repose. 
And  the  red  wine  ever  flows ;  — 
I  am  coming,  great  All-father, 

Unto  Tliee  1 
•*  •  Unto  Odin,  unto  ITior, 

And  the  strong  true  hearts  of  yore  — • 
I  am  coming  to  Valhalla, 

0*er  the  sea.* " 

The  "  Wraith  of  Garry  Water  "  is  pretty ;  but  the  legend,  which  is 
a  little  worn,  does  not  afford  the  opportunity  for  more  than  some 
pleasing  verses. 

Among  the  **  Songs  and  Poems,"  we  are  attracted  by  the  titles  of 
"  The  Wanderer  by  the  Sea,"  and  "  The  Cry  of  the  People."  With 
respect  to  the  latter  poem,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  we  think  it  is 
by  no  means  so  well  executed  in  practice  as  it  is  conceived  in  spirit ; 
but  our  own  sympathies  so  entirely  accord  with  those  of  the  author 
on  the  subject  which  he  treats  of,  that  we  willingly  overlook  the  faulti- 
ness  of  the  versification  and  expression  in  our  approbation  of  its  mean- 
ing and  its  moral :  we  extract  the  following  stanzas,  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  judge  for  themselves : 

<*  Our  backs  are  bow*d  with  the  exceeding  weight 

Of  toil  and  sorrow ;  and  our  pallid  fiujes 
Shrivel  before  their  time.     Early  and  late 

We  labour  in  our  old  accustom*d  places, 
Beside  our  close  and  melancholy  looms. 

Or  wither  in  the  coaUseams  dark  and  dreary, 
Or  breathe  sick  vapours  in  o*ercrowded  rooms, 

Or  in  the  healthier  fields  dig  till  we  are  weary, 
And  grow  old  men  ere  we  have  reached  our  prime* 
With  scarce  a  wish  but  death  to  ask  of  Time.** 

As  we  cannot  well  disconnect  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  (the  con- 
cluding one)  stanzas,  we  extract  them  entire : 

**  But  tlieee  we  sigh  for  all  our  days  in  vain. 

And  find  no  remedy  where'er  we  seek  it;  — - 
Some  of  us,  reckless,  and  grown  mad  with  pain 

And  hungry  vengeance,  have  broke  loose  to  wreak  it :  — 
Have  made  huge  bonfires  of  the  horded  corn. 

And  died  despairing.     Some  to  foreign  regions, 
Hopeless  of  this,  have  saiPd  away  forlorn. 

To  find  new  homes  and  swear  a  new  allegiance. 
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But  we  that  stoy'd  behind  had  no  reUeC 
No  added  corn,  and  no  diminish'd  grief. 

And  rich  men  kindly  urge  us  to  endure, 

And  they  will  send  us  clergymen  to  bless  us ; 
And  lords  who  play  at  cricket  with  the  poor. 

Think  they  have  cur*d  all  evils  that  oppress  us. 
And  then  we  think  endurance  is  a  crime ; 

That  those  who  wait  for  justice  never  gain  it ; 
And  that  the  multitudes  are  most  sublime^ 

When,  rising  arm*d,  they  combat  to  obtain  it, 
And  dabbling  in  thick  gore,  as  if  twere  dew, 
Seek  not  alone  their  rights,  but  vengeance  too. 

But  these  are  evil  thoughts ;  for  well  we  know, 

From  the  sad  history  of  all  times  and  places. 
That  fire,  and  blood,  and  social  overthrow, 

Lead  but  to  harder  grinding  of  our  faces 
When  all  is  over :  so,  from  strife  withdrawn. 

We  wait  in  patience  through  the  night  of  sorrow. 
And  watch  the  far-off  glimpses  of  the  dawn 

Tluit  shall  assure  us  of  a  brighter  norrow. 
And  meanwhile,  from  the  ove^burdeA'd  sod. 
Our  cry  of  anguish  rises  up  to  God." 

<'  The  Wanderers  b^  the  Sea"  is^  in  our  opinion,  the  best  of  the 
collection.  It  is  imaginative,  philosophical,  and  thought*exciting.  ^  It 
opens  well :  it  begins  with  the  following  most  beautiftil  and  poetical 
lines,  which  remind  ns  of  some  of  the  best  of  Byron's : 

**  I  saw  a  crowd  of  people  on  the  shore 
Of  a  deep,  dark,  illimitable  aea; 
Pale-&c'd  they  were,  and  tum'd  their  eyes  to  aaith. 
And  stoop'd  low  down,  and  gaa'd  upon  the  sands ; 
And  ever  and  anon  they  roam*d  about, 
Backwards  or  forwards ;  and  where*er  they  stopp*d 
It  was  to  gather  on  the  weedy  beach 
The  dulse  and  tangles,  or  the  f^Uitlbl  diells. 
Whose  living  tenants  fiuten'd  to  the  rocka 
They  pluck'd  away,  and  listlessly  devoured.** 

We  wish  we  had  room  for  the  whole  of  "  The  Wanderers  by  the 
Sea,"  but  in  fairness  to  the  author,  we  cannot  refuse  space  to  the 
following  specimen  of  his  powers : 

"  Meanwhile  the  firmament  was  bright  with  stars, 
And  from  the  clouds  aerial  voices  came 

f  In  tones  of  melody,  now  low,  now  loud ; 

{  Angelic  forma  Were  hovering  around 

I  In  robes  of  while.aad  ame( -^ heaven  ittelf 

Appear*d  to  open,  and  invite  \he  gase 

I  Of  these  poor  stooping  earth>enamour*d  crowds. 

But  they  ne'er  looVd  nor  heard.     Though  the  deep  sea 
Flash'd  phosphorescent ;  though,  dim  seen  afkr. 
The  whita  sails  and  the  looming  hulls  of  ships 
Gloam'd  through  the  darknon,  and  the  prsgoant  air 
Gave  biitb  to  visions  swath'd  m  gokien  flra*— 
They  looked  not.     Though  the  heavenly  voices  eatrd. 
And  told  them  of  the  world  of  life  and  light. 
Of  Beauty,  Power,  Love^  Mystery,  and  Joy, 
That  lay  beyond,  and  might  be  seen  of  fhosiei 
However  lowly,  that  wo^  lift  their  eyes— 
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lliey  bceded  not,  nor  beard ;  but  waoder'd  oii» 
Plucking  their  weeds  and  gathering  their  shelb. 
And  if  they  heard  the  murmur  of  the  sea 
That  bore  them  tidings  of  the  Infinite  — 
They  knew  it  not ;  but  lay  them  idly  down. 
Thought  of  the  morrow's  food,  and  sank  to  sleep. 
And  when  they  woke,  with  their  care-deaden*d  eycsi 
And  pallid  fiiees,  and  toil-burden'd  backs. 
Began  once  more  their  customary  search 
Upon  the  bare  and  melancholy  sands ; 
As  if  that  search  were  all  the  end  of  liib, 
And  all  things  else  but  nothingness  and  void.*' 

We  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  the  above  extract  is 
ftB  £ne  a  piece  of  poetry  for  thought  and  expression,  as  anj  in  the 
English  language.  We  will  not  be  niggards  of  our  praise  where 
praifle  is  clearly  due ;  and  we  repeat  that  £ese  lines  alone  are  sufficient 
to  entitle  the  author  to  take  his  place  in  the  first  rank  of  British  poets. 
We  will  not  allow  the  pieces  which  he  has  written  feebly  or  carelessly 
to  derogate  from  the  merit  of  those  which  he  has  written  so  well. 
But  being  well  aware  that  indiscriminate  praise  is  as  unsatisfactory 
to  the  pride  of  the  author  as  indiscriminate  blame  is  unfair  towards 
his  productions,  we  will  not  destroy  the  value  of  praise  by  plastering 
it  nndistinguishingly  over  the  whole  composition;  neither  will  we 
allow  the  coldness  of  criticism  to  damp  the  heartiness  of  commenda- 
tion, which  on  the  present  occasion  we  think  it  our  duty  to  offer. 

The  fVarks  of  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the 
Author;  with  an  Inferodtictoiy  Preface.  Vol.  5.  Philip  Augustus. 
London:     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  Comhill,  1845. 

Tms  is  a  cheap  edition  of  ^'Philip  Augustus,  or  the  Brothers 
in  Arms,"  which  was  originally  published  in  1831,  at  the 
usnsl  price  of  a  guinea  and  a  half,  in  three  volumes.  In  its  present 
^pe  it  forms  a  handsome  volume,  well  printed  in  a  good  legible  tjrpe, 
an  advantage  often  neglected  in  the  republication  of  standard  works 
in  a  cheap  form.  As  this  work  has  already  been  amply  reviewed  long 
since,  and  has  received  the  stamp  of  public  approbation  in  an  un- 
questionable way,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  fresh 
examination  of  its  merits :  but  in  reading  over  again  the  introductory 
preface,  we  could  not  help  being  struck  with  Mr.  James's  declaration, 
that  the  last  volume  of  the  work — ^that  isy  when  it  first  appeared  in 
three  volumes — was  written  by  him  in  twelve  days !  A  good  deal  of 
wonder  has  been  lately  expressed  at  the  multiplicity  of  Mr.  James's 
wdJEs ;  but  a  man  who  can  write  an  octavo  volume  in  twelve  days  is 
a  Bort  of  literary  steam-engiae.  It  is  related  that  Caesar  could  dic- 
tate to  three  secretariea  at  the  same  time,  and  keep  them  all  going ; 
we  should  like  to  know  if  Mr.  James  has  the  power  of  dictating  three 
novels  at  the  same  time!    It  would  be  a  secret  worth  knowing. 

Of  course,  every  one  who  is  not  already  possessed  of  a  copy  of 
Philip  Augustus  will  buy  the  present  book  as  an  ornament  to  his 
library  and  a  recreation  for  himself.  But  we  by  no  means  recom- 
mend him  to  r^ad  three  of  Mr.  James's  works  at  the  same  time, 
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because  that  would  make  rather  a  ravel  of  them.  Reviewers  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  do  so,  but  that's  another  matter. 

The  Original, — ^We  have  had  sent  to  us  the  copy  of  an  old  book — 
for  books  soon  grow  old  in  these  days-— but  one,  unlike  many,  which 
is  none  the  worse  for  being  old,  '^  The  Original;**  a  collection  of  a 
series  of  papers  written  by  Thomas  Walker,  and  published  by  Henry 
Renshaw,  of  356.  Strand,  in  1838 — a  long  while  ago  for  a  book. 
These  papers,  however,  are  as  fresh  akld  as  pleasing  as  ever ;  and  we 
welcomed  them  as  we  welcome  an  old  friend  whom  we  like  to  see 
again. — But  we  have  another  reason  for  noticing  this  book  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Walker,  as  a  police  magistrate,  had  great  experience  of  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  ;  and  he  made  use  of  his  opportu- 
nities to  study  carefully  and  minutely  the  causes  of  *'  pauperism.'^ 
His  knowledge,  his  observations,  and  his  opinions  on  this  all-absorbing 
question  of  the  present  day,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  valua- 
ble ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose,  principally,  of  recalling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  experience  of  a  practical  man  on  this  subject,  that 
we  have  brought  his  series  of  papers,  published  under  the  title  of  '^  The 
Original,''  before  them.  Besides,  among  these  papers  are  some  admira- 
ble essays  on  the  art  of  preserving  health,  and  on  dining,  which  he 
treats  scientifically  and  philosophically,  as  a  principal  means  of  pre- 
serving health..  Of  course  these  particular  papers  are  not  now  appli- 
cable to  the  industrious  classes,  who  have  gradually  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  practice  of  dining ;  but  to  those  who  can  afford  to  get  a 
dinner,  they  will  be  always  valuable,  as  they  teach  how  to  go  about 
that  important  matter  in  the  best  way,  and  at  the  least  expence. 

We  may  take  occasion,  perhaps,  at  a  future  time,  to  make  the  opi- 
nions of  Hr.  Walker  on  ^^  Pauperism"  the  subject  of  a  distinct  paper; 
for.  the  present  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  reminding  those  who 
turn  their  attention  to  the  consideration  of  such  questions,  that  Mr. 
Walker's  experience  as  a  police  magistrate,  although  we  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  all  his  opinions,  is  wor&  their  consideration. 

The  War  of  the  Surplice :  A  Poem,  in  Three  Cantos :  with  Notes, 
illustrative  and  explanatory.  By  AKTi-£ia*iBicu8,  Author  of 
Nescience  v.  Prescience.  London :  James  Gilbert,  49.  Paternoster 
Row ;  and  Henry  Alden,  Oxford. 

This  is  a  satirical  poem,  directed  against  that  which  of  late  years  has 
received  the  name  of  Ptiseyism.  The  style  is  Hudibrastic  We  are 
led  to  notice  it,  from  the  character  of  the  notes,  which  are  curioos 
and  interesting ;  although  we  by  no  means  wish  to  identify  our  own 
opinions  with  those  of  the  author.  We  extract  the  following  as  a 
specimen  :— 

**  The  gaiments  worn  by  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  are  all  supposed  to 
have  a  moral  and  spiritual  meaning ;  though,  certes,  they  have  a  aomevhat  cflenii- 
nate  character  and  appearance.  I  shall  briefly  describe  those  referred  to  in  the 
Poem.  -*  Alb  :  an  ample  tunic,  or  robe  of  white  linen,  worn  next  over  the  cassock 
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MoA  amioe,  and  reaehing  to  the  feet  It  was  at  first  worn  loose  and  flowing,  liut  at 
present  is  bound  with  a  sash  or  girdle,  mystically  signifying  eontinence.  —  Eochvt; 
a  lawn  garment,  the  ordinary  garment  worn  in  public  by  bishops  during  the  middle 
ages ;  though  traceable  only  as  far  back  as  the  ISth  century.  It  differs  little  from 
the  surplice,  except  in  haying  the  sleeves  narrower,  and  gathered  at  the  wrists.  — 
Chasublb,  cAostUe,  easula ;  the  outermost  garment  formerly  worn  by  the  priest  at 
mass.  Wlien  the  Roman  toga  fell  into  dbuse,  the  ptgnvla  was  substituted  for  it. 
'The  paenula  formed  a  perfect  circle,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  to  admit  the  head, 
while  it  fell  down,  so  as  to  envelope  the  whole  person.  The  Romish  church  has 
altered  it  much,  cutting  away  the  sides,  so  as  to  expose  the  arms,  and  leave  only  a 
straight  piece  before  and  behind.  The  Greek  church  retains  it  in  its  primitive  shape. 
The  old  monumental  brasses  in  England  show  the  same  form.  —  Amict,  amichUf 
amices  an  oblong  square  of  fine  linen,  worn  by  priests :  it  is  tied  round  the  neck,  nt 
nd  iuuptam  traneeai  mendaeium ;  and  covers  the  breast  and  heart,  ne  vaniiatet  eogitet. 
It  is  sometimes  called  humerale,  and  is  also  worn  by  deacons,  subdeacons,  &e.,  when 
ministering  at  the  altar.  The  amict  was  first  introduced  to  cover  the  shoulders  and 
Deck ;  it  afterwards  received  the  addition  of  a  hood,  to  cover  the  head,  until  the 
priest  came  before  the  altar,  when  the  hood  was  thrown  back.  —  Mahiple,  nutnupk  ; 
originally  a  narrow  strip  of  linen,  suspended  from  the  left  arm  of  the  priest,  and 
used  to  wipe  his  fi^e  when  perspiring.  Gradually  it  received  embellishments ;  was 
bordered  with  fringe,  and  decorated  with  needle-work.  In  the  1 1th  century  it  was 
given  to  the  sub-deacons,  as  the  badge  of  their  office ;  probably  its  use  was  to  cleanse 
the  sacred  vessels.  —  Dalxatica,  a  garment  with  large  open  sleeves,  worn  by  bishops 
and  by  ladies !  It  came  originally  from  Dalmatia,  and  was  formerly  the  charac« 
teristic  dress  of  the  deacon,  in  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist.  It  is  not  marked 
at  the  back,  like  the  chasuble,  but  in  the  Latin  church,  with  two  narrow  stripes  — 
the  remains  of  the  c/ovt,  worn  on  the  old  Roman  tunic.  The  chasuble  was  some- 
times worn  over  the  dalmatica.  In  conferring  deacon's  orders,  the  bishop  clothes 
the  subdeacon  with  an  amicf,  saying,  '*  Receive  this  bridle  of  the  tongue."  He  then 
puts  the  maniple  on  his  left  arm,  telling  him  that  it  signifies  the  fruit  of  good  works. 
Lastly,  he  puts  on  him  the  dalmatica,  telling  him  that  it  is  a  garment  of  joy.  — 
Cora  (from  Ang.  Sax.  cceppe,  cappa ;  a  cap,  cape,  cope,  coif,  hood),  a  priest's  \esU 
menty  fiutened  with  a  clasp  in  front,  and  banging  down  behind,  from  the  shouldera 
to  the  heels.  It  resembles  a  lady's  cloak  !  JSy  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, tlie  clergy  are  directed  to  wear  this  vestment :  "  but,**  says  Dr.  Hook,  "  out 
of  tenderness  to  the  superstition  of  weaker  hretftren,"  (thank  you,  Doctor !)  "  it  has 
gradually  fallen  into  disuse  —  except  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  coronation.** 
N.B.  In  a  drawing  of  Queen  Joan  of  Navarre,  in  the  (Cotton  MSS.,  she  b  repre- 
sented in  her  coronation  robes.  Her  dalmatica  differs  little  from  that  worn  by 
Queen  Victoria,  at  her  coronation.  —  Stole  :  an  ornament  worn  about  the  neck  of 
a  priest,  or  deacon,  and  across  his  breast ;  denoting  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  the  cord 
that  bound  him.'* 


Stanhope :  a  Domestic  Novel.  By  Joseph  Middleton,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Lair.  London:  Saunders  and  Odey,  Conduit  Street. 
1945. 

This  book  oertainly  kos  "not  ^at  letter  of  recommendation  which  con- 
sists in  a  pleasing  app^rance.  It  is  printed  on  whity-brown  paper, 
and  has  a  low  dirty  look,  like  the  unwashed  face  of  a  dustman.  But  it 
is  a  readable :  book,  nohinthstandiag  %  and  although  the  writer  seems 
to  be  an  unpractised  oite^  and  is  certainly  not  an  artistical  one,  there 
are  some  good  passages  in  the  book,  and  the  story  is  sufficiently  inte- 
resting to  lead  the  reader  to  peruse  it  to  the  end ;  and  that  is  saying 
something  for  it..  But:  we  cannot  approve  of  the  ending  nor  the 
moral.  In  complying  with  the  rule  of  novel-writing,  which  requires 
that,  after  a  sufficient  quantity  of  crying,  the  story  should  end  hup* 
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pilj,  the  author  has  lost  his  pointy  and  destroyed  the  utility  of  his 
lesson;  the  consequences  of  the  "one  fault"  which  he  descrihes 
ought  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  criminal :  and  this  error  committed  bj 
the  author,  is,  in  our  opioion,  fatal  to  the  book. 

England  m  1815  and  1845 :  or,  A  Sufficient  and  a  Contracted  Cur- 
rency. By  Archibald  Alison,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Author  of  "  The  History 
of  Europe  during  the  French  Revoltrtion,"  8bc.  William  Blackwood 
and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1845. 

These  have  been  a  great  many  books  written  on  the  subject  of  cur- 
rency and  banking  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  at  last  the  public 
is  beginning  to  lose  its  distaste  for  a  subject  which  has  been  errone- 
ously supposed  to  be  very  abstruse,  and  to  understand,  that  as  life- 
blood  is  to  the  body,  so  is  currency  to  the  social  system ;  and  that 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  is  deranged  in  its  course,  the  body 
corporal  or  the  body  politic  becomes  necessarily  diseased. 

Now  we  must  say,  that  of  all  the  many  books  which  we  have  pe- 
rused on  this  subject,  the  treatise  before  us  is  one  of  the  very  best. 
It  is  very  short ;  it  is  very  clear ;  it  goes  right  to  the  point  without 
diverging  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  there  is  no  political  bias  in  it ; 
no  angry  abuse ;  no  personal  vituperation.  The  author  takes  up  the 
question  as  a  pure  question  of  science,  affecting  the  welfare  of  all 
parties  and  conditions  alike  ;  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest.  He 
shows  that  every  member  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
is  vitally  interested  in  understanding  the  working  of  the  currency ; 
and  he  makes  that  clear,  in  a  few  sentences,  to  the  commonest  under- 
standing, which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  suppose  cannot  be  made 
intelligible  without  endless  rows  of  appalling  figures.  He  opens  his 
subject  thus : — 

*'  No  one  can  have  considered  the  state  of  the  British  empire  during  the  last  half 
century,  without  heing  conrinccd  that  some  great  and  unprecedented  causes  hare 
been  at  work  in  producing  the  prodigious  fluctuation  and  change  of  fortunes  by 
which  its  domestic  history  has  in  that  time  been  distinguished.  Nothing  similar  to 
It  ever  occurred  without  external  disaster,  or  the  actual  overthrow  of  society  by  the 
ravages  of  war,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  these 
changes  appear  more  extraordinary  on  a  retrospect  of  their  effects  in  time  past,  or 
on  a  contemplation  of  their  results  in  times  present.  They  have  exhibited  a  combi- 
nation of  prosperity  and  adversity,  of  strength  and  weakness,  of  riches  and  poverty, 
of  progress  and  decline,  of  grandeur  and  debility,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  unparalleled  in 
any  former  ages  of  the  world,  and  which,  in  future  times,  instructed  by  our  errors, 
and  warned  by  our  sufferings,  will  probably  never  again  occur.** 

The  state  of  the  case  has  never,  perhaps,  been  more  neatly  put 
than  in  the  following  exposition  : — 

**  Since  the  year  1819  the  empire  has  exhibited  the  most  extnordinary  speetaob 
that  the  world  has  perhaps  ever  witnessed ;  and  it  is  to  it  that  we  earnestly  request 
the^  attention  of  our  readers,  because  then  began  the  series  of  causes  and  effects  in 
which  we  have  ever  sinee  been,  and  still  are,  involved. 

**  Conaidered  in  one  point  of  Tiew,  there  never  was  a  nation  which,  in  an  equal 
■paee  of  time,  had  made  bo  extraordinary  a  progress.  Its  population  bad  advanced 
from  80,600,000,  in  1819,  toSHfiOOJOOOt  in  1844:  its  imports  had  increased  fiwn 
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SaOOMOOlL,  in  the  former  period,  to  TO^OOCVOOCML,  in  the  latter ;  ite  eiports  had 
adnmeed  during  the  lame  period  from  44,000,0002:  to  130.000,000^. ;  iu  shipping 
from  2350,000  tons  to  S,900/XX).  There  never,  perhaps,  was  such  a  growth  in 
these^  the  great  limbs  of  industry,  in  so  short  a  period,  in  any  other  state.  Nor  had 
agriculture  been  behind  the  other  staple  branches  of  national  industry.  Its  produce 
had  kept  pace  with  the  income,  unparalleled  in  an  old  state  in  the  population,  as 
well  as  the  sdll  more  rapid  multiplication  of  eattle  and  horses  for  the  purposes  of 
use  and  luxury ;  and  amidst  this  extraordinary  growth  of  consumption,  the  still 
more  extraordinary  fret  was  exhibited  of  the  average  importation  of  grain  steadily 
declining  from  the  commencement  of  the  century,  till  at  length,  anterior  to  the 
six  bad  seasons  in  succession,  which  commenced  in  1836,  it  bad  sunk  to  400,000 
qnarters  on  an  average  of  the  five  preceding  years,  being  not  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  annual  consumption  of  men  and  animals,  which  ex^eds  50*000,000  quarters. 
And  what  is  most  extraordinary  a(  all,  the  returns  of  the  income-tax,  when  laid  on 
even  in  the  year  1843,  a  period  of  severe  and  unprecedented  commercial  depression, 
proved  the  existence,  in  Great  Britain  alone,  of  200,000,0002.  of  annual  income 
of  persons  e^foying  above  150/<  a^year  each;  of  which  immense  sum  about 
150,OOO^OOOIL  was  from  the  fruits  of  realised  eapUa!,  either  in  land  or  some  other 
durable  investment.  It  is  probable  that  such  an  aecumulation  of  wealth  never 
exiated  before  fai  any  single  states  not  even  in  Rome  at  the  period  of  its  highest 
splendour. 

"  Cootidercd  in  another  view,  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  a  greater  amount 
of  financial  embarrassment  has  been  experienced  by  Government,  or  more  wide-spread 
and  acute  suflfering  been  endured  by  the  people.  So  iu  has  the  exchequer  been 
fitim  sharing -in  the  flood  of  wealUi  which  has  thus  been  so  profusely  poured  into  the 
empire,  that  it  has,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  years  of  extraordinary  and 
perilous  prosperity,  been,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  in  a  state  of  difficulty, 
which  at  last  brought  the  nation  to  such  a  pass,  that  it  was  extricated  from  absolute 
insolvency  only  by  the  re-imposition,  during  European  peace,  of  the  war  income- 
tax.  Not  only  was  the  provident  and  far-seeing  system  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  redemp- 
tion  of  the  debt  practically  abandoned  during  the  necessities  of  this  calamitous 
period,  but  the  national  account  was  turned  the  other  way,  and  the  annual  deficiency 
gradually  increased  till  it  had  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  4,000,000^  annually, 
and  added,  in  six  years  of  peace,  no  less  than  1 1 ,000,000/.  to  the  amount  of  the 
national  debt.  The  nation,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  prospered  and 
experienced  general  well-being  under  an  annual  taxation  of  72,000,000^,  drawn 
from  eighteen  millions  of  souls :  in  the  latter  years  of  the  peace  it  has,  with  the 
utmost  difliculty,  drawn  50,000,000/.  from  a  population  of  twenty-seven  millions. 
Wages  in  the  former  period  were  high,  employment  abundant,  the  working  classes 
prosperous,  with  an  export  of  British  and  colonial  produce  of  from  45,000,000/.  to 
SOjOOOfiOOL  annually :  in  the  latter,  wages  were  in  many  trades  low,  employment 
difficult,  sufi*ering  general,  with  an  annual  exportation  to  the  amount  of  120,000,000/. 
to  130,000,000/.* 

Now  what  has  been  the  practical  effect  of  this  system  in  its  action 
throughout  the  various  ramifications  of  society?  Even  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  the  opinions  of  the  author,  cannot  gainsay  the  truth 
of  the  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  condition  of  the  population 
since  1819: — 

**  *  Experience,*  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *  is  the  great  test  of  truth,  and  is  perpetually 
contradicting  the  theories  of  men.  *  Never,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  had 
the  doctrines  of  philoaophen  been  so  generally  embraced  by  government,  or  measures 
nally  totended  for  the  public  good  so  extensively  carried  into  effect  by  the  legisla- 
lav.  Unbounded  were  the  anticipations  of  prosperity  and  happiness  in  which  men 
gcacrally  indulged  in  the  adoption  of  this  system ;  inflexible  has  been  the  steadiness 
with  which  it  has  been  adhered  to  amidst  an  amount  of  suffering  which  would  long 
ago  have  proved  Iktal  to  any  set  of  measures  among  men,  except  thoae  dictated  by 
thor  own  opinions.  But  amidst  all  these  anticipations,  and  this  steadiness  in 
ovryiag  out  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  in  every  department  of  thought  and  actiony 
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Ysnous  unpleasant  indications  b^gan  to  manifot  themselves  in  every  part  of  toeiety; 
and  it  became  evident  to  all  that  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  were  not,  in 
this  generation  at  least,  destined  to  be  different  from  what  they  had  proved  to  our 
first  parents.  While  wealth  was  increasing  to  an  unparalleled  extent  among  the 
commercial  classes,  suffering  and  distress  as  generally  ensued  among  the  rural 
inhabitants ;  and  the  multitude  of  ruined  fortunes  among  them,  rendered  it  certain 
that  at  no  distant  period  the  old  race  of  landed  proprietors  would,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  magnates,  be  all  rooted  out,  and  their  place  supplied  by  a  new  set  of 
purchasers  from  the  commercial  towns.  While  population  was  advaiicing  with 
unparalleled  strides  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  pauperism  even  more  than  kept 
pace  with  it  in  all ;  and  the  extraordinary  fiict  has  now  been  revealed  by  statistiral 
researches,  that,  in  an  age  of  unbounded  wealth,  and  general  and  long-^cootinued 
peace,  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  British  islands  are  in  a  state  of 
destitution,  or  painfully  supported  by  legal  re1ie€** 

It  is  stiU  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  public,  that  a  dedaratioii 
in  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  on  high  authority,  to  the  efiect, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  pauperism,  the  destitution,  and  the  misery 
with  which  this  nation  is  afflicted,  must  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
and  unavoidable  accompaniment  of  the  growth  of  large  fortunes,  and 
of  the  progress  of  civilisation.  It  is  thus  that  the  author,  by  antici- 
pation, refutes  that  painful  and  startling  opinion ; — 

**  So  habituated  has  the  nation  become  to  the  constant  contemplation  of  this 
extraordinary  combination,  that  a  large  part,  especially  of  the  thinking  portion  of 
it,  have  come  to  regard  it  as  unavoidable  —  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  our 
advanced  national  years,  and  old>established  civilisation ;  and  they  deem  it  as  vain 
to  fret  against  it  as  against  the  variableness  of  our  climate,  or  the  churlishness  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  soil.  But  a  little  reflection  must  convince  every  candid  inquirer 
that  this  is  not  tlie  case,  and  that  the  notion  that  public  prosperity  and  private 
misery,  public  poverty  and  private  opulence,  external  peace  and  internal  feuds, 
general  growth  and  individual  decline,  necessarily  must  exist  together,  is  essentially 
erroneous.  Experience,  indeed,  too  clearly  shows  ^ow  invariably  the  ceaseless 
agency  of  human  corruption  educes  evil  out  of  good,  as  the  opposite  springs  of 
human  improvement  bring  good  out  of  evil ;  and  therefore  we  may  always  expect 
to  find  numerous  social  and  political  misfortunes  springing  up  out  of  the  very 
blessings  which  have  been  most  ardently  desired,  and,  to  appearance,  can  bring  only 
general  felicity  in  their  train.  But  it  is  evident  that  there  is,  in  our  present  state, 
somctliing  more  than  this  —  something  which  demonstrates  the  existence  of  a  great 
and  latent  evil,  which  poisons,  for  a  large  part  of  our  people,  all  our  prosperity,  and 
converts  the  fruits  of  industry  into  the  apples  of  Sodom.  Admitting  that  corrup- 
tion grows  with  wealth,  and  selfishness  with  prosperity,  how  is  it  possible  to  explain 
the  constant  penury  of  the  exchequer,  at  a  time  when  the  national  resources  are 
advancing  with  such  astonisliing  rapidity  ;  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  war  taxes 
at  the  very  moment  when  pacific  sources  of  wealth  are  augmenting  in  an  unheard-of 
ratio ;  the  practical  extinction  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  renewed  increase  of  debt,  at 
a  time  when  the  resources  of  the  nation  to  meet  its  engagements  are  doubling  every 
twenty  years ;  the  existence  of  long-continued  suffuruig  and  penury  among  the 
working  classes,  when  the  products  of  their  industry  are  advancing  with  a  rs^idity 
unexampled  in  any  former  age  of  the  world, ** 

Now  it  is  a  fact  with  which  the  general  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  foreign  nations  has  made  the  public  familiar,  that  notwithstanding 
the  high  position  occupied  by  Great  Britain,  as  the  first  of  all  the 
empires  of  the  earth ;  notwithstanding  the  general  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation among  its  inhabitants  ;  notwithstanding  the  rapid  and  wonder- 
ful progress  which  the  nation  lias  made  in  all  useful  arts  and  mechanical 
inventions ;  there  is  no  people  on  the  globe,  the  bulk  of  whose  popula- 
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tion  is  in  a  state  of  such  low  and  abject  destitution,  nor  more  exposed 
to  the  horrible  sufferings  whidi,  in  this  country,  beyond  all  others, 
accompany  the  vicissitudes  of  trade,  and  who  exist  in  a  state  of  so 
great  preeariousuess  in  respect  to  their  daily  subsistence. 
^*  llie  MalthusianSy"  says  the  author, — 

"  Tlie  Maltbusuuis  have  m  very  simple  solution  for  all  those  contradictions.  Tbey 
say  that  populatiun  it  advancbg  faster  than  food  can  be  provided  for  it ;  that  the 
people  are  increasing  in  a  geometrical,  and  their  subsistence  in  an  arithmetical, 
progression,  and  thence  the  wide  and  daily  increasing  gap  between  them.  But 
bere^  again,  statistics,  which  have  disproved  so  nuiny  of  the  pernicious  dogmas  which 
political  economy,  falsely  so  called,  hsd  introduced  during  the  last  half  century, 
interfere  with  decisive  effect  to  distinguish  the  fiiUacy.  If  population  was  really 
pressing  upon  subsistence  in  the  British  islands,  of  course  the  price  of  grain  should 
be  permanently  rising,  importation  from  foreign  states  steadily  increasing,  and  the 
number  of  cultivators  increasing,  in  order,  by  accumulated  strength,  to  extract  food 
from  the  encumbered  soil.  Now,  how  stands  the  fact,  as  ascertained  by  the  authentic 
returns  of  the  late  census  of  the  population  in  the  British  empire?  Why  it  turns 
out,  that  so  fiir  from  the  prices  of  grain  being  on  the  increase,  they  are  steadily 
diminishing,  and,  anterior  to  the  five  bad  harvests  following  1836,  had  fiiUen  to 
35s.  4dL  a  quarter;  so  fiir  from  importation  augmenting,  it  has  been  constantly 
decreasing  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  same  disastrous  period,  until  it  had 
frllen,  on  an  average  of  five  years  from  1830  to  1835,  to  398,000  quarters  annually 
—  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  annual  consumption  ;  and  so  fiir  from  the  proportion 
of  the  community  engaged  in  raising  food  being,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  on 
the  increase,  it  is  constantly  and  rapidly  decreating ;  and  the  prodigy  is  now  exhi- 
bited in  the  British  islands,  of  an  old  state,  in  which  the  population  is  so  dense  as 
to  be  250  to  the  square  mile,  having  ample  subsistence  on  an  average  of  years  pro- 
vided for  it  by  less  than  a  rooaTH  paet  of  its  inhabitants  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  At  the  same  time,  as  if  to  place  the  demonstration  of  the  absurdity  of 
the  Malthttsian  doctrine  beyond  a  doubt,  the  census  taken  in  America  in  the  same 
year  haa  demonstrated  that  the  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  tho 
aoil,  in  all  the  states  of  the  Upion  taken  together,  is  about  THaas  tim is  those  engaged 
in  other  pursuits,  and  in  the  states  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  no  less  than  seven 
Hmeg  their  number.  That  is,  the  power  of  human  labour  over  subsistence  —  of  the 
banda  of  man  over  his  mouth  —  is  ten  times  greater  in  the  old  and  closely-peopled 
realm  of  Britain,  than  in  the  rising  and  thinly-'peopled  realm  of  America,  and  three* 
and-twenty  times  greater  than  in  the  young  states  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
the  garden  of  the  world !  It  may  be  doubted  whether  experience  ever  yet  offered 
a  refutation  of  human  error  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.'* 


The  case  being  thus, — ^tliat  in  the  richest  country  of  the  earth,  in 
which  all  the  means  of  creating  wealth  are  most  abundant,  and  most 
ready  to  be  evolved  in  action,  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  in  the 
greatest  misery  of  all  the  countries  of  the  earth.  Why  is  this  ?  The 
author  says, — 

**  The  answer  is  •—  It  was  the  contraction  op  tmb  cuaasNCT,  which  was  unneces- 
sarily made  to  accompany  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  bill  of  1819, 
which  haa  been  the  chief  cause  of  all  these  effects." 

In  this  reply  we  believe  that  the  author,  in  common  with  a  multi- 
tude of  persons,  whose  numbers  are  daily  increasiug,  has  traced  the 
real  source  of  the  evil.    He  thus  describes  its  operation  : — 

"  It  need  hardly  be  told  to  the  most  heedless  or  superficial  reader,  that  a  currency 
is  required  to  carry  on  the  transactions,  public  and  private,  of  men  in  their  inter* 
eouTK  of  cxcbange  with  each  other ;  that  it  con^sts,  in  general,  of  the  prcoioua 
metals^  which,  by  the  common  consent  of  men,  are  employed,  and  have  been  so  from 
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Ihe  earliest  period,  for  that  purpose,  on  aijeount  of  thdr  hmng  at  oneerare,  daraib1e» 
^d  portable ;  and  that,  in  civilised  and  mercantile  communities,  paper  notes*  of 
some  sort  or  other,  haye  been  usually  resorted  to  in  modem  times  to  meet  the  wants 
of  commerce,  and  remove  the  evils  which  may  be  frequently  felt  from  the  supply  of 
the  precious  metals  being  less  thau  the  community  requires. 

**  It  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  this,  that,  when  the  commereisl 
transactions  of  a  nation  increase,  the  circulating  medium  should  increase  also.  Tliis 
is  as  necessary  a  step  as  that,  wlien  a  people  increase,  the  subustence  by  which  they 
are  to  be  maintained  should  be  augmented  in  a  similar  proportion.  If  twenty 
millions  of  men,  on  an  average  of  years  and  transactions,  require  4O,000,000L  of 
circulating  medium  to  conduct  their  transactions,  and  if  those  men  swell  to  thirty 
millions,  they  will  require,  other  things  being  equal,  sixty  millions  for  their  trans- 
actions. If  a  supply  proportioned  to  the  increase  of  men,  and  the  wants  of  thdr 
oommercial  intercourse,  is  not  aflTorded,  the  circulating  medium  will  become  acaree; 
it  will  rise  in  price  from  that  scarcity,  and  become  accessible  only  to  the  more  rieii 
and  affluent  classes.  The  industrious  poor,  or  those  engaged  in  business,  but 
possessed  of  small  capital,  will  be  the  first  to  suffer ;  they  will  find  it  impossible  to  get 
the  currency  necessary  to  carry  on  their  business,  and  will  fail  in  consequence.  To 
retain  the  circulating  medium  of  a  nation  at  a  stationary  or  declining  amount,  when 
its  numbers  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  their  transactions  are  diuly  augmenting  in 
number  and  importance,  is  the  same  thing  as  it  would  be  to  affix  a  limit  to  the 
issuing  of  rations  to  an  army,  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  the  soldiers  it  contained 
was  constantly  augmenting ;  or  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  oil  used  in  a  machine, 
when  the  wheels  which  required  its  appliance  were  always  on  the  increase.  The 
inevitsble  result  would  be,  that  numbers  would  be  famished  in  the  first  case,  and  the 
weaker  parts  of  the  machine  impeded  by  friction  in  the  second.** 

The  effect  of  the  increase  or  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  is  shown  in  the  following  extract : 

<*  When  the  precious  metals,  either  over  the  whole  world,  or  in  a  partieular  state, 
become  more  abundant  than  formerly,  the  necessary  consequence  is^  that  tbcy 
become  less  valuable,  and  consequently  decline  in  price.  But  as,  by  the  custom  of 
all  civilised  nations,  value  is  measured  by  a  certain  amount  of  the  precious  metals, 
either  coined  or  uncoined,  received  or  capable  of  being  received  in  exchange  Ibr 
them,  when  brought  into  the  market,  this  decline  in  value  in  the  circulating  medivm 
is  rendered  apparent  by  a  rise  in  the  money  priee  of  all  other  articles.  For  exam* 
pie,  if  a  quarter  of  wheat  is  worth,  or  will  buy,  at  a  certain  tnne,  in  a  particular 
eountry,  half  a  pound  weigbt  of  pure  silver,  and  by  a  sudden  addition  to  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  mines  which  supply  the  world  with  the  precious  metals,  the  amoirat 
in  circulation  is  doubled,  the  result  will  be,  that  a  quarter  of  wheat  will  be  worth, 
or  will  sell  for,  a  whole  pound  of  pure  silver.  Aud,  e  coaoerso,  if  the  supply  of  the 
predous  metals  is  again  contracted  to  its- former  amount  by  a  failure  in  the  aomtm 
firom  which  they  are  obtained,  or  an  extraordinary  absorption  or  hoarding  of  them 
in  any  particular  part  of  the  world,  so  that  the  currency  in  that  country  is  restored 
to  its  former  and  more  limited  amount,  the  quarter  of  wheat  will  again  come  to  be 
worth,  or  to  be  equal  in  value  in  exchange,  to  half  a  pound  of  pure  siWer  only. 
All  this  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  principle,  that  commodities  are  valuable  and 
bring  high  prices  when  they  are  scarce,  and  decline  in  exchangeable  value  and  bring 
low  prices  while  they  are  abundant,  which  is  universally  and  constantly  evinced  in 
the  transactions  of  private  life.** 

After  some  luminous  expositions  of  the  working  of  the  present 
erroneous  system  of  currency,  and  its  disastrous  operation  on  the 
commercial  and  trading  portions  of  the  community,  and  its  effects  on 
wages,  he  shows  the  pernicious  consequences  of  compelling  the  na- 
tional bank  of  issue,  that  is,  the  Bank  of  England,  by  law,  to  take 
up  its  notes  in  gold,  at  a  certain  fixed  price,  instead  of  its  market 
price ;  the  effect  of  this  error  is  exemplified  in  the  following  quotation  t 
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"  But  under  the  present  system  of  compelling  the  Bank  of  England  to  take  up 
tbcir  notes  in  sovereigns  at  the  fixed  Mint  price,  no  matter  how  much  it  di£Rnn  from 
the  current  price  of  the  same  weight  of  gold  in  the  market,  not  only  is  this  salutary 
efiect  prerented,  but  an  opposite  effect,  of  the  most  pernicious  consequence,  takes 
place.  The  Bank  of  England  being  compelled,  in  their  own  defence,  to  contract 
their  issues  the  moment  the  exchange  with  foreign  countries  proves  unfavourablei 
and  gold  brings  a  higher  price  abroad  than  at  home,  the  result  is,  that  the  transfer- 
ence of  gold  to  the  Continent  or  America,  from  whatever  cause,  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  sudden  and  immediate  contraction  of  the  currency,  attended,  of  course, 
with  a  corresponding  narrowing  of  credit  by  all  other  bankers,  and  a  general  mone- 
iary  spasm  and  commercial  crisis  throughout  the  country.  The  dreadful  catastro- 
phes of  December,  1825,  and  autumn,  1839,  were  owing  to  this  cause,  and  would 
have  been  entirely  prevented,  or  in  a  great  degree  alleviated,  by  such  an  inertated 
istme  ofpaper^  in  the  absence  of  gold,  as  would  have  compensated  the  want  Hiis, 
to  a  certainty,  would  have  taken  place,  if  the  issue  had  been  payable  in  gold  at  the 
market  price  imly,  and  would  have  been  highly  profitable  to  the  issuers.  No  appre- 
hensions need  be  felt  that  gold  will  not  return  as  soon  as  the  crisis  is  past  by  the 
aid  of  the  paper  currency ;  the  precious  metals  will  ever  flow,  in  the  end,  to  the 
centres  of  opulence  and  commerce.  Their  enhanced  price  for  a  time  only  brings 
them  back  the  Sooner.  But,  under  the  present  system,  a  dearth  of  gold  is  immedi- 
ately and  necessarily  followed  by  a  dearth  of  paper,  and  stoppage  of  credit ;  ruin  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  community,  and  certain  and  protractied  embarrassment  to  all, 
aa  well  as  a  deficit  of  the  revenue,  inevitably  follow  every  rise  in  the  foreign  price  of 
gold.  When  beef  is  scarce,  we  put  the  soldiers  on  half  rations  of  bread  also,  upon 
the  principle  of  teaching  them  to  live  on  contracted  supplies.  Can  we  wonder  if 
half  the  army  are  starved  in  consequence?  " 

And  again : 

*<  It  is  the  peeuliar  and  dreadful  effect  of  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  regard  to 
the  currency,  that  it  renders  a  brief  period  of  prosperity  the  necessary  foreruMHer,  in 
every  instance,  of  a  long  period  of  depression,  suffering,  and  ruin,  llie  reason  is, 
that  the  extensive  transactions  which  accompany  and  arise  from  a  season  of  prospe- 
rity and  commercial  activity,  absolutely  require,  and  of  course  produce,  an  enlarged 
drculatton.  But  when  this  expanded  circulation  has  taken  place,  it  of  course 
becomes  depreciated  in  value,  just  as  a  fine  harvest  makes  wheat  sink  in  value, 
becauae  it  has  become  more  plentiful ;  and  if  it  consists  in  whole  or  part  of  the 
preeioua  metals,  they  are  speedily  sent  abroad.  The  indication  of  this  depreciation 
18  a  rise  in  the  money  price  of  all  other  commodities ;  its  efiect  is  a  tendency  in  the 
precious  metals  to  go  abroad,  from  the  enhanced  value  which  they  then  bear,  owing 
to  their  comparative  scarcity.  The  same  effect  would  take  place  with  wheat  or  beef, 
if  they  .were  not  such  bulky  articles  as  to  require  a  greater  advance  of  price  to 
flompensate  the  cost  of  water  carriage  to  any  considerable  distance.  Thus  internal 
prosperity  is  necessarily  and  speedily  followed  by  a  disappearance  of  the  sovereigns, 
a  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  a  monetary  crisis ;  because  the  very  plenty  of  the 
metallic  currency  produced  by  the  prosperity  had  lowered  its  value,  and  therefore 
lent  it  back  into  foreign  states.  So  frequently  has  this  evil  been  experienced  of  late 
years,  that  its  recurrence  has  become  matter  of  common  observation,  and  in  a 
manner  proverbial  You  will  hear  the  remark  made  in  every  rulway  train,  steam- 
boafey  or  stage-coach  in  the  kingdom,  —  that  a  period  of  prosperity  will  be  followed 
by  a  monetary  crisis  and  general  distress.  Men  seem  to  resign  themselves  in  despair 
to  this  fearful  vicissitude,  which  they  are  told  by  high  authority  is  inevitable,  lliey 
think  it  is  the  destiny  of  man  to  undergo  such  alternations,  as  Lord  Brougham  says 
the  railway  proprietors  think  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  human  race  to  live  beside  a 
railway.  Itiere  is  no  destiny,  however,  in  the  one  case  more  than  the  other ;  in 
both  it  arises  from  the  selfishness,  the  errors,  and  cupidity  of  man." 

The  effect  of  all  this  is,  as  the  author  clearly  demonstrates,  that  so 
long  aa  the  present  system  of  currency  is  allowed  to  exist,  there  can 
be  no  fair  remuneration  for  the  industrial  operations  of  the  commu^ 
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nity,  and  no  stability  for  agricultural,  manufacturings  or  commercial 
enterprise.  Every  trader  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  subversive 
power,  over  which  he  has  no  control,  and  the  effects  of  which  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  foresee  or  guard  against  The  difference  of  the 
value  of  a  sixpence  in  the  gold  which  composes  a  sovereign,  is  suffi- 
eient,  as  Mr.  Alison  expresses  it,  '*  to  reduce  half  the  traders  of  the 
kingdom  to  insolvency,  and  a  third  of  the  working  classes  to  pau- 
perism." 

But  with  all  this,  the  rage  for  the  export  trade  still  exists  as  strongly 
as  ever.  It  is  thought  we  are  doing  exceedingly  clever  things  by 
making  the  mass  of  our  population  the  slaves  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  manufacturing  and  producing  for  them  at  prices  so  low  as  to  un- 
dersell the  comparatively  untaxed  labour  of  other  nations!  The 
people  toil  and  sweat  and  strive  for  the  benefit  of  others,  not  for 
themselves ;  for  toil  and  sweat  and  strive  as  they  may,  foreign  coun- 
tries will  take  care  not  to  pay  their  taxes  for  them ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  will  take  care  not  to  pay  that  part  of  the  price  of  an  article 
which  is  caused  by  taxation.  They  will  pay  the  natural  cost  of  pro- 
duction, but  not  the  artificial  one.  But  in  order  for  the  price  to  be 
remunerative,  the  producer  must  receive  for  his  article,  not  only  the 
natural  cost  of  its  production,  but  the  artificial  cost  also ;  that  is,  that 
augmentation  of  the  cost  caused  by  the  taxes  which  enter  into  it 
The  producers,  therefore,  if  they  insist  on  selling  their  articles  in 
foreign  markets,  must  lose  that  part  of  the  cost ;  but  as  such  a  losing 
game  would  soon  put  an  end  to  their  trading,  they  are  obliged  to  shift 
the  burthen  on  those  who  have  no  means  of  resistance — the  labouring 
classes ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  wages  of  labour  are  not  remune- 
rative ;  and  the  labouring  classes  not  being  able  to  buy,  the  home 
market,  the  most  important  market  of  all,  is,  in  great  part,  lost 

Mr.  Alison  observes : 

**  We  are  constantly  told,  by  the  supporters  of  the  present  system,  that  this  prodi- 
gious reduction  in  the  price  of  our  manu&ctures,  whioh  appears  in  so  striking,  and, 
if  not  proved  by  authentic  documents,  incredible  a  manner,  in  the  present  excess  of 
70,000,000^  in  the  official  over  the  real  or  declared  value  of  our  exports^  is  the  only 
bold  ve  have  of  foreign  markets,  and  that  the  vast  extension  of  our  foreign  trade  is 
mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  «his«irc«mstance^.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  exten- 
sion in  the  quantity  of  our  exports  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  this  cause.  But  is 
such  an  extension  in  the  qvaniity  of  our  exports,  attended  vith  no  proportional 
extenaon  in  the  price  reeeivedt  either  a  national  or  a  social  advantage  ?  Is  it  a  good 
thing  for  this  country  t^  be  Converted'  into  the  slave  of  the  world,  and  to  be  yearly 
doomed  to  produce  more  work  for  less  pay  ?  That  may  be  a  benefit  to  the  slave- 
liolder :  is  it  an  equal  benefit  to  the  slave  himself?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  bin 
to  have  less  work  and  more  pay?  Considered  even  with  reference  to  the  eocoursge- 
ment  of  our  manufactures^  is  ndt  the  argument  fiLilacious  ?  So  vast  is  the  borne 
market  fiir  GUI'  manufiictures'  •  in  comparison  of  the  foreign,  that  while  our  whole 
exports  are  of  the  declared  value  of*  5S,O0O,O00iL  the  manufiustures  Ibr  the  home 
market  are  no  lesi  than  133,000,000/.  Now,  if  this  is  the  case^  even  when  tfie  home 
market  is  crippled,  as  it  is  tiow,  by  the  decline  of  50  per  eeni,  in  the  remuneration 
of  industry,  what  would  it  be  if  home  industry  received,  by  the  eflfects  of  an  adequate 
currency,  an  adequate  remuneration  ?  It  is  better  to  add  50  per  cent,  to  a  hundred 
and  thirty  mUlions  tlian  to  fifty  millions.  For  every  pound  we  gain  under  the 
present  monetary  system  in  our  export  trader  we  should  gain  three  in  the  home  sale 
of  our  manufactures,  if  the  currency  were  placed  on  a  proper  footing.'* 
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We  have  already  exceeded  in  this  review  the  usual  limit  of  quota- 
tions, but  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands  it,  and  the  book  de- 
serves it.  We  strongly  and  earnesdy  recommend  its  perusal  to  our 
readers.  The  question  of  which  it  treats  interests  all  alike,  and  all 
vitally.  The  existence  of  the  widely-spread  pauperism,  which  now 
afflicts  and  disgraces  this  country,  is  known  to  all,  acknowledged  by 
all,  deplored  by  all.  And  the  extraordinary  anomaly  of  unbounded 
wealth,  and  of  unbounded  means  of  producing  wealth,  accompanied  by 
a  state  of  destitution  unprecedented  in  any  age  or  in  any  country, 
strikes  all  with  amazement,  and  fills  the  minds  of  reflecting  persons 
with  apprehension  and  terror.  If,  then,  it  is  asserted  that  the  cause 
of  this  anomalous  state  of  things  may  be  traced  to  a  very  simple  cause 
which  might  be  easily  remedied,  it  becomes  the  duty  as  well  as  the  in- 
terest of  all,  for  the  sake  of  others  as  well  as  themselves,  to  examine 
into  the  question.  It  is  not  a  party  question  — it  is  purely  a  scientific 
one,  neither  difficult  in  its  comprehension,  nor  abstruse  in  its  calcula- 
tions. Those  who  agree  with  and  who  advocate  the  opinions  set 
forth  in  the  masterly  manner  displayed  by  Mr.  Alison  in  this  little 
book,  neither  arraign  motives,  nor  condemn  persons,  nor  seek  for  poli- 
tical aggrandisement  or  peculiar  profit  to  themselves.  They  think 
they  see  the  cause  of  the  evils  which  afflict  tliis  country ;  they  state 
their  opinions ;  they  invite  others  to  examine  them  dispassionately, 
impartially.  If  they  are  wrong,  show  them  that  they  are  wrong,  and 
they  will  acknowledge  their  error ;  but  first  examine  into  the  question. 
If  they  are  right,  and  they  think  they  are  right  conscientiously  and  sin- 
cerely, having  no  personal  advantage  to  gain,  and  regarding  only  the 
good  of  the  community  of  which  they  are  members,  how  great  a  good 
do  they  promise  to  their  country !  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  employ  a 
little  attention,  and  to  expend  a  little  time  in  the  consideration  of  such 
a  subject?  They  do  not  appeal  to  prejudices  or  party  feelings;  nor 
do  they  seek  to  enlist  in  their  cause  the  passions  of  the  masses,  or 
endeavour,  for  the  sake  of  exalting  the  poor,  to  pull  down  the  rich. 
They  appeal  only  to  reason ;  they  firmly  believe  that  the  wide-spread 
destitution  which  afflicts  so  many  of  their  fellow-countrymen  is  pro- 
duced by  a  cause  which  they  point  out ;  and  of  which,  as  we  think, 
the  present  book  presents  a  perfect  demonstration.  And  the  evil 
which  it  is  desired'  to  remedy,  be  it  observed,  is  even  now  in  active 
operation,  and  threatens  to  produce  from  the  same  causes  the  same 
^ects  which  have  for  years  past  periodically  devastated  the  coun- 
try. On  this  point  we  will  condi^de  in  the  forcible  words  of  the 
author:— 

^  It  is  often  said  tbat  the  bill  of  1819  was  a  great  error,  but  that  it  baa  been  got 
OTer ;  tbat  prices  have  become  accommodated  to  the  new  scale ;  that  the  sufferers 
bj  it  are  bankrupt,  dead,  and  buried ;  and  tbat  every  thing  would  be  thrown  into 
eonftision  again,  if  any  change  were  now  made.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake. 
—The  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  the  National  Debt  has  not  become 
accommodated  to  the  change.  The  thousand  millions  of  private  debt  in  the  com- 
munity has  not  found  its  debtors  inured  to  the  change.  — >  The  payers  of  taxes  whose 
incomes  have  been  lowered  fifty  per  cent,  by  its  effects,  have  not  become  reconciled 
to  the  change.  •—  The  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes,  exposed  every  five  or 
six  years  to  a  frightful  monetary  erisis,  fatal  to  a  large  part  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  business,  in  consequence  of  the  present  obligation  on  the  Bank  to  pay  in  specie  at 
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the  Mint  prieei  are  not  enamoured  of  it  —  The  larmen,  who  find  the  prioes  rccctfcd 
for  their  produce  lowered  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  are  not  reconciled  to  it.  —  The 
landlords,  whose  embarrassments  are  hourly  increasing,  and  one  half  of  whom  are  m 
a  state  of  hopeless  insoWeney  from  the  consequent  and  unaToidable  reduction  of  their 
rents,  are  not  acconunodatcd  to  it  —  The  nation,  whose  resources  have  been  lo 
seriously  impaired  by  its  effects,  that  any  increase  of  retenue  from  indirect  tazatioB 
has  become  impossible,  and  the  uUima  roHo  of  an  income  tax  has  become  indis- 
pensable in  the  thirtieth  year  of  peace,  has  not  become  accustomed  to  it — The  erils 
of  the  sjrstem,  as  long  as  it  is  adhered  to,  are  lasting,  corroding,  and  irremovable.  -> 
They  are  not  over;  tiiey  are  only  in  thrir  infiiney.*' 
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THE  PRIZE-RING.— THE  FIGHT. 
^NEiD.    Book  Y.  Line  387. 

While  Dares  now  the  timid  crowd  derides. 

The  grave  AnchiseB  thus  Entellos  chides :— - 

"  How  now,  Entellus,  whereas  your  ancient  pluck  ? 

Will  you  not  rouse,  and  once  more  try  your  luck  ?— 

Think  of  your  fame,  think  of  the  prize,  old  buck." 

To  this  Entellus  in  few  words  replies, — 

**  Tisn't  the  blunt  I  care  for,  * my  eyes  :  — 

Nor  do  I  fear ;  —  but  age,  with  withering  blight, 
Stiffens  my  gabs,  and  warns  me  not  to  fight ; 
But  though  Fye  lost  my  spring  and  youthful  Tigour, 
Am  grown  much  fatter^  and  a  great  deal  bigger, 
ni  try  what  I  can  do  with  that  'ere  nigger.*' 

Thus  speaks  the  vet'ran  champion,  and  sho^ies 
Into  the  ring  his  pondVous  boxing  gloves  — - 
Gloves,  which  one  time  hm^gcmifd  the  princely  fists 
Of  Eryx.  in  the  pugilistic  lists ; — 
Of  seven  immense  bulls'  hides  was  form'd  the.  leather. 
Which  lead  and  iron  fa8t*njuig8  brac'd  together. 
Father  ^neas,  and  th^  crowds  behold, 
With  awe,  these  gauntlets  cast  in  giants'  mould ; 
And  boasting  Dares,  at  the  fearful  sight. 
Shows  the  white  feather,  and  declines  to  fight. 
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Then  the  old  hero  thus  their  fear  reprdves:  — 

^'Wje  shrink  from  these  ?  What  I  had  you  seen  the  gbves 

Which  Hercules'  immortal  fists  once  bore 

In  the  great  fight  on  this  here  very  shore  ;  — 

When  great  JEoeMB^  tHPother,  hmg  deplored. 

Stood  up  against  Alcides,  and  was  floored! 

These  gloves  were  his— -and  still  remain  the  stains 

Of  my  poor  master  Eryx'  blood  and  brains.— 

If  Daresy  howsumever,  shies  these  gloves^ 

And  if  Acestes  and  our  Chief  approves, 

Thus  let  us  end  the  difTrence  that's  arisen  ;— 

ni  give  up  mine— > let  Dares  give  up  his*n :"  — 

Thus  having  spoke^  he,  hardy  veteran,  peels,— 

His  sinewy  limbs  and  brawny  arms  reveals, 

And  stands  within  the  ring : — Anchises'  son 

Brings  equal  arms  for  each,  and  binds  them  on. 

And  now  the  pugilists,  without  delay. 
Their  scientific  attitudes  display  :  — 
Far  from  the  blow  their  lof^  heads  throw  back ;  -— 
Spar  to  deceive,  and  try  to  rouse  attack :  -« 
The  one,  more  active,  on  his  youth  relies  ;-— 
The  other,  with  colossal  bulk,  defies  ; 
But  his  weak  knees  of  trembling  age  remind, 
And  his  quick  breath  betrays  his  broken  wind. 
Many  good  hits — well  stopp'd — are  given  and  taken :  — - 
By  some,  their  ribs  are  mutually  shaken  :  — 
And  ever  and  anon  is  heard  a  crash, 
As  the  quick  fists  the  rattling  jaw-bones  smash. — 
The  stanch  Ehtellns  stands— firm— as  a  rock, — 
With  ready  hakids  to  turn  aside  the  shock :  — 
Dares  —  as  one  who  some  tall  tower  defies. 
And  now  on  this,  now,  that  side,  vainly  tries. 
By  force  to  storm  —  by  stratagem,  surprise.  — 
At  last,  EntelKts  tAioB  a  deadly  blow 
At  Dares'  eye ; — ^who,  nimbly  bending  low. 
Slides  his  light  body  from  the  threatening  thwack  : 
Entellus  on  the  air  bestows  the  whack, 
And,  from  the  strain,  falls  prostrate  on  his  back  : 
As  when  the  winds  uproot  the  stiurdy  oak, 
So  falls  the  h^o  by  his  mis-spent  stroke. 
And  now  with  various  cries,  and  mingled  din. 
The  Trojan  and  Sicilian  youth  rush  in  :*- 
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Acestes,  griev'd  his  friend  dead-floor'd  to  seey 

Raises  him  up,  and  seats  him  on  his  knee. 

But  far  from  daunted  at  this  first  ill-luck. 

The  tumble  rouses  all  the  vet'ran's  pluck :  — > 

Shame  excites  strength,  and  consciousness  of  art  :*- 

He  pommels  Dares  round  o'er  every  party— 

Now  right  —  now  left  —  his  doubling  blows  assail  ;— 

Nor  rest,  nor  stop  —  but,  as  a  storm  of  hail 

Rattles  the  house-tops,  so  the  hero's  hits 

Bore,  drive,  and  knock  poor  Dares  all  to  bits. 

Father  ^neas,  now  commanding  Telly, 

To  cease  his  punching  of  his  rival's  belly, 

Sav'd  him,  and  spinning  an  heroic  yam,  he 

Soothes  the  spent  Dares  with  this  royal  blarney :  — 

*'  What  madness  this !  Why,  how  could  you  expect 

To  vanquish  him  whom  the  great  gods  protect!-— 

Submit  to  fate."  —  He  spoke :  —  the  fight  is  done.— - 

His  seconds,  to  the  ships,  lead  slowly  on 

The  vanquish'd  Dares :  — lost  — with  falt'ring  tread  ;— 

Rolling  on  either  side  his  nerveless  head  ; 

While  from  his  mouth  streams  mingled  teeth  and  gore.- 

But,  at  Eneas'  call,  they  sadly  bore 

The  sword  and  helmet  to  the  neighb'ring  shore. 

The  noble  ox  remains  Entellus'  prize : 
And  thus  the  victor,  flush'd,  exulting  cries : — 
"  Hear,  goddess-born,  and  ye,  young  Trojans,  list  -* 
Learn  what  was  once  Entellus*  strength  of  fist. 
And  see  the  death  which  Dares  rarely  miss'd : "  — * 
He  spoke  ;  and  standing  opposite  his  prize. 
Which  stood  unconsious,  right  between  the  eyes 
He  drove  his  gauntlets  in  one  dreadful  box :  — 
The  victim  had  no  need  of  further  knocks  — 
As  when  resistless  thunder  rends  the  rocks, 
With  shatter'd  skull  so  falls  the  lifeless  ox. 
"  Eiyx,  behold !  —  This  blood  to  thee  I  pour 
Instead  of  Dares'  death  ;  —  and  now  give  o'er 
My  art :  —  lie  there  my  gloves :  —  I  fight  no  more." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
PBEPABATIONS  FOB  THE  FIOHT. 

The  sentry's  annoancement  of  the  brig  being  in  motion  at  once 
turned  the  attention  of  all  parties  from  Mr.  Silliman's  disaster  to 
the  business  of  the  day.  The  few  light  clouds  which  were  floating 
OTer  their  heads  had  already  made  them  aware  that  the  wind  had 
changed,  and  that  unless  the  boats  arrived  in  time,  there  was  little  hope 
of  their  being  able  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  brig  from  the  bay. 

The  cheering  light  of  dawn  now  enabled  the  major  and  his  daugh- 
ters to  take  a  better  survey  of  the  spot  which  had  formed  their  first 
resting-place  on  the  shores  of  their  adopted  country  ;  and  although  the 
southern  and  western  coasts  are  remarkable  for  their  general  rugged 
and  barren  appearance,  the  sheltered  nook  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves presented  some  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  country ; 
and  the  more  so,  from  its  contrast  with  the  bare  hills  and  sterile  cha- 
racter of  the  countiy  beyond.  The  girls  felt  the  influence  of  the 
scene ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  expedition  of  danger  on  which 
their  father  and  Mr.  Trevor  were  intent,  they  would  have  keenly  en- 
joyed the  change,  from  the  boisterous  storm  at  sea  of  the  preceding 
day,  to  the  present  tranquil  scenery  of  their  encampment. 

The  morning  was  clear  and  bright.  The  cold  southern  gale,  which 
had  driven  the  shattered  brig  into  the  land-locked  bay,  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  gentle  air  from  the  warm  north  ;  and  the  rising  sun  gave 
promise  of  one  of  those  genial  spring  days  in  September,  which 
delight  so  much  with  their  enlivening  freshness  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  The  melodious  note  of  the  native  magpie  was  heard  wel- 
c<niiing  the  dawn.  A  flock  of  white  cockatoos  from  a  neighbouring 
gom  tree  surveyed  the  strangers  with  curious  eyes,  as  they  elevated 
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their  yellow  crests  and  chattered  among  themselves,  without  betraTing 
the  slightest  alarm  at  the  presence  of  their  enemy  —  Man.  Mr. 
Silliman  wanted  to  have  a  shot  at  them ;  but  the  sisters  prayed  him 
to  desist ;  and  with  some  reluctance  he  obeyed ;  for  with  the  true 
instinct  of  a  Cockney,  he  wanted  to  fire  at  everything  he  saw,  without 
caring  much  what  it  was  that  he  killed,  so  long,  as  he  expressed  it, 
as  he  *'  brought  'em  down."  A  kangaroo  rat  would  now  and  then 
hop  across  the  grass,  and  scurry  away  when  Jerry  tried  to  catch  it  by 
the  tail ;  and  the  shy  bandicoot  would  timidly  poke  its  nose  out  of  a 
bush  to  see  what  was  going  forward.  On  the  withered  branch  of  a 
distant  tree  sat  a  pelican,  gravely  watching  the  waters  of  the  bay,  on 
which  a  group  of  black  swans  were  disporting,  unconscious  of  danger. 
A  pair  of  black  cockatoos,  in  a  thicket  hard  by,  were  busy  building 
their  nest.  Numerous  Rosina  parrots,  with  their  bright  green  plum- 
age, and  pink  heads  and  throats,  flew  hither  and  thither ;  and  Mr. 
Silliman  horrified  the  gentle  Louisa  by  informing  her  that,  according 
to  the  information  of  his  vulgar  friend,  the  constable,  they  made  excel- 
lent pies  !  A  pair  of  eagles,  soaring  in  circlets  close  above  their  heads, 
gave  indication  that  the  nest  of  those  kings  of  the  air  was  somewhere 
near,  as  with  discordant  screechings  they  strove  to  scare  away  the 
intruders  from  their  haunts  ;  while  the  singular  cry  of  the  little  bird, 
not  inappropriately  called  by  the  colonists  "  the  laughing  jackass," 
and  which  particularly  attracted  Mr.  Silliman's  attention,  added 
variety  to  the  sounds  of  the  awakened  bush. 

These  novel  sights  and  sounds  were  little  heeded,  however,  by 
Mr.  Trevor  and  the  major,  who  had  other  matters  of  more  pressing 
import  to  attend  to.  The  one  had  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
regaining  possession  of  the  vessel,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
property  was  embarked,  and  the  loss  of  which  would  leave  him  almost 
a  beggar  in  a  strange  land,  where  the  worst  of  all  conditions  is  that 
of  a  poor  gentleman  unskilled  in  mechanical  employments  and  with- 
out  capital ;  and  the  other  was  impressed  with  the  serious  responsi- 
bility that  attached  to  him,  as  the  official  commander  of  the  party,  if, 
in  spite  of  him,  the  convicts  should  succeed  in  effecting  their  escape 
with  the  brig  from  the  island ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  measures  taken 
by  the  colonial  government,  set  the  dangerous  example  of  a  successful 
piratical  expedition  for  the  imitation  of  the  other  convicts,  too  many 
of  whom  would  be  ready  and  eager  to  make  similar  attempts  at 
plunder  and  escape.  He  had  plenty  of  force  to  cope  with  a  much 
larger  body  of  bushrangers  than  those  on  board  the  brig  ;  but  without 
the  boats  his  men  were  usdess,  and  many  accidents  might  prevent  the 
arrival  of  the  boats  in  time ;  and  in  such  case  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  brig  to  the  open  sea,  where  pursuit  would 
be  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible.  Under  such  circumstances,  all 
he  could  do  was  to  take  the  best  means  in  his  power  to  inteitsept  the 
brig  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  with  the  faint  hope  that  by  a  lucky 
shot  some  important  rope  might  be  cut  in  two^  which  would  lead  to 
a  confusion  on  board,  of  which  he  might  be  able  to  take  advantage. 

Having  refreshed  his  men,  therefore^  and  seen  that  nothing  was  de- 
ficient in  their  equipments,  he  marched  them  to  a  platform  on  a  rock 
which  command^  the  passage.    As  it  was  of  impcnlance  to  have  as 
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heavy  a  fire  as  possible  directed  against  the  sails  and  rigging  of  the 
vessel,  he  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  his  dutj  to  leave  a  single 
man  behind ;  but  as  Mr.  Silliman  could  hardlj  be  considered  in  a 
condition  fit  for  active  service,  he  left  him  in  charge  of  the  cave, 
which  was  turned  into  a  temporary  fortress  for  the  protection  of 
Helen  and  Louisa,  and,  with  the  aid  of  some  dead  timber,  scientifi- 
cally disposed,  it  was  deemed  that  the  safety  of  the  ladies  was  secured 
against  any  sudden  attack  of  the  natives,  should  any  be  lurking  in 
the  vicinity ;  an  event,  however,  which  was  regarded  as  quite  beyond 
all  possibility. 

Mr.  Silliman  therefore  remained  on  guard,  to  his  infinite  satisfac- 
tion ;  and,  stifling  his  feelings  in  respect  to  the  ills  which  remained 
behind,  the  warlike  Jerry  placed  his  hand  upon  his  chest,  and  assured 
the  major  that  before  any  harm  should  happen  to  Miss  Helen  or  to 
Miss  Louisa,  the  savages  should  eat  him,  musket  and  all  I  Shoulder- 
ing his  weapon  with  martial  energy,  he  gave  the  departing  body  a 
military  salute  by  holding  up  his  firelock  in  a  style  which  was  a  very 
good  imitation  of  that  military  courtesy  as  performed  by  the  soldiers, 
and  which,  to  judge  firom  the  smiling  sign  of  approbation  of  their 
ofELcer,  and  the  grins  of  the  men,  seemed  to  afibrd  to  those  profes- 
sionals not  less  amusement  than  satisfaction.  The  scene,  however, 
presently  grew  more  serious. 

The  sails  of  the  brig  meanwhile  became  gently  distended  with  the 
favourable  breeze  which  had  sprung  up  from  the  north  with  the 
rising  sun  ;  and  it  was  observed  by  the  major  that  a  sort  of  screen 
had  been  erected  aft  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  vessel  to  protect  the 
man  at  the  wheel  from  the  fire  of  a  hostile  party  on  shore.  Saving 
this  indication  of  the  presence  of  a  steersman,  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
living  soul  on  board ;  the  sails  seemed  to  act  without  the  direction  of 
human  agency,  and  the  gallant  brig  glided  slowly  through  the  tran- 
quil water  as  if  by  the  power  of  its  own  volition. 

^  That  bushranger,"  said  the  major  to  the  commander  of  the  party, 
"  neglects  nothing  ;  our  only  chance  was  shooting  down  the  man.  at 
the  helm,  and  taking  our  chance  of  the  vessel  being  swayed  against 
the  wall  of  rock  on  either  side ;  and  now  there  is  no  hope  of  that,  for  so 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  he  has  raised  an  efiectual  bulwark  between  us 
and  the  wheel.  Musket  balls  will  be  of  no  use  against  that  mass  of 
canvass  and  stuff  that  he  has  built  up  so  ingeniously.  What  is  be- 
come of  the  boats  ?" 

'*  They  are  here,"  said  the  ensign,  as  he  pointed  to  the  head  of 
one  of  them  which  at  that  moment  came  in  sight  from  behind  the 
projecting  cliff,  and  which  was  quickly  followed  by  the  second,  the 
larger  one  of  the  two ;  ^'  and  they  are  just  in  time,  for  in  another  half 
hour  the  brig  would  have  been  out  at  sea !  Now,  Major,  what  do 
you  advise  to  be  done  ?" 

*^  We  must  try  to  board  them  at  once,  and  without  giving  them 
time  to  prepare  Uiemselves ;  although  I  fear  that  crafty  freebooter  has 
not  left  any  thing  undone  for  his  defence ;  but  we  must  try  at  any 
rate.  Let  the  brig  come  up  close  enough  to  allow  the  fire  of  half 
of  your  men  to  ti^e  effect  from  the  shore,  which  wiU  dear  their 
decks,  and  give  the  opportunity  to  the  boats  to  get  alongside  without 
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loss.  That  shall  be  my  duty  in  the  large  boat,  while  my  mate  com- 
mands the  other.  Do  you  back  me  up  with  your  party  from  the  top 
of  the  rocky  and  keep  up  as  brisk  a  fire  as  you  can,  and  try  to  keep 
the  rascals  on  board  below  till  we  get  alongside.'' 

The  boats  were  not  long  in  coming  within  hail,  and  the  plan  of  the 
major  was  immediately  acted  on ;  with  the  difference  only,  that 
Trevor  insisted  on  going  in  one  of  them,  as  it  was  the  senrice  of 
danger,  leaving  his  sergeant  in  command  of  the  remaining  military 
on  shore,  with  directions  to  support  the  movements  of  the  boats  by 
keeping  up  a  sharp  fire  at  all  who  appeared  on  the  deck  of  the  vesseL 
In  the  mean  time  the  brig  advanced  slowly  on  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  where  the  boats  were  lying  in  wait  to  intercept  her. 

The  vigilant  bushranger,  however,  who  surveyed  the  preparations 
made  for  his  reception  with  a  cool  and  deliberate  eye,  was  well  aware 
that  if  he  persisted  in  attempting  to  force  his  way  out  through  the 
enemies  who  were  assembled  to  greet  him,  the  chances  would  be  pro- 
digiously against  him.  He  had  only  six  followers,  making,  with  him- 
self, seven  in  number ;  whereas  the  party  in  the  boats  could  not  be 
less,  as  he  calculated,  than  twenty  persons  or  more,  many  of  whom, 
he  could  see,  were  soldiers ;  and  besides,  there  was  a  party  of  a  dosen 
soldiers  or  more  on  the  top  of  the  rock  at  the  entrance,  in  a  position  to 
sweep  his  deck  with  their  fire.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
clear  that  while  his  enemies  remained  together  he  was  by  far  the  weaker 
party.  His  game  therefore  was  to  entice  the  boats  from  the  entrance 
of  the  passage,  and  if  possible  to  divide  them.  He  was  inclined  at 
one  time  to  run  the  gauntlet  and  take  his  chance ;  but  his  usual 
habit  of  cool  and  cautious  policy  prevailed  ;  and  he  judged  it  best  to 
endeavour  to  gain  time,  and  wait  for  the  breeze  to  freshen,  which  it 
seemed  likely  to  do,  and  which  would  give  him  a  better  chance  of 
baffling  the  boats  and  of  shooting  through  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 
bay.  With  this  intent,  he  kept  the  vessel  steadily  on  her  course,  the 
sails  requiring  no  trimming,  as  the  wind  was  nearly  fair  ;  but  when 
he  had  advanced  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  boats  he  suddenly 
changed  her  course,  and  durected  the  head  of  the  vessel  towards  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay. 

"  Now  for  it ! "  called  out  the  mate ;  "  we  have  him  now.  Give 
way,  boys!" 

'*  Stop  I "  said  the  constable,  standing  up  and  addressing  his  com- 
mander, who  was  in  the  other  boat ;  ^'  don't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry ; 
depend  upon  it,  Mark  Brandon  has  not  made  that  movement  for 
nothing :  he  has  some  design  in  it,  Fll  swear.  You  see,  sir,  so  long  as 
we  stay  here  we  are  sure  of  him,  for  he  can't  pass  us — he  sees  that — 
but  if  we  go  after  him,  we  may  not  catch  him,  perhaps,  and  we  shall 
leave  the  passage  open." 

**  Tou  are  right,"  said  the  officer,  who  was  by  no  means  ofiended  at 
the  interference  of  the  constable,  who  was  an  experienced  hand,  and 
bush  expeditions  always  allowing  liberty  of  speech  and  of  advice  to 
those  qualified  to  give  it ;  **  but  suppose  the  other  runaway  convicts 
that  we  have  had  notice  of  should  come  up  and  join  the  party  on 
board  the  brig  ?  They  might  be  too  strong  for  us  then ;  or  at  any 
rate  it  would  cost  the  loss  of  more  life  in  the  capturing  of  them." 
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^'That's  true,"  said  the  constable ;  "  but  all  I  say  is  this,  that  Mark 
Brandon  has  not  made  that  move  for  nothing ;  he  is  up  to  some  dodge, 
d^)end  upon  it." 

1^1  am  inclined  to  think,"  said  the  major ;  "but  our  surest  plan  is  to 
wait  for  him  here :  if  we  leave  our  position  we  leave  the  passage  free, 
and  he  might  slip  through  before  we  could  come  up  with  him." 

''No,  no^  Major,"  said  the  mate,  whose  head  was  too  clear  not  to  see 
at  once  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  in  a  case  requiring  nautical  skill 
and  judgment ;  "  it  will  never  do  to  stick  here :  it's  all  verj  well  so 
long  as  there  is  but  little  wind,  because  we  can  be  on  him  before  he 
can  help  himself;  but  if  it  was  to  come  on  to  blow  a  stiffish  breeze,  do 
je  see,  he  might  bang  through  us,  and  run  down  one  of  the  boats, 
perhaps,  before  we  could  be  aboard  of  him.  Mj  advice  is  to  go  slap 
at  him.  Lord !  we  are  enough  to  eat  him ;  and  with  two  boats  he 
can't  get  away  from  us.  There  he  goes  about  again  :  jou  see  what 
he's  after ;  he's  manoeuvring  for  the  wind  to  get  up,  and  then  he'U 
pass  us  with  a  wet  foresail,  and  leave  us  to  grin  at  him !  " 

The  harangue  of  the  mate  was  received  with  a  general  hurrah  by 
the  sailors,  who  had  their  own  wrongs  to  avenge,  and  the  soldiers 
showed  by  the  restless  handling  of  their  firelocks  that  they  were  not 
less  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  getting  at  the  possessors  of  the  brig ; 
aldiough  the  habit  of  military  discipline  prevented  any  outward  ex- 
pression of  their  inclination. 

''  Wbjf**  continued  the  mate,  ''  we  can  take  them  with  one  boat, 
and  the  other  can  remain  here,  to  catch  'em,  if  they  get  away  from  us. 
If  the  major  will  say  the  word,  Pll  be  bound  to  have  the  rascals  under 
the  hatches,  with  our  own  men,  without  troubling  the  soldiers." 

^  I  think  that  is  a  good  plan,  Mr.  Trevor,"  said  the  major  ;  *'  sailors 
are  best  for  boarding.  But  we  will  alter  Mr.  Northland's  plan  a  little, 
this  way.  I  will  go  with  him  and  the  bluejackets  in  chase  of  the 
vessel ;  while  you,  with  your  own  boat,  can  keep  steadily  on  in  a 
straight  line,  so  as  to  intercept  her  either  way,  and  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  close  with  her  fore  and  aft." 

Thia  plan  was  instantly  adopted,  and  an  interchange  of  the  men  in 
the  boats  having  been  effected,  the  major,  in  command  of  the  blue- 
jackets, having  his  trusty  mate  as  his  Ueutenant^  immediately  started 
in  pursuit. 

These  arrangements  were  not  unobserved  by  those  on  board  the 
brig.  The  dimensions  of  the  bay  being  about  ^ve  miles  from  the 
entrance,  and  three  broad,  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  brig  to  escape 
one  or  the  other  of  the  boats,  although  the  wind  was  most  favourable 
for  her  manoeuvres,  as  it  blew  directly  from  the  north  towards  the 
open  sea,  and  gave  the  advantage  to  the  vessel  to  make  tacks  on  her 
quickest  point  of  sailing  from  one  side  of  the  bay  to  the  other. 

But  this  game  the  bushranger  was  aware  could  not  last  long,  if 
both  the  boats  did  their  duty,  and  his  only  chance  of  escape  was  to 
delude  them  into  pursuing  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  from  which 
the  fair  wind  would  enable  him  easily  to  emerge ;  and  then,  as  he  cal* 
culated,  if  the  breeze  would  only  freshen  a  bit,  he  should  be  able  to 
distance  the  boats,  and  get  out  to  sea.  As  to  the  party  lying  in  am- 
bush for  him  on  the  rock  at  the  entrance,  he  cared  very  little  for  their 
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opposition,  as  the  worst  that  their  musket  balls  could  do  would  be  to 
riddle  his  sails  here  and  there  ;  and  if  the  wind  kept  up,  he  should  soon 
be  out  of  their  reach.  But  when  he  saw  the  systematic  plan  adopted 
by  his  enemies,  he  began  to  fear  that  for  once  he  had  met  with  his 
match,  and  that  his  fate,  so  far  as  the  brig  was  concerned,  was  sealed. 
With  these  thoughts  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing his  escape  to  the  shore ;  but  before  he  did  that,  he  was  resolved  to 
try  every  possible  means  of  getting  the  brig  out  of  the  bay,  either  by 
stratagem  or  force.  An  unexpected  occasion  of  strength  seemed  to 
favour  most  opportunely  the  latter  plan. 

The  second  body  of  convicts  which  had  taken  to  the  bush  as  the 
ensign  had  informed  the  constable  when  he  first  joined  that  party, 
and  whose  escape  had  caused  the  authorities  at  Hobart  Town  to 
despatch  the  auxiliary  detachment  of  soldiers  under  an  officer^s  com- 
mand, had  made  their  way  to  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  whither, 
the  report  was,  Mark  Brandon  had  led  his  followers.  They  formed 
part  of  a  road  gang  stationed  about  six  miles  from  Hobart  Town,  on 
the  road  beyond  Sandy  Bay,  and  were  most  of  them  characters  of  the 
worst  description,  having  been  returned  from  settlers'  service  up  the 
country  to  government  employ,  on  account  of  bad  conduct  and  insub- 
ordination. It  was  the  monotonous  work,  the  restricted  indulgences, 
and  the  severe  discipline  to  which  they  were  subjected  when  working 
on  the  roads,  that  had  prompted  them  to  the  desperate  expedient  of 
taking  to  the  bush,  to  which  they  had  been  stimulated  also  by  the  re- 
port that  was  abroad  of  a  brig  having  been  telegraphed  which  had  not 
come  up  the  river,  and  which  led  them  to  sunnise  that  its  capture 
was  the  object  of  Brandon's  flight,  a  man  who  was  well  known  to  all 
the  prisoners  as  one  whose  cunning  in  difllculties  and  daring  in  danger 
was  sufficient  for  the  successful  exertion  of  almost  any  enterprise 
howsoever  difficult. 

By  dint  of  forced  marches,  which  nothing  but  the  desire  of 
liberty  could  have  enabled  them  to  sustain,  the  runaways  had  con- 
trived to  make  their  way  to  the  southern  part  of  the  coast,  and  to 
reach  the  hill  which  overlooked  the  bay — and  which  was  the  same  on 
which  Mr.  Silliman  had  performed  the  part  of  a  native  with  such 
dramatic  effect — by  daylight,  on  the  morning  when  the  boats  com- 
menced their  active  hostilities  against  the  brig.  For  some  time  they 
were  doubtful  how  matters  stood,  and  which  was  the  party  of  Maik 
Brandon — ^that  in  the  boats,  or  in  the  brig ;  and  they  watched  the 
proceedings  of  both  parties  with  intense  interest  from  their  covert 
behind  the  crest  of  the  hill.  But  when  the  brig  neared  that  side  of 
the  bay  where  they  were  concealed,  and  the  rising  sun  glancing  on 
the  polished  firelocks  revealed  the  presence  of  the  military,  they  had 
no  doubt  of  the  presence  of  enemies  in  that  quarter ;  the  more  e^- 
cially  as  the  ensign  standing  up  in  the  boat  betrayed  in  a  moment  by 
his  dress  and  demeanour  his  soldierly  character. 

They  could  see  only  four  or  ^re  figures  on  board  the  brig,  which 
confirmed  them  in  their  belief  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Mark 
Brandon,  who  was  reported  to  have  taken  to  the  bush  with  half  a 
dozen  followers.  Fired  with  the  prospect  of  escape  which  this  state 
of  things  affi>rded  to  the  runaway  convicts,  and  seeing  the  di^ro- 
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portion  of  strength  between  the  attacking  party  in  the  boats  and  the 
small  number  which  they  concluded  to  be  on  board  the  brig,  thej  saw 
at  once  that  if  they  could  add  their  additional  numbers  to  Mark 
Brandon's  force  they  might  be  able  to  beat  off  the  boats,  and  fight 
their  way  successfully  to  the  open  sea.  A  consultation  was  imme- 
diately held  between  them.  They  found  that  all  their  party  were  in 
an  efficient  state,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  their  forced  march 
through  the  bush,  which  nothing  but  the  fear  of  pursuit  and  the 
desperation  of  their  condition  could  have  enabled  them  to  perform. 
They  had  among  them  one  musket  and  five  fowling-pieces,  which 
they  had  contrived  to  purloin  previous  to  their  escape  from  camp, 
with  a  dozen  axes.  They  had  no  doubt  of  finding  more  arms  on 
board :  once  there,  they  felt  sure  of  the  result.  But  how  to  apprise 
Mark  Brandon  of  the  arrival  of  friends — that  was  the  point.  It  was 
proposed  that  one  of  them  should  endeavour  to  swim  on  board  ;  but 
that  experiment  was  rejected  as  too  hazardous.  Another  suggested 
that  a  signal  should  be  made  to  the  brig  from  the  shore ;  but  that 
course  it  was  feared  was  as  likely  to  attract  the  observation  of  the 
boats  as  of  the  vessel,  and  then  their  project  would  be  defeated  :  be- 
sides, how  was  Mark  to  know  from  whom  the  signal  proceeded  — 
from  friends  or  foes  ? 

The  attempt  of  communicating  with  the  brig  might  have  been 
altogether  baffled  if  one  rogue  more  ingenious  than  the  rest,  who  had 
been  a  long  time  in  the  colony,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  bush 
expedients,  had  not  thought  of  making  a  bark  canoe  after  the  manner 
of  the  natives,  which  would  enable  one  of  them  to  get  afioat  and  reach 
the  vesseL  This  idea  was  unanimously  approved,  and  half  a  dozen 
immediately  repaired  to  a  cluster  of  stringy-bark  trees,  which  were 
observed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  in  a  hollow,  sheltered  from 
the  cold  and  boisterous  south  winds. 

One  of  them  being  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  rest,  cut  the 
bark  horizontally  all  round,  while  the  same  operation  was  performed 
below;  then  slitting  the  bark  in  a  vertical  direction  from  top  to 
bottom  of  each  cut,  they  peeled  the  bark  from  the  tree,  which  came 
off  in  a  single  piece,  about  ten  feet  long.  Gathering  up  the  two  ends, 
they  tied  them  firmly  with  such  materials  as  they  had  about  them,  at 
either  end,  so  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of  water,  and  the  machine 
then  presented  the  appearance  of  a  long  and  narrow  canoe,  in  which 
two  men  could  sit  easily,  but  which,  from  its  shape  and  frail  manu- 
facture, was  liable  to  overturn,  or  to  split  at  the  slightest  impediment. 
The  man  who  had  suggested  the  expedient  volunteered  to  make  his 
way  on  board,  and  "whether  he  was  drowned  or  whether  he  was 
shot,"  he  said,  **  made  little  odds,  for  he  was  tired  of  his  life  of  slavery, 
and  he  would  as  lieve  die  as  live  any  longer  in  such  a  wretched 
state." 

Two  branches  were  cut  down  and  shaped  as  well  as  the  hurry  and 
circumstances  permitted  to  serve  as  paddles,  and  the  man  putting  the 
canoe  on  his  shoulder  and  taking  the  paddles  under  his  arm,  went 
stealthily  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Having  launched  his  canoe, 
and  creeping  into  it  carefully  without  his  shoes,  to  prevent  its  upsetting, 
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he  balanced  himself  in  a  sitting  posture  in  the  centre,  and  hj  the  aid 
of  his  paddles  propelled  his  light  bark  with  extraordinary  rapidity  over 
the  water  in  the  direction  of  the  brig. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  BUSHaANQER'S  NEW  STBATAOEH. 

The  canoe  lay  so  low  in  the  water,  and  the  two  boats  were  so  intent 
on  the  movements  of  the  brig,  and  the  brig  of  them,  that  it  entirely 
escaped  the  notice  of  both  parties ;  but  as  it  was  directly  in  the  course 
of  the  vessel,  the  man  on  the  look-out  forward  presenUy  sung  out  to 
the  bushranger,  who  was  aft  attending  to  the  steering  of  the  vessel, 
that  there  was  a  canoe  right  ahead  with  a  man  in  it. 

Brandon  had  scarcely  time  to  put  the  helm  hard  up  before  the  brig 
was  close  upon  the  frail  machine,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  man 
in  the  canoe  recognising  a  fellow-prisoner  on  board,  called  to  him  by 
name.  His  comrade  without  hesitation  threw  a  rope  to  him,  which 
its  occupant  instantly  securing  round  his  body,  he  was  pulled  out  of 
his  canoe  and  dragged  for  a  ^w  moments  astern  as  the  vessel  con- 
tinued her  course.  When  he  was  hauled  up  on  board  he  quickly 
explained  to  Brandon  that  there  were  eight-and-twenty  of  them 
ashore,  some  with  firearms,  and  all  with  weapons  of  some  sort  or 
other  ready  to  join  them,  and  to  take  their  chance  on  board  the  brig. 

Mark,  who  was  as  quick  as  a  bandicoot  and  as  cunning  as  a  pla^- 
plus  in  perceiving  and  avoiding  danger,  was  not  less  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  all  opportunities  in  his  own  favour  without  regard  to 
the  interests  or  safety  of  those  whom  he  made  use  of  for  his  purposes. 
Despairing  of  making  his  way  out  by  force,  but  seeing  at  once  the 
advantage  of  making  a  diversion  so  as  to  draw  off  one  of  the  boats 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  vessel,  he  pretended  to  hail  the  news  of  such 
an  accession  of  strength  with  delight,  and  proposed  that  the  messenger 
should  without  delay  assemble  cdl  his  comrades  on  the  beach,  from 
which  the  brig  would  contrive  to  take  them  off  by  means  of  ropes 
and  other  contrivances,  which  he  would  invent  by  the  time  they  were 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  To  this  effect  he  kept  on  his 
course  towards  the  land  till  he  had  arrived  within  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  beach,  and  then  urging  the  messenger  to  do  his  best 
in  swimming  on  shore,  he  dropped  him  into  the  sea,  and  turning  the 
vessel's  head  round  on  the  other  tack,  shot  over  to  the  further  side  of 
the  bay. 

The  hoisting  of  the  man  on  board  from  the  canoe  which  had  been 
just  visible  on  the  surface-  of  the  water,  but  which  had  turned  over 
with  the  jerk  of  his  being  pulled  out  of  it,  and  was  no  longer  to  be  seen, 
was  not  unobserved  by  the  vigilant  mate,  who  was  standing  up  in  the 
boat,  and  who  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  it,  and 
which  was  rendered  more  puzzling  by  the  vessel  running  the  needless 
risk,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  of  keeping  so  close  in-shore.  He  kept  his 
eye  on  the  spot,  and  shortly  he  saw  a  something  which  he  presently 
made  out  to  be  a  man  emerge  from  the  water,  and  make  his  way 
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rapidly  up  the  slope  of  the  bare  hill.  Struck  with  this  circumstance, 
lie  bade  the  men  lay  on  their  oars  a  moment  while  he  pointed  out  the 
object  to  the  major. 

*^  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  that  ?"  said  the  major :  ^^  that's  a 
man  making  his  way  up  that  hill  as  plain  as  can  be ;  but  whether  it 
is  a  natiye  or  not^  is  more  than  I  can  tell." 

"Whatever  it  is,"  said  the  mate,  ''I  saw  him  come  out  of  the 
water  in  that  direction,  and  he  must  have  come  out  of  the  brig ; 
where  else  could  he  come  from  ?" 

"There  he  goes,"  said  the  constable:  *'now  he  has  disappeared 
over  the  top  of  the  hill.  What  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
Some  new  dodge  of  Mark's.  Depend  upon  it,  whatever  Mark  does 
he  has  reason  for  it ;  but  what  his  game  is  in  sending  that  chap  over 
the  hill  beats  my  guessing." 

"  Can  it  be  to  see  what  we  have  done  with  the  girls  at  our  for- 
tress?" asked  the  major  of  the  mate,  with  some  anxiety — natural 
nnder  the  circumstances.  '*  There  is  only  that  poor  fellow  Silliman  to 
protect  them." 

"  No  fear  of  harm  there,"  said  the  constable :  *^  if  the  young  ladies' 
sentinel  only  keeps  himself  close,  and  shows  the  muzzle  of  his  musket 
through  the  barricade  at  the  cave's  mouth,  no  single  man  will  venture 
to  attack  him ;  but  after  all,  that  man's  leaving  the  vessel  in  that  way 
means  something.  Mark  is  as  full  of  tricks  as  a  hunted  fox ;  but 
what  this  new  move  is,  is  more  than  I  can  tell." 

"  Never  mind,"  exclaimed  the  mate  ;  *^  don't  lose  time  in  guessing ; 
our  business  is  to  get  possession  of  the  brig,  and  have  her  we  must ; 
for  you  see  we  are  regularly  chasing  her  into  a  comer,  and  we  must 
bring  her  to  close  quarters  at  last,  and  then  we  will  at  her,  and 
hnzzah  for  the  first  in !    Now,  my'men,  give  way." 

"  Stay,"  said  the  constable ;  "  keep  the  boat  steady  a  moment 
longer.  I  see  a  body  of  men  coming  over  the  hill ;  there  are  twenty 
or  thirty  of  them.     What's  the  game  now  ?" 

"  I  see  them,"  said  the  mate ;  *'  and  look !  the  brig  has  gone  about 
to  meet  them.  Hulloa !  we  shall  have  a  spree  by-and-by.  K  those 
chaps  are  Mark  Brandon's  friends,  and  they  get  aboard  the  brig,  we 
shall  have  more  work  to  do  than  we  reckoned  on.  And  here  comes  the 
soldiers'  boat,  pulling  with  all  their  might :  hold  hard,  my  sons :  the 
soldier  officer,  I  suppose,  wants  to  speak  to  us." 

**  Have  you  observed  that  body  of  men  ?"  said  the  ensign  eagerly 
to  the  major  as  his  boat  came  up  alongside.  ^*  From  all  appearances 
they  are  friends  of  those  on  board,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are 
the  other  body  of  prisoners  escaped  from  camp.  If  they  join  those 
who  are  on  board  they  may  prove  too  strong  for  us :  I  have  counted 
nearly  tlurty  of  them." 

^ Bless  your  heart!"  said  the  mate,  '^  they  will  make  no  difference ; 
it's  only  a  little  more  fighting,  and  it's  all  in  the  day's  work !  Why, 
SQch  fellows  as  those  can  do  nothing  when  it  comes  to  downright 
hard  knocks.  We  can  take  'em  easy.  Hulloa !  what's  that  lubberly 
bushranger  doing  with  the  brig,  knocking  her  about  that  way !  Going 
about  again — what's  that  for  ?  Isn't  he  going  to  take  the  other  fellows 
on  board  ?    No  :  he's  about  again.    Mj^or,  we  are  only  losing  time ; 
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we  had  better  make  way  and  join  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  baj ;  we 
must  have  him  then." 

"  Those  fellows  on  shore,"  said  the  major,  "  may  be  making  their 
way  to  our  fortress.  Don't  you  think  your  party  on  the  rock  would 
be  well  employed  in  making  head  against  them  before  they  do  mis- 
chief ?  " 

The  ensign  eagerly  caught  at  the  suggestion.  There  was  no  know- 
ing what  outrage  a  band  of  desperate  miscreants  might  commit  on 
defenceless  women.  Their  only  protection  at  present  was  Mr.  Silli- 
man ;  and  the  party  of  soldiers  on  the  rock  was  at  least  half  a  mile 
from  the  fortress, — a  long  distance,  as  he  had  already  learned,  in  the 
pathless  bush. 

"  I  will  make  my  way  back  to  the  rock,"  he  said,  **  and  direct  the 
sergeant  to  march  his  men  against  this  new  body  of  marauders.  If 
it  is  done  promptly,  it  may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  their  junc- 
tion with  their  friends  on  board  the  brig." 

'<  Do  so,"  said  the  major  :  "  we  will  lay  on  our  oars  till  yon  oome 
back ;  and  then,  as  the  brig  cannot  escape  us  now,  we  will  attack  her 
in  concert,  and  bring  this  affair  to  a  conclusion.  The  sight  of  the 
two  boats  together  may  perhaps  frighten  the  rascals,  and  cause  them 
to  surrender  without  bloodshed." 

*^  Not  he,"  said  the  constable,  as  the  ensign's  boat  left  them.  '*  If 
you  think  Mark  Brandon  will  let  himself  be  taken  without  fighting, 
you  are  mistaken,  I  can  tell  you  that.  Mark  will  have  a  tussle  for  it, 
depend  upon  it ;  but  I  think  we  have  him  at  last.  I  don't  know, 
though ;  he  has  so  many  schemes  in  his  head — has  that  man — that  you 
never  know  when  you  have  got  him  and  when  you  haven't  Alter 
all,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  was  to  slip  through  our  fingers — 
sure  as  we  are  of  him." 

<*  Never  fear,"  said  the  mate,  rubbing  his  hands  impatiently,  **  1 
only  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  the  command  of  an  Ekist  Indiaman  as  I  am 
of  grabbing  that  rascal.  I  wouldn't  give  up  mj  chance  for  ... .  See ! 
the  fellows  on  the  beach  are  going  back  :  and  now  the  brig  goes  about 
again.  Hah !  they  see  it ;  and  now  they  are  coming  down  to  the 
beach  again.  What  is  all  this  backing  and  filling  for  ?  Is  the  brig 
going  to  take  them  on  board  or  not  ?" 

**  That's  more  than  any  of  us  can  tell,"  said  the  constable  ;  **  no- 
body knows  Mark's  plans  but  himself :  but  depend  on  it,  whatever  he 
does,  is  done  with  a  reason.  He  is  watching  ns  now,  and  knows  what 
we  are  about  as  well  as  we  do  ourselves,  I'll  be  bound.  He  has  seen 
the  ensign's  boat  join  us,  and  go  away  again  towards  the  rock  where 
the  other  party  of  soldiers  is,  and  111  swear  that  he  knows  at  this 
minute  what  it's  for.  But  why  he  waits  for  the  soldiers  to  attack  his 
fellow  prisoners  on  the  beach  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  You  might  as 
well  try  to  fathom  the  middle  of  the  sea  as  Mark's  deepness." 

"  Our  friend  Trevor  has  reached  the  rock,"  said  the  major  :  "  I  see 
the  men  saluting.  Now  he  is  giving  his  orders ;  now  they  move  on. 
That's  right,  double-quick  time,  my  men.  Now — I  lose  sight  of 
them — I  see ;  they  are  going  to  take  the  rascals  behind,  and  hem 
them  in  between  themselves  and  the  sea.  Only  twelve  file,  though. 
However,  they  are  soldiers,  and  the  others  are  raggamu£Bins;  so  there's 
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force  enough ;  and  they  can  fire  three  times  for  the  others'  once. 
Here  conies  Trevor  again.  Now,  mj  hojs,  we  shall  wait  no  longer  ; 
the  brig  can't  escape  us.  We  will  board  her  while  the  red  coats 
engage  her  attention  in  another  waj.  Hard  case  this,  Northland,  to 
be  obliged  to  take  our  own  vessel  again  by  force  of  arms.** 

"Force  of  arms  !*'  said  the  mate,  disdainfully,  and  with  a  con- 
temptuous motion  of  his  hand  towards  the  brig  ;  '^  force  of  a  fiddle- 
stick I  Those  fellows  will  never  stand  us ;  we  have  only  to  show 
ourselves  on  board.  And  suppose  they  do  fight  ?  —  all  the  better. 
Fm  blest,"  said  he,  with  a  jovial  grin  at  his  brother  blue-jackets,  *^  if 
we  am't  all  of  us  getting  rusty  for  want  of  a  scrimmage  !  Hurrah ! 
here's  the  red-coats  I    Now  Major,  I  suppose  we  may  be  moving  ?  " 

The  breeze  from  the  north  in  the  mean  time  had  freshened  consider- 
ably, and  it  threatened  to  blow  hard,  so  that  the  advantage  on  the 
side  of  the  brig  was  considerably  increased,  and  she  made  her  way 
80  rapidly  through  the  water  as  to  give  hope  to  the  bushranger  that 
he  should  be  able  to  bafile  his  enemies  by  her  speed  of  sailing.  The 
boats  however  neared  him  every  minute,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  make  a  dash  through  them  with  the  fair  wind  which  he  had  in  his 
favour,  when  one  of  those  changes  occun*ed  so  frequent  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  wind  suddenly  lulled  ;  the  boats  set  up  a  cheer, 
and  pulled  vigorously  to  their  mark.  They  were  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  brig  when  a  blast  of  air  from  the  high  hills  on  the  ether  side 
of  the  bay  suddenly  filled  her  sails,  and  she  again  shot  through  the 
water. 

At  this  time  the  party  of  convicts  on  shore  had  caught  sight  of  the 
soldiers  coming  down  upon  them  over  the  bare  hills,  and  they  hastily 
retreated,  keeping  within  reach  however  of  the  margin  of  the  bay, 
in  the  hope  of  being  taken  on  board  the  brig.  But  the  wind  now  began 
to  blow  from  all  quarters  of  the  heavens,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the 
brig's  crew  to  lend  their  assistance  to  those  on  shore,  even  had  they 
been  willing  ;  and  as  Brandon  had  accomplished  his  object  in  making 
use  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  the  diversion  which  he  desired,  and  had 
succeeded  in  drawing  away  the  party  of  soldiers  which  had  been 
stationed  on  the  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage,  he  would  have 
had  no  objection  to  receive  them  on  board  had  the  opportunity  been 
afifbrded  to  him.  But  it  was  too  late ;  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do 
to  attend  to  the  sails  and  steering  of  the  brig,  feebly  assisted  as  he 
was  by  his  companions,  unused  as  they  were  to  manoeuvring  a  vessel. 

In  the  mean  time  the  retreat  of  the  convicts  on  shore  had  drawn 
the  sergeant's  party  round  the  bay  to  the  further  side,  and  a  few  shots 
were  faintly  heard,  indicating  that  the  fray  was  becoming  serious  in 
that  quarter.  In  the  mean  time  the  elements  seemed  to  be  mustering 
up  their  strength,  and  a  squall  from  the  south-east  twisting  round  the 
brig,  drove  her  furiously,  and  before  those  on  board  could  trim  the 
sails  or  avoid  the  danger,  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  There  was  a  low 
sandy  shoal  stretching  from  the  shore  far  into  the  water,  towards  which 
the  brig  was  propelled  rapidly.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  The  bush- 
ranger saw  that  all  exertion  was  vain ;  all  hope  of  escaping  by  the 
brig  was  lost  Making  up  his  mind  on  the  instant,  with  the  rapid 
decision  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  and  which  in  an  honest 
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coarse  of  life  might  have  raised  him  to  high  fortune  and  distinction, 
he  summoned  up  all  his  energy  to  bear  the  bitter  disappointment 
with  fortitude.  He  knew  that  if  he  allowed  his  mind  to  be  depressed 
bj  the  failure,  his  ideas  would  become  clouded,  and  his  inyention 
blunted,  so  as  to  lessen  his  chance  of  escape  from  the  imminent 
danger  which  now  hung  over  him.  In  a  very  few  minutes  he  had 
formed  in  his  head  a  new  scheme,  by  which  he  calculated  he  might 
make  terms  for  himself  in  case  of  extremi^  ;  and  in  any  event,  he 
considered  he  could  take  to  the  bush,  and  wait  for  another  chance, 
though  he  did  not  disguise  from  himself  that  taking  to  the  bush  was 
a  desperate  expedient,  and  to  be  had  recourse  to  only  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  all  other  means  of  safety.  He  had  no  sooner  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  best  thing  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances  than 
he  set  about  its  execution. 

He  immediately  collected  in  the  cabin,  which  at  the  moment  was 
the  place  most  easily  got  at,  all  the  combustibles  that  he  could  readily 
heap  together,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  his  companions,  was 
quickly  done,  and  he  then  disposed  it  so  as  to  be  readily  fired,  taking 
care  that  the  materials  were  so  placed  as  to  make  as  large  a  blajEe  as 
possible.  The  sight  of  the  brig  on  fire  he  calculated  would  cause  his 
pursuers  to  busy  themselves  in  the  first  place  with  extinguishing  the 
flames,  without  busying  themselves  about  him,  which  would  give  him 
time  to  execute  his  ulterior  project.  He  had  scarcely  made  this  ar- 
rangement, and  prepared  himself  and  his  companions  for  leaving  the 
vessel,  when  the  brig  struck  violently  on  the  shoal,  and  swiog;ing 
round,  while  the  mainmast  went  by  the  board  with  the  shock,  presented 
her  broadside  to  the  sands. 

Mark  Brandon  instantly  set  fire  to  the  lumber  in  the  cabin,  and 
then,  descending  the  ship's  side  with  his  confederates,  they  made  their 
way  to  the  top  of  a  low  hill  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  shore. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  which  he  had  formed,  and  knowing  well 
that  numbers  are  an  inconvenience  in  the  bush,  unless  so  great  as  to 
defy  attack,  which  in  the  present  case  was  out  of  the  question,  he 
immediately  selected  two  men  on  whom  he  thought  he  could  entirely 
depend,  and  who  had  not  the  ability  to  outwit  him,  but  on  whose 
dogged  courage  he  could  rely,  and  at  the  same  time  he  directed  the 
remaining  four  to  lose  no  time  in  joining  the  party  who  kept  up  a 
running  fight  with  the  sergeant's  party  of  soldiers. 

«<  Our  only  chance,  my  mates,"  he  said,  '*  is  to  keep  together ;  but 
we  must  try  to  draw  o£P  the  attention  of  the  soldiers  in  the  boats,  and 
lead  them  in  a  different  direction.  Tell  our  friends  to  keep  up  the 
fight,  and  retreat  towards  the  north,  while  I  will,  with  Jim  and 
Rodger,  entice  the  boat  party  to  the  westward.  And,  do  you  see  that 
sugarl<Mif-hill  yonder,  quite  in  the  distance  —  may  be  a  dosen  miles 
off,  or  more  ?  Well,  rally  round  that  hill,  and  before  night  I  will 
meet  you  there,  and  then  we  can  consult  together  as  to  the  best 
course  to  be  taken.  See  I  the  soldiers  have  turned  our  party  of 
friends  somehow,  and  they  are  retreating  inland.  The  sergeant's  party 
will  not  follow  them  far ;  it's  only  for  every  man  to  make  the  best  use 
of  his  legs,  and  get  at  once  into  the  bush.  Now,  my  men,  start,  and 
do  the  business  cleverly,  and  leave  me  to  do  mine." 
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The  four  subordinate  ruffians,  unable  or  unwilling  to  dispute  the 
direction  of  a  leader,  whom  they  had  become  accustomed  to  obey  as 
much  from  the  superiority  of  his  force  of  mind  as  by  their  voluntary 
adoption  of  him  as  their  chief,  lost  no  time  in  following  Mark  Bran- 
don's directions,  and  in  a  brief  space  they  had  joined  their  new  com- 
panions, and  given  them  the  word.  But  the  soldiers  in  pursuit  had 
poshed  them  too  closely  to  aUow  them  to  put  Mark's  advice  in 
execution,  and,  by  a  quick  military  movement,  they  contrived  to 
place  the  convicts  between  their  fire  and  the  water ;  and  the  fugitives 
thus  turned,  were  driven  in  the  direction  of  the  burning  brig,  towards 
which  the  boats  were  rapidly  hastening. 

^^  It  will  do,"  said  Mark,  as  he  cautiously  peered  over  the  top  of 
the  hill  and  observed  the  progress  of  affairs  below ;  *'  it  will  do ;  and 
now  for  my  work.  Rodger,  tread  like  a  native ;  there  must  be  no 
noise.  Jemmy,  my  man,  wind  yourself  after  me  like  a  snake ;  sharp's 
the  word ;  —  but  there  must  be  no  sound  —  not  a  word  spoken  ;  and 
mind,  the  report  of  a  musket  would  ruin  all  my  plan."  So  saying,  he 
proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  possible,  to 
the  back  part  of  the  rock  which  had  formed  the  site  of  the  major's 
temporary  encampment  the  preceding  night,  and  the  exact  locality 
of  which  he  had  marked  from  the  light  of  the  bivouac  fires  which 
had  been  lighted  on  the  occasion  of  the  junction  of  the  ensign's  party 
of  soldiers  with  the  ship's  crew  of  the  brig.  The  bushranger  went 
on  with  confidence ;  and  conscious  of  his  powers  in  plots  and  strata- 
gems, with  a  sort  of  joyous  prescience  that  his  artful  and  diabolical 
plan  would  be  suocessfuL 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  return  to  the  scene  of  the  advancing 
boats  and  the  devoted  vessel,  from  the  stem  windows  of  which 
volumes  of  smoke  and  flame  now  broke  out  with  appalling  fury. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

THE   SKIRMISH. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  mingled  rage  and  sorrow  of  the  mate, 
when  he  beheld  the  gallant  little  brig,  which  he  had  brought  safely 
fifteen  thousand  miles  over  the  sea,  from,  the  other  side  of  the  glob^ 
with  its  mainmast  lying  shattered  on  the  deck,  and  its  stem-ports 
evolving  clouds  of  smoke  and  flames,  —  the  wicked  work  of  the 
ignorance  or  the  malice  of  the  pirates.  All  the  epithets  of  execration 
which  nautical  or  other  phraseology  could  fumi^  were  lavished  on 
the  rascally  bushranger  and  his  villanous  crew.  Regarding,  as  the 
affectionate  seaman  did,  his  ship  as  his  mistress,  and  personifying  it, 
as  sailors  love  to  do,  as  a  thing  of  life,  he  felt  the  ravages  inflicted 
on  her  beautiful  frame  as  much  almost  as  wounds  on  his  own  body. 
Nor  was  the  major  less  exasperated  at  the  sight  of  his  burning  vessel, 
on  board  of  which  was  nearly  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  and  which 
now  seemed  consigned  irremediably  to  the  flames.  He  forgot  the 
bushrangers  and  eveiything  else,  in  the  all-absorbing  desire  to  save 
his  property,  without  which  life  would  be  to  him  a  weary  exile  indeed 
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in  the  colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  enBign,  aJbo,  was  quite 
aHve  to  the  ruin  which  threatened  to  oyerwhelm  his  antici{>ated 
father-in-law,  and  he  urged  his  rowers  to  put  out  their  utmost 
strength,  in  order  to  reach  th^  vessel  before  the  progress  of  the  flames 
should  render  all  assistance  hopeless.  But  of  the  three,  the  mate  was 
the  most  energetic  in  his  action,  as  he  was  most  eloquent  in  his 
exclamations : — 

'*  Give  waj,  boTS,"  he  said,  as  he  stood  up,  and  endeavoured  by 
the  motion  of  his  own  body  to  add  impetus  to  the  movement  of  thie 
boat ;  '^  give  way,  as  you  would  save  your  souls  !  Oh,  the  infernal 
rascal !  To  set  fire  to  her  I  What  harm  had  the  poor  little  brig  done 
him,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  The  dirty,  sneaking,  cowardly,  shore- 
going,  long-tailed  blackguard ! — ^There  goes  the  sergeant  after  the 
other  fellows !  Pepper  them  well,  my  lads ;  stick  it  into  'em ;  they're 
all  alike !  There  comes  more  smoke  from  the  stem  port-holes  1  It's 
only  smoke,  perhaps,  after  all  I  No :  its  flame  too!  Give  way —  bend 
to  it ;  stretch  to  it ;  that's  the  stroke ;  hurrah !  now  she  goes.  Shouldn't 
I  like  to  put  out  that  fire  with  the  lubberly  carcasses  of  the  villains  I 
Hanging's  too  good  for  them,  — the  murdering,  fire-raising  thieves  ! 
Hurrah,  my  boys,  we  are  just  on  her.  Hold  hard ;  jump  ashore ; 
no  ceremony ;  follow  me." 

So  saying,  the  mate,  seizing  a  rope  which  was  hanging  from  the 
bowsprit,  quickly  slung  himself  on  deck,  and  was  followed  with  cordial 
promptitude  by  the  crew  of  the  brig ;  and  with  not  less  alacrity  by 
the  sailors  belonging  to  the  government  boats.  As  in  all  cases  of  difli* 
culty  and  danger,  where  ^e  most  skilful  and  courageous  are  in* 
stinctively  looked  up  to  for  advice,  he  at  once  assumed  the  direction 
of  those  on  board. 

*'  Msgor,  make  half-a-dozen  fellows  clear  away  the  mast  Carpen- 
ter, come  along  with  me.  G«t  the  buckets,  and  pass  them  aft  down 
the  companion-ladder.  Boy,  get  the  swabs  and  soak  'em  well ;  and 
quick !  be  alive !  Ill  try  to  find  my  way  down  below,  if  it's  a  thing 
that's  possible." 

Thrice  did  the  sturdy  mate  endeavour  to  force  his  way  through  the 
smoke  and  flames  below ;  and  thrice  was  he  repulsed  by  the  heat  and 
vapour.  But  at  last  he  was  able  to  reach  the  cabin  door,  and  he  con- 
trived to  throw  in  a  few  buckets  of  water :  he  was  relieved  by  the 
carpenter,  who  in  his  turn  was  compelled  to  retreat ;  and  in  this  way 
the  crew,  taking  it  by  turns,  were  able  to  withstand  for  a  brief  space 
the  stifling  effects  of  the  smoke,  and  to  deluge  the  cabin  with  water* 

In  the  mean  time  the  sergeant's  party  had  driven  the  convicts  dose 
to  the  brig,  and  the  ensign,  seiziag  the  opportunity,  added  his  own 
force  to  that  of  the  assailants,  and  hemmed  in  the  prisoners  on  the 
beach,  in  a  hollow  descent,  dose  to  where  the  brig  was  burning. 

<<  Surrender  yoursdves,"  he  called  out ;  '^  you  have  no  dumoe  of 
escape ;  you  see  we  are  too  str(mg  for  yon.  Surrender  yoursdves, 
and  trust  to  the  govemor^s  mercy." 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  moment  on  either  side.  The  convicts 
looked  at  one  another,  and  looked  at  the  soldiers.  There  were  only 
nineteen  against  them ;  and  their  own  party,  by  the  accession  of  the 
four  from  the  brig,  was  raised  to  thirty-two.    It  was  nearly  two  to 
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one  in  their  favour ;  and  the  four  muskets  of  their  new  comrades  were 
an  important  addition  of  strength.  But  their  habitual  dread  of  the  mill- 
tarj,  and  the  smart  of  the  wounds  which  one  or  two  of  them  had 
alreadj  received,  made  them  waver  in  their  determination.  At  last 
one  of  them  acting  as  spokesman,  came  a  step  forward,  and  asked,  *'  if, 
on  surrender,  their  lives  would  be  spared  ?  " 

''I  have  no  authoritj  to  promise  that,"  replied  the  officer ;  ''but  as 
mj  desire  is  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood,  I  will  promise  to  make 
the  most  favourable  representation  of  your  submission  to  the  governor, 
but  joor  surrender  must  be  unconditional.'' 

^  What's  the  use,"  said  one  of  the  convicts  to  his  fellows, ''  of  having 
our  lives  spared,  as  you  call  it  ?  If  they  are  spared,  we  shall  be  sent 
to  Macquarrie  harbour,  and  that's  worse  than  death.  If  we  can't  get 
oar  hberty,  let  us  die  where  we  are.  We  are  two  to  one,  and  it's  hard 
if  we  can't  beat  those  soldiers :  they  are  only  men  like  ourselves  ;  and 
when  it  comes  to  dose  quarters,  one  man  is  as  good  as  another.  I'm 
for  fighting  it  out,  and  taking  our  chance." 

^  a  we  can  only  make  our  way  to  the  sugar-loaf  hill,  which  you 
can  see  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  there,"  said  one  of  the  men  from  the 
brig, «'  we  shall  meet  with  Mark  Brandon  and  two  more,  and  then  we 
may  be  able  to  have  a  try  at  the  vessel  again,  and  get  clear  off —  who 
knows  ?    There  may  be  luck  for  us,  as  well  as  another." 

*'  I  wish  Mark  Brandon  was  with  us,"  exclaimed  several ; ''  we  want 
a  leader ;  there's  nothing  to  be  done  without  a  leader." 

"If  Mark  was  with  us,  he  would  soon  hatch  a  scheme  to  outwit 
that  young  offi^cer,  there.  Let  us  take  our  chance,  and  try  to  join 
him  ;  we  can  but  surrender  at  last." 

'*  Hurrah,  then !  let  us  make  a  rush,  and  break  through  the  sol- 
diers ; —  if  we  can  get  into  the  bush,  we  shall  be  more  of  a  match 
for  'em.    Now,  then,  all  together  I " 

With  a  loud  hurrah  the  prisoners  fired  a  volley,  and  rushing  for- 
ward, made  their  way  through  the  soldiers,  killing  one,  and  wounding 
two  more.  But  they  had  received  a  deadly  discharge  from  the  few 
whose  position  in  front  enabled  them  to  take  aim  with  effect ;  the  sol- 
diers at  the  sides  of  the  short  crescent  being  prevented  from  firing, 
&om  the  consid^ation  that  if  they  did,  their  balls  were  likely  to  take 
effect  on  their  comrades  opposite.  Three  of  the  prisoners  fell  on  the 
beach ;  l>ut  the  main  body  efiected  their  retreat  over  the  brow  of  a 
low  hill,  hotly  pursued  by  the  soldiers,  who  were  exasperated  at  the 
death  of  one  of  their  comrades.  Their  escape,  however,  did  not  avail 
them  long ;  for  as  the  country  was  nearly  bare  of  trees  in  that  direc- 
tion, they  were  exposed  to  the  practised  aim  of  the  military.  Three 
niore  prisoners  were  the  sufierers  by  this  running  fire,  both  parties 
hastening  forward  at  their  best  speed.  But  the  prisoners,  who  were 
weary  and  footsore  with  their  long  and  hurried  journey  from  the  camp, 
were  outstripped  on  this  occasion  by  the  soldiers ;  and  had  not  the 
latter  been  delayed  in  their  pursuit  by  their  occasional  halts  to  reload, 
and  by  the  habit  of  military  precision  which  caused  them  to  keep 
together,  they  would  soon  have  overtaken  the  runaways,  and  have 
brought  the  matter  to  a  sharp  conclusion.  As  it  was,  the  prisoners 
might  have  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape  had  not  an  unexpected 
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obstacle  stopped  their  further  progress.  This  was  the  inlet  of  the  sea, 
branching  out  of  D*Entrecasteau*s  channeL 

The  ensign,  at  the  instigation  of  the  constable,  had  edged  awaj  to 
the  leflt,  hj  which  manoeuvre  he  forced  the  prisoners  to  continue  their 
flight  more  towards  the  right,  whither  thej  were  gradually  propelled, 
till  they  were  stopped  by  the  broad  part  of  the  inlet  in  which  the  con- 
stable's boat  had  taken  shelter,  and  in  which  recess  the  ensign's  boat 
had  afterwards  joined  the  first  pursuers.  The  prisoners  saw  the  trap 
into  which  they  had  been  driven  too  late ;  they  found  themselves  en- 
closed in  the  angle  formed  bj  the  channel  on  the  one  side,  and  the  inlet 
on  the  other ;  the  soldiers'  Ime,  which  now  advanced  in  order,  forming 
the  base  of  the  triangle.  Without  giving  them  time  to  recover  them- 
selves, the  officer  instantly  summoned  them  a  second  time  to  surrender, 
and  seeing  that  thej  turned  round  in  an  attitude  of  offence,  he  at 
once  gave  the  word  to  fire.  Three  volleys  from  the  military  disabled 
fourteen  of  the  runaways,  and  their  number  being  now  reduced  to 
twelve,  Trevor  gave  the  word  to  charge,  when  the  prisoners,  be- 
wildered and  panic -struck,  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  without 
resistance. 

Being  disarmed,  and  bound  with  their  hands  behind  them,  they 
were  carefully  secured  on  the  spot ;  and  as  the  number  of  woonded 
was  too  large  to  be  transported  to  the  bay,  the  officer  despatched  half 
a  dozen  of  his  men  back  to  the  boats  at  the  bay  with  orders  for  the 
larger  one  of  the  two  to  be  immediately  brought  round  by  the  go- 
vernment sailors  in  order  that  the  captured  runaways  might  be  trans- 
ported with  as  little  delay  ns  possible  to  Hobart  Town,  where  the 
wounded  could  receive  the  necessary  medical  assistance,  and  the 
whole  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  On  questioning  the  prisoners, 
he  learnt  from  some  of  them  who  were  now  willing  enough  to  make 
terms  for  themselves  by  any  disclosures  they  could  offer,  that  Mark 
Brandon  was  to  meet  them  at  the  foot  of  the  sugar-loaf  hill,  which 
they  pointed  out  in  the  distance ;  and  that  the  soldiers  would  be  sure 
to  find  him  there  if  they  did  their  office  warily,  as  Mark  would  have 
no  suspicion  of  their  having  being  set  after  Mm.  This  prompt  be- 
trayal of  their  associates  by  the  sneaks  who  trembled  for  their  own 
skins,  while  it  inspired  the  disgust  with  which  it  could  not  fail  to 
strike  an  honest  man's  heart,  abated  considerably  the  commiseration 
which  the  ensign,  as  a  brave  soldier,  could  not  avoid  feeling  for  the 
sufferings  which  he  was  compelled  to  inflict  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty. 

**  The  dirty  scoundrels  I"  said  the  constable,  "  they  would  betray 
their  own  father,  most  of  them,  for  a  glass  of  rum !  And  this  you 
see,"  he  said  to  the  ensign,  ^*  is  what  enables  us  to  keep  them  down ; 
they  can  never  trust  one  another ;  every  rascal  knows  that  his  fellow- 
rascal  would  sell  him  if  he  had  the  opportunity.  Do  you  know,"  he 
continued,  "  I  have  my  doubts  about  Mark  having  intended  to  join 
them  again.  If  he  wanted  to  join  them,  why  didn't  he  do  so  at  once,  and 
while  there  was  a  chance  of  their  being  able  to  resist  us  successfully  ? 
That  Mark  Brandon  is  up  to  some  dodge,  depend  on  it :  no  doubt  he 
set  the  ship  on  fire  that  we  might  busy  ourselves  about  putting  it 
out  without  going  after  him;  and — the  sugar-loaf  hill?  let  me  see: 
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that  lies  to  the  north,  and  if  Mark  takes  to  the  bush  his  game  would 
be  to  go  to  the  westward.     By  Greorge,  it  looks  very  like  it ! " 

^  Locks  yerj  like  what?"  asked  the  ensign. 

*^  Why,  jou  see,  dealing  with  Mark  is  like  playing  at  all-fours,  or 
cribbage, — or  drafts,  more  like:  it's  all  a  matter  of  circumventing; 
bat  I'm  up  to  his  game ;  I've  been  after  him  before." 

"  And  what  is  his  game,  as  you  call  it,  now  ?" 

''Look!"  said  the  constable;  "here's  the  north,  and  there's  the 
west.  Now,  if  Mark  wanted  to  draw  you  and  your  men  away  from 
himself^  what  could  he  do  better  than  tell  these  poor  devils  that  he 
would  meet  them  at  that  hill  yonder,  and  so  egg  *em  on  to  fight  their 
way  there,  and  you  after  them,  and  that  would  leave  the  coast  clear 
for  himself?" 

**  Bat  there  was  the  major's  party  to  watch  him,"  said  the  ensign, 
a  flush  coming  over  his  face,  as  if  struck  with  some  sudden  thought. 

^  He  had  provided  against  that  by  setting  the  ship  on  fire ;  and 
sailors  would  never  leave  their  ship,  he  knew  very  well,  at  such  a 
tune,  to  go  afler  all  the  bushrangers  that  ever  went  out." 

''  You  think  then  that  this  Mark  Brandon,  if  he  took  to  the  bush, 
would  go  westward?"  said  the  ensign,  with  much  interest. 

''  To  be  sure  he  would !  Why,  he  never  would  run  into  the  lion's 
mouth  by  going  on  the  road  back  to  camp ;  and  he  can't  go  eastward, 
because  there's  the  broad  channel  between  him  and  that  side  of  the 
island.  No ;  he  has  started  ofi*  to  the  west,  depend  upon  it,  and  he  is 
going  to  try  his  chance  in  the  bush,  and  that's  why  he  has  allowed 
only  two  of  his  six  men  to  be  with  him,  because  he  knows  that  in  the 
bosh  the  great  point  is  to  avoid  being  tracked; — besides,  it's  easier 
to  feed  three  than  seven." 

''  If  he  has  gone  westward,"  said  the  ensign,  meditatingly  ..•*.. 

«  No  doubt  of  it." 

^  The  place  where  the  m^jor  lefl  his  daughters  is  on  the  west  side 
of  the  bay?" 

"  To  be  sure  it  is." 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  visit  it?" 

*'  I  don't  know,"  said  the  constable ;  "  it  would  be  running  a  risk : 
to  be  sure  there's  only  that  poor  Mr.  Silliman  there.  What  have  they 
got  with  them  ?  any  money,  or  watches,  or  trinkets  ?  any  thing  valu- 
able that  is  easy  to  be  carried  ?" 

"  I  rather  think  the  major  said  he  had  secured  one  or  two  bags  of 
dollars ;  but  there  are  the  young  ladies  —  of  more  consequence  than 
money." 

"  I  don't  know :  women  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  they  are 
dreadful  troublesome  in  the  bush.  I  don't  think  Mark  would  be 
bothered  with  them.  He  likes  a  pretty  gal,  though,  if  all  stories  be 
true,  and  • . .  ." 

'*  Could  you  engage  to  take  charge  of  these  prisoners,"  said  the 
ensign,  suddenly,  "  if  I  left  you  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay :  leave  your  sergeant  here  with  his  party,  and  I'll  engage 
to  take  care  of  them.  We  have  'em  now  as  safe  as  bricks.  Tou  are 
going  after  Mark,  then  ?" 

''  I  think  that  unless  we  take  him  we  shall  effect  but  half  our  ob- 
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ject.  I  will  give  instructions  to  the  sergeant,  and  leave  you  in  charge. 
The  corporal  and  his  two  men  will  go  with  me.'* 

"  Take  care,"  said  the  constable,  as  the  ensign  hastily  took  his 
departure,  ^'  that  jou  don't  lose  your  way  going  bw^ :  a  man's  easily 
lost  in  the  bush,  especially  a  new  hand." 

"  Now,  corporal,"  said  Trevor,  "  we  must  put  our  best  legs  fore- 
most; our  work  is  not  half  done  yet.  Are  you  in  good  marching 
order?" 

The  corporal  answered  for  himself  and  his  men  gladly,  preferring 
much  the  roving  and  exciting  life  of  such  expeditions  to  the  doll 
monotony  of  barracks  and  daily  drill ;  and  full  instructions  having 
been  left  with  the  constable  and  the  sergeant  in  anticipation  of  idi 
accidents,  Trevor  set  out  on  his  way,  his  mind  filled  with  the  most 
lively  apprehensions  of  alarm  for  the  fate  of  Helen  and  her  aster, 
should  the  bushranger  take  it  into  his  head,  for  any  purpose  of  plunder 
or  violence,  to  visit  the  place  of  their  retreat. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
MR.   SILLIMAN  HAKS8  A  DSCLARATIOIT. 

The  sisters  in  the  cave  suffered  the  deepest  anxiety  during  the  events 
which  have  been  related ;  but  as  their  father  and  Mr.  Trevor  had 
exacted  from  them  the  promise  that  they  would  not  on  any  account 
quit  the  protection  of  their  covert,  but  wait  with  patience  the  issue  of 
the  conflict,  they  were  precluded  from  attempting  to  ascertain  what 
was  going  forward  in  the  bay ;  and  their  ignorance  of  the  posture  of 
affairs  between  the  bushrangers  and  their  own  friends  added  to  the 
painfulness  of  their  apprehensions. 

*^  Could  not  you  climb  that  tree,"  asked  Louisa  of  Mr.  SiUiman, 
who  was  assiduously  keeping  guard  at  the  entrance  behind  the  bul- 
wark of  dead  timber,  which  had  been  erected  for  their  defence,  ^'and 
see  what  they  are  doing?  " 

"  I've  had  enough  of  climbing,-"  replied  their  sentinel,  with  a  rue- 
ful countenance,  at  the  remembrance  of  his  reception  by  the  opos- 
sums ;  **  but  to  oblige  you  I  would  do  it  with  pleasure,  only,  as  I 
have  been  left  here  by  the  officer,  as  a  sort  of  sentry,  you  see.  Miss, 
I  am  doing  military  duty,  as  it  were,  and  a  soldier  must  not  quit  his 
post." 

'*  I  thought  you  prided  yourself  more  on  being  a  sailor,"  said  Louisa, 
with  that  sweet  snule  which  the  sex  are  always  ready  to  exhibit  when 
they  want  any  thing  to  be  done  for  them ;  "  and  sailors  are  always  such 
good  climbers ! " 

'*!  could  climb,"  replied  Jeremiah,  with  enthusiasm,  **  any  thing  for 
you,  Mss  Louisa,  if  it  was  the  biggest  tree  on  all  the  island  I    Bat 


**  Mr.  Silliman  is  right,"  said  Helen ;  **  he  must  not  leave  his  post ; 
as  soldier's  daughters,  we  know  that ;  but  this  state  of  uncertainty  is 
really  very  painful.    I  will  try  to  explore  the  inside  of  the  cave.* 

**i>on't  be  so  foolish,  Helen,"  said  her  sister ;  "it  is  too  dark  for 
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you  to  see  where  7011  are  going ;  and  perhaps  there  may  be  savage 
animals,  or  snakes,  or  something." 

"  I  will  take  care  of  myself ;  I  cannot  bear  standing  still,  doing 
nothing ;  perhaps  this  place  has  an  outlet  at  the  back." 

Jeremiah  and  Louisa  were  left  alone. 

Jerry's  heart  had  been  excessively  touched  by  the  amiable  manner 
in  which  the  minor's  youngest  daughter  had  recently  been  pleased 
to  address  him  ;  and  her  preferring  to  remain  with  him  to  accom- 
panying her  sister  on  her  exploring  expedition,  seemed  to  him  a  favour- 
able sign.  His  heart  beat  with  great  bumps,  and  he  experienced,  as 
he  afterwards  described  it,  a  feeling  of  alloverishness,  which  convinced 
him  that  it  was  to  Louisa,  and  not  to  Helen,  that  his  heart  was  entirely 
devoted ;  a  fact  which  he  had  doubted  before,  never  having  been  able 
to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  which  of  the  lovely  sisters  he  preferred. 
But  his  present  symptoms  decided  him  as  to  his  predilection.  Op- 
pressed, however,  with  the  pleasing  sensation,  he  heaved  a  prodigious 
sigh! 

'^  What's  that?  "  said  Louisa,  ready  to  take  alarm  at  the  slightest 
sound,  and  coming  closer  to  Jeremiah.  Jeremiah's  heart  beat  quicker 
than  ever  I  As  he  characteristically  explained  the  emotion,  ^'  it  went 
up  and  down  just  like  the  steam-engine  in  the  Margate  packet  I " 

''  It's  me  I "  said  Jerry,  pumping  up  another  sigh,  and  looking  at 
the  young  lady  with  eyes  squeezed  into  the  extremest  point  of  ten- 
derness. 

^'  You,  Mr.  Silliman  ?    Heavens  I  what's  the  matter  ?  ** 

<<Ah!  Miss  Louisa  ! " 

**  Are  you  in  pain  ?  "  asked  Louisa ;  for  she  was  a  kind  and  gentle 
girl,  and  she  spoke  with  the  sweetest  commiseration. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Louisa  I  the  wounds  which  you  have  inflicted  on  <. . . .'' 

"  You  mean  the  opossums  ?  "  said  Louisa. 

"  No,  Miss ;  it  is  not  the  opossums.  Sharp  as  their  bites  and 
scratches  were,  the  wounds  that  I  feel  are  sharper  still ! " 

"  Grood  gracious  !     Mr.  Silliman,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

''  Do  you  not  feel,"  said  Jerry,  **  the  genial  influence  of  this  beau- 
tiful morning  ?  The  bright  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  notes  of  that 
melodious  bird,  which  the  ensign  said  was  the  native  magpie, 
although  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  make  out  how  that  can  be  —  but  I 
suppose  it  is  so " 

**  I  hear  nothing  at  present,"  replied  Louisa,  ^  but  the  curious  cry 
of  the  bird  that  Mr.  Trevor  ciJls  the  laughing  jackass." 

"  Think  only  of  the  agreeables,"  resumed  Jerry.  ^  I  have  been 
thinking  how  happy  two  people  might  live  together,  in  a  beautiful 
cave  like  this — loving  one  another  I  and  listening  to  the  birds,  and 
gazing  at  the  cockatoos  as  they  fly  about  I  eating  the  wild  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  drinking  the  water  from  the  spring ....  all  love  !"...• 

*^  What !  without  any  bottled  porter,  Mr.  Silliman  ?" 

**  All  love,  Miss,  and  a  little  bottled  porter  I  This  is  a  beautiful 
country  —  Isn't  it  ?" 

**  You  have  not  had  a  very  beautiful  reception  in  it,"  observed 
Louisa,  looking  round  for  her  sister,  and  rather  desirous  to  avoid  a 
declaration,  which,  with  the  instinctive  presdenoe  of  her  sex,  she  felt 
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was  on  the  point  of  exploding ;  '^  it  was  bard  to  make  jonr  first 
acquaintance  with  the  land,  bj  being  thrown  into  the  sea  by  those 
wicked  bushrangers ! " 

"  It  was  hard,  that !  but  it  was  for  the  best ;  for  my  being  chocked 
into  the  sea  was  the  means  of  making  known  to  the  constables  and 
soldiers  that  the  bushrangers  had  got  possession  of  the  brig." 

"  Was  not  the  coming  to  life  again,  after  being  drowned  almost  as 
you  were,  a  very  curious  sensation  ?" 

'^  Not  so  curious  as  the  sensation  I  now  feel,  Miss  Louisa,  nor 
nearly  so  delightful  I     I . . . ." 

^'  Dear  me !  I  should  have  thought  it  was  rather  a  painful  one ! 
And  did  you  not  say,"  she  continued,  wishing  to  force  the  conversa- 
tion from  the  point  that  Mr.  Silliman  was  obviously  seeking,  ^'  that 
you  were  bitten  by  a  great  tarantula  spider,  as  big  as  a  cheesepl&te  ?  " 

"  It  might  have  bitten  me,  perhaps,  but  I  killed  the  nasty  thing  ;  — 
but  do  you  not  think  that  two  .  • . ." 

"  And  the  scorpions!   Didn't  they  sting  you?" 

'^  No ;  I  escaped  them ;  but  I  was  very  near  sitting  down  on  a  whole 
nest  of  the  little  wretches.     I  was  going  to  say,  Miss  Louisa  ....'* 

^'  How  horrible  it  must  have  been  when  you  found  yourself  again 
in  the  hands  of  that  dreadful  man !  —  Mark  Brandon,  isn't  he  called  ? 
and  when  the  kangaroo  had  hold  of  you — gracious!  were  you  not 
frightened?" 

*^  A  man.  Miss  Louisa,  is  not  easily  frightened,"  said  Jeremiah, 
assuming  an  heroic  air.  '*  I  was  not  aware  that  kangaroos  have  such 
long  sharp  claws,  or  I  should  have  killed  the  plaguy  beast  at  once." 

^'And  when  the  bushranger  put  his  pistol  into  your  mouth  — 
heavens !  what  a  mercy  it  was  that  it  didn't  go  off!  Were  you  not 
frightened  then  ?" 

"  I  was  astonished,  Miss,  but  not  frightened.  A  man  to  whom 
lovely  woman  looks  up  as  her  protector,"  said  Jerry,  putting  his  hand 
to  his  heart,  ''  must  have  courage.  How  could  I  ask  you  to  depend 
on  me,  if . . . ." 

"  But  how  did  you  feel  when  Mr.  Northland  caught  hold  of  your 
leg  ?  The  mate  said  that  you  didn't  cry  out,  but  stood  as  firm  as  — 
I  forget  what . . . ." 

**  No,  Miss  Louisa,  it  does  not  become  a  man  to  cry  out  in  danger 
like  a  woman  :  of  course  a  woman  cries  out  naturally  when  she  is  in 
a  fright,  because  that  is  all  she  can  do ;  but  I  fired  off  my  musket,  as 
was  my  duty,  to  give  the  alarm.  But,  dear  Miss  Louisa,  this  is 
not  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about.  If  you  could  see  into  my 
heart . . . . " 

'^01  have  no  doubt  I  should  see  a  great  many  curious  things ! 
but  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  the  opossinns . . . ." 
.  *^  You  would  see  in  it  your  image,"  continued  the  impassioned 
Jerry  ;  "  and  your  beautiful  face  engraved .  • . ." 

*^  Dear  me !  that  would  be  comparing  it  to  a  wooden  one  I  But  I 
wonder  what  is  become  of  Helen  ?" 

'*  She  is  not  wanted  at  this  moment.  She  is  very  pretty ;  but  yon, 
dear  Miss  Louisa,"  said  Jerry,  growing  dangerously  energetic,  '^are 
prettier  still !     Yon  are  indeed  !    And  I  always  thought  so — all  the 
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waj  out — though  I  never  told  you  so  !  I  never  did,  because  I  feared 
I  shoald  offend  70U  .,*.** 

«  Where  can  Helen  be  ?— Helen  ^ 

"  Don't  call  her,  dear  Miss  Louisa ;  let  me  tell  70U  how  I . .  .  ." 

^  Really,  Mr.  Silliman,  Tm  quite  frightened  that  Helen  does  not 
come.  I  must  go  and  see  after  her,  while  you  keep  watch  here. 
Staj ;  look  there !  Is  not  that  smoke  rising,  a  long  way  off,  over 
those  low  rocks?** 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  her  sister,  retaming  hastily  from 
the  interior  of  the  cave. 

^  The  smoke,  Helen  !     Do  you  see  the  smoke  ?  there  .•..** 

'^I  do ;  and,  listen  I  Was  not  that  the  sound  of  muskets  firing  ?" 
Baid  Helen,  excited. 

^  The  sound  of  firing,"  said  Louisa,  trembling. 

*^  Yes,  the  sound  of  firing.  There,  again  I  I  am  sure  it  is  ;  but  it 
is  a  long  way  off :  it  comes  from  a  point  to  the  right  of  the  smoke." 

"  0  Heavens  !"  exclaimed  Louisa,  "  then  they  are  fighting  at 
this  very  moment,  and  dear  papa  perhaps  is  killed  ! " 

"I  hope  George  will  not  be  rash  !"  unconsciously  uttered  Helen. 

^  It  must  be  the  boats  attacking  the  brig,"  said  Mr.  Silliman. 

"  What  can  the  smoke  mean  ?  "  said  Helen,  anxiously. 

''I  know  that  something  dreadful  is  happening,"  said  the  timid 
Louisa,  bursting  into  tears,  and  sinking  on  to  the  log  of  a  tree,  which 
had  been  placed  in  the  cave  for  their  accommodation. 

^  Go,"  said  Helen  to  Mr.  Silliman,  *^  and  try  to  see  what  is 
goin^  on." 

^  But,  Miss  Helen,"  he  remonstrated,  **  remember  that  I  promised 
not  to  leave  my  post." 

"Then  I  will  go  myself,"  said  Helen.  ** Don't  be  frightened, 
Louisa ;  Mr.  Silliman  shall  remain  with  you,  and  I  will  go  to  the 
edge  of  the  bay,  and  try  to  find  out  what  is  going  on.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  our  party  getting  the  better  ;  but,  perhaps  ....  But 
the  shortest  way  is  to  go  and  see."  So  saying,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  Jerry,  who  was  sorely  perplexed  between  his  notions 
of  gallantry,  which  prompted  him  to  accompany  Helen,  and  his  sense 
of  duty,  and  his  inclination  also  to  remain  with  Louisa,  the  spirited 
girl  issaed  forth  from  the  cave  with  a  ship's  cutlass  in  her  hand,  and 
was  presently  lost  to  their  sight  behind  the  rocks  and  bushes. 

"  The  smoke  grows  thicker,  but  the  firing  is  more  faint,"  observed 
Jerry. 

"I  hope  nothing  will  happen  to  Helen  I" 

"  There  is  no  danger.  Miss  ;  the  bushrangers  are  far  away,  to  judge 
from  the  sounds ;  and  they  say  there  is  no  fear  of  meeting  with 
iuiti?es  in  this  part  of  the  island." 

"  But  natives  perhaps  might  come  ?" 

"  I  wish  your  sister  had  not  gone,"  said  Jerry  ;  "  but  she  will  soon 
be  back." 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation  for  some  time.  Lousia  was 
taxious  and  nervous,  and  Jerry  was  endeavouring  to  contrive  some 
means  of  renewing  the  declaration  which  the  return  of  Helen  had 
interrupted. 

Q    3 
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*^  I  wish  you  would  have  the  kindness  to  stand  up  on  these  pieees 
of  wood,  and  try  if  you  can  see  Helen/'  said  Louisa. 

Jerry  mounted  on  the  wood. 

"  I  can't  see  any  thing  of  her,"  he  said. 

**  Don't  you  think  she  has  heen  gone  longer  than  was  necessary  ?" 

"  She  has  been  gone  a  little  longer  than  I  expected,"  repUed  Jeiry, 
doubtingly. 

<<  Had  you  not  better  go  and  see  after  her  ?"  saidLouisa,  anxiouaiy. 

<<  And  leave  you  alone,  Miss  Louisa?" 

"  If  you  wish  to  oblige  me,"  said  Louisa,  hesitating  and  crimsomog 
slightly,  you  will  do  what  I  wish." 

"  I  will  go  directly,"  said  Jerry,  dismounting  from  the  pile  of 
timber.     "  But  I  don't  like  to  leave  you  alone." 

*^  It  will  be  only  for  a  minute ;  just  go  to  the  other  side  of  that 
rock,  and  look  about  you." 

<<  I  will  run  there  and  back,  then,  as  fast  as  I  can,"  said  Jerry. 
^<  Take  this  pistol ;  you  are  not  afraid  to  fire  off  a  pistol  ?  See, 
it's  quite  a  Httle  thing,  compared  to  my  musket ;  and  if  yon  hear 
any  sound  to  alarm  you,  let  it  off.  Not  that  it  will  be  necessaiy,  for 
I  shall  not  be  away  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  and  you  will  scarcely 
lose  sight  of  me  all  the  time.  Now  HI  run  as  quick  as  I  can  ;  and 
when  I  come  back,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  .... " 

"  Run — and  run  quick,"  said  Louisa. 

Jerry  girded  up  his  loins,  and  ran  as  quick  as  he  could. 

Louisa  remained  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  behind  the  wood- 
work for  some  time  listening  attentively,  and  straining  her  eyes  to 
discover  her  sister  or  Mr.  Silliman  coming  back ;  but  to  her  surprise 
the  latter  did  not  return  as  she  expected.  She  held  her  breath  and 
listened,  but  she  could  hear  nothing ;  and  neither  her  sister  nor  Jerry 
came.  She  had  her  right  arm  extended,  holding  the  pistol  as  far  £rom 
her  as  possible,  and  in  no  inconsiderable  fear  lest  it  should  go  oS, 
with  a  terrible  shock,  of  its  own  head.  In  this  posture  she  remained 
for  many  minutes,  which  seemed  to  be  as  many  hours,  waiting,  and 
listening,  and  trembling  with  apprehension.  She  cast  her  eyes  back 
into  the  interior  of  the  cave;  but  on  that  side  all  was  daric,  and 
the  obscurity  of  its  uncertain  recesses  chilled  and  frightened  her. 
She  began  to  experience  the  fear  which  is  apt  to  overtidsie  the  timid, 
and  especially  those  of  the  gentler  sex,  when  they  find  themselves 
alone  and  exposed  to  unknown  danger.  She  tried  to  fire  off  the 
pistol ;  but  in  her  state  of  alarm,  not  understanding  how  to  set  the 
lock,  she  pulled  at  the  trigger  with  her  soft  and  feeble  finger  in  vain; 
and  every  now  and  then  she  endeavoured  with  anxious  eyes  to  pene- 
trate the  depths  of  the  cavern,  whose  darkness  filled  her  with  vagae 
fears  of  some  native,  or  something  on  the  point  of  emerging  from  its 
recesses.  At  last,  her  fear  altogether  mastering  her,  and  feeling  it 
less  terrible  to  seek  for  her  sister  in  the  bush  than  remain  where  she 
was,  with  the  courage  of  desperation  she  clambered  over  the  fortifi* 
cation  of  logs,  and  with  her  pistol  in  her  hand,  which  she  feared  alike 
to  hold  or  to  relinq'uish,  she  rushed  towards  the  bay,  in  the  directioa 
taken  by  her  sister. 

She  looked  around  her,  but  she  saw  nothing.    She  listened,  but 
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she  could  hear  nothing.  There  was  a  high  ridge  of  rocks  between 
her  and  the  baj :  remembering  that  it  had  been  planned  that  a  partj 
of  soldiers  should  be  stationed  to  the  right,  she  ran  forward  in  that 
direction.  She  wandered  for  some  minutes,  lost,  and  confused,  and 
frightened  at  meeting  with  no  one,  when  on  a  sudden  a  sight  met  her 
ejes  which  stopped  the  current  of  her  blood,  and  froze  her  heart  within 
her!  She  could  not  scream ;  she  could  not  move!  She  sank  down 
behind  some  rocks,  and  with  ejes  glaaed  with  terror,  stared  through 
a  clefl  at  the  appalling  scene  before  her  1 


THE  PRESS. 

For  this  great  fact  all  men  must  now  confess  — 

A  power  exists  which  reigns  supreme  —  The  Press  I 

A  power  for  ages  to  the  world  unknown : 

A  tjrant  now  —  to  despotism  grown  — 

It  swallows  up  all  others  in  its  own.  ^ 

A  wonderful  embodiment  of  mind — 

Monstrous  —  intangible  —  and  undefined :  — 

A  modem  hydra  —  which,  with  countless  heads, 

(fer  the  whole  earth  its  voice  in  whirlwinds  spreads ; 

Bousing  men's  angry  passions  at  its  will :  — 

Who  shall  foretell  its  course — for  good  or  ill  ? 
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THE  BAR  OF  ENGLAND. 

(FBOM  the  PAPEBS  of  the  late  J E A.,  ESQ.) 

There  is  one  quasi-professional  class,  however,  in  whose  favour 
the  rule  of  a  cessation  of  their  occupation  at  any  period,  either  be- 
fore admission  or  call,  seems  to  he  tacitly  abandoned.  I  now  aUude  to 
that  important  body  of  individuals,  in  whose  presence  is  lodged  a 
silent  power  of  control,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  highest  author- 
ities of  the  realm,  over  every  court  and  assembly  from  the  House  of 
Lords  to  a  Police  Office, — the  Reporters  of  the  Public  Press.  Of 
these  I  have  known  several  who  have  been  admitted  and  called,  with- 
out a  moment's  intermission  of  their  active  duties,  nay,  whose  only 
means  of  reaching  the  Bar  was  derived  from  the  remuneration  received 
in  their  capacity  as  Reporters.  In  this  situation  a  certain  law  adviser 
of  the  crown  remained  for  some  years,  both  as  a  student  and  a  bar- 
rister, though  he  is  foolish  enough  to  repudiate  his  early  connexion 
with  the  newspapers.*  It  will  not  require  much  research  to  discover 
the  cause  of  this  exemption  from  a  scrutiny  imposed  on  other  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  brotherhood.  A  contest  between  the  Press. 
and  the  Inns  of  Court  is  by  no  means  desirable.  For  many  years 
past,  therefore,  while  Reporters  have  refrained  from  thrusting  their 
occupation  before  the  Benchers,  and  thus  compelling  the  latter 
to  notice  them,  they  have  been  suffered  to  glide  quietly  along  the  road 
to  legal  rank  and  dignity.  On  one  occasion  only  were  they  threatened 
with  banishment  from  the  legal  forum,  and,  as  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  attempt  was  made  deserve  a  more  than  cursory 
allusion,  I  make  no  apology  for  stating  them. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1810,  the  lawyers  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  startled  by  a  notice  from  Mr.  Sheridan  of  the  presentation 
of  a  petition,  praying  relief  against  an  oppressive  order  of  the 
"  Council "  (for  so  the  Bench  is  there  called)  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
"  That  no  one  who  has  written,  for  kire^  in  the  Newspapers,  shall  be 
admitted  to  do  ^  exercises '  to  entitle  him  to  be  called  to  the  Bar.** 
This  extraordinary  specimen  of  aristocratical  presumption,  though 
including,  in  effect,  all  the  working  establishment  of  a  journal,  from 
the  chief  editors  to  the  printer's  devils,  was  very  well  understood 
at  the  time,  as  my  father  has  informed  me,  to  be  levelled  principally 
against  the  Reporters.  As  it  happened,  a  well-known  Reporter  in  the 
Courts  of  Law  and  Parliament,  named  Farquharson,  was  the  first  to 
feel  the  weight  of  it.  Applying  to  the  steward  of  Lincoln's  Inn  for 
the  necessary  forms,  that  officer  apprised  him  that  by  virtue  of  the 

*  Many  eminent  lawyeri  are  now  acknowledged  to  have  been  reporten.  Lord 
Campbell  is  the  highest  living  proof,  he  having  been  for  many  years  employed  byr 
Mr.  Perry  (or  more  correctly  Fine)  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. —  En.  H.  H. 
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abo?e  rale  he  could  not  be  admitted  for  tlie  purpose  of  being  ulti- 
mateljcaUed  to  the  **  Bar.**  In  every  respect,  save  being  a  Reporter, 
he  was  acknowledged  to  be  eligible.  The  mere  barren  dignity  of 
"  membership  "  of  the  Inn  was,  however,  left  open  to  him.  Declin- 
ing to  assume  a  rank  which,  under  the  circumstances,  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  a  voluntary  degradation,  and  without  seeking  ad-* 
mission  into  another  Inn  of  Court,  Mr.  Farquharson  at  once  consulted 
Sheridan,  and  under  his  auspices  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  detailing  the  facts.  This  was  done  February  23,  1810, 
and  the  short  but  sharp  and  earnest  debate  which  ensued  on  it,  on  the 
23d  of  March  following,  was  well  calculated  to  blanch  the  cheeks  of 
the  proadest  of  the  illiberal  and  vainglorious  parties  to  the  order  in 
qaestion.  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Lawrence  ably  showed  the  inevitable 
results  of  such  a  rule  from  the  operations  of  the  past ;  when,  had  it 
been  in  force,  many  who,  connected  with  newspapers,  subsequently 
became  ornaments  to  the  profession,  would  have  been  unknown,  while 
it  tended  to  stigmatise  eminent  characters  like  Johnson  and  Burke. 
It  was  also  publicly  stated  that  of  the  Reporters  then  attending 
Parliament,  eighteen,  being  I  believe  a  majority  of  them,  were 
actually  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  a  circumstance  demonstra- 
tive that  the  rule  was  operating  not  against  the  illiterate,  but  the 
educated.  But  the  most  effective,  as  the  longest,  speech  of  the 
eyening,  was  that  of  Mr.  Stephens,  afterwards  a  Master  in  Chan- 
cery, and  for  thirty-five  years  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  whose 
manly,  bold,  and  independent  candour  seems  to  have  stopped,  at 
once,  every  attempt  either  to  retain  or  excuse  the  objectionable 
order.  First  drawing  an  affecting  picture  of  a  student  of  family 
and  fortune,  educated  in  the  midst  of  comfort  and  plenty,  early 
destined  for  the  Bar,  and  pursuing  his  course  to  it  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  he  supposed  misfortune,  beyond  his  power 
to  control  or  avoid,  suddenly  clouding  his  prospects  and  depriving  him 
of  all  the  resources  on  which  he  depended  for  a  successful  career. 
While  suffering  under  this  calamity,  he  further  supposed  him  to 
recdve  and  accept  an  offer  of  employment  for  his  talents,  on  a  public 
journal,  with  a  view  to  be  thus  enabled  to  maintain  his  position  so 
far  as  to  continue  in  the  course  marked  out  for  him  in  happier 
days.  He  then  showed  him,  while  depending  for  his  support  on 
his  situation  as  a  Reporter,  yet  ready  to  peribrm  all  the  prelimi- 
nary obligations  required  of  him,  applying  for  leave  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  "  exercises*,"  and  experiencing  another  heart-rend- 
ing disappointment,  in  a  reply  that  he  had  disqualified  himself  to 
join  the  Bar,  because — he  had  written  —  for  hire,  —  for  a  newspaper* 
'^But,"  Mr.  Stephens  then  added,  ^'this  case  is  not  an  imaginary 
one.  It  really  did  exist  All  but  the  rejection,  which  did  not  take 
place,  because  no  such  rule  as  that  in  question  had  then  been  made. 
Thirty  years  ago  f  it  was  the  case  of  the  individual  who  has  now  the 


*  The  meanqig  of  this  term  will  be  heresfter  explained. 

t  Mr.  Stephens  thus  appears  to  have  been  one  of  our  earliest  parliamentary  re- 
porters. There  were  persons  living  at  this  time  who  well  recollected  him  "  in  the 
gallery.**    He  was  also  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  called  '<  War  in  Disguise,  or,  the 
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honour  to  address  you.  Many  a  time  in  yonder  gallery  Lave  I  noted 
down  the  speeches  of  the  members  of  this  honourable  House.  I  had 
otherwise  never  been  qualified  to  advocate  in  it  the  cause  of  those 
with  whom  I  was  once  associated.**  Then  after  mentioning  the  names 
of  several  other  members  of  Parliament  who  had  also  been  Reporters, 
he  added,  ^'  But  if  poverty,  or  humility  of  origin  are  to  become  re- 
proachful in  the  Inns  of  Court,  many  a  proud  escutcheon  must  be 
taken  down." 

I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  was  present,  that  Mr.  Stephens' 
address  occasioned  an  extraordinary  sensation  in  the  House.  In  vain 
the  law  officers  *  of  the  crown  suggested  that  the  judges  were  the 
proper  authorities  to  decide  on  the  matter  of  Mr.  Farqufuarson's  com- 
plaint They  were  compelled,  at  lasty  to  pledge  their  influence 
towards  the  abrogation  of  the  rule,  and,  on  this  assqranoe,  the  petition 
was  withdrawn  by  consent.  The  obnoxious  order  was  consequently 
repealed.  Mr.  Farquharson  then,  contented  with  his  victory,  declined 
contemptuously  to  be  admitted. 

I  should  omit  an  interesting  fact»  if  I  failed  to  advert  to  the  curious 
origin  of  this  order.  From  tiie  statement  of  Sir  John  Anstruther,  a 
member  and  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  the  Solicitor-Greneral,  it 
appears  that  about  three  years  previously,  some  barristers  after  dinner 
in  their  hall,  having  determined  that  the  company  of  Reporters  was 
derogatory  to  their  ^' caste,"  prepared  a  written  resolution  to  this 
effect^  which  they  immediately  forwarded  to  the  benchers,  who  had 
now  retired  to  their  private  room.  When  I  mention  that  the  first 
signature  to  this  resolution  was  that  of  Mr.  Clifford,  the  celebrated 
leader  in  the  0.  P.  or  Old  Price  disturbances  at  Covent  Grarden 
Theatre,  in  1809,  there  is  some  ground  to  presume  that  one  of  the 
party,  at  all  events,  was  not  actuated  at  this  instant  by  sober  reason  ; 
and  another  argument  that  the  evening  was  somewhat  advanced  may 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  when  the  proposition  reached  the  benchers' 
room,  it  was  received  by  four  only  of  Ihat  body.  Which  of  the  four 
presided  on  the  occasion  of  considering  the  resolution  does  not  ap- 
pear. The  Solicitor.Greneral  asserted  that  Lord  Erskine  was  in  the 
chair,  and  proposed  an  order  in  the  terms  of  it ;  but  that  Noble  Lord, 
on  the  following  evening,  from  his  place  in  the  Upper  House,  un- 
equivocally declared  that  he  was  not  only  not  present^  but  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  order,  of  which,  moreover,  he  disapproved.  As 
I  do  not  find  that  the  learned  law  officer  of  the  crown  ever  ventured 
to  repeat  his  assertion,  and  as  Lord  Erskine's  public  character  for 
liberality  well  justifies  us  in  crediting  his  counter-statement,  we  maj 
aafelr  conclude  that  if  the  Solicitor-General  himself  was  not  one  of 
the.n>ur  benchers,  he  had,  at  least,  received  his  infcMrmation  from  some 
others  whose  recollections  were  rather  obscured.  Then,  pursuing  th« 
natural  train  of  reasoning  arising  from  all  these  circumstances,  we 
cannot  avoid  a  strong  suspicion,  that  when  the  order  was  proposed 

Fraudi  of  the  Neutral  FI»gSi*'  which  attraeted  much  attentum  in  1807,  when  the 
■wiBtenciB  affi>rded  to  Franee  by  Ameriea  under  a  neutral  flag  was  in  qoeetioiL 

*  Sir  Vicarj  Gibba,  Attomey-Geoenl,  and  Sir  Ihoniae  Plomcr,  Solieitor- 
fisnemL 
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and  made,  both  banisters  and  benchers  were  too  zniich  engaged  to 
give  it  due  consideration. 

The  other  Inns  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  adopted  the  order ;  but 
I  have  been  informed  that  while  the  ^^  Temple"  would  give  no  opinion 
on  it,  Gray's  Inn  met  it  at  once  with  a  decided  negative.  This  I  can 
readilj  bdieve,  as  Gray's  Inn  has  always  been  regarded  as  less  ex- 
clusive than  the  others,  though  in  one  instance  it  was  certainly  found 
wanting  in  liberality.  I  allude  to  the  case  of  Arthur  Murphy,  the 
dramatist)  in  which  the  question  was  mooted  whether  persons  who 
had  acted  on  the  stage  were  fit  to  be  members  of  an  Inn  of  Court 

Mr.  Murphy  having  succeeded  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  was  pro* 
bably  possessed  with  an  idea  that  he  should  be  equally  successful  as 
an  actor  on  it.  Aecordinglyy  in  October,  1754^  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  Othello  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  where  he  performed 
for  a  few  nights.  The  next  season  witnessed  a  second  attempt  at 
Drory  Lane,  with  as  little  success  as  on  the  first,  and  he  then  appears 
to  have  abandoned  the  sock  and  buskin,  his  aspirations  in  this  respect 
being,  no  doubt,  like  those  of  the  artist  in  Basselas,  a  little  beyond  his 
powers  of  executi(»i.  In  a  short  time,  desirous  of  again  appearing 
before  the  public,  though  in  another  character,  he  applied  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  The  benchers  of  this  Inn, 
however,  considering  that  he  had  already  **  unlaced  his  reputation,** 
by  his  failure  in  one  part,  declined  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
appearing  in  that  of  advocate,  and,  therefore,  refused  his  application, 
notwithstanding  his  assertions  that  his  performances  were  the  results 
only  of  a  humour  of  the  moment — that  he  was  not  paid  for  them  — 
and  that  he  never  designed  to  pursue  the  avocation  of  an  actor  as  a 
profession.  Not  satisfied  with  this  judgment,  he  next  applied  to 
Gray's  Inn ;  but  the  benchers  were  here  equally  inexorable  as  those 
of  the  Temple  in  regarding  a  stage-player  as  unfit  for  the  Bar,  al- 
though one  of  his  Majesty's  servants,  and,  consequently,  neither  a 
rogue  nor  vagabond.*  At  Lincoln's  Inn  he  was  more  fortunate. 
Here  he  was  not  only  admitted,  but  called  through  the  fnfiuence,  as 
stated  by  himself,  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who  overruled  so  ^'  frivolous  an 
objection  as  that  of  having  been  on  the  stage."  f 

I  have  some  doubts  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Murphy  was  not 
admitted  at  Gray's  Inn,  though  he  might  have  been  refused  a  call 
there.  He  is  reported  to  have  asserted  that  he  ventured  on  arresting 
the  treasurer  for  his  fees  | ;  but  these  would  not  have  been  required 
of  him,  had  his  admission  been  originally  refused*  Or,  it  is  barely 
possible  that  he  might  have  deposited  them,  under  expectations  of 
admission,  which  were  not  realised.    At  all  events,  the  stage-player 

*  The  performers  at  the  theatres  in  Dniry  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  are  thus 
styled,  because  they  perform  by  virtue  of  Royal  patents,  while  the  actors  at  any 
theatre,  within  twenty  miles  of  London  and  Westminster,  not  similarly  fiivoured  or 
licensed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  were  considered  **  rogues  and  vagabonds,'*  as 
acting  in  disorderly  houses  within  the  statutes  10  G.  2.  c.  28.  s.  2,  and  25  G.  2. 
e.  36.  B.  2,  the  justices'  license  being  confined  to  sbging  and  dancing.  The 
curious  on  this  point  may  consult  the  ease  of  Pdrunu  v.  CAa/muni,  Carrington  and 
Pkynels  Reports,  voL  iv.  p.  33. 

t  Stephens*  «  Life  of  Home  Tooke,**  vol.  il  p.  1^.  |  Ibid. 
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was  called,  and  thus  we  have  a  precedent  for  supposing,  under  the 
authority  of  Lord  Mansfield  too,  that,  if  a  person  he  tired  of  *^  fretting 
his  hour  on  the  stage,"  he  may,  on  compliance  with  the  rules  ap- 
plicable to  other  classes,  be  allowed  a  chance  of  fretting  in  another 
sphere. 

There  is  one  class  whose  avocation,  once  followed,  is  declared  to 
cause  a  perpetual  disqualification  for  admittance,  like  that  of  the 
clergy.  This  is  composed  of  persons  who  have  hdd  the  situations  of 
clerks  to  barristers,  conveyancers,  special  pleaders,  or  equity  drafts- 
men, and  actually  received  the  perquisites  of  such  service.*  Let  an 
individual  have  successfully  emerged  from  any  other  lay  employment, 
though  the  most  humble,  he  may  freely  traverse  the  road  to  the  high- 
est distinctions  and  dignities  attainable  by  a  lawyer  ;  but  the  derk  of 
a  barrister,  or  other  certificated  practitioner  of  an  Inn  of  Ck>urt,  is 
as  much  forbidden  the  hope  of  reaching  the  level  of  his  master  as 
a  Hindoo  swineherd  of  becoming  a  priest.  There  is  room  to  suspect, 
that  this  harsh  provision  has  been  evaded  in  one  or  two  instances ; 
but  the  mystery  often  attending  the  origin  of  fortunate  barristers, 
who  have  risen  from  low  beginnings,  prevents  our  ascertaining  whe- 
ther our  suspicions  be  really  well  grounded.  This  regulation  is  said 
to  be  found^  on  a  supposed  impropriety  of  the  servant  ever  meeting 
his  master  in  the  same  circle.  However  little  regarded  in  other  walks 
of  life,  the  Bar  carefully  repel  it.  The  clerks  and  other  servants  of 
merchants,  attorneys,  tradesmen,  &c.,  may  meet  their  masters  in  the 
sacred  haUs — these  may  salute  each  other  —  ^^  da  jungere  dextrane  " 
—  but  the  presence  of  barristers'  clerks  is  profanation.  Their  com- 
pany at  a  *^  Bar  mess  "  is  spoken  of  as  forming  an  intolerable  incon- 
gruity, only  to  be  contemplated  to  be  guarded  against.  A  barrister 
(if  no  one  else)  would  feel  it  difficult  to  reciprocate  compliments  and 
familiarities  over  the  bottle,  in  the  Hall,  with  a  man  who,  perhaps,^ 
but  a  few  short  years,  in  the  memory  of  all,  had  received  his  gra- 
tuities, run  his  errands,  and,  it  might  have  been,  served  as  his  groom, 
lacquey,  or  shoeblack,  as  well  as  clerk.  Then,  how  could  a  former 
master  call  his  quondam  servant  in  court,  "  My  learned  fnend  ?  " 
Impossible !  *^  Confusion  worse  confounded  "  could  not  equal  that 
which  would  follow  the  admission  of  such  persons  to  the  honour  of 
the  Bar ; 


the  treasure 


Of  Nature's  germens  tumbling  altogether^ 
K*eo  till  destruction  sicken,*' 

would  afibrd  only  a  faint  comparison  to  it 

As  I  am  addressing  myself  to  unprofessional  readers,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  them  to  withhold  any  information  by  which  they  may  fonn 
their  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  must  apprise  them,  therefore,  though 
a  little  in  advance,  that  barristers,  certified  conveyancers,  and  equi^ 
draughtsmen,  are  not  supposed  to  receive  their  briefs  and  tees  directly 
from  their  clients,  whom  they  see  only  under  particular  drcmn* 

*  The  son  of  a  barrister's  clerk  is  not  under  the  suae  ban  as  his  fiitfaery  as  a  ^«* 
tent  eminent  Queen's  Counsel  can  testily. 
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sttnoes.  The  clerks  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  the  medium  of  all 
mon^iy  and  business  arrangements.  The  result  is,  that  while  the 
acquaintance  of  the  principal  and  client  is  confined  to  professional 
intercoursCy  the  clerk  and  the  client  maj,  and  often  do,  extend  their 
intimacy,  the  former  being  thus  oftener  on  better  terms  with  the 
latter  than  the  master.  If,  therefore,  the  clerk  could  reach  the  Bar, 
he  might  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  him.  This  is  the  reason  for  his 
exclusion,  suggested  bj  those  who  forget  the  claim  of  the  Bar  to  an 
elevation  above  the  meanness  and  jealousy  implied  in  it.  For  my  own 
part,  I  will  not  assert 

That  the  probation  bean  no  hinge*  nor  loop 
To  hang  a  doubt  on, 

but  leave  it  to  the  reader's  judgment. 

From  the  period  when  the  lesser  ceased  to  prepare  for  the  principal 
Lms  to  within  a  few  years  a  liberal  education  seems  to  have  been 
viewed  as  of  minor  consideration,  in  the  admission  to  an  Inn.  The 
nature  of  the  profession  affords  a  presumption  of  its  necessity,  and  the 
benchers  have  long  ceased  to  make  it  a  condition  of  membership. 
Latterly,  however,  the  Inner  Temple  has  instituted  an  examination 
into  the  classical  attainments  of  every  applicant,  who  is  required  to 
be  proficient  also  in  the  general  subjects  of  a  superior  education.  The 
tendency  of  the  order  requiring  this  examination  places  its  design 
beyond  a  doubt.  If  persevered  in,  the  Inner  Temple  will  become  in- 
vidiously exclusive,  while  it  remains  unadopted  by  the  other  Inns ; 
and,  if  adopted  by  all,  it  will  render  an  early  preliminary  (perhaps 
coll^iate)  course  of  study  necessary  for  the  Bar  as  for  the  professions 
of  divinity  and  medicine.  The  ultimate  result  must  be  to  limit  ma- 
terially the  number  of  applicants  for  admission,  and  thus  to  render 
legal  preferments  unattainable  except  by  a  class.  The  humble  in- 
dividuals to  whom  the  road  is  now  open  will  then  aspire  in  vain. 
The  example  of  Scotland  and  the  continental  states  *  is  certainly  in 
favour  of  creating  education  as  a  standard  of  qualification  for  the 
Bar ;  but  the  question  whether  it  is  advisable  to  follow  them  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  present  day,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  society, 
admits  of  many  arguments  into  which  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter, 
as  beside  my  purpose. 

Whether  a  person  who  has  been  a  bankrupt,  or  has  taken  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Lisolvent  Acts,  will  be  admitted,  is  a  very  doubtful 
question.  In  a  casef  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  allude,  two  persons 
are  referred  to,  though  not  specifically,  as  having  been  called  under 
the  circumstances,  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  question  has  arisen  in 
regard  to  admission. 

*  In  Scotland  two  years*  attendance  at  a  university  is  required  before  an  indivi. 
dual  esn  become  even  a  writer  to  the  signet,  much  less  an  advoeate.  In  France 
tlie  degree  of  -  licentiate  at  law  "  must  first  be  attained,  after  three  years'  study  in 
**  law  iseulty,**  and  a  similar  preliminary  study  is  required  in  Germany,  Spain, 
Italy,  Holland,  and,  as  fiir  as  I  can  learn,  in  all  the  other  states  of  Europe.  Even 
(he  United  States,  the  offiipring  of  England,  have  deserted  our  customs  in  fiivour  of 
F<psratory  studies. 

]  Hexv,  Benchers  of  Gray*i  /mi,  Slst  April,  17S0,  1  Doyle's  Reports,  S5S. 
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The  power  of  the  benchers  over  the  admissions  has  been  declared 
absolute  and  uncontrollable.  The  candidate  maj  deservedlj  bear  an 
unexceptionablj  moral  character,  and  not  be  engaged  in  any  oecu* 
pation  incompatible  with  the  rank  that  he  seeks  to  acquire :  his  qua- 
lifications may  not  be  less  than  others  who  are  pressing  before  him, 
but  the  benchers  may  yet  pronounce  a  hostile  decree,  without  assign- 
ing a  reason  for  it ;  and  the  justice  of  that  decree  cannot  be  contro- 
yerted  by  any  tribunal  whatever,  not  eren  by  the  judges  of  the 
superior  courts,  to  whom,  as  yieitors,  an  appeal  is  open  when  a  call  is 
refused.  Such  was  expressed  to  be  the  "  negation  of  law,"  to  use  a 
phrase  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wooler. 

This  individual,  as  some  of  my  ancient  readers  may  recollect,  was 
in  early  life  a  compositor.  During  the  tumultuous  period  that  marked 
the  declining  years  of  George  the  Third,  and  the  earlier  years  of  his 
son's  reign,  Mr.  Wooler  was  a  conspicuous  advocate  in  the  popular 
cause,  and  in  this  character  it  is  acknowledged  he  displayed  talents 
and  acquirements  of  no  common  order,  even  in  a  rank  superior  to  his 
own.  He  was  an  ardent  attendant  at  the  various  debating  societies 
of  the  time,  and,  in  addition  to  thus  publicly  avowing  his  principles^ 
he  sought  to  promulgate  them  by  a  periodical  publication,  edited  by 
himself  called  the  "  Black  Dwarf,"  in  which  he  attacked  the  govern- 
ment and  its  supporters.  Some  numbers  of  this  paper  are  remarkable 
for  a  feat,  which  had  only  once  before  been  successfully  attempted.* 
Mr.  Wooler's  articles  were  "  set  up,"  as  the  printers  say,  in  type, 
withovi  any  manuscript^  the  author  being  his  own  compositor,  and 
composing  in  both  senses,  at  the  same  time.  By  these  means,  unfor- 
tunately for  himself  in  one  respect,  he  became  a  sufficiently  notorious 
public  character,  as  a  leader  of  the  party  denominated  Raoicals.  At 
length,  acting  on  the  suggestions  of  some  professed  friends,  having 
meanwhile  retired  into  quiet  life,  he  determined  on  seeking  his  for- 
tune at  the  Bar,  at  which  more  than  one  of  those  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  as  the  principal  speakers  at  debating  club&  and 
not  improbably  for  hire,  were  now  practising  with  success.^  He  ac« 
cordingly  applied  for  admission  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  in 
Michaelmas  term,  1824.  That  his  application  was  not  regarded  as 
that  of  an  ordinary  individual  may  be  naturally  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  the  benchers  postponed  their  decision  on  it  until  Hilary  term, 
January  ■  (a  circumstance  which  also  bespeaks  uncertainty  and 
division  of  opinion),  when  the  steward  informed  him  of  the  rcjectaon 
of  his  application.  As  the  list  of  benchers  contains  the  names  of 
Lord  Sidmouth,  Lord  Bexley,  Charles  Bathurst,  Manners  Sutton, 
and  of  others,  members  and  connections  of  the  government  which  be 
had  stigmatised,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  others  of 

*  Mr.  Tytler,  brother  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Tjrtler  of  Edinburgh,  and  compiler 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  **  British  EncydiopaMUa,'*  published  a  volume  called  "  Un- 
written Essays,**  embracing  obsenrations  on  natural  and  revealed  religion*  without  a 
note  or  manuscript,  composing  them  in  type  as  the  ideas  occurred  to  his  mimi. 
And  this  volumo  is  the  iBore  remarkable,  because  the  author,  unlike  Wooler,  waa 
not  bred  a  printer,  but  a  scholar  only. 

t  A  cousin  of  Jilr.  Baron  Garrow  told  me  that  his  success  at  the  Old  Bailey  was 
owing  to  his  acquaintance  contracted  at  the  Coaehmakers*  Hall,  and  olber  noicd 
assemblies  of  the  same  date.     But  he  did  not  publish  a  **  Black  Dwarf." 
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^  ike  adverse  faction^^  on  the  other,  we  may  presome,  not  only  that 
the  resolution  to  reject  was  not  unanimously  carried,  but  that  it  was 
the  result  of  party  feeling,  rather  than  of  any  objection  to  the  private 
character  of  Mr.  Wooler,  which  I  have  always  understood  to  be  be- 
yond dispute*  His  next  step  wa%  the  transmission  of  a  petition  to 
the  benchers,  praying  to  be  heard  in  his  own  behalf,  and  to  be 
informed  of  tiie  reasons  of  his  rejection ;  but  this  petition  was  not 
even  acknowledged.  He  then  addressed  the  judges ;  but  was  answered 
by  letter  from  the  clerk  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 
that  they  had  no  power  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Wooler  was  advised  to  apply  to  the 
Queen's  Bench  for  a  rule,  directed  to  the  treasurer  and  benchers  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  to  show  cause  why  a  mandamus  should  not  issue,  com* 
manding  them  to  admit  him  a  member  of  that  Inn,  with  a  view  to 
qualifying  himself  to  be  .'called  to  the  Bar.  He  moved  the  Court 
accordingly  in  person,  on  the  26th  November,  1825,  his  address  being 
more  like  that  of  a  practising  barrister  than  of  one  seeking  to  be  in- 
itiated ;  at  least,  in  my  opinion.  It  was  characterised  throughout  by 
great  fluency  of  language  and  power  of  argument.  His  effort,  how- 
ever, was  in  vain.  A  few  moments  sufficed  for  deliberation,  ere  the 
Court  declared  that  it  had  no  authority  over  the  Inns  of  Court,  as 
these  were  mere  voluntary  bodies,  not  liable  to  any  foreign  juris* 
diction  in  respect  of  persons  not  actually  members,  or  having  an 
inchoate  right  of  admission,  and  then  only  to  the  Judges  as  visitors.* 

It  is,  no  doubt,  presumptuous  in  a  stuff-gownsman  to  distrust  the 
judgment  of  his  seniors,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Judges 
wronged  themselves,  when  they  confined  their  authority  to  the  calls. 
I  can  see  that  such  a  decision  extricated  them  from  a  difficulty,  but  I 
discover  no  solid  foundation  for  it.  If  the  privilege  which  the  Inns 
of  Court  enjoy  of  calling  persons  to  the  Bar  is  "  no  more,''  as  was 
observed  by  the  Court  in  the  above  case,  than  ^'a  permission  given  to 
them  by  the  Judges  " — that  is,  a  mere  delegated  power  —  surely  the 
principals  can  control  the  agents,  throughout  the  full  extent  of  their 
subordinate  authority  ?  J£  they  can  control  at  the  end,  cannot  they 
control  them  at  the  beginning  ?  What  said  the  Court  ?  ^'  If,  indeed, 
the  benchers  of  these  societies  should  carry  the  system  of  exclusion 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  number  of  persons  called  to  the  Bar  would 
be  too  limited  to  transact  the  public  business  with  convenience,  it  was 
possible  that  the  Judges  might  then  interfere,  and  compel  them  to 
call  more  persons  to  the  degree  of  barrister.**  But,  as  the  call  im- 
plies a  previaua  admisHony  it  follows,  in  the  opinion  of  the  four  Judges 
(out  of  twelve)  who  formed  the  Court,  that,  as  visitors,  they  could 
compel  the  benchers  to  admit  more  persons.  If,  then,  they  have  ju- 
risdiction in  an  extreme  case,  can  it  be  possible  they  do  not  possess  it 
in  an  ordinary  one  ?  Does  not  a  conclusion  to  the  contrary,  with  all 
humility  be  it  asked,  look  very  like  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  f  For 
this  reason,  though  I  have  stated  the  authority  of  the  benchers  as  to 
admission  to  be  absolute,  because  it  has  been  so  decided,  I  humbly 
conceive  that  the  decision  is  open  to  question,  should  the  Judges  be 

*  The  rdusal  of  the  benchers  to  admit  Mr.  Wooler  excited  much  comment  at 
the  time,  and  a  good  deal  wis  promised  to  be  done  to  compensate  him  on  account 
of  his  losa. 
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ever  required  to  consider  it*  At  all  events,  Mr.  Wooler^s  case  is  a 
lesson  to  all  joung  men  coming  to  the  Bar,  not  to  become  political 
adventurers  until  they  have  made  their  "  calling  sure ; "  though  I 
sincerely  believe,  at  the  present  day  the  benchers  would  regard  onlj 
the  moral  fitness  of  the  applicant  for  admission,  and  not  his  political 
conduct. 

If  a  person  be  refused  admission  into  one  Inn,  a  note  of  the 
rejection  is  immediately  transmitted  to  the  others,  pursuant  to 
a  rule  that  no  person  be  admitted  of  one  Inn  who  is  rejected  by 
another.* 

Having  thus  alluded  to  the  circumstances  affecting  the  propriety  of 
the  admission,  I  will  now  suppose  the  applicant  to  be  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche,  and,  consequently,  fully  qualified  to  enter  on  his  noviciate. 
The  selection  of  the  Inn  for  this  purpose  depends  entirely  upon  himself. 
Ajs  regards  rank,  all  are  equal ;  and  the  members  of  one  has  no  superior 
professional  advantages  over  those  of  another.  A  slight  prestige, 
perhaps,  prevails  in  favour  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  Temples,  but  it 
is  peifectly  delusive.  Those  to  whom  facility  of  admission,  of  keeping 
terms,  or  a  small  difference  in  the  expenses  of  admission  and  the 
annual  dues  are  objects  of  consideration,  usually  give  the  preference 
to  Gray's  Inn,  which  is  certainly  less  expensive  and  troublesome  than 
any  other.  But  every  Inn  is  now  governed  by  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples, although  they  differ  in  their  practice,  f  As,  however,  I  have 
not  constituted  myself  a  mere  "  Law  Student's  Guide,"  I  shall  refer 
the  reader  to  the  work  bearing  that  name,  and  the  respective 
stewards  for  precise  information  upon  these  points. 

Whichever  Inn  be  selected,  the  applicant  must  obtain  a  printed 
form  from  the  steward,  which  he  is  required  to  fill  up  with  a  state- 
ment of  his  name,  residence,  and  condition  in  life,  and,  usually,  the 
name  and  occupation  of  his  father,  and  such  other  particulars  as  may 
be  required  to  show  that  he  is  a  proper  person  to  be  admitted.  This 
form  is  transmitted  to  the  bencher  acting  as  treasurer  for  the  current 
year,  who,  if  satisfied,  will  issue  his  fiat  accordingly.  The  party 
must  next  enter  into  a  bond  with  sureties  for  the  payment  of  his 
annual  dues ;  pay  about  30/.  for  fees  and  expenses^  and  then  the  desired 
certificate  of  studentship  will  be  handed  to  him. 

The  student  may  consult  his  own  convenience  as  to  the  period  at 
which  he  will  commence  keeping  terms,  or  ^'  enter  into  commons,"  as 
it  is  sometimes  termed,  but  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  unless  he 
be  sixteen  years  of  age  at  least  |,  and  have  previously  deposited  one 
hundred  pounds  with  the  steward.^  As  graduates  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  or  Dublin  Universities  of  two  years'  standing,  however, 

*  This  rule  was  made  subsequently  to  the  case  of  Arthur  Murphy,  I  bdiere  a 
few  years  afterwards,  as  at  the  period  when  that  occurred  the  Inns  bad  no  uniform 
regulations  as  to  admittance  and  calls  as  they  now  have. 

f  Some  of  these  variances  will  appear  as  I  proceed. 

i  Tlie  age  at  admission  does  not  seem  of  any  consequence.  I  know  a  genUenuB, 
a  retired  official,  who  entered  his  son  —  then  two  years  old  —  to  secure  the  rights 
of  seniority  to  him.  I  am  doubtful,  however,  how  far  the  same  liberty  would  be 
extended  to  a  humbler  individual  than  the  one  to  whom  I  allude.  In  ftet  be  hinted 
as  much. 

§  It  has  been  sud,  certainly,  that  this  deposit  is  only  meant  as  ^  test  of  the  party's 
means,  but  surely  the  preliminary  inquiry  should  be  sufficient  on  this  point» 
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are  exempted  from  making  this  deposit,  spedali  ffratioy  it  constitutes 
a  glaringly  invidious  distinction  between  a  small  portion,  and  the 
large  majority  of  the  population,  which  is  aggravated  by  the  reason 
allied  for  requiring  it,  namely,  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
commons.  But  this  implied  insinuation  against  the  honesty  of  those 
who  do  not  happen  to  belong  to  these  Protestant  Universities  looks 
BO  like  an  acknowledgment  thai  the  benchers  are  capable  of  admitting 
dishonest  people,  that  I  wonder  they  have  not  long  since  removed 
what  is  in  fact  a  reproach  against  themselves.* 

Since  Michaelmas  Term,  1835,  however,  the  Inner  Temple  and 
Gray's  Inn  have  placed  all  sects  on  a  level,  by  requiring  every  person 
to  deposit  the  above  amount,  whether  graduate  or  not ;  the  Middle 
Temple  followed  next,  but  Lincoln's  Inn  retains  the  regulation.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  this  exception,  emanating,  no  doubt,  from  the 
religious  rancour  of  former  years,  will  soon,  like  many  others,  be  a 
mere  record  of  expired  prejudices. 

Another  small  class  of  students,  forming  a  perfect  solecism  in  the 
system  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  is  also  exempt  from  this  deposit.  They 
are  known  as  "  Tancred's  Students  f,"  and  belong  only  to  Lincoln's 
Inn,  under  a  will  of  Christopher  Tancred  of  Whixley,  in  Yorkshire, 
who  died  in  1754,  leaving  considerable  property  to  trustees  for  the 
education  of  twelve  poor  gentlemen,  eight  in  divinity  and  physic,  at 
Cambridge,  and  four  in  the  Common  Law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  trea- 
surer of  which  is  appointed  one  of  the  trustees.  To  be  eligible  as  a 
student  on  this  foundation,  the  candidate  must  be  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  at  least  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  in  such  humble  circumstances  as  to  be  unable  to  obtain  the 
education  directed  in  the  will,  without  the  assistance  of  the  charity ; 
all  which  facts  must  be  stated  in  a  petition  to  the  trustees,  accom* 
panied  by  a  certificate  of  his  nativity,  religion,  and  baptism,  by  the 
minister  of  the  parish  in  which  he  was  born.  The  election  is  made 
by  the  trustees  in  Lincoln's  Inn  HaU,  as  a  vacancy  occurs,  and  the 
fortunate  individual  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds,  from  the 
time  of  his  election  until  three  years  after  he  is  called  to  the  Bar :  in 
return,  he  must  deliver  a  Latin  oration  in  yearly  rotation,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  charity,  in  the  hall  of  the  Inn. 

The  initiatory  process  completed,  we  will  now  follow  the  new-made 
student  to  the  hall,  where  punctual  attendance  at  dinners  there  pre- 
scribed for  him,  according  to  the  ritual  of  each  Inn,  is  an  essential 
requisite  for  the  degree  of  Barrister-at-Law.  Entering  the  vestibule, 
he  is  dad  in  a  black  gown  (one  of  a  stock  preserved,  perhaps,  through 
ages  for  the  purpose),  by  the  porter  of  the  Inn,  or  his  representative, 

*  It  is  said  that  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  moved  its  repeal  at  the  Inner  Temple 
(Law  Moffozine,  toI.  xiiL  p.  535.).  I  believe  this  report,  because  I  know,  him  to  be 
a  most  liberal,  kind-hearted  man,  notwithstanding  his  politics.  Few  persons  sus- 
pect how  much  we  owe  to  him  for  preserving  us  from  the  efforts  made  by  gloomy 
fanaticism  a  few  years  since  to  deprive  us  of  all  enjoyment  on  Sundays. 

t  Considering  the  presumptions,  as  I  have  already  explained  them,  that  students 
are  not  in  humble  circunostances,  this  charity  is  certainly  a  solecism,  as  I  have 
termed  it,  though  I  am  very  far  from  objecting  to  it  I  may  remark,  for  the  credit 
of  all  pmrties,  t^t,  during  the  long  time  I  have  known  the  Bar,  I  never  knew  an 
individual  pointed  at  or  even  named  as  a  "  Tancred*8  student*' 
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to  whom  a  gratuity  of  one  shilling  ia  payable  for  its  use  in  every 
term.  Without  this  gown  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  dine,  so  strict  is 
the  adherence  to  some,  if  not  all  the  ancient  forms.  The  steward,  or 
other  officer  of  the  society  will  next  record  his  presence,  and  then  he 
may  take  his  seat  at  one  of  the  tables  provided  for  those  of  his  class. 
The  regular  order  of  dining  is  that  of  seniority,  according  to  the  date 
of  admission ;  but  the  rule  on  this  point  is  seldom  enforced. 

Why  "  Dining  in  the  Hall "  should  have  been  retained,  while  other 
and  more  useful  ceremonies  have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude, 
is  an  interesting  question  for  the  curious.  The  cessation  of  legal 
tuition  —  the  neglect  to  provide  for  a  course  of  study  by  the  Inns  of 
Courts  have  been  attributed  by  an  eminent  writer  to  the  progress  of 
luxury,  producing  idleness  and  dissipation  both  in  teachers  and 
scholars,  and  the  profits  of  practice  alluring  men  of  abilities  from  the 
less  distinguished  employment  of  instruction.  I  have  some  doubts  of 
the  validity  of  this  reason,  which  are  strengthened  by  the  successful 
establishment  of  Law  professorships  in  the  two  colleges  of  the  Liondon 
University,  where  talent  of  no  mean  order  is  engaged  '^  in  communi- 
cating the  principles  of  the  science**  to  pupils.  Deficiency  of  funds 
cannot  be  alleged,  for  the  Inns  are  actually  plethoric  with  wealth, 
which  they  can  scarcely  contrive  to  dissipate*,  and  which  is  yet  daily 
increasing.  A  dearth  of  able  instructors  cannot  be  predicted,  for  no 
experiment  has  yet  tested  the  fact,  and  I  am  well  persuaded  that  men 
of  competent  abilities  and  acquirements  would  be  found  to  accept  the 
honourable  post  of  teachers,  as  readily  as  Blackstone  accepted  that  of 
Viverian  professor,  at  Oxford. 

When  I  dine  in  my  hall  every  term,  and  survey  the  groups  below 
me,  both  students  and  barristers,  I  feel  humbled  at  the  singular  means 
allotted  to  them  by  which  to  rise  to  my  station.  The  mark  of  intel* 
lect  is  nowhere  perceptible.  They  are  mere  animals,  with  superior 
powers  of  taste  and  gratification.  They  must  partake  of  made  dishes 
and  strong  liquors  ere  they  can  be  qualified  to  enter  the  higher 
branch  of  a  profession,  while  a  five  years'  apprenticeship  is  required 
for  the  lower  one.  Surely  the  real  dignity  of  the  former  is  not  con- 
sulted by  the  present  coiu'se  of  qualifying  for  the  Bar.  My  remarks 
may  seem  too  strong  to  some,  perhaps  be  unpalatable  to  others,  but  I 
make  them  with  the  sincerest  desire  to  see  the  Inns  of  Court  assume 
the  station  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Eating  and  drinking  answers 
no  purpose  that  would  not  be  as  easily  and  more  honourably  attained 
by  a  series  of  lectures  on  that  law,  the  interpreters  of  which  are 
created  by  them.  I  am  no  enemy  to  social  and  convivial  meetings, 
but  to  make  them  conditions  of  rank  appears  to  me  humiliating  to 
every  member  of  the  Inns  whose  halls  are  thus  made  to  remind  us 
rather  of  Odin's  palace  of  Valhalla,  than  an  assembly  of  students  on 
their  course  to  an  honourable  profession.  However,  such  is  the  mode, 
and  as  such  I  have  to  describe  it." 

*  Witness  the  proposed  new  hall  in  Lincoln^s  Inn,  and  the  library  of  Gray's  Inn. 

The  contract  price  for  only  building  the  former  is  75,000Zi,  while  the  total  cost  Trill 

probably  exceed  100,000/. !     For  the  latter  40,0002.  is  intended  to  be  expended  ! 

(A  survey  of  the  costly  fabric  now  completed  will  remove  any  doubt  oo   tlus 

point.  _  Ed.  H.  M.] 
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RAMBLES  THKOUGH  BOHEMIAN  VILLAGES. 

BY  A  WANDERER. 

It  is  the  CotmteBS  Hahk-Hahk,  I  believe^  who  Bays,  in  one  of  her 
many  published  "  Travels^  that  Bohemia  is  a  melancholy,  colourless, 
and  uncomfortable  land.  The  far-travelled  Countess  asserts  much 
that  she  does  not  give  herself  the  trouble  to  prove.  She  is  one  of 
those  who  satisfy  themselves  by  gliding  along  the  surface  of  things, 
and  who  have  no  object  in  going  deeper.  She  puts  to  paper  that 
which  runs  first  to  her  pen ;  and,  indeed,  cannot  be  blamed  for  so 
doing,  since  her  aim  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  amuse  and  please  herself, 
and  in  the  next  to  amuse  and  entertain  others.  In  respect  of  Bohe- 
mia, her  ladyship  has  committed  a  grievous  error.  All  that  she  knows 
of  Bohemia  is  that  portion  of  it  that  lies  behind  Prague,  looking  to 
Crenna,—- a  very  small  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  certainly  not  the 
most  attractive.  The  Countess  may  certainly  lose  sight  of  colourless 
Bohemia  by  journeying  eastwards,  where  she  shall  receive  wholesome 
counsel  for  the  future  from  the  variegated  and  glowing  scenery  that 
must  inevitably  enchant  a  spirit  so  enthusiastic  as  her  own. 

What  pen  shall  faithfully  describe  the  gorgeous  forest-land,  the 
deep  and  stilly  vales  and  hollows,  the  mountain  views,  the  innumer- 
able and  towering  hills,  the  marvellous  and  fairy  hues  in  which  the 
landscape  glows  at  the  hour  of  sunset  I  In  the  hot  South — in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Greece — colours  may  be  warmer  and  more  intense :  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  be  more  ethereal  and  softer,  more  touching, 
and  (dare  I  say  it  ?)  more  elegiac.  And  then  the  autumnal  tints  that 
linger  on  the  foliage,  —  deep  red  and  orange  glittering  through  the 
dusky  pine  and  &,  like  some  mysterious  fire  streaming  over  the 
mountains.  Is  there  a  landscape-painter  devoted  to  his  art,  and  eager 
to  associate  her  with  fresh  and  undiscovered  beauty,  let  him  come 
hither  and  take  delight  in  the  wild  but  incomparable  bed  of  the  foam- 
ing Iser.  He  shall  do  himself  some  service,  but  the  world  more ;  and 
they  shall  reward  him  better  than  the  poor  author  who  lacks  the  ability 
to  present  a  true  and  satisfying  picture  of  this  romantic  and  sublimest 
portion  of  neglected  Bohemia. 

We  proceeded  on  our  way,  with  the  true  Bohemian  step,  that  is  to 
Bay,  running  rather  than  walking,  still  ascending  and  descending, 
now  amongst  scattered  groups  of  houses,  now  through  villages  with 
churches  and  chapels,  across  smaU  bridges  and  wooden  pathways,  by 
mshing  saw-mills,  by  fulling  and  glass-cutting  mills,  until  we  reached 
St.  Stephen's  height.  The  sun  was  hastening  to  his  repose,  but  illu- 
minating the  widely  extending  prospect  before  quitting  the  scene 
entirely.  Before  us,  covered  with  a  light  blue  mantle,  rose  the  lofty 
cone  of  Jeschken ;  at  a  lesser  distance,  in  part  dark  violet,  in  part 
deep  black,  was  an  irregtdar  hilly  district,  whose  countless  points  of 
land  sparkled  like  steel  in  the  sunshine.    In  the  valleys,  night  had 
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already  appeared,  attended  by  white  streaks  of  vapour,  that  represented 
spirits.  The  view  was  grand  and  most  peculiar;  so  strange,  so  chaotic 
and  primeval,  that  we  were  both  suddenly  impressed  with  the  deepest 
awe.  We  stood  in  the  heart  of  the  Bohemian  villages.  All  that  re- 
ceived light  above  us  at  the  mountain  edge,  all  that  steamed  beneath 
our  feet  in  the  gloomy  valleys,  were  genuine  Bohemian  villages, 
attractive  yet  repulsive,  uncanny-looking,  yet  most  alluring. 

Upon  a  small  ridge  of  the  hill  stood,  as  usual,  a  custom-house.  An 
old  Bohemian,  with  a  manly  and  open  countenance  advanced  towards 
us,  whilst  we  were  still  revelling  in  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

"  Does  the  path  lead  to  Tiefenbach  ?  "  we  asked  the  official. 

"  At  your  service,*'  he  answered,  in  a  friendly  tone.  "  Whence 
come  you  ?  " 

We  named  Neuwald. 

**  Ah !  Been  to  see  the  glass-works !  A  splendid  sight ! " 

We  agreed  with  the  officer  of  police,  and  then  inquired  how  long 
it  would  take  us  to  reach  Tiefenbach. 

^^  Ah,  you  see,"  replied  our  new  acquaintance,  'Uhat  just  depends 
upon  yourselves.  Put  a  brisk  foot  forwards,  and  in  a  good  hour  you 
are  in  Tiefenbach.  If  you  saunter  like  a  fine  gentleman,  it  shall 
itake  you  full  two." 

We  thanked  the  man  for  his  civility  and  information,  and  were 
already  a  step  or  two  forwards  in  our  deep  descent. 

*'  Beg  pardon,  gentlemen,"  began  the  custom-house  officer  anew ; 
"  you  are  no  subjects  of  the  Emperor  ?  " 

'*  I  am  a  Saxon,"  said  my  Grerman  companion. 

^' Ask  your  pardon  a  thousand  times,  gentlemen  !"  exclaimed  the 
speaker,  taking  off  his  hat.  *'  Saxony  must  be  a  fine  country,  and  so 
free  too  I    Are  you  going  much  further  into  the  kingdom  ?  " 

«  Possibly." 

"Pleasant  journey,  gentlemen,  and  good  quarters!  But  stay  a 
moment.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  lodge  well,  and  to  quaff  a  pitcher  of 
good  Austrian,  go  on,  it  may  be  a  mile  further  to  the  fir-wood,  where 
you  shall  see  the  sign  of  the  Paddle-staff.  Pll  warrant  you'll  find 
quality  company  at  the  Paddle-staff,  and  first-rato  people  from  the 
great  spinning-mills.  Pleasant  journey,  gentlemen.  Gt>d  be  with 
you!" 

The  instructions  of  a  Bohemian  official  may  be  relied  upon.  We 
resolved  at  once,  in  spite  of  the  distance,  and  the  rugged  road  which 
we  were  sure  awaited  us,  to  trudge  on  to  the  fir-wood,  and  to  resign 
ourselves  to  the  ^ood  keeping  of  the  Paddle-staff.  We  rather  leaped 
than  walked  into  the  wild  but  in  many  parts  richly  cultivated  valley 
of  the  black  Desse. 

Meanwhile  night  came  on ;  the  stars  shone  brightly,  but  the  air 
was  very  cold.  The  mountains,  strewn  with  grotesque  groupings  of 
rock,  with  their  numerous  side  valleys,  stepped  forth  in  dusky  so^ess 
from  the  moving  greyness  of  the  night.  We  could  only,  alas  I  guess 
at  the  loveliness  of  this  endless  valley ;  but  we  were  soon  amply  in- 
demnified by  the  singular  view  of  Tiefenbach,  that  most  busy  of 
Bohemian  watering-places. 
The  Bohemian  is  ^ed  lazy,  and  the  charge  that  is  brought  against 
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him  is  not  wholly  without  foundation.  It  is  true  that  he  quietly  lets 
things  come  to  him ;  but  once  engaged  in  the  practice  of  an  art,  and 
there  is  no  one  who  shall  outstrip  him  in  the  prosecution  of  it.  Like 
all  Sdavoniansy  he  possesses  an  extraordinary  talent  of  imitation, 
and  a  quick  eye  for  artifices,  which  he  knows  how  to  exercise  for  his 
advantage.  Manufactories,  although  less  numerous  and  extended 
than  in  Saxony,  hare  still  secured  a  firm  footing  in  Bohemia  ;  and 
the  land  itself,  rich  in  its  powerful  and  many  mountain  streams,  is 
favonrahle  to  the  establishment  of  great  works  which  require  the 
energy  of  the  watery  element  to  give  them  activity.  The  Bohemian 
avails  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  harmless  water  rather  than  of  the 
costly  steam-engine ;  and  hence  it  is  that  one  perceives,  in  most  of 
the  valleys  watered  by  brooks  and  streams,  high,  many-fioored  manu- 
factories, in  which  such  an  occupation  as  cotton-spinning  and  cloth* 
shearing  are  most  industriously  pursued. 

The  magnificent  valley  of  the  Desse  with  its  rapid  waters,  seem 
created  for  the  establishment  of  such  factories  ;  and  the  Bohemian, 
who  is  ever  a  Speculating  character  when  once  roused,  has  not  been 
slow  to  perceive  and  use  his  opportunity.  We  counted  not  fewer 
than  six  considerable  establishments  which  already  in  the  distance, 
looked  out  unto  the  dark  night,  like  fairy  palaces  built  in  the  air,  in 
which  elves  and  fairies  and  the  spirits  of  the  mountain  are  wont  to 
hold  their  nightly  festivals. 

After  a  long  and  fatiguing  march,  the  narrow  valley  was  suddenly 
closed  by  a  colossal  edifice,  ornamented  with  a  tower.  The  red  light 
which  streamed  from  its  side  wing  explained  its  destination,  although 
at  first  we  were  held  in  doubt  respecting  it,  by  a  shrill  and,  at  a  dis- 
tance, melodious  tone,  which  issued,  we  thought,  from  the  building. 
Upon  our  nearer  approach  the  sound  degenerated  into  a  noise  caused 
by  the  quick  revolutions  of  a  gigantic  iron  wheel.  The  street,  here 
assuming  the  shape  of  a  bad  highway,  curved  into  a  kind  of  side 
vaUey,  from  which  there  poured  a  quick  and  vigorous  rivulet. 
Houses  lay  on  all  sides,  and  further  away,  towards  the  closing  moun- 
tains, were  more  and  less  clear  points  of  light.  Every  thing  an- 
nounced the  presence  and  activity  of  human  beings.  From  a  large 
stone  building  issued  the  hollow  buzz  of  many  voices ;  two  or  three 
jaded  horses  were  satisfying  their  hunger  from  a  manger,  close  to 
which  stood  a  jolly-looking  fellow  smoking  his  wooden  pipe.  We 
had  arrived,  without  hurt  or  accident,  at  the  Paddle-staff, 

The  inn  was  crowded  with  guests  —  a  confusion  of  all  sorts  of 
people.  It  is  true  there  were  few  of  what  is  generally  called  genbug 
thwe.  Half-civilised  factory  men  or  secretaries  (as  I  heard  some  of 
them  called),  or  whatever  else  they  might  be,  made  a  great  noise,  and 
seemed  to  be  the  spokesmen  for  the  rest.  In  one  corner  of  the  room 
a  few  Bohemian  boors  were  taking  their  pleasure  out  of  a  drunken 
butcher  —  a  perfect  model  for  Caliban  —  whose  wits  were  running 
wild  in  loose  and  profane  ribaldry.  The  whole  company  smoked  so 
fearfully,  that  upon  our  entrance  we  could  at  first  distinguish  only  a 
mass  of  human  figures,  moving  through  the  grey  atmosphere,  in 
which  the  tallow  candles  burned  with  a  very  sickly  light« 
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The  bel&ted  guests  caused  a  slight  interruption  to  the  hubbub.  A 
man>  whom  we  accounted  our  host,  stepped  up  to  us  with  many  pro- 
found bows,  kicked  out  his  hind  leg,  and  asked  our  pleasure.  At  ihe 
moment  every  one  was  silent  but  the  besotted  butcher,  every  eye  was 
turned  towards  us,  measuring  us  from  head  to  foot,  and  seemingly 
with  the  greatest  curiosity.  The  landlord  made  another  low  bow,  and 
again  asked  our  pleasure.  My  companion  looked  at  me  smilingly,  as 
I  regarded  our  host  with  suspicion. 

«  Why  do  we  cause  this  sudden  silence?"  I  half  whispered  in 
English. 

*'  m  wager  you  a  hundred  pounds,"  replied  my  friend,  in  the  same 
tone,  *^  that  they  mistake  us." 

^<  We  shall  see,"  said  I,  turning  to  the  landlord,  whose  gaze  was 
fixed  upon  me  with  the  greatest  interest.  ^'  Well,"  I  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  master  of  the  house,  ^^  our  pleasure  is  to  have  as  good  a 
supper  as  you  can  put  before  us,  a  generous  glass  of  beer,  and  then  a 
wholesome  bed  to  pass  the  night  on." 

A  scrape  of  the  foot  and  a  sly  laugh  was  the  acquiescing  answer; 
but  this  was  quickly  accompanied  by  the  following  words : 

<'  Ah,  sir,  you  are  a  great  wag.  You  come  a  great  way,  dr,  don*t 
you?" 

<^Yes;  tolerably  far:  but  now,  sir  host,  as  you  have  heard  our 
pleasure,  as  quickly  as  you  can,  attend  to  it." 

<'  Now,  don't  take  it  rude  of  me,  sir  ;  but  tell  me  honestly,  are  you 
not  a  wedding  bidder  ?" 

^<  A  what  I"  I  exclaimed,  laughing  aloud,  until  the  landlord  him- 
self was  obliged  to  join  in,  and,  with  him,  all  the  previously  silent 
guests.  ''A  wedding  bidder !"  The  landlord  read  in  my  astonished 
face  the  mistake  he  had  committed.  He  held  his  peace  with  the  best 
grace  he  could  command,  and  conducted  us  immediately  with  many 
apologies  to  a  comer  of  the  room  where  stood  an  unoccupied  table.  In 
another  minute  or  two  he  placed  firesh  lights  before  us. 

^^  But  tell  me,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  could  not  be  heard  by 
any  but  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  '4f  you  are  no  wedding 
bidder,  why  do  you  go  dressed  as  one  ?  " 

"  How  so  ?  "  I  asked  the  man,  puzsded  to  know  to  which  portion  of 
my  attire  he  referred.  The  landlord  laughed,  and  pointed  to  my 
breast.' 

"Ah!"  said  he,  '^what  means  that  little  fir-branch?"  and  he 
winked  his  eye  knowingly  at  the  same  time.  His  hand  touched  a 
small  branch  of  a  tree,  which,  on  account  of  its  singularity,  I  had 
broken  off  on  my  journey,  and  had  stuck  into  my  coat  for  want  of  a 
better  place.  Upon  explaining  the  history  of  the  branch  amidst 
renewed  laughter,  I  learned  from  our  honest  landlord  that  it  is 
the  custom,  in  these  mountain  valleys,  for  the  man  who  bids  the 
wedding  guests  to  a  marriage  to  wear  upon  his  breast  a  green  fir- 
sprig,  which  is  usually  bound  round  with  a  red  fillet  of  mlk.  The 
latter,  in  our  case,  was  indeed  wanting ;  but  the  landlord  concluded, 
from  its  absence,  that  we  had  come  from  remote  parts,  where  the 
silken  band  might  be  dispensed  with. 

After  this  agreeable  interlude  we  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  our 
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host.  He  answered  our  questions  with  the  utmost  readiness  and 
good  willy  and  was  full  of  praise  of  the  great  spinning  manufactury 
at  which  we  had  arrived^  and  which  he  boasted  had  not  its  equal  in 
the  world. 

''It  is  a  pity,"  said  he,  ''that  you  had  not  come  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  sooner.  The  Baron  was  here,  who  lives  above  in  yonder  fine 
house,  and  he  would  have  been  glad  to  show  the  gentlemen  over  the 
factory  as  early  as  they  pleased  to-morrow  morning.  But  I  dare  say 
we  can  manage  it  now.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  it,  I  will  send  your 
names  to  the  Baron.  Oh,  he  is  a  splendid  fellow  I  Kind-hearted 
and  good  —  a  true-bom  nobleman ! "  -^ 

Our  time,  or  rather  that  of  my  travelling  companion,  was  scantily 
measured  out ;  but  water-wheels  were  nodding,  spindles  and  cylinders 
were  whipping ;  a  large  and  crowded  factory  —  a  smaU  world,  in  the 
contemplation  of  which  both  of  us  took  delight,  stood  before  us,  and 
we  formed  our  determination.  Meanwhile  the  landlord  had  covered 
the  table.  A  stout  Bohemian  girl,  with  a  dark  countenance,  and 
raven  black  hair,  with  a  black  velvet  band  and  golden  medal  about 
her  robust  neck,  approached  us  with  highly  seasoned  dishes— just  as 
the  Bohemian  loves  to  eat  them  —  and  wi^ed  us,  in  a  friendly  voice, 
"  a  good  appetite  "  for  our  luxurious  repast. 

Every  thing  was  thoroughly  Bohemian,  -—  the  apartment,  the 
doings,  the  people,  and,  most  of  all,  our  night  quarters,  of  which  more 
anon.  Outside  the  house,  nationality  was  as  distinctly  impressed. 
Notes  from  a  violin  came  across  the  rapid  stream,  to  which  a  clear 
voice  sung  some  bold  Bohemian  ballad.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
complete  a  picture  as  novel  to  me  as  it  was  origin^  and  picturesque* 
Of  the  company  present,  many  listened  to  fearful  tales  of  robberies 
and  murders  which  had  come  to  pass  in  the  neighbourhood  a  short 
time  before.  One  read  aloud  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  six-fold 
murderer,  (written  in  prose  and  verse,)  who  had  been  hanged  two 
days  before.  The  whole  scene  would  have  afforded  no  little  enjoyment, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  overpowering  tobacco-smoke,  and  the  unbear- 
able dmnken  butcher,  who  tumbled  about  the  room  like  an  animated 
beer  barrel,  and  would  get  into  conversation  with  every  body.  To 
escape  this  gentleman's  civilities  we  were  at  length  compelled  to  visit 
our  sleeping-room.  A  pretty  bedchamber,  with  a  charming  prospect 
towards  the  vale  of  Desse,  was  assigned  to  us ;  not,  however,  without 
the  intimation  given,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  we  should  find  in  it  a 
third  companion  for  the  night.  It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps, 
that  in  the  villages  and  towns  of  Bohemia,  people  of  both  sexes  sleep 
unconcernedly  in  the  same  room,  whether  it  be  a  large  saloon  or  the 
smallest  chamber.  I  mentioned  the  custom  to  a  German  friend  with 
some  expressions  of  surprise.  "  Why  should  it  not  be  so?"  was  his 
reply.  "  Have  we  not  myriads  of  priests,  and  confessionals  in  super- 
abundance ?  How  should  the  former  be  paid,  and  the  latter  filled,  if 
there  were  not  a  great  deal  to  confess  and  much  to  absolve  ?  Could 
our  numerous  clergy  look  so  cheerful  and  contented  with  less  sin  and 
repentance?''  The  words  were  somewhat  harsh,  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  oftener  than  once  heard  the  clergy  of  Bohemia  openly 
accused  of  being  the  originators  of  this  national  but  unseemly  custom, 
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We  \^ere  obliged  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  a  practice  which  prevailed 
wherever  we  travelled  in  Bohemia  (except  in  Prague  and  the  watering- 
places),  and  we  made  no  opposition  on  the  occasion  of  which  I  speak. 
As  it  happened,  however,  our  companion  for  this  time  was  a  gentlemaD^ 
and  not  a  ladj. 

About  midnight  we  were  disturbed  by  the  shrill  tones  of  a  bell.  It 
was  the  signal  for  changing  hands  in  the  manufactory.  Those  who 
laboured  up  to  midnight  were  relieved  by  others  who  quitted  their 
beds  at  the  same  hour.  Modem  competition  and  speculation  do  not 
allow  one  minute  to  be  lost,  but  compel  their  tributaries  to  unin- 
terrupted villanage.  Shortly  after  the  bell  had  given  its  last  sound, 
the  door  of  the  bedroom  creaked,  and  our  promised  companion  sought 
his  pillow  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

The  bright  and  early  morning  presented  to  us  a  new  guest  in  these 
mountain  regions — winter.  Mountain  and  valley  were  covered  with 
a  glittering  network  of  frost, — the  water-troughs  and  the  very 
windows  were  frozen.  The  pure  serene  air,  however,  promised  us  a 
fine  day,  and  enabled  us  to  take  no  thought  of  the  suspicious 
appearances  on  the  small  glass- panes. 

'^  I  tell  you  what,"  said  my  companion,  putting  his  nose  out  of  bed, 
"it  is  absurd  to  think  of  sending  to  the  Baron.  You  won't 
catch  him  leaving  his  snug  box  up  there  to  walk  us  over  the  factory 
this  cold  morning.  Let  us  take  our  luck,  and  go  to  the  factory  alone. 
They'll  never  think  of  refusing  us  admittance,  especially  if  you  stand 
foremost,  for  you  look  like  a  personage  of  distinction." 

"  Or  a  wedding  bidder,"  added  I,  interrupting  him.  "  Do  as  you 
will,  but  let  us  lose  no  time." 

My  friend  was  right.  We  were  received  politely  at  the  factory. 
The  secretary,  who  was  already  in  attendance,  sent  our  names  up  to 
the  Baron,  and  then  conducted  us  himself  through  the  various  chambers 
of  the  extensive  building.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  cer- 
tainly very  artistically  constructed  water-mill,  which  by  itself  sets  the 
whole  of  the  monster  machinery  in  motion.  I  know  too  little  of  the 
matter  to  dare  to  speak  with  authority  respecting  it,  or  to  hope  to 
give  sound  information  to  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  such  par* 
ticulars.  More  important  than  the  machinery  are  to  me  the  results 
with  which  such  machinery  is  necessarily  accompanied.  There  were 
some  sixty  cnrding  machines  in  operation,  which  drew  the  raw  cotton 
up  in  fiakes  from  a  species  of  trough,  and  deposited  it  again  in  broad 
woolly  bands  in  another  reservoir  from  which  it  was  drawn  ready  for 
spinning.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  building  were  filled  with 
spinning  machines,  two  thirds  of  which  were  rendered  useless  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  water.  All  the  machines  in  operation 
employed  about  400  persons ;  could  all  be  rendered  available,  600  hands 
would  be  required;  and  how  few,  compared  with  the  number  of 
whizzing  spindles,  160  of  which  arc  set  in  motion  by  the  working  of 
a  single  machine — tended  by  a  boy. 

The  secretary  entered  unasked  upon  the  details  of  the  establish- 
ment. We  learned  from  him  that  the  owner  of  this  cotton  manufac- 
tory (the  largest,  as  it  is  said,  in  Bohemia)  is  the  rich  banker  of 

Vienna,  Mr.M ,  and  that  the  steel  and  iron  work  of  the  machinery 

alone  cost  upwards  of  80,000/. 
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''A  large  sum,'*  said  my  companion. 

"Nothmg  to  signify,"  replied  the  secretary.  "  Tlie  Baron  makes 
the  thing  answer  well.  You  see  labour  is  very  cheap.  We  employ  only 
boj8  and  poor  wenches  to  attend  the  machines,  for  grown  up  people  are 
of  no  use  to  us.  We  tried  it  on  at  first ;  but  we  had  so  many  broken 
arms  and  legs^  that  it  cost  the  Baron  more  in  doctors'  bills  than  the 
creatures  earned.  ^This  will  never  do/  says  he;  ^this  work  will 
make  a  bankrupt  of  us  in  less  than  no  time.  We  must  get  brisk  lads. 
They  have  supple  limbs,  can  stoop  and  escape  in  a  moment,  and  if 
any  chance  to  suffer,  we  shall  be  let  off  cheaper  in  the  end.  There 
are  plenty  of  poor  who  will  be  glad  to  earn  a  few  pence,  and  poverty 
is  always  moderate  in  its  demands  and  wishes.'  Since  that  time  two 
thirds  of  our  hands  have  been  made  up  of  boys,  girls  and  children^ 
and  we  manage  cleverly  with  them^" 

The  secretary  smiled  with  true  enjoyment  as  he  pointed  with  his 
finger,  in  exemplification  of  his  words,  to  the  confused  mass  of  little 
kboorers  and  labouring  machines.  Boys  and  girls,  from  eight  to  ten 
years  old,  with  crooked  legs  and  misshapen  feet,  with  dwarfish  bodies 
even  for  their  age,  made  their  way  like  gnomes  among  the  metal 
instmments  —  shafts  and  bolts,  all  of  which  seemed  so  many  instru- 
ments of  torture,  craving  for  their  fragile  little  limbs.  My  blood 
chilled  within  me.  All  the  children  looked  pale,  scrofulous,  and  weak. 
I  could  not  fix  my  eyes  upon  a  single  exception.  Either  their  im- 
natural  condition  robbed  them  of  their  pith  and  marrow,  or  the  tainted 
atmosphere  was  carrying  on  a  slow  destruction  of  their  vitals. 

"How  often  do  these  children  work  ?"  inquired  my  friend* 

"When  they  are  in  health,  every  day,"  replied  the  secretary, 
smiling  again.  He  had  a  pleasure  in  smiling  :  there  was  a  constant 
smirk  on  his  countenance.  He  must  have  acquired  it  elsewhere — 
not  here. 

"And  when  do  they  go  to  school?"  I  asked. 

Our  conductor  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  That  is  no  affair  of  the 
Baron's,"  was  his  answer.  "The  parents  don't  trouble  themselves 
much  about  it  either,  so  long  as  the  children  can  earn  money ;  and 
as  for  the  boys  and  girls,  —  why  they,  you  know,  hate  school,  as  a 
matter  of  course." 

"And  the  authorities? — the  clergy?"  added  my  friend,  very  vio- 
lently, for  him.  **  Can  they  look  upon  such  neglect  with  quietness  ? 
or  are  they  ignorant  of  it  ?" 

"  I  can't  exactly  say,"  answered  the  secretary,  with  his  odious  smile 
again.  "  If  they  were  paid  for  it,  perhaps  the  clergy  would  bestir 
themselves  in  the  matter.   As  it  is,  they  let  things  take  their  course." 

My  friend  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  from  that  moment  lost  all 
interest  in  the  manufactory  which  he  had  entered  with  such  delight. 
We  could  not  remain  longer  in  this  cruel  house  of  punishment  for  the 
unoffending  young.  We  thanked  our  smiling  secretary  for  his  at- 
tention, and  departed.  Scarcely  were  wo  in  the  open  air,  before  my 
friend  relieved  Idmself  of  the  anger  which  had  accumulated  in  his 
honest  bosom. 

"  These  are  the  people,"  said  he,  "  who  demand  constitutions,  and 
who  talk  themselves  hoarse  to  maintain  them  when  they  have  once 
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got  them.  Here  are  the  people  who  preach  liberality  in  their  journals 
and  pulpits ;  who  do  homage  to  the  awakened  freedom  of  the  new 
generation,  and  boast  that  they  have  cast  off  for  ever  the  ancient  fusty 
chains  of  slavery.  Oh,  you  deceive  yourselves,  ye  clear-sighted  blind 
ones!  All  your  noise  and  boasting  brings  no  freedom  to  the  mi- 
serable"people  who  dwell  in  lowly  huts, — a  people  whom  you  do  not 
know,  have  never  known,  and  of  whom  you  tik.e  no  care,  for  you  have 
never  heard  their  voice ;  and  how  should  you  hear  it, — when  they 
have  no  time  to  cry  aloud,  chained  as  they  are  to  the  benches,  at  which 
they  scarcely  earn  their  daily  miserable  bread  ?  " 

During  our  short  visit  to  the  factory,*  the  bright  autumnal  sun  had 
forced  the  unexpected  and  unwelcome  winter  back  to  his  mountain 
lurking-place.  A  brisk  wind  arose,  and  formed,  of  the  dispersing 
frost-)7hite,  flocky  clouds,  which  passed  like  sheep  across  the  sky.  A 
lover  of  mountain  scenery  should  visit  this  neighbourhood  as  a 
pedestrian.  My  companion  was  charmed  with  it,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  previous  discomfort  and  present  haste,  lingered  to  make  his 
observations  upon  the  various  characteristic  formations  of  the  pri- 
mitive rock  and  the  horizontal  layers. 

The  road  from  Taunwald  to  Reichenberg  runs  through  a  number 
of  viUages,  which  for  the  most  part  join  one  another.  The  most  con- 
siderable of  them  is  Morchenstein,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Kanmiec,  with  a  church  and  chapel,  both — particularly  the  latter — 
overlooking  from  above  the  broad  and  beautiful  landscape.  Here,  too^ 
the  shuttle  and  the  grinding-mill,  for  the  most  part,  give  nourishment 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  cultivation  of  the  land  is  unimportant, 
although  the  industry  of  the  people  and  their  need  have  taken  pos- 
session, for  the  purposes  of  tillage,  of  every  serviceable  spot  of  ground 
up  to  the  steepest  margins  of  the  rock.  Intercourse  increased.  We 
met  again  light  waggons  that  dragged  their  frail  contents  in  an  in- 
conceivable manner  safely  over  the  rocky  and  ill-made  road,  here  and 
there  repaired,  as  it  would  seem,  by  left-off  boots  and  shoes,  instead  of 
stones.  It  occurred  to  my  companion  that  a  speculative  pedlar  might 
start  a  good  trade  here  with  little  trouble.  At  Morchenstein,  our 
roads  divided;  official  duties  called  my  friend  back  to  Lusatia. 
Whilst  he  started  with  redoubled  speed  towards  the  Bohemian  Man' 
Chester,  I  struck  off  at  a  path  at  which  a  sign-post  stood  with  the 
words  "  Cesta  do  Gablonze"  written  upon  it.  Towards  Gablonz  I 
desired  to  bend  my  steps ; — first,  that  I  might  enter  the  territory  of 
the  Iser  from  another  point ;  and  secondly,  to  find  myself  in  a  district 
of  Bohemia  which  has  played  a  momentous,  if  only  a  short  part  in 
the  eventful  history  of  Germany. 
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I. 

It  fell  upon  the  night, 
And  through  its  dark  entangled  hair 
Passing  like  a  maiden's  finger  bare, 

It  struck  the  earth  with  quick  delight, 

Endjmion> 

n. 

Lightly  fell  it  as  the  dew, 
Softer  was  the  waking  touch  it  had  ; 

With  its  low  trail  it  ever  drew 
A  smile  into  the  heart  of  shade, 

Endjmion, 

m. 

On  the  grass  it  trembled 
And  moved  along  among  the  silent  trees, 

And  swept  over  the  sullen  leaves 
In  the  vale,  like  fiocks  assembled 
By  the  shepherd  breeze, 

Endjmion. 

IV. 

With  a  swift  inclining 

Glides  it  toward  the  dewy  woods, 
With  serpent-coil  and  serpent-shining, 
Over  the  floods, 

End3miion. 

V. 

It  search'd  their  inmost  bowers, 
And  like  a  tone  upon  the  silence,  fell 
Into  each  dewy  cave  and  holy  dell. 

And  drew  its  hand  across  the  face  of  flowers, 

Endymion. 
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VI. 

To  a  hill  it  crept. 
The  which  an  oak's  huge  arms  enclose ; 
Shadowy  fall  the  earth-seeking  boughs. 

And  below  all  softly  slept 

Endjrmion. 

vn. 

Since  fall  of  day, 
And  the  early  moon  hath  shone, 

Fair  and  chill  as  dreaming  clay, 
Sleepeth  soft,  sleepeth  alone, 

Endymion. 

vni. 

It  fell  upon  his  brow, 
It  fell  upon  his  dark  and  cover'd  eye ; 
Beneath  the  warm  wing  of  his  lid 
It  softly  slid, 

Endymion. 

IX* 

The  coldly-kissing  ray 
His  features  fair  yet  whiter  made ; 

His  wet  locks  gone  astray 
To  the  dark  ground  gave  cUirker  shade, 

Endymion. 

X. 

The  while  he  doth  recline. 
Deepen  from  the  trees  the  shadows  fine^ 
Lighten  from  the  sky  the  pale  moon-rays, 
Shedding  unearthly  grace, 

Endymion. 

XI. 

Not  one  shaft  alone 
Glances  from  the  clouds  upon  the  woods; 
All  the  earth  and  sky,  the  moonlight  floods. 
Gazing  upon 

Endymion. 
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xn. 


Through  the  charm'd  tree 
Streaming,  leaf  and  bough  it  seems  to  wake» 
Bound  it  lying  folded  like  a  lake. 

That  she  full  clear  maj  see 

Endymion« 

xin. 

Then  the  light  and  dew 
Mingling  scatter  forth  a  dream-like  huCi^ 

Falling  on  his  cheek,  a  chilly  vest, 
Earth-enveil'd  he  lies,  and  heayen-carest, 

Endymion. 

XIV. 

Sound  like  a  step  is  heard 
Beating  the  silent  earth  with  busy  feet. 
Hunter-like  falling,  rising  still  and  fleet, 

'Neath  the  moon-raining  sky, 

Endymion. 

XV. 

Garments  appear  and  fade, 
Fluttering,  cleaving  through  the  wondering  trees, 
And  on  the  eager  quick-pursuing  breeze 
Tresses  are  laid, 

Endymion. 

XVI. 

Now  the  light  intense 
Bises  roundly  into  form  and  face, 
Folded  about  a  garment  and  a  sense, 

A  robe  of  gmce, 

Endymion. 

XVIL 

Best  the  pale  feet, 
Glancing  from  the  gloomy  touch  of  nighty 
Falls  the  long  tress,  trailing  like  a  light: 

The  moon  hath  come  to  meet 

Endymion* 
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xviu. 

She  came  all  swift  and  bold, 
And  arrowy  rajs  she  at  her  girdle  had, 
Wherewith  she  pierceth  through  the  shade 

That  doth  her  path  enfold, 

Endymion. 


XIX. 

But  the  heavenly  beam 
Which  within  her  as  a  soul  doth  move, 
And  without  dotb  swathe  her  as  a  sense, 
Was  of  a  keenness  too  intense 

A  mortal  vision  to  beseem. 
And  of  a  lustre  all  too  cold  for  love, 

Endymion. 


Then  she  backward  drew, 
And  threw  the  golden  shadow  of  her  hair 
Across  her  face ;  but  'twas  too  bright  in  hue 
Such  glory  to  impair, 

Endymion. 


Trembling  now  and  shy. 
She  puts  her  glory  and  her  terror  by ; 

And  with  a  sudden  earth-born  fear, 
She  Btarteth  back — yet  ever  lingereth  near 

Endymion. 


Then  through  her  motions  rung 
A  music  she  could  not  repress, 

That  spoke  her  love  with  softer  tongue; 
The  heavy  dew  of  tenderness, 

'Neath  which  a  still  night-flower  she  hung, 
Gave  her  a  gentle  grace, 

Endymion* 
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XXIII. 


Anon  more  brave, 
Seeing  he  is  on  sleep  intent, 

She  his  hand  doth  coyly  crave, 
While  silence  maketh  soft  descent, 

Endymion. 

XXIV. 

And  o'er  his  slumber  deep. 
Bending,  she  doth  touch  his  sealed  eyes. 
Still  dost  thou  sleep  ? 
Waken  to  a  glad  surprise, 

Endymion. 


Gerabd  Fbajnklin. 


AUTHOR'S  DIET. 

An  author  lives  upon  the  breath  of  fame ! 

Poor  diet,  by-the-bye  —  but  that's  no  matter : 
Beef-steaks  and  beer  are  things  too  coarse  to  name 

He  wouldn't  write  so  well  if  he  was  fatter  ! 
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BT  A  PEKIPATICIAN. 


No.  V. 
CHAPTER  n. 

THE  TUBKKBY's  DAUQHTER. 

I  SMOKED  three  pipes  that  night,  and  I  mention  the  circumstance  to 
show  how  trivial  circumstances  often  lead  to  very  important  events  ; 
for  if  I  had  not  smoked  that  third  pipe,  I  should  not  have  met  with 
the  little  accident  that  has  given  rise  to  the  above  observation.    In 
talking  of  smoking,  I  must  say  that  there  is  something  very  soothing 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pipe ;  as  to  your  cigars,  and  cheroots,  and  such 
things,  they  are  mere  vanities ;  there's  nothing  like  a  clean  white 
pipe,  with  its  taper  waist,  and  graceful  bend  in  the  back.    It  certainly 
is  a  great  help  to  contemplation.     And  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  in  all  countries  there  exists  a  practice  either  of  smoking  tobacco, 
or  chewing  a  betel  nut,  or  sipping  strong  tea,  or  doing  a  something 
wliich  is  midway  between  employment  and  absolute  idleness.  Besides, 
the  fumes  of  tobacco  have  a  narcotic  effect,  which  lulls  the  irritability 
of  the  nerves,  whether  arising  from  mental  or  corporeal  causes  ;  and 
the  little  fussy  manipulation  required,  of  filling  your  pipe,  and  taking 
a  few  whifis ;  laying  it  down  and  taking  it  up  again  ;  knocking  your 
half-smoked  tobacco  more  closely  together ;  managing  your  pipe  grace- 
fully, caressing  it,  and  so  on, — I  say,  that  all  these  little  actions  be- 
guile one  of  the  tediousness  of  time,  which,  Heaven  knows,  sits  hea- 
vily enough  on  us  sometimes  in  this  weary  prison  I 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  had  just  got  to  the  end  of  my  third  pipe, 
and  was  thinking  very  earnestly  of  Ned — for  I  liked  the  young  fellow 
— and  of  the  cruelty  of  shutting  such  a  buoyant  young  spirit  as  his 
in  a  debtor's  prison  for  life,  perhaps,  when  I  fell  into  a  little  doze, 
and  my  pipe  falling  down  on  the  stone  floor  awoke  me.  I  cannot  ex- 
press in  words  the  sudden  shock  and  affliction  that  the  sight  of  that 
broken  pipe  caused  me.  I  was  dreaming — or  fancying,  half-asleep 
and  half-awake — that  Ned  had  climbed  the  high  wall  of  the  prison, 
and  had  reached  the  revolving  iron  spikes  at  the  top,  when,  the  spikes 
turning  round,  he  had  lost  his  hold,  and  had  fallen  into  the  yard 
below,  where  he  was  dashed  to  pieces  I  The  little  crash  of  my  pipe 
on  the  flags  concun*ing  with  this  point  of  my  dream,  struck  me  pain- 
fully, and  seemed  like  an  evil  omen  of  the  fate  of  Ned's  enterprise.  I 
was  fidgety^  and  as  the  fire  had  gone  out— for  I  was  rather  short  of 
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coals  jnst  then — I  did  not  like  my  solitude,  so  I  thought  I  would  see 
if  the  shop  was  open,  and  get  another  pipe. 

Yerj  luckily,  as  I  thought,  for  me,  though,  as  it  proved,  more 
lackilj  for  others,  I  found  the  shop  not  shut  up,  and  Nancy  alone  in 
it,  clearing  the  counter  before  closing  the  door  for  the  night.  I  saw 
in  a  moment  she  was  yery  restless ;  and  when  her  eye  caught  sight  of 
me,  as  I  came  into  the  light,  she  blushed,  and  looked  in  an  alarmed 
manner  to  the  inner  room,  where  her  mother  was  sitting  ;  it  was  her 
father^s  turn  that  night  at  the  gate,  so  he  was  not  there.  There  was 
a  flap  on  the  counter,  turning  backwards,  to  let  persons  in  or  out  of 
the  sacred  interior  within,  and  which  was  of  course  open  at  the  bottom, 
the  flap  forming  part  of  the  counter  when  closed.  Paying  a  little  com- 
pliment to  Nancy,  I  asked  for  a  pipe ;  but  before  she  gave  it  to  me, 
she  went  into  the  inner  room,  and  asked  her  mother  whether  she 
should  open  the  new  box,  as  they  were  much  better  than  the  others  ? 

"  To  be  sure  not,  silly  girl,"  said  her  mother,  in  a  half-whisper ; 
"  use  up  all  the  old  ones  first ;  you  will  never  make  your  fortune  by 
shop-keeping  that  way,  Nancy." 

"  Ah  !  mother,"  said  the  sly  puss,  "  you  can't  expect  me  to  be  so 
clever  as  you :"  and  as  she  said  this,  with  her  elbow  she  just  gave 
the  open  door  a  little  twitch,  as  if  accidentally,  which  caused  it  to 
dose  nearly ;  and  in  a  moment  she  took  a  bundle  from  a  comer  and 
thrust  it  softly  under  the  counter,  where  the  flap  was,  so  that  it  was 
easy  for  me  to  take  it  up. 

"  What  do  you  shut  the  door  for  ?**  said  her  mother,  from  the 
inner  room. 

"  Nothing,  mother,  it  caught  my  dress,  I  suppose.  Til  just  give 
the  gentleman  his  pipe."  Taking  down  a  quantity,  she  told  me  aloud 
to  choose  one,  and  making  as  much  clatter  with  them  as  she  could, 
she  said  to  me  in  a  whisper -~ 

''  Take  away  the  bundle — quick !"  at  the  same  time  giving  it  a  push 
with  her  foot,  so  that  it  was  thrust  outside.  She  was  going  to  say 
something  more,  but  in  her  hurry,  forgetting  the  bundle  of  pipes  at 
the  edge  of  the  counter  she  whisked  them  off,  and  they  all  fell  on  to 
the  floor  with  a  terrible  smash,  which  brought  her  mother  into  the 
room  in  an  instant. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  all  that's  precious  have  you  done !  Here's 
half  a  gross  of  pipes  broken  all  to  bits !  What  will  your  father  say  ?" 

'^  I  hope  there's  one  left  for  me,"  said  I,  in  a  laughing  way,  wishing 
to  divert  the  mother's  anger  from  Nancy;  but  sadly  pei*plexed  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  bundle  close  to  my  feet,  while  poor  Nancy 
was  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  trembling  with  fear  lest  her  mother  should 
put  her  head  over  the  counter  and  see  the  article  prepared  for  con- 
traband exportation. 

*'  Pm  afraid  not,  Mr.  Seedy,"  said  the  mother,  as  she  picked  up  the 
pieces  very  ruefully  ;  "  but  Lord's  sake,  child  I"  seeing  her  daughter's 
perturbation,  "  you  needn't  take  on  so." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  was  the  cause  of  the  aocident,"  said  I,  giving  a  look 
at  Nancy.  '^  I  fear  it  was  her  eagerness  to  find  a  good  one  for  an  old 
friend  like  me  that  made  her  £>op  the  pipes,"  said  I,  bowing,  and 
giving  the  bundle  a  gentle  kick  behind  me. 
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"  Ah !  Mr.  Seedy,"  said  the  old  lady,  *^  you  and  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  curious  scenes  in  this  place !  But  these  times  are  not  like 
the  old  ones !  Things  get  worse  and  worse  it  seems  to  me  instead  of 
better.  There's  not  near  so  much  money  comes  into  the  building  as 
used  to.  IVe  heard  talk  too,  that  there  is  to  be  no  more  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  and  then  what  will  become  of  us !  The  parliament 
folks  ought  to  think  of  the  mischief  they  do  to  all  the  people  em- 
ployed about  the  prisons  before  they  deprive  us  of  our  bread  that 
way !  Tm  sure  the  Fleet  is  the  genteelest  prison  of  any  of  'em.  The 
Bench  to  be  sure  is  more  flashy,  and  the  country  air  there  is  better 
perhaps  for  some  people;  but  it's  not  anything  so  snug  and  com- 
fortable as  the  Fleet ;  and  then  our  place  is  so  handy,  a  friend  can 
pop  in  and  see  you  without  going  out  of  his  way ;  and  we  are  nearer 
the  markets." 

'^Yery  true,"  said  I,  heartily  wishing  the  old  lady  was  not  in^snch 
a  chatty  humour. 

^' And  I  think,  too,"  said  she,  '^that  the  Fleet  is  more  respectable 
than  the  Bench,  though  Mrs.  Strongbolt — she  they  call  Brandy- 
faced-Kitty — will  have  it  that  all  the  lords  and  such  like  go  to  the 
Bench,  because  it's  more  stylish  than  our  place ;  — but  lor !  what's  in 
that  ?  Don't  they  send  people  there  for  libels,  and  assaults,  and  all 
sorts  of  swindling !  which  must  make  the  company  very  promiscuous 
to  my  taste.  But  with  us  there's  nobody  allowed  to  come  in  but 
gentlemen,  who  of  course  can't  help  getting  into  debt,  as  is  natural  to 
a  gentleman,  and  they  ought  to  be  pitied  instead  of  being  put  in 
prison ;  though  of  course,  inside  it's  different ;  and  I  think  that  any 
one  not  paying  what  he  owes  here^  ought  to  be  punished,  and  shut  up 
in  the  strong-room." 

"Better  not  trust  them,"  said  I. 

"  And  then  we  might  shut  up  our  shop ! — No,  Mr.  Seedy,  (nredit  is 
the  soul  of  trade,  as  my  husband  says ;  and  that's  why  we  always  give 
credit  in  the  most  liberal  manner  to  all  those  who  we  know  can  pay. 
—  Nancy,  what  are  you  fidgetting  about  so  for?— As  I  was  saying, 
no  one  is  confined  here  except  for  debt,  or  for  what  they  call  con- 
tempts of  court ;  which  is  proper,  Mr.  Seedy,  as  it  stands  to  reason 
th^t  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  judges  don't  like  to  have  contempt 
shown  to  them ;  we  shouldn't  like  it  ourselves !" 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  I ... . 

"  Just  as  you  say,  Mr.  Seedy ;  I  don't  think  it's  of  much  use  some- 
times ;  and  I  must  say,  it  seems  rather  hard  to  keep  a  poor  man  in 
prison  for  not  doing  what  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  do.  There  was 
poor  Captain  Hardfast — he  was  in  for  near  fifteen  years,  and  was 
found  deistd  in  his  bed — starved  to  death,  some  say; — but  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  the  rights  of  it — I  often  used  to  ask  my  husband  about 
him,  and  he  always  told  me  that  he  was  committed  for  not  paying 
costs  ;  I  don't  know  what  costs,  but  some  costs  of  court ;  and  the  law 
courts  and  the  people  about  them,  I  understand,  are  very  particidar 
about  getting  their  own  money.  Well, — the  poor  man  had  no  money 
to  pay  the  costs,  and  so  how  could  he  do  it !  But  the  Court  said 
that  it  was  being  in  contempt  his  not  paying  them !  I'm  sure  I  don't 
understand  it : — my  husband  has  often  tried  to  explain  it  to  m^  but 
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he  neyer  cotdd.  For  my  pai-t,  as  I  said  to  biniy  it  was  more  con- 
temptible of  the  people  of  the  Court  to  be  so  hard  on  a  man  for  their 
money!  Hah  I  hah!  Mr.  Seedy.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  But  he  is 
dead  and  gone  now,  poor  man,  and  so  there's  an  end  of  that  story. 
Nancy,  my  dear,  why  don't  you  go  to  bed,  and  not  sit  up  talking  ? 
Mr.  Seedy,  as  you've  got  your  pipe,  perhaps  you'll  excuse  my  frank- 
ness^ but  you're  keeping  us  up," 

"  Can  you,"  said  I  to  Nancy,  '^  take  the  candle  and  look  in  that 
comer  for  one  of  the  Dutch  pipes  with  a  Venus  on  the  bowl  ?  " — for 
I  was  puzzled  how  to  get  the  bundle  out  through  the  door.  "Don't 
let  it  fall  down,"  said  I,  "and  go  out,  or  we  shaU  be  in  the  dark." 

The  baggage  understood  me  in  a  moment,  so  clever  and  sharp  are 
girls  when  they  are  about  any  thing  they  have  a  mind  to,  and  pre- 
tending to  stumble  over  the  broken  pipes  on  the  floor,  she  let  fall  the 
candle^  which  was  extinguished  in  a  moment.  I  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  and  picking  up  the  bundle,  I  wished  Nancy  and  her 
mother  good  night,  and  groped  my  way  out,  leaving  Mrs.  Ward  to 
scold  her  daughter  at  her  pleasure,  which  I  heard  her  do  at  a  most 
vigorous  rate  as  I  made  my  way  up  the  steps  into  the  Hall.  I  con- 
fess, as  I  found  my  way  to  my  own  room,  I  had  some  misgivings  as  to 
whether  I  was  doing  right  or  not,  for  the  abstraction  of  the  bundle 
from  the  shop,  although  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  daughter, 
seemed  to  me  to  have  a  very  unpleasant  resemblance  to  petty  larceny: 
but  as  I  was  aware  of  the  terms  on  which  Ned  and  Nancy  were,  I 
concluded  that  it  was  something  relating  to  the  understanding  be-* 
tween  them ;  so  I  quieted  any  scruples  of  conscience  on  the  score  of 
my  being  a  particeps  criminis  in  the  affair,  by  considering  that  in 
loTe  stratagems  are  lawful,  and  that  the  bundle  might  contain  some- 
thing useful  for  Ned's  intended  attempt  at  escape  from  the  prison. 
However,  as  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  examine  the  contents,  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  were  any  directions  concerning  their  use  or  destination, 
I  opened  the  bundle  as  well  as  I  could,  though  I  pricked  my  fingers 
dreadfully  with  the  pins  which  it  was  done  up  with.  I  recollected 
too  that  Ned  had  told  me  that  he  should  want  to  make  use  of  me  to 
assist  him  in  his  escape ;  so  I  thought  it  likely  that  the  bundle  might 
contain  something  for  my  own  employment  in  the  affair. 

The  first  thing  that  I  clapped  my  hand  on  was  a  lace  frill,  or  collar, 
worked  with  little  white  patches  and  sprigs,  which  had  a  very  pleasing 
effect.  I  put  it  round  my  neck ;  but  it  was  too  small,  and  it  did  not 
Beem  adapted  for  the  frill  of  a  shirt,  so  I  fished  up  something  else. 

The  next  article  spoke  for  itself ;  it  was  a  pair  of  stays.  I  began 
to  think  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  matter.  At  first, 
seeing  that  it  contained  linen  things,  I  thought  that  the  girl,  observing 
perhaps  that  my  shirt  was  somewhat  frayed  in  the  collar,  and  that 
it  wanted  a  new  front  (for  I  had  but  one,  and  when  I  wanted  it 
washed,  I  was  obliged  to  lie  in  bed  while  the  old  charwoman  washed 
it  out  in  my  hand-basin) ; — I  say,  I  guessed  that  she  had  intended  to 
make  me  a  little  present  of  linen,  as  a  sort  of  bribe  to  engage  me  to 
lend  my  assistance  to  helping  her  sweetheart  to  scale  the  wall  of  the 
prison,  for  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  he  would  be  so  rash  as  to  try 
to  pass  the  lynx-eyed  turnkeys  at  the  gate.    I  thought  there  was  no 
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great  harm  in  that  perhaps,  though  she  ought  to  have  known  that  I 
was  quite  above  receiving  anything  for  doing  a  friendly  service  to  a 
fellow-prisoner,  though  it  was  a  hazardous  one.  It  was  in  this  mind 
that  I  pulled  the  things  out  of  the  bundle ;  but  the  sight  of  the  stays 
puzzled  me,  and  as  I  have  said,  made  me  think  there  was  some 
mistake.  Or  was  it  a  little  waggery  on  the  part  of  the  jade  to  send 
me  stays  ?  for  in  truth,  I  was  always  a  little  portly  in  my  person,  con- 
stitutionally, and  not  from  good  Hving,  for  God  knows  I  had  little 
enough  of  that.  Not  to  be  behindhand,  however,  in  receiving  a  jocose 
present  good-humouredly,  I  tried  to  put  them  on  over  my  waistcoat, — 
I  had  no  coat  at  that  time,  having  sent  it  to  my  uncle  to  take  care  of, 
—and  I  wore  a  light  and  easy  dressing-gown  when  I  went  abroad; 
but  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  joke  would  not  fit ;  so  I  went  on  to 
the  next  article,  and  caught  up  a  jaunty  little  cap,  which,  however  it 
might  improve  the  look  of  Nancy's  face,  I  confess,  as  I  looked  at 
myself  in  my  sliaving-glass,  which  had  once  been  the  lid  of  a  French- 
man's snuffbox,  did  not  become  me  at  all,  which  convinced  me  that 
when  a  man  is  good-looking  for  a  man,  he  makes  a  very  uncomely 
woman.  I  thought-,  however,  that  if  it  had  been  a  little  larger  and 
thicker,  and  lined  with  some  warm  stuff,  it  might  make  me  a  v^ 
comfortable  nightcap  ;  so  I  kept  it  on,  as  there  was  nobody  to  see  me, 
to  try  how  it  felt  on  wearing. 

With  my  new  stays  under  my  chin,  and  my  fancy  cap  with  cherry- 
coloured  ribbons  on  my  head,  I  dare  say  I  cut  a  queer  figure,  had 
there  been  any  one  there  to  see  me ;  but  as  I  was  alone  I  didn't  care, 
and  I  went  on  pulling  the  things  out  of  the  bundle. 

The  next  article  of  dress  that  I  lighted  on,  I  could  not  make  out 
the  use  of  at  all  I  It  was  a  broad  band  of  linen  or  cotton,  or  some 
such  stuff,  about  four  feet  long,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  there  was  a 
pad  like  those  which  I  have- seen  used  at  a  hospital  for  broken  limbs; 
but  it  was  plumper,  and  stack  out  more  than  a  surgical  bandage ; 
besides,  its  length  was  unnecessary  for  such  a  purpose. 

I  tried  it  on  in  various  ways,  but  I  could  make  nothing  of  it.  I 
tied  it  round  my  head  and  round  my  waist,  and  everywhere,  but 
could  not  hit  on  the  use  of  it  any  way,  so  I  went  to  something  else. 
There  were  two  petticoats^  a  flannel  one  and  a  white  one.  I  put 
them  on,  and  I  thought  they  felt  rather  comfortable  than  otherwise, 
but  I  fancied  they  made  one  look  rather  a  droll  figure.  A  sort  of 
muslin  dress  with  blue  flowers  upon  it,  carefully  done  up  with  a  great 
many  pins  in  a  piece  of  whity-brown  paper,  I  tried  to  put  on,  but 
not  knowing  the  ways  of  it,  I  could  make  no  hand  of  it  at  all ;  so  I  gave 
it  up,  and  sitting  down  by  the  fire-place,  I  lighted  my  pipe  and  set 
myself  down  as  I  was,  to  consider  what  was  the  meaning  of  all  this 
and  what  was  the  object  of  the  girl  in  investing  me  with  such  an 
extraordinary  addition  to  my  wardrobe.  I  had  scarcely  smoked  a 
few  whiffs  before  my  door  was  suddenly  opened,  but  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously, and  Ned  coming  in,  closed  it  behind  him ;  but  he  no  sooner 
caught  sight  of  me  than  he  fell  as  if  he  was  shot,  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  I  feared  in  a  fit,  for  I  had  forgot  in  my  smoking  how  I  was 
apparelled,  and  lying  on  my  stone  floor  he  burst  into  such  an  immo- 
derate fit  of  laughter  that  I  thought  he  would  go  into  hysterics,  and 
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the  more  I  moved  about  the  room  seeking  for  this  thing  and  that  to 
restore  him,  the  worse  he  seemed  to  be.  At  last  he  screeched  out — 
"  Look  at  yourself  in  the  glass ! " 

I  hadn't  got  any  glass  except  the  little  one  contained  in  the  lid  of 
the  Frenchman's  snuffbox,  and  that  was  by  no  means  large  enough 
for  a  full  view  of  my  person ;  but  on  regar^ng  myself  and  my  hybrid 
dress,  I  became  aware  of  the  ludicrous  appearance  which  I  must  have 
made  in  the  eyes  of  a  second  person,  and  joining  heartily  in  the 
hiugh  at  myself  in  my  female  habiliment^  I  reached  the  other  chair 
for  Ned,  and  we  sat  down  very  sociably  together;  and  as  he  gradually 
came  to,  which  was  not,  however,  until  I  had  divested  myself  of  my 
incongruous  garments,  he  explained  the  meaning  of  it  all,  and  com- 
municated to  mc  the  plan  of  escape  which  he  and  Nancy  had  con- 
trived between  them  ;  or  rather  it  was  Nancy's  doing,  —  for  it  was 
she  who  proposed  it ;  and  I  was  to  be  a  confederate  in  the  plot.  As 
Ned  had  brought  with  him  more  than  a  pint  of  gin  in  a  fiat  stone 
bottle,  which,  although  I  was  by  no  means  addicted  to  drinking, 
looked  Yerj  cheering,  I  placed  a  tumbler  before  him,  and  took  the 
large  tea-cup  for  myself,  and  we  entered  into  the  matter  together 
very  merrily.  But  it  had  like  to  have  had  a  tragical  ending,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  sequeL 
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After  we  had  taken  a  glass  each,  and  Ned  had  made  his  joke  about 
our  being  over  our  cups,  for,  as  I  said  before,  having  only  one  tumbler, 
I  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  my  large  tea-cup  for  my  share,  which 
Ned  pleasantly  said  was  not  fair,  as  it  held  twice  as  much  as  his  glass, 
and  I  said,  to  cap  his  fun,  that  he  could  not  say  that  it  had  not  a  han- 
dle, as  it  served  as  a  handle  for  his  joke  ! — after  we  had  laughed  a 
bit  at  this — for  in  the  Fleet  we  are  glad  to  laugh  at  any  thing  —  it's 
generally  all  the  other  way  —  for  Ned  was  in  high  spirits,  and  his 
good  humour  and  the  gin-and-water  raised  mine,  he  proceeded  to 
talk  of  business ;  and  then  he  told  me  that  Nancy's  mother  had 
'twigged,"  as  he  expressed  it,  what  was  going  on ;  so  that  when  he 
had  been  down  in  the  fair  to  the  shop  for  the  last  few  days,  she  had 
watched  her  daughter  and  him  so  close,  that  they  had  scarcely  the 
opportunity  of  communicating  together.  But  they  had  contrived  to 
convey  their  letters  to  one  another,  he  said;  for  the  opposition  of  the 
mother  only  sharpened  the  girl's  wit  the  more,  as  is  often  the  case,  to 
circumvent  her ;  and  sometimes  she  would  convey  a  note  to  him  in  a 
twopenny  loaf,  and  at  others  she  would  boldly  give  him  a  pen'worth 
of  cheese  wrapped  up  in  her  own  letter  under  her  mother's  very  nose, 
so  cunning  and  audacious  does  love  make  the  sex,  usually  so  artless 
and  timid.  In  this  way  she  made  him  acquainted  with  a  plan  that 
she  had  contrived  in  her  head  for  getting  him  out  of  the  prison  in 
woman's  clothes ;  and  as  Ned  was  rather  fair  than  dark,  and  had  not 
much  of  a  beard,  the  plot  was  feasible  enough  so  far  as  his  face  and 
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figure  were  concerned,  for  he  was  a  slim  fellow,  and  with  a  little  con- 
trivance, could  be  made  to  pass  for  a  woman  well  enough,  although 
one  of  rather  ^'  strapping  proportions,'^  as  the  saying  goes.  Nancj 
had  engaged  a  cousin  —  a  young  girl  as  bold  as  she  was,  and  as  ready 
as  all  women  are  to  have  a  hand  in  such  love  disguises,  to  assist  in  the 
stratagem,  and  it  was  arranged  that  her  cousin  should  come  in  to  visit 
her  the  next  morning,  and  prevail  on  her  mother  to  allow  Nancy  to 
accompany  her  on  some  pleasure  party  or  other,  I  forget  what ;  and 
then  that  Ned  should  go  out  with  the  cousin  through  the  lobby  in  open 
day,  as  it  was  more  likely  that  the  two  could  pass  out  unnoticed  among 
the  many  people  going  in  and  out  at  such  a  time,  and  that  Nancy 
should  join  them  afterwards ; — though  what  was  to  be  done  then,  it 
seeme<^  was  not  exactly  agreed  on,  as  the  main  point  was  to  get 
Ned  out  and  away ; — the  details  were  left  to  be  setded  afterwards. 

It  was)  no  wonder  then,  as  Ned  said,  that  poor  Nancy  was  in  such 
a  fidget  to  get  Ned's  female  attire  safe  out  of  the  shop ;  and  she  had 
been  looking  out  for  some  opportunity  to  do  it,  he  had  no  doubt,  he 
said,  all  day,  but  could  find  none,  till  the  accident  of  my  broken  pipe, 
as  I  have  related,  caused  me  to  go  down  into  the  fair  to  get  another. 
It  was  planned,  he  said,  that  I  was  to  escort  him  and  the  cousin  out 
of  the  prison,  and  engage  the  gate-keeper  in  conversation,  so  as  to 
draw  off  his  attention  while  they  quietly  slipped  out ;  for  they  were 
aware,  as  Ned  told  me,  of  my  conversational  talents,  which  made  all 
the  turnkeys  pleased  to  have  some  talk  with  me  about  politics  and 
the  general  affairs  of  the  nation. 

I  told  Ned  that  I  thought  the  bundle  had  contained  a  ladder  of 
ropes  or  some  such  contrivance,  and  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  me 
that  the  petticoats  and  flounces,  and  such  like,  were  intended  for  a 
disguise,  which  I  frankly  said  was  a  most  dangerous  experiment,  and 
calculated  to  bring  down  most  grave  inconveniences  on  himself  and 
on  me ;  and  that,  in  truth,  it  was  an  affair  that  I  had  no  mind  to 
engage  in,  and  that  I  thought  it  would  end  iU  for  both  of  us. 

But  somehow  the  young  fellow  had  such  a  way  with  him,  that  be- 
fore I  had  finished  my  third  cup  he  had  contrived  to  talk  me  over ; 
and  he  made  me  promise  to  perform  my  part  in  the  plot,  and  by  de* 
grees  I  got  to  relish  it  as  a  capital  piece  of  fun ;  and  so  it  was  agreed 
between  us  what  each  should  do,  and  we  parted  for  the  Qight,  for  I 
began  to  feel  a  little  sleepy ;  and  I  remember  my  mind  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  thinking  of  what  was  to  be  done  next  day,  that  when  Ned 
was  gone,  and  I  had  turned  the  stone  bottle  upside  down  to  see  if 
there  was  any  gin  left  in  it,  I  burned  my  thumb  by  mistake  very 
severely  from  putting  it  into  the  bowl  of  my  pipe  while  the  tobacco 
was  red  hot,  which  I  did  not  remember  at  the  moment,  my  thoughts 
being  so  abstracted,  and  —  I  don't  very  well  know  why  —  a  little 
confused  and  wandering ;  but  it  was  past  two  in  the  morning,  and  I 
dare  say  I  wanted  to  go  to  bed. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  Ned  took  away  with  him  to  his  own  room  all 
the  female  gear,  the  cap  and  the  gown,  and  the  petticoats,  and  the 
strange  band  with  the  pad,  and  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  go  to  his 
room  in  the  morning  to  dress  him,  and  to  have  a  sort  of  rehearsal. 
So  after  breakfast,  which  was  seldom  a  very  splendid  affiiir  with  me 
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— jtist  a  ha'porth  of  milk  and  a  penny  roll, -^sometimes  I  had  a 
bloater,  bnt  that  was  rare,  as  it  was  expensive  and  required  fire  to 
cook  it,  and  mustard — well,  after  breakfast  I  went  to  Ned's  room, 
and  found  that  he  had  passed  but  an  indifferent  night,  thinking  of 
the  girl  and  of  his  projected  escape,  and  he  complained  that  his  head 
ached  a  little ;  however,  that  soon  went  off,  and  we  went  to  busi- 
ness. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  performed  the  part  of 
a  ladj's  maid,  and  I  pricked  my]  fingers  cruelly  in  the  operation ; 
and  there  were  so  many  strings  to  tie  here  and  there  that  I  was  sadly 
puzzled  to  know  how  to  make  them  all  come  together.  But  when  all 
was  done,  and  I  made  him  walk  up  and  down  to  see  how  he  looked, 
it  was  clear  to  me,  though  I  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  great  connois- 
seur in  the  matter,  that  there  was  something  wrong,  though  I  couldn't 
make  out  where  the  fault  lay,  for  he  had  not  the  air  of  a  young  girl 
by  any  means,  but  looked  a  very  gawky  figure  of  neither  man  nor 
woman.  It  struck  us  then  that  the  mysterious  band  with  the  pad 
on  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  failure,  for  not  knowing  its  use, 
we  had  left  it  out  as  something  that  had  been  .sent  by  mistake, 
and  so  we  tried  it  on  in  various  ways.  First,  Ned  tied  it  on  with 
the  pad  in  fronl^  as  the  length  of  the  band  seemed  to  point  out  that 
it  was  to  be  passed  round  the  body,  but  that  caused  him  to  have  such 
an  appearance  as  convinced  us  that  we  were  wrong  there ;  then  we 
tried  it  on  behind ;  but  that  gave  him  such  a  funny  look  that  we 
could  not  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  it  was  properly  placed  in 
that  position,  and  what  to  do  with  it  we  did  not  know,  so  we  laid  it 
on  one  side  again.  But  as  it  was  clear  that  the  disguise  would  not 
do  as  it  was,  I  was  perplexed  how  to  compass  it ;  and  we  both  of  us 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  without  a  female  hand  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  toilet,  we  should  only  make  a  mess  of  it,  and  that  he 
would  be  discovered  in  a  moment.  So  I  cast  about  in  my  head  what 
to  do  in  the  difficulty ;  for  the  danger  was  in  the  trusting  of  any  one 
with  our  plot,  as,  from  the  hope  of  some  reward,  or  for  the  sake  of 
cm-rying  favour  with  the  warden,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  our  secret 
might  be  betrayed,  and  then  the  consequences  to  him  and  to  me 
would  be  very  serious. 

However,  as  we  had  a  little  time  before  us,  I  took  my  pipe,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  gallery,  meditating  on  what  I  should  do ; 
and  then  I  thought,  that  as  Ned  was  engaged  to  marry  the  girl,  there 
could  be  no  great  harm  in  getting  her  into  his  room  if  it  was  possible, 
to  dress  him  ;  though  I  was  aware,  of  course,  that  there  was  an  im- 
propriety in  it  which  it  did  not  befit  a  man  of  my  age,  and  I  may 
say,  of  my  standing  and  respectability  in  the  prison,  to  be  concerned 
in.  So  I  went  down  to  the  shop,  and  in  an  easy,  careless  way,  asked 
for  an  ounce  of  short-cut,  which  I  said  I  would  pay  for  another  time, 
as  I  had  no  small  change  about  me,  and  Mrs.  Ward  served  me  with 
it  very  readily,  as  she  knew  my  punctuality  in  such  matters  ;  but  as 
the  shop  was  continually  filled  with  customers  at  that  hour  in  the 
morning,  I  could  not  engage  the  old  lady  in  a  chat,  which  was  what 
I  wanted  to  do,  in  order  to  find  out  incidentally  how  things  were 
going  on  there.    But  as  I  was  lingering  and  cogitating,  who  should 
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come  in  but  the  cousin,  in  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  all  complete — and 
a  very  good-looking  girl  she  was.  Nancy,  who  was  in  the  back-room, 
came  out  to  her  immediately,  and  there  was  the  my-dearing,  and 
kissing,  and  embracing,  usual  with  ladies  on  such  occasions,  although 
I  have  often  thought  it  was  done  mali(»ously,  to  tantalise  the  men. 
Nancy  turned  her  eyes  to  me  inquiringly ;  but  I  shook  my  head, 
which  made  her  look  very  downcast  all  in  a  moment. 

"What  do  you  shake  your  head  for,  Mr.  Seedy?"  said  the 
old  lady. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  I,  "  that  your  daughter  looks  very  pale  and 
delicate  in  comparison  with  this  young  lady,  who  is  come  so  fresh  and 
rosy  from  the  outside."  And  that  was  true ;  for  Nancy  was  looking 
pale  enough  to  warrant  my  remark,  the  poor  girl  being  in  a  state  of 
tremulous  excitement  and  nervousness,  from  the  idea  of  what  she  had 
to  do  that  day,  and  not  being  able  to  fathom,  perhaps,  what  would  be 
the  end  of  it  exactly  as  it  concerned  herself. 

"  She  does  look  very  pale,"  said  her  mother,  fixing  her  eyes  on  her 
very  tenderly,  which  I  saw  made  the  tears  start  in  Nancy's  eyes  ;  for 
the  mother's  look  went  to  the  heart  of  the  child,  and  Nancy  felt  that 
she  was  deceiving  her.  "What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Nancy, 
dear  ?  " 

Nancy  could  not  speak ;  she  had  a  little  choking  at  the  throat,  for 
she  was  an  afifectionate  girl,  and  was  very  fond  of  her  mother ;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  if  her  cousin  had  not  been  there,  who  was  not 
affected  with  the  same  emotion,  she  would  have  abandoned  her  enter- 
prise on  the  spot.  But  in  a  moment  her  cousin — these  girls  are  so 
quickwitted — put  in  her  word,  and  turned  the  scale. 

"  To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Ward,"  she  said,  "  how  can  you  expect  Nancy 
to  look  anything  but  pale,  moped  up  here  as  she  is,  without  a  breath 
of  air  to  blow  on  her,  and  suffocated  with  the  smell  of  cheese,  and 
butter,  and  bacon,  and  I  don't  know  what  besides  ?  The  wonder  is, 
that  she  can  live  at  all  in  such  a  place !" 

"  Should  you  like  to  go  out,  and  take  a  walk  with  your  cousin  ?" 
said  her  mother,  kindly,  "  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  a  bit  ?" 

"  Fresh  air ! "  said  the  cousin  ;  "  there's  no  fresh  air  to  be  had  in 
Fleet  Street,  and  Bridge  Street,  and  Ludgate  Hill !  We  are  going 
down  to  Greenwich  to-day  in  the  boat,  father,  and  mother,  and  I,  and 
aunt ;  and  if  Nancy  likes  she  can  come  with  us." 

"To  Greenwich?"  said  her  mother;  "that's  a  long  way  off: — 
when  shall  you  be  back  ?" 

"  Oh  !  we  shall  be  back  before  dark ;  and  the  air  of  the  water  will 
do  Nancy  good." 

"  Well,"  said  the  mother,  "  I  don't  care : — but  mind  you  are  back 
before  dark.  I  don't  know  what  her  father  will  say  to  it.  He  don't 
like  her  going  out  much.  Well,  Nancy,  if  you  are  to  go,  you  bad 
better  get  ready  at  once.'' 

The  getting  ready  did  not  take  long  ;  for  as  all  this  had  been  planned 
beforehand,  she  was  soon  equipped  ^r  the  excursion  ;  but  she  looked 
very  pale,  and  her  mother  could  not  but  observe  it ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  presence  of  her  cousin,  I  do  believe  she  would  have  given 
up  the  attempt.    But  there  was  a  powerful  auxiliary  on  Ned's  side ; 
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and  that  was  the  girl's  love  for  him,  which  triumphed  over  all  other 
feelings  and  considerations,  and  made  her  glory,  as  it  were,  to  ran 
risks  for  her  lover's  sake.  And  this  passion,  no  doubt,  is  wisely  or- 
dained bj  nature  to  overrule  all  others ;  and,  although  the  intensity 
of  it  sometimes  leads  to  inconveniences,  it  cannot  but  be  considered 
'  that,  on  the  whole,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  its  supremacy ;  for,  as 
it  has  been  said  of  old,  that  when  a  woman  chooses  a  husband  she 
cleaves  to  him  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  affections,  or,  at  any  rate, 
in  preference  to  them  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  she  consents  to  leave 
father,  and  mother,  and  sisters,  and  brothers,  and  home,  and  friends, 
and  aU  long-cherished  associations,  for  the  sake  of  the  one  being  to 
whom  she  has  devoted  herself  heart  and  soul,  and  who  is  to  become 
for  ever  hereafter  bone  of  her  bone  and  flesh  of  her  flesh.  It  is,  I 
saj,  a  beautiful  and  profoundly  wise  provision  of  nature,  that  the 
passion  of  love  should  be  all-absorbing  in  its  nature,  for  nothing  but 
the  most  intense  passion  could  induce  a  young  girl  to  leave  her 
mother's  side,  and  give  up  all  for  another.    But  this  is  a  digression. 

As  far  as  we  had  gone,  things  went  on  very  well,  but  the  principal 
person  in  the  drama  was  still  to  be  got  off  the  stage,  and  there  was 
Ned  in  his  room  waiting  to  be  dressed.  The  cousin  was  a  girl  six  or 
seven  and  twenty,  with  the  look  of  one  who  knows  what's  what,  as  the 
sajing  is,  and  as  chance  would  have  it,  rather  a  tall  and  fine  young 
woman ;  and  she  wore  a  veil  too.  It  struck  me  all  of  a  sudden  that 
if  I  could  get  her  to  let  him  dress  himself  in  her  clothes,  and  for  her 
to  take  the  dress  which  Nancy  had  given  me  for  him,  that  it  would 
make  the  success  of  the  project  more  likely.  But  how  to  make  them 
understand  what  I  wanted  to  have  done  was  the  diflSculty  !  Fortu- 
nately the  cousin  again  came  to  my  relief. 

'*  Dear  me ! "  she  said  to  Nancy,  '^  what  a  strange  place  this  prison 
seems  to  be!  The  people  seem  to  walk  about  and  amuse  themselves 
as  if  they  could  do  as  they  liked." 

"  They  can  do  as  they  like,"  said  I,  "  in  every  thing  except  that  they 
can't  get  out."  And  I  gave  her  a  look  to  make  her  feel  that  I  wanted 
her  to  understand  something.  She  did  not  know  me,  so  she  looked 
at  Nancy.  Now  Nancy  had  already  told  her  cousin  that  a  respectable 
middle-aged  gentleman,  an  inmate  of  the  place,  was  to  help  them  in 
what  they  were  about,  and  had  told  her  my  name  in  order  that  she 
might  be  prepared  for  it ;  but  the  cousin,  as  I  said,  was  not  acquainted 
with  my  person. 

"Mr.  Seedy,"  said  Nancy,  looking  at  her  cousin,  and  speaking  quick 
and  thick,  "  has  been  so  long  in  the  Fleet  that  it  is  a  sort  of  home 
to  him." 

'*  Oh ! "  said  the  cousin. 

A  happy  thought  struck  me  immediately.  "  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "  the 
yonng  lady  would  like  to  see  the  building ;  the  racket  ground,  and 
the  kitchen,  and  the  galleries  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  it  by  all  means,"  said  the  cousin,  though  she  did  not 
see  my  drift ;  "  but  how  am  I  to  find  my  way  about  ?  " 

"I  can't  go  with  you,"  said  Mrs."W"ard,  "because  I  am  so  busy  in  the 
shop,  but  I  dare  say  Mr.  Seedy  will  be  gallant  enough  to  show  you 
the  place.    You  will  be  safe  with  him." 
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^  Come,"  said  I,  "  and  I  will  show  you  all  the  cariosities ;  there  is 
one  in  particular,"  I  added,  giving  a  peculiar  look  at  Nancy,  **  that  I 
am  sure,  it  will  amuse  you  to  see." 

When  I  mentioned  that  I  would  show  her  cousin  my  "  curiosity,'' 
Nancy  knew  at  once  that  I  meant  Ned ;  and  from  that  feeling  of 
undefined  jealousy  which  exists,  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think,  as 
an  innate  idea  in  women,  she  coloured  up,  and  immediately  proposed 
to  accompany  us.  Her  mother  objected  to  this  at  first,  as  she  had'a 
very  strong  objection  to  her  daughter  going  about  the  building,  not 
knowing  what  accident  might  happen  to  her  in  a  moment  in  such  a 
place ;  but  as  her  cousin  was  with  her,  she  assented  after  a  little 
demur,  and  we  three  went  off  together. 

As  time  was  every  thing,  I  at  once  mounted  to  the  gallery  whero 
Edward's  room  was,  receiving  the  congratulations  and  remarks  of 
various  acquaintances  as  we  passed  along,  to  see  me  so  accom* 
panied. 

"  Have  you  courage?"  said  I  to  Nancy. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  trembling  like  a  leaf. 

"  Will  you  go  into  Edward's  room  ?" 

She  shrunk  back.     "  What  for  ?"  she  asked. 

"  To  dress  him,"  said  I. 

''  Oh !  goodness,  I  could  not  do  that,"  said  Nancy,  blushing  more 
than  ever. 

."  Then,"  said  I,  "  he  must  just  stay  where  he  is,  for  I  don't  know 
how  to  do  it.  We  have  been  trying  at  it  all  the  morning.  Look  at 
my  fingers,"  said  I,  showing  them  the  marks  of  the  points  of  the  pins. 
**  We  put  on  all  the  things  very  well,"  said  I,  "  but  one  which  wc 
could  not  make  out  the  use  of." 

^<  And  what  was  that?"  said  the  cousin,  a  good  deal  amused. 

"  We  could  not  make  out  what  the  article  was,  for,"  said  T,  very 
gravely,  ^'  it  was  a  long  band  with  a  stufiSng  in  the  middle  of  it." 

The  cousin  burst  out  into  a  laugh  at  this,  and  whispered  something 
to  Nancy,  which  made  her  laugh  and  blush  too. 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?"  said  I.     "  Here's  no  time  to  be  lost." 

We  were  standing  by  the  grated  window  in  the  top  gallery,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  Ned's  room,  so  that  we  were  close  by  his  door.  It 
was  the  gallery  the  least  frequented  of  any,  and  no  one  was  in  it  at 
the  time  but  ourselves. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  I,  "  of  the  best  thing  to  be  done ;  and 
my  opinion  is,  that  the  safest  course  would  be  for  this  young  lady, 
meaning  her  cousin,  to  let  Ned  put  on  her  clothes,  and  for  her  to  take 
those  intended  for  Ned." 

'*  But  you  do  not  mean  that  she  is  to  dress  him?"  said  Nancy,  very 
quickly. 

**  No,"  said  I ;  for  I  saw  in  a  moment  that  Nancy  did  not  approve 
of  that  plan  at  aJl ;  "  you  must  both  dress  him  together." 

"  I  don't  mind,"  said  the  cousin ;  "  being  together  is  not  like  being 
with  him  alone.*' 

"  And  I  shall  be  there,"  said  I,  "  as  master  of  the  cetemonies." 

« I  don't  like  it,"  said  Nancy,  palpitating. 

"  There's  no  help  for  it,"  said  the  cousin ;  "let  us  go  through  with 
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it,  my  dear,  now  we  have  began  it ;  after  all,  it  is  to  get  a  poor  fellow 
out  of  prison*" 

To  pat  an  end  to  the  discnssion  I  knocked  at  Ned's  door.  It  was 
opened  by  Ned,  who  was  about  to  shout  out  his  joy,  but  I  held  up 
my  finger  for  silence,  and  we  all  went  in  together.  Nancy  trembled 
yeiy  much;  but  her  cousin  laughed,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fun 
of  it 

*^  This,"  said  I,  "  is  what  we  can't  understand  the  use  of." 

Nancy  snatched  it  away,  and  put  it  out  of  sight.  Her  cousin 
laughed  loud. 

"60  out,"  she  said  to  me  and  Ned,  ''and  leave  me  and  Nancy  to- 
gether.   I  will  open  the  door  when  you  are  to  come  in  again." 

In  a  very  few  minutes,  but  which  appeared  a  long  time  to  us,  the 
door  was  opened,  and  we  found  that  the  good-natured  cousin  had 
taken  off  her  own  dress  and  put  on  the  one  intended  for  Ned. 

"  Now  quick,"  said  she,  "  let  us  dress  the  gentleman." 

The  moment  was  so  exciting;  the  opportunity  was  so  inviting; 
and  Nancy,  with  the  colour  in  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  glistening, 
looked  so  very  pretty, — really  it  was  excusable — the  poor  fellow 
eodd  not  help  it, — he  put  his  arm  round  Nancy's  neck,  and  before  us 
all  gave  his  sweetheart  the  first  kiss  which  he  had  ever  imprinted  on 
her  lips.  I  was  looking  out  of  the  window  with  my  back  towards 
them,  but  I  heard  the  smack,  and  turning  round  involuntarily,  I  saw 
Nancy  put  her  hands  to  her  eyes,  and  sinking  down  on  the  sofa  which 
served  Ned  to  sleep  on,  she  burst  into  tears. 

There  was  a  general  pause  at  this. — 

"I  am  afraid,"  she  said  to  her  cousin,  when  she  was  able  to  recover 
her  voice,  "  that  we  are  doing  wrong :  let  us  go  back.  My  mother 
will  be  wondering  what  is  become  of  us  !" 

Nancy  was  alarmed  at  Ned's  vivacity,  and  certain  misgivings  came 
over  her  as  to  the  prudence  of  committing  herself  to  his  discretion  in 
the  way  which  she  was  doing.     Her  cousin  guessed  her  thoughts. 

**  Come,  Sir,"  she  said,  "  none  of  this.  These  are  liberties  that  we 
can't  allow.  You  must  not  take  advantage  of  our  generosity.  Wait, 
Sir,  till  you  are  married." 

"  Married  I"  said  Nancy ;  "good  heavens !  I  did  not  mean  that !" 

"  What  did  you  mean  then,  my  dear  ?"  said  her  cousin  ;  "  I  sup- 
posed that  was  to  be  the  end  of  it,  or  I  would  not  have  interfered  in 
the  matter; — don't  you  know  your  own  mind,  my  dear?'' 

"  What  I  wanted  to  do . . .  iirst . . ."  said  Nancy,  sobbing, —  "  was  to 
get  him  out  of  prison . . .  and  then . . ." 

"  And  what  then,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  —  I  didn't  think  of  that .  •  •  You  say  things  so  sud- 
denly." 

"  My  dear  Nancy,"  said  Edward,  "  if  you  repent  of  the  step  you 
have  taken  —  and  are  going  to  take,  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  so 
selfish  as  to  risk  your  happiness  or  peace  of  mind  for  the  sake  of  my 
escape  from  this  prison !  I  would  rather  remain  here  to  the  end  of 
my  days,  and  perish  and  rot  witliin  the  stone  walls,  than  cause  sor- 
row to  you,  my  dearest  girl !  Take  off  my  cap,  then,  and  take  off 
these  petticoats," 
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This  he  said  with  an  heroic  air,  which  male  such  a  droll  Contrast 
with  his  dress  and  bonnet,  which  was  perched  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  help  laughing ;  and  the  cousin,  who  was 
ready  enough  to  indulge  that  waj,  could  not  resist  it. 

"  Nancy,"  she  said,  "  make  up  your  mind  quick,  my  dear,  for  after 
this  beautiful  speech,  I  shall  take  him  for  myself  if  you  don't" 

Whether  this  jesting  threat  had  any  effect  on  Nancy  or  not,  I  can- 
not say;  perhaps  she  was  penetrated  only  with  Ned's  fervor  and 
enthusiastic  love  for  her :  but  without  more  hesitation,  and  with  a 
sort  of  desperate  manner,  she  earnestly  busied  herself  in  completing 
his  disguise,  and  then  it  was  that  I  became  initiated  into  the  applica- 
tion of  that  mysterious  article  of  a  woman's  dress  which  had  puzzled 
me  so  much,  and  which  the  cousin,  laughing  almost  to  split  her  sides, 
as  the  saying  is,  attached  in  the  proper  manner,  Nancy  laughing  and 
blushing  all  the  while,  but  determined  to  go  through  what  she  had 
begun.  And  now  that  Ned  was  becomingly  dressed,  with  veil  and 
reticule  all  complete,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  him 
cleverly  out  of  the  prison.  And  this  was  the  moment  when  poor 
Nahcy's  heart  began  to  fail  her,  and  it  was  clear  that  she  never  would 
have  presence  of  mind  to  go  through  with  it.  It  was  promptly  re- 
solved, therefore,  that  Ned  and  the  cousin  should  go  out  first,  escorted 
by  me ;  and  that  Nancy  should  remain  in  his  room  with  the  door 
locked  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  until  the  two  had  got  clear  off; 
then  she  was  to  follow,  and  meet  them  at  a  spot  agreed  on.  Nancy, 
I  saw,  did  not  much  relish  the  plan  of  Ned  going  away  with  her 
cousin,  and  the  idea  of  her  undressing  him,  perhaps ;  but  as  time 
pressed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  a  speedy  decision,  she  was 
forced  to  assent,  though  not  without  a  good  deal  of  reluctance  and 
hesitation  at  being  left  alone,  as  she  said,  in  Edward's  room,  which 
might  give  rise  to  misconstruction  afterwards,  if  she  was  discovered. 
With  instinctive  feminine  art — to  bind  him  the  more  to  her — she 
permitted  him  to  kiss  her  again  without  resistance  before  he  went 
out,  and  I  think  returned  it,  though,  as  my  head  was  turned  on  one 
side,  I  could  not  exactly  observe.  She  was  in  great  agitation,  and 
we  both  enjoined  her  strongly  not  to  betray  any  emotion  as  she  passed 
through  the  lobby  when  she  went  out ;  and  so  leaving  her  to  the 
resources  of  her  courage  and  her  love  in  her  novel  situation,  with  the 
real  young  lady  on  one  arm,  and  the  sham  one  on  the  other,  we 
boldly  marched  down  stairs,  every  one  making  way  for  us  respect- 
fully, and  entered  the  yard  leading  to  the  entrance  of  the  prison. 
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How  my  spirit  rejoices  in  Nature's  wild  voices 

Outnambering  Echo's  !    How  sweet  to  mine  ear 
The  roar  of  the  billow,  the  sigh  of  the  willow, 

When  silken-wing'd  zephyrs  are  fluttering  near  ! 
From  the  tossing  of  ocean,  to  the  soft  rippling  motion 

Of  a  rivulet  dimpling  and  dancing  in  glee ; 
From  the  whirlwind  oak-rending,  to  the  summer  breeze  bending 

The  light  whisp'ring  reed,  all  are  welcome  to  me ! 

0  where  are  the  pleasures,  O  where  are  the  treasures 

Like  Nature's,  dear  Nature's  ?    How  fair  to  mine  eye 
The  snow  on  the  mountain,  the  spray  of  the  fountain, 

The  black  of  the  pine-wood  against  the  blue  sky ! 
From  the  bright  golden  noonlight,  to  silvery  moonlight 

Entrancing  the  soul  with  a  magical  spell ; 
From  the  rock,  rude  and  horrent,  and  thundering  torrent. 

To  the  flower-smiling  valley,  all,  all  I  love  well ! 

Away  !  ye  heart-chUling,  ye  time  and  joy- killing 

Re-unions  of  vanity,  pomp,  and  ennui, 
Where  the 'lip  is  all  gladness,  but  the  bosom  all  sadness  I 

Oh,  a  circle  of  crag,  lake,  and  forest  for  me  I 
They  ne'er  can  deceive  me,  they  never  can  grieve  me, 

My  rapturous  feelings  they'll  ne'er  coldly  blight  ! 
Theirs  a  charm  never  cloying  ! — no  fear  while  enjoying 

That  possession  may  brush  off  the  bloom  of  delight ! 

El£A170B  Darbt. 
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AMATEUBS,    CONNOISSEURS,    PICTX7RE-DEALERS,    AKTI6TS,    AND   THE 

BOARD  OF  TASTE. 

An  Amateur  is  a  comical  person.  He  usuallj  considers  himself  a  great 
man  among  country  folk,  and  the  many  races  of  people  who  think  gilt 
gingerbread  as  good  as  a  picture.  Amateurs  dabble  with  pictures,  so 
called,  of  a  very  inferior  order  for  years,  sometimes  for  their  whole 
lives,  not  having  the  courage  to  extend  their  expenditure  on  one  single 
work  of  real  art,  but  choose  canvass  spoiled  and  .colour  wasted  not 
worth  20/.  That  with  hundreds  is  a  large  and  extravagant  price. 
These  gentlemen,  for  they  are  all  gentlemen,  when  they  have  pictures 
so  called  on  their  walls,  are  for  ever  on  the  sharp  look-out  for  stray 
and  unknown  Leonardo  Da  Yincis,  Eaphaels,  Domenichinos,  Claudes, 
Poussins,  Buysdaels,  Hobbemas,  Van  de  Yeldes  of  both  characters ; 
Teniers,  Ostades,  and  Rubens!  It  is  amazing  how  stubborn  and 
conceited  this  class  of  society  is,  when  questioned  as  to  the  painter  of 
any  one  of  their  pictures. 

All  these  gentlemen  amateurs  have  the  happy  faculty  of  conceiving 
they  always  pitch  upon  rarities  no  one  but  themselves  ever  discover. 
We  may  say,  that  thousands  of  10/.  Claudes,  and  2L  10s,  Poussins, 
20/.  Domenichinos,  30/.  Carlo  Dolcis,  40/.  Raphaels,  and  Leonardo  Da 
Yincis,  at  no' price  at  ally  have,  as  these  nibblers  think,  been  caught 
in  their  wondrous  nets. 

I  have  said,  that  an  Amateur  is  the  first  stage  of  a  man  who  would 
be  thought  a  man  of  taste.  Many  of  them,  I  do  freely  allow,  possess  a 
real  liking  of  pictures.  But  fine  pictures  are  to  them  what  pineapples 
in  a  fruiterer's  window  are  to  those  who  long  for  them, — they  have  the 
money  but  not  the  heart  to  spend  their  shillings  to  please  the  palate. 
The  amateurs  of  art  often  assume  a  prodigious  extent  of  knowMge  in 
their  line,  and  are  known  to  combat  the  opinions  of  persons  whose 
knowledge  is  as  far  above  their  own  as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  above  a 
tiny  village  church.  The  Connoisseur  is  a  gentleman  who  does  not 
of  necessity  purchase  pictures.  But  sooner  or  later  he  is  tempted  by 
some  captivating  work  to  break  through  all  his  resolutions.  That 
once  done,  he  goes  on.  A  Connoisseur  can  tell  you  one  master  from 
another.  He  pores  into  the  handling  of  the  materials  till  he  can  dis- 
cover almost  by  the  odour  who  painted  this  or  that*  The  late  noted 
Chevalier  de  Burtin,  of  Brussels,  who  had  a  large  and  good  collection 
of  pictures,  chiefly  Dutch  and  Flemish,  said  he  could  tell  many 
masters'  works  in  the  dark  by  fingering  them — Peter  Neefs,  the 
Cathedral  and  Church  painter,  Yan  Deelen  another,  and  so^'on.  He 
was  a  most  cunning  Connoisseur.  He  wrote  a  large  book  describ- 
ing his  pictures ;  the  art,  and  how  to  clean  pictures.  His  connois- 
seurship  brought  him  in  about  600/.  a-year,  as  the  housekeeper 
lady  had  strict  iigunctions  to  urge  all  visitors  to  buy  his  book.    Five 
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or  six  firanes  was  the  price.  A  Connoisseur  is  not  of  necessity  a 
good  judgCy  but  he  may  become  one  by  perseverance.  He  is  not 
proof  against  mistakes.  He  is  not  of  necessity,  from  his  title,  a 
person  who  can  declare  off-hand  a  picture  to  be  original  or  a  copy. 
His  function  is  to  tell  a  Wynants  from  a  Hackacrt  or  a  Weenix,  to 
tell  a  Hobbema  from  a  Ruysdael  —  a  Metzu  from  a  Yander  Werf — 
a  William  Van  de  Velde  firom  a  Backhuysen — a  Terberg  from  a  Jean 
Steen,  and^  so  on.  If  an  Artist  of  eminence  meets  a  Connoisseur  so 
styled,  some  modesty  is  displayed  at  first ;  but  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  lets  loose  his  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  the  feelings  of  the  Artist, 
who  often,  through  courtesy,  gives  way,  but  is  sure  to  tell  his  story 
on  the  first  occasion,  at  the  expense  of  the  Connoisseur,  because  Con- 
noisseurs frequently  outstep  their  knowledge.  It  is  an  extreme  rarity 
to  find  Amateurs  or  Connoisseurs  possess  any  real  soul  for  expression 
in  art.  The  Artist  of  old^describc^  truly  a  time  of  day  under  circum* 
stances  of  the  evening,  or  an  overcast  effect,  a  twilight  or  some  poetical 
sentiment  of  fine  feeling.  If  the  Amateur  and  Connoisseur  meet,  the 
former  is  sure  to  say,  ''  I  dont  like  that  pictm^,  it  is  too  dark  for  my 
taste ;  I  like  cheerful  furniture  pictures,  not  your  dingy  ones.  You 
may  talk  about  Rembrandt  as  long  as  you  like ;  but  I'm  not  to  be 
persuaded  to  like  pictures  apparently  painted  with  pitch  and  ivory- 
black,  with  a  dab  of  yellow  ochre  in  some  part,  and  tell  me  that  is  fine 
— Pooh!  m  not  swallow  such  nonsense!"  The  Connoisseur  speaks 
and  tells  the  tyro  he  will  in  due  time  alter  his  opinion.  The  Amateur 
asks  a  question  of  the  other  about  some  Italiah  picture  they  are  facing. 
"  Why,"  says  the  Connoisseur,  "  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  study 
Italian  pictures ;  they  are  not  after  my  taste.  I  only  relish  the  Dutch 
or  the  Flemish.  I  like  the  high  finishing  of  those  Dutch  fellows ;  but 
as  for  Italian  pictures,  they  require  more  study  than  I  can  give  to 
them."  He  will  probably  say,  "  How  am  I  to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween what  they  call  a  Schiavone  and  a  Schedone,  or  a  Guido  from 
an  Elizabeth  Serani  ?  How  am  I  to  know  a  Salviati  from  a  John  di 
Udine  ?  I  can  remember  Ruysdael,  and  recollect  there  is  Solomon 
Raysdael  and  Jacob  RuysdaeL  The  latter  is  worth  hundreds  of 
pounds^  when  the  other  is  not  worth  as  many  shillings.  I  can  re- 
member Wynants,  and  know  he  painted  chiefiy  sand  and  gravel  banks 
with  pretty  views;  but  not  of  much  variety.  His  pot-boilers  are 
poor  things." 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  an  Amateur,  a  Connoisseur,  and 
an  eminent  Artist ;  because  an  artist  has  to  study  his  art  for  his  pro- 
fession, and  he  has  to  read  much  of  that  which  others  leave  alone. 
He  must  be  a  philosopher ;  not  so  the  Connoisseur.  He  has  to  learn 
and  be  familiar  with  all  that  has  been  done  in  all  ages  in  the  graphic 
pursuit.  To  travel  is  indispensable  to  enlarge  his  mind;  for  the 
greatest  works  are  on  walls,  and  therefore  immoveable,  and  inacces- 
sible, unless  men  travel  to  see  and  to  study  them.  Yitruvius  has 
given  US  his  views  of  the  requisite  qualifications  for  an  architect. 
The  same  may  fairly  be  applied  to  the  painter,  and  even  the  sculptor. 
A  man  thus  trained,  must  be  a  better  judge  of  art  than  those  men  who 
only  amuse  themselves  now  and  then  by  looking  at  pictures.  The 
Artist  studies  them  ii^  all  their  varieties  of  excellence.  The  other, 
that  ia  the  Connoisseur,  knows  not  how  to  study.  I  have  (rften  heard 
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repeated  the  following  gross  absurdity,  bj  men  and  even  noblemen 
now  in  their  graves ;  that  artists  are  not  such  good  judges  of  their 
own  productions  as  many  connoisseurs.  He  who  produces-  is,  in  all 
cases,  the  best  judge.  A  tailor  can  tell  in  a  moment  far  better  than 
employers,  whether  a  coat  be  well  worked  or  badly  put  together. 
A  man  who  makes  tools  for  his  own  use,  which  is  common,  knows  far 
better  than  he  who  never  uses  the  like,  whether  they  are  well  made. 

In  my  opinion  the  National  Trustees  ought,  on  material  occasions, 
to  have  an  assistant  council  of  better  judges  than  themselves,-^«mi- 
nent  artists  and  a  couple  of  the  most  honest-minded  of  the  cleverest 
judges  as  picture-dealers, — the  former  will  be  the  tribunal  of  real 
taste.  They  alone  are  competent  to  determine  what  sort  of  works  of 
art  should  be  selected  for  the  improvement  of  the  national  taste,  and 
be  models  for  all  artists  to  look  up  to  as  well  as  the  people.  The 
picture-dealers  may  be  able  to  say  in  some  cases,  whether  a  picture 
be  in  good  order,  and  occasionally  if  it  be  genuine  :  but  not  one  jot 
further  would  I  allow  these  men  to  advise.  Taste  they  have  none. 
How  can  they  have  taste  ?  that  is  none  of  their  ware.  Their  con- 
stant jargon  is,  when  a  collector  calls,  I  can  show  you  this  or  that ;  a 
very  fine  specimen  in  his  best  time,  or  in  his  early  time,  or  in  his  latter 
time.  Then  follows  a  long  made-up  history  of  where  it  came  from ; 
who  had  it ;  what  noted  collection  it  came  from ;  in  fact  it  is  run  up 
to  the  skies.  But  ask  an  artist,  really  an  artist,  his  opinion.  He  pro- 
bably will  say,  "  The  picture  may  be  as  you  say  in  his  best  time" — 
and  as  much  more  as  pleases  you  ;  ''  but  for  me  it  is  a  tasteless  affair. 
A  picture-dealer  often  knows  better  than  artists  who  are  not  in  the 
trade,  when  a  certain  master  of  any  school,  as  it  is  termed,  is  pecu- 
liarly rare. 

Ail  this  is  very  well ;  but  /  have  heard  numbers  of  gentlemen  ex- 
press their  opinion,  that  no  set  of  noblemen  can  form  of  themselves  a 
competent  council  of  taste.  Does  any  one  of  them  buy  any  expensive 
work  of  art  on  his  own  sole  judgment  ?  I  venture  to  say  no ! !  !  Wit- 
ness what  happens  at  all  great  sales.  Picture-dealers  are  commonly 
the  sole  or  chief  buyers.  "Why?  because  they  are  better  judges. 
A  man  of  virtu  never  was  known  to  give  advice  to  a  dealer ;  such  as 
Mr.  Buchanan,  or  JVIr.  Emerson,  or  Mr.  Dclahaute  in  his  lifetime ;  or 
Mr.  Bryant,  or  Monsieur  Desenfans,  long  since  dead  and  gone. 
Noblemen  connoisseurs,  and  noblemen  amateurs,  have  never  a  suffi* 
ciency  of  confidence  in  themselves  to  dictate  what  to  select ;  what  to 
secure  for  the  country,  or  what  to  reject.  How  can  they  presume  to 
tell  the  value  of  pictures  ?  Artists  often  put  a  value  on  slight  sketchy 
dashing  pictures,  which  the  collector,  from  the  want  of  a  certain  ele- 
vated knowledge  in  art,  would  not  allow  to  hang  on  his  walls.  No 
picture  should  be  purchased,  and  no  picture  especially  should  be  re- 
jected on  the  mere  opinion  of  a  Board  of  Taste.  Some  of  the  Royal 
Academicians  should  be  assembled  to  give  their  opinion.  Dealers 
might  be  allowed  to  guide  occasionally,  as  to  the  market  value. 

In  another  paper  I  shall  go  further  into  this  subject ;  but  I  say 
thus  much  by  way  of  preface  or  introduction  to  some  anecdotes  relat- 
ing to  pictures  and  picture-dealers ;  not  forgetting  boards  of  taste 
and  noble  critics,  which  may  perhaps  convey  some  information  to 
the  public.  B.  B.  B. 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

How  beautiful  is  nature  I  sajs  the  poet.  How  delightful !  sighs  the 
sentimentalist  to  contemplate  man  in  his  natural  state  untrammelled 
bj  the  artificial  restraints  of  society  I 

Such  were  the  exclamations  of  Mr.  Augustus  Snivelle  as  he  re- 
clined on  a  couch  in  the  classic  region  of  Kegent  Street.  His  form 
was  enveloped  in  a  garment  of  yari^ated  colours,  in  which  the  green 
and  the  red  vied  with  the  yellow  and  the  pui*ple.  On  his  head  he 
wore  a  cap  from  which  a  golden  tassel  gracefully  depended ;  his  shirt 
collar  was  displayed  Byronically ;  a  budding  moustache  graced  his 
upper  lip ;  an  imperial  added  expression  to  his  chin ;  and  his  hair, 
which  was  redolent  with  the  odour  of  a  pot  of  hypothetical  bears- 
grease,  scented  with  real  bergamot,  hung  Germanically  down  his  back 
in  curious  curls. 

In  one  hand  Mr.  Snivelle  held  a  copy  of  the  Tales  of  the  Colonies, 
in  which  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen*s 
Land  are  so  sweetly  described ;  in  the  other  he  held  a  pipe — not  a 
vaigar  thing  of  clay — but  a  real  Meerschaum — from  whose  amber 
mouth-piece  he  inhaled  the  fragrance  of  the  Persian  weed,  and  gently 
puffed  the  wreathing  smoke  from  his  languid  lips. 

"  Oh !  where,"  he  said,  "  is  nature  to  be  found  in  all  her  pristine  sim- 
plicity ?  Not  in  St.  James's  Park,  nor  the  Lowther  Arcade  I  I  am 
weary  with  the  deceits  and  the  sophistications  of  civilised  life.  Be- 
sides, I  am  getting  too  fat ;  I  will  go  to  New  Zealand." 

He  went. — 


Beneath  a  roof  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  flax  plant  lay  Pum- 
mereboo.  His  form  was  untrammelled  by  the  artificial  restraint  of 
braces,  because  he  was  without  that  article  of  dress  which  those  con- 
veniences are  intended  to  support ;  neither  had  he  shoes  or  stockings, 
or  Waistcoat,  or  coat,  or  shirt,  or  shirt-collar.  His  only  garment — a 
sort  of  mat  which  adorned  his  person  when  he  went  abroad — was  care- 
lessly laid  aside,  displaying  without  encumbrance  the  elegant  patterns 
curiously  tattooed  in  various  devices  on  his  bistre-coloured  skin  ;  and 
as  he  smiled  as  he  thought  of  his  coming  repast,  he  showed  a  for- 
midable row  of  teeth  strong  and  firmly  set  to  make  a  fat  man  tremble. 

In  his  left  hand  was  a  bit  of  fern  root,  at  which  he  condescended 
to  nibble  while  he  waited  for  his  breakfast ;  in  his  right  he  held  a 
native  tomahawk  with  which  he  was  wont  to  kill  a  slave  or  a  wife 
occasionally  when  it  pleased  him  so  to  do. 

He  was  an  unsophiscated  child  of  nature ! 

Where,  he  said,  as  he  threw  away  his  fern  root,  and  gave  his  toma- 
hawk a  little  flourish ;  "  Where  is  Wirriwarriwow  I" 
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Wimwarriwow  appeared. 

She  was  as  little  trammelled  by  artificial  restraints  as  her  lord. 
Being  engaged  in  the  domestic  duty  of  preparing  the  matutinal  meal 
she  had  dispensed  with  the  mat  which  sometimes  shaded  her  charms 
from  strangers'  eyes ;  and  she  stood  as  nature  had  formed  her,  per- 
fectly unconscious  that  her  appearance  would  have  excited  con- 
siderable surprise  in  the  Regent  Street  of  the  white  people.  She 
stood — in  the  wilds  of  New  Zealand — in  the  unsophisticated  state  of 
nature's  loveliness ;  and  save  a  row  of  sharks'  teeth  round  her  neck, 
and  a  sprig  of  coral  pendent  from  her  nose,  she  was  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  that  most  poetical  and  delicate  idea  of  "beauty  when 
unadorned,  adorned  the  most." 

"  Where  is  my  breakfast,"  said  the  chief;  and  as  he  spoke  he  played 
with  his  tomahawk — promiscuous-like. 

Wirriwarriwow  pointed  to  the  path  which  led  to  their  cottage 
ornee. 

"  A  white  man  comes !" 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?  "  said  the  chief,  his  mouth  watering  with 
anticipation. 

"A  very  fat  one!" 

The  chiefs  eyes  sparkled. 

"  Cover  yourself,"  said  the  chief,  "  with  your  mat." 

His  wife  obeyed ;  she  threw  over  her  copper-coloured  shoulders  a 
sort  of  New  Zealand  Polka, — rather  scant, —  and  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  stranger. 

Mr.  Augustus  Snivelle  arrived — not  at  the  door  —  because  it  had 
no  door, —  but  at  the  entrance  of  the  chiefs  dwelling. 

He  surveyed  the  lady  with  intelligent  curiosity. 

The  chief  frowned,  and  then  smiled  as  he  made  a  rough  mental 
calculation  of  tenpenny  nails. 

Mr.  Snivelle  beheld  the  natives'  teeth,  and  tried  to  smile  too^  but 
he  couldn't. 

The  chief  looked  at  him  earnestly ;  Wirriwarriwow  was  right ;  the 
stranger  was  very  fat ;  but  he  might  get  fatter.  Pummereboo  me- 
ditated. 

Mr.  Snivelle  was  rather  at  a  loss  to  communicate  his  wishes  to 
these  Aborigines, — and  very  original  he  thought  certainly  they  were ; 
but,  seeing  that  he  could  not  speak  their  language,  and  they  could  not 
speak  his,  he  was  not  unable  to  communicate  his  ideas  by  speech; 
but  he  remembered  that  the  language  of  signs  is  universal.  He 
opened  his  mouth,  and  imitated  the  action  of  chewing  with  much 
energy. 

Wirriwarriwow  comprehended  him  perfectly :  with  the  willingness 
to  oblige  natural  to  her  sex,  she  immediately  presented  the  stranger 
with  the  bit  of  fern  root  which  her  husband  had  but  half  eaten. 
The  stranger  took  it ;  smelled  it ;  pared  it  with  a  knife  which  he 
took  from  his  pocket,  tasted  it,  and  shook  his  head. 

The  chief  looked  at  the  stranger's  knife,  and  his  mind  was  troubled 
with  strange  visions !  He  stretched  out  his  hand  for  it ;  took  it ;  felt 
its  edge;  gave  a  little  chuckle  in  his  throat  which  resembled  the 
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gobbling  of  a  turkey,  and  secreted  it  in  a  corner.     Mr.  Snivellc 
was  charmed  with  this  instance  of  native  ingenuousness. 

The  chief  invited  him  bj  signs  to  a  great  feast.  Mr.  Sniveile 
being  very  hungry,  accepted  the  invitation  with  the  most  energetic 
readiness. 

One  of  his  wives  was  despatched  to  give  intelligence  to  the  tribe 
that  a  white  stranger  had  arrived,  so  fat  as  to  be  valuable  personally, 
and  exhibiting  sundry  foreign  qualities  curious  and  entertaining. 

The  feast  prepared,  an  old  and  dignified  chief,  the  superior  of  the 
tribe,  presided.  Having  had  the  advantage  of  several  communications 
with  Europeans,  the  great  man  was  well  acquainted  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  white  people,  and  wishing  to  show  off  on  the  occa- 
sion, he  commanded  that  things  should  be  prepared  with  a  sumptuous- 
ness  suitable  to  the  occasion.  The  steam  of  the  earth-ovens  arose  on 
all  sides. 

In  due  time  the  assembly  sat  down  to  table ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
natives  tucked  their  legs  under  them  and  sat  on  the  ground,  while 
their  wives  brought  in  the  dinner. 

The  dress  of  the  Great  Chief  was  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  He 
wore  on  that  occasion  a  drummer's  jacket,  which  being  too  small  for 
him  was  necessarily  open  in  front ;  around  his  loins  was  tied  a  blue 
apron,  which  had  belonged  to  a  ship's  butcher.  On  his  head  he  wore 
a  judge's  wig,  intended  for  a  dignitary  in  New  South  Wales,  but 
which,  having  been  repudiated  by  that  functionary,  had  been  bartered 
by  a  trader  with  a  native  for  a  hog,  and  had  been  seized  by  the  Great 
Chief  as  an  ornament  too  grand  for  any  other  head  than  his  own.  At 
the  top  of  the  wig  he  had  placed  a  cocked  hat.  His  admiring  subjects 
gazed  at  him  with  a  sort  of  awe.  Mr.  Snivelle  looked  out  anxiously 
for  the  dinner. 

The  first  dish  was  a  baked  young  woman.  It  was  borne  in  with 
great  ceremony.  At  the  bottom  was  a  stewed  dog.  There  was  cold 
boiled  missionary  as  a  middle  dish.  At  the  sides  were  two  picca- 
ninny pies,  with  their  toes  appetisingly  displayed  through  the  crust. 

Pumniereboo  sat  by  his  friend's  side  out  of  compliment,  and  to 
assist  him  to  do  justice  to  the  good  things  before  him. 

He  detached  with  his  fingers  a  delicate  piece  of  the  top  dish  for  his 
guest,  with  a  cut  of  the  centre  one  which  he  accomplished  with  his 
tomahawk,  and  pointed  out  the  piccaninny's  toes  as  the  most  delicate 
morsel.  But  Mr.  Snivelle  turned  very  pale,  and  felt  very  sick.  The 
Great  Chief  was  pleased  to  take  notice  of  his  indisposition .  He  pointed 
to  the  banquet. 

Mr.  Snivelle  shook  his  head,  and  endeavoured  to  make  his  dusky 
friend  understand,  that  he  was  not  hungry. 

The  natives  regarded  him  with  pity  and  amazement  !  The  feast 
was  delicious. 

They  talked  among  themselves  and  pointed  at  the  stranger ;  and 
they  regarded  him,  he  began  to  think,  lovingly.  They  said  some 
words  to  the  Great  Chief;  fortunately,  that  distinguished  individual 
was  able  to  speak  a  few  words  of  English.  With  much  politeness  he 
interpreted  the  conversation  of  the  unsophisticated  savages  to  their 
guest.    The  talk  ran  thus  :  — 
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Great  Chief. — "  Say  you  climb  tree  ?  " 

Mr.  Augustus  Snivelle. — "No." 

Great  Chief. — "  Say  you  catch  fish  ?  " 

Mr.  A.  SniveUe — "No." 

Great  Chief. — "  Say  you  make  mat?" 

Mr.  A.  SniveUe.—"  No." 

Great  Chief.—"  Say  you  fight?" 

Mr.  A.  SniveUe.—"  No." 

Great  Chief. — "  Brother  say  you  no  good." 

Mr.  A.  SniveUe.— "Eh?" 

Great  Chief. — "  Say  you  nice  and  fat." 

Mr.  A.  SniveUe. — "  They  are  very  obHging." 

Great  Chief. — "  Say  you  no  good  only  to  eat." 

Mr.  A.  SniveUe. — "  I  wish  I  could  get  something  to  eat ! " 

Great  Chief. — "  Little  mistake !  They  say  not  you  eat,  but  they 
eat  you." 

Mr.  A.  SniveUe.—"  What  I " 

Great  Chief. — "  Say  they  make  you  very  fat,  and  then  they  eat 
you  up." 

Mr.  A.  SniveUe.—"  The  devil  they  wiU !  " 

Mr.  Snivelle  jumped  up  quickly.  The  natives  jumped  up  too. 
They  were  very  merry,  and  they  danced  round  the  white  man  and 
sung  a  festive  song.  Pummereboo  acted  as  leader  of  the  band ;  the 
rest  joined  in  chorus.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  roundelay 
as  sung  by  these  unsophisticated  chUdren  of  nature : — 

"Wallaloo!  Wallaloo! 
Love  white  man,  and  eat  him  too ! 
Stranger  white,  but  that  no  matter  I 
Brown  man  fat,  but  white  man  fatter ! 
Put  him  on  hot  stone  and  bake  him  ! 
Crisp  and  crackling  soon  well  make  him  ! 
Round  and  round  the  dainty  goes ;  — 
Eat  his  fingers !  eat  his  toes  ! 
His  body  shall  our  palates  tickle  I 
Then  we'll  put  his  head  in  pickle ! 

CHORUS. 

On  the  white  man  dine  and  sup, 
Whet  your  teeth,  and  eat  him  up  I " 

The  Great  Chief  had  the  kindness  to  interpret  these  sentiments  to 
Mr.  SniveUe  for  his  information ;  but  that  gentleman,  far  from  ac- 
quiescing in  this  disposal  of  his  person,  capered  about  with  fright 
even  more  energeticaUy  than  his  entertainers.  But  it  was  in  vain 
that  he  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  charmed  circle;  he  was 
hemmed  in  by  the  savages,  and  to  his  terror,  the  circle  grew  less  and 
less  every  moment !  In  his  frantic  fear  he  gave'up  all  kis  valuables : 
his  watch ;  his  spy-glass ;  his  moustache-brush  in  an  ivory  case ;  his 
gold  chain  ;  his  everything !  The  natives  were  delighted  with  his 
iberality.    They  sung,  and  they  jumped,  louder  and  higher  than  ever. 
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And  now  they  closed  nearer  and  nearer,  and  Mr.  Snivelle  screamed 
louder  and  louder :  at  first  a  friendly  native  seized  his  hat ;  and  then 
another  tore  off  his  coat;  and  a  third  disencumbered  him  of  his 
waistcoat,  while  a  fourth  untrammelled  him  of  that  part  of  his  apparel 
which  is  ever  considered,  in  civilised  life,  most  indispensable ;  and 
presentlj  he  stood  before  them  in  nature's  garb  alone,  as  the  poets 
express  it,  which  is  the  most  unpleasant  one  that  can  be ;  and  the 
savages  rejoiced  to  find  him  fatter  even  than  they  had  hoped ;  and 
one,  lifting  up  his  tomahawk,  was  about  to  salute  him  with  an  unso- 
phisticated salutation  of  it8  edge  of  fiint,  when  the  unhappy  Mr.  Sni- 
velle, fear  lending  him  wings,  as  he  afterwards  described  it,  made  a 
de^>erate  bound  through  the  excited  throng,  and  while  the  savages 
set  np  a  yell  of  anger  and  disappointment  at  his  escape,  fied  to  the 
woods,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  trunk  of  a  hollow  tree. 

There,  for  three  long  days  and  three  longer  nights,  did  he  remain 
ensconced,  hungry  and  cold,  and  making  many  silent  vows  that,  if 
e?er  he  escaped  from  the  hands  of  these  unsophisticated  children  of 
nature,  he  would  ever  afterwards  content  himself  with  such  minor 
advantages  as  civilisation  offered,  without  seeking  for  the  attractions 
of  primitive  simplicity,  of  which  he  had  experienced  a  New  Zealand 
specimen.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  hearing  no  sound  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  ventured  to  peep  from  his  covert ;  and  seeing  the  coast 
clear,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  nearest  European  settlement, 
where  he  arrived  ^*  a  wiser  and  a  thinner  man.'' 

The  next  day  he  returned  to  England,  and  from  that  time  forward, 
whenever  he  heard  a  sentimental  enthusiast  extolling  the  superiority 
of  man  in  his  natural  state,  he  would  relate  his  adventure  in  New 
Zealand ;  and  thanking  Heaven  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  water- 
ing mouths  of  Pummereboo  and  Wirriwarriwow,  and  the  rest  of  the 
copper-coloured  fraternity,  he  would  sing  the  song  of  the  natives  :  — 

**  A  nice  after-dinner  song  for  a  party  of  gentlemen ;  and  a  nice 
chorus  for  a  convivial  meeting,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

**  On  the  white  man  dine  and  sup  ! 
Whet  your  teeth,  and  eat  him  up  ! " 


LIVE  AND  HOPE. 

The  ancients  pictured  Fortune  with  a  wheel, 

To  signify  the  ever-shifting  change 
(A  nuisance  puzzling  people  a  good  deal. 

When  accidents  their  best-laid  plans  derange) 
Which  mortals  feel  in  their  uncertain  stations  ; 

For  when  you're  at  the  lowest,  something  strange. 

Beyond  all  hope  of  even  Fancy's  range. 
Sometimes  starts  up,  and  puts  you  on  full  rations  : — 
A  moral  which  gives  rise  to  pleasing  contemplations. 

Life  :    A  Poem. 
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SYMBOLIC  MONEY, 

The  recent  calamitous  conflagration  at  Quebec,  which  has  caosed  so 
much  private  misery  and  so  great  public  inconvenience,  has  been  the 
source  of  much  comment  in  the  newspaper  press ;  and  various  schemes 
have  been  propounded  for  the  remedying  of  the  disaster,  and  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  devastated  city,  by  private  contributions,  and  by 
grants  of  money  to  be  advanced  by  the  mother  country.  Among  the 
schemes  for  effecting  the  desirable  object  of  the  restoration  of  Quebec, 
the  one  most  philosophical  in  conception,  and  the  most  easy  and  safe 
in  execution,  seems  to  be  that  suggested  by  the  "  Society  for  the 
Emancipation  of  Industry,"  and  which  appears  in  the  Pictorial  Times 
of  August  16. 

It  is  there  proposed,  that  a  million  of  legal-tender  money  should  be 
created  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  through  the  operation  ;  and  the 
Society  grounds  its  proposal,  not  only  on  theoretical  principles,  but  on 
practical  effects,  and  on  evidences  of  what  has  been  done  in  a  similar 
case.  It  is  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  feasibility  and  safety  of  the 
project,  that  the  meat-market  in  Guernsey  was  actually  erected  by 
the  same  means  as  that  which  is  proposed  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Quebec.  We  insert  the  account  of  that  valuable  precedent,  as  we  find 
it  in  the  journal  to  which  we  have  already  referred :  — 

**  Guernsey  Meat  Market,  —  To  erect  this  market,  the  States  of  Guernsey  Totedf 
in  or  about  the  year  1821,  four  thousand  pounds,  and  issued  four  thousand  one- 
pound  notes,  not  bearing  interest.  The  contractor,  at  dates  agreed  upon,  received 
these  notes  in  payment  of  instalments.  With  them  he  paid  wages,  and  wliat  be 
oircd  for  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building ;  and  as  these  notes 
were  sanctioned  by  a  yote  of  the  States,  who  constituted  the  parliament  of  the 
island,  the  property  of  every  man  in  the  idand,  real  and  personal,  was  pledged  for 
their  validity.     The  notes  consequently  obtained  free  circulation. 

"  When  the  market  was  completed,  it  consisted  of  eighty  shops,  which  shops 
were  let  at  a  rental  of  five  pounds  each  shop,  thus  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of 
four  hundred  pounds. 

**  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  notice  was  given  to  all  persons  holding 
meat-  market  notes,  numbered  from  one  to  four  hundred,  both  inclusive,  to  bring 
them  before  the  President  of  the  States,  and  the  committee  of  the  meat-market. 
Then,  with  the  four  hundred  pounds  received  from  the  butchers  for  tbe  first  year** 
rent,  this  first  batch  of  notes  was  cancelled,  the  notes  being  burnt  in  presence  of 
the  president  and  the  committee.  Thus,  in  ten  years,  all  the  notes  were  cancelled, 
and  the  States  left  in  possession  of  the  building  and  rental  in  perpetuity,  without 
the  cost  of  a  shilling  to  any  individual.  The  accuracy  of  this  can  readily  be  tested 
by  a  vint  to  the  spot.  Afterwards  a  fish-market  was  erected,  and  redeemed  in  a 
similar  manner. 

'<  Since  this  a  much  larger  operation  has  been  entered  upon  in  the  re-erection  of 
a  street  called  Fountain  Street,  some  of  the  notes  of  which  are  now  current ;  and 
other  great  works  in  this  island  have  been  accomplished  by  similar  monetary  means. 
Concurrently  with  this,  it  may  be  noted  —  first,  that  Guernsey  sustains  a  popula- 
tion of  eleven  hundred  souls  per  square  mile,  while  England  and  Ireland  only  sus- 
tain two  hundred  and  fifty  per  square  mile ;  and,  secondly,  that  while  we  have  four 
millions  of  paupers  out  of  twenty-eight  millions,  a  beggar  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  in 
Guernsey.  In  confirnoatton  of  this  remarkable  Uet  as  regards  Guernsey,  refereoce 
may  be  had  to  an  article  published  in  the  *  Examiner  *  newspaper,  under  date  of 
September,  1832,  and  attributed  to  Mr.  Frederick  Hill,  Government  Inspector  of 
Prisons  in  Scotland.** 
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It  is  with  this  evidence  before  them  of  what  has  been  done,  and  can 
be  done  again,  that  the  Society  for  the  Emancipation  of  Industry 
propose  that  the  rebuilding  of  Quebec  should  be  effected  in  the  same, 
manner;  but  we  will  state  the  suggestion  in  the  words  of  the 
Society :  — 

"  With  these  facts  before  the  world,  and  for  which  the  authority  of  Mr.  Duncan, 
the  historian  of  Guernsey,  can  be  adduced,  it  is  submitted  that  it  would  be  very 
expedient  for  the  Home  or  Colonial  Government  to  apply  the  same  principle  to 
the  rebuilding  of  Quebec,  and  for  this  purpose  to  create,  say  one  million  of  legal- 
tender  money,  receivable  by  Government  for  duties,  and  re-issuable  to  the  original 
amount  until  the  time  fixed  for  their  resumption  ;  or  a  public  company  might  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  acting  under,  or  in  concert  with,  the  local  government  in 
cresting  an  authori5sed  currency  to  the  requisite  extent,  with  aview  either  of  rebuilding 
the  city,  or  of  granting  loans  of  such  symbolic  money,  returnable  at  a  fixed  period, 
to  be  advanced  to  individuals  for  that  purpose  on  the  security  of  the  buildings,  or 
on  persooal  security.  Such  a  plan,  consistent  as  it  is  with  true  and  recognised 
commercial  principles,  it  is  submitted,  would  be  much  preferable  to  a  government 
grant  of  twenty  thousand,  or  even  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  pre- 
«ents  the  most  attainable  and  economical  means  of  calling  into  action  the  re- 
sources and  energy  of  the  colonists,  and  of  giving  immediate  and  full  employment 
to  labour,  the  source  of  all  wealth.** 

The  suggestion  which  is  thus  made  by  a  Society  which  has  already 
done  so  much  towards  enlightening  the  public  in  respect  to  the  nature 
and  action  of  money,  and  which  has,  with  a  singular  disinterestedjiess, 
expended  much  labour  and  much  money  without  any  view  to  personal 
aggrandisement,  but  solely  with  a  regard  to  the  public  good,  is  too 
important  to  be  allowed  to  pass  without  the  serious  consideration  of 
public  writers;  as  it  involves  a  principle  which  is  capable  of  far 
greater  extension  than  the  rebuilding  of  a  single  city,  and  which  af- 
fects the  whole  of  the  monetary  regulations  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
mighty  empire  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to 
an  incalculable  degree. 

The  great  question  now  is,  what  sort  of  money  is  to  be  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  vast  transactions  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, internal  and  external,  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  countries. 
In  the  elucidation  of  this  question,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine 
a  little  into  the  origin  and  history  of  paper  money. 

In  the  first  rude  ages  of  the  world,  exchanges  of  goods,  whether  the 
productions  of  nature  or  articles  of  manufacture,  were  carried  on  by 
l>arter.  Homer,  it  may  be  observed,  when  he  would  describe  the 
value  of  the  weapons  of  Glaucus  and  of  Diomedes,  says,  that  one  "  was 
"'^'orth  a  hundred  cattle,  and  the  other  nine  : "  —  a  rather  inconvenient 
sort  of  money  to  carry  about  with  one,  looking  at  cows  and  bullocks  in 
that  light  —  but  this  by  the  way.  In  such  cases  then,  —  that  is,  when 
one  article  was  bartered  for  another  article  direct — as  skins  for 
feathers,  cattle  for  com,  and  so  on,  the  parties  did  not  make  use  of 
any  money.  But  as  this  practice  was  soon  found  to  be  a  clumsy  and 
inconvenient  mode  of  proceeding,  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  some 
other  means  of  effecting  the  exchanges  required.  This  naturally  gave 
rise  to  the  invention  of  money ;  and  the  sort  of  money  mttde  use  of 
^as  in  accordance  with  the  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  such  early 
times.  Remembering  Homer's  mode  of  estimating  values,  it  may  be 
considered,  that  cattle  were  some  of  the  first  money  of  the  ancients, 
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and  a  primadval  gentleman,  instead  of  lending  a  friend  a  five-pound 
note,  lent  him  five  bullocks  perhaps  —  more  or  Iqss  — which  the  ob- 
liged party  inmiediatelj  drove  away  to  his  own  quarters.  So  much 
for  Homer's  money.  In  other  countries,  the  money  partook  of  the 
nature  of  the  local  productions. 

In  the  East,  cowry  shells,  collected  on  the  shores  of  Ceylon  and  of 
the  Maldive  islands,  were  the  current  money  :  and  those  shells  were 
the  acknowledged  money  also  of  the  Moguls,  of  Bengal,  and  Botan,  as 
well  as  of  Guinea.  On  the  discovery  of  America,  grains  of  cacao 
served  for  money.  In  Abyssinia,  salt  is  the  principal  money,  and 
pepper  also :  in  Iceland,  a  sort  of  wooL  In  the  exchanges  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  Russians,  at  Eingtu,  pieces  of  nankeen  serve  for 
the  money  of  comparison.  Among  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
pieces  of  silk  performed  this  function.  In  ancient  chronicles,  gold, 
silver,  and  silk  are  mentioned,  as  equally  money.  Thus  it  appears 
that,  in  rude  and  ignorant  times,  and  among  rude  and  ignorant  people, 
as  the  necessity  arose  for  some  mode  of  representing  value,  or,  in 
other  words,  for  inventing  some  sort  of  money,  the  contrivances  were 
akin  to  the  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  people.  But,  as  com- 
merce spread  and  knowledge  increased,  other  sorts  of  money,  more 
convenient  in  their  use  and  more  general  in  their  application,  were 
resorted  to,  to  meet  the  demands  of  industry,  and  for  facilitating  the 
interchange  of  natural  and  artificial  productions.  Metallic  money  was 
then  employed,  and  was  soon  found  to  be  superior  to  all  other  money 
for  the  purposes  required,  as  its  value  was  more  certain  than  furs  or 
feathers,  and  as  it  was  more  durable  and  portable,  and  more  gene- 
rally recognised.  Its  imperfections,  which  have  been  the  discovery 
of  modern  times,  were  then  little  felt,  and  unnoticed. 

All  sorts  of  metallic  money  were  employed,  as  all  sorts  of  commo- 
dity-money had  been  previously  employed,  according  to  the  accident 
of  circumstances,  localities,  and  the  greater  or  less  facility  of  pro- 
curing this  or  that  sort  of  metallic  money  in  any  particular  place  or 
country. 

Iron,  brass,  tin,  copper,  as  well  as  gold  and  silver,  have  all  been 
made  use  of  as  the  sort  of  money  which  we  speak  of;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  in  the  barbarous  times  of  the  early  ages  it  was  con- 
sidered that  their  money  ought  to  possess  intrinsic  vidue  in  itself,  in 
order  to  serve  as  the  representative  of  the  value  of  other  commodities ; 
this  barbarous  idea  is  becoming  rapidly  exploded  in  the  present  day, 
but  it  existed  in  its  full  force  among  people  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
real  nature  of  money,  properly  so  called,  which  is,  as  its  name  imports, 
nothing  more  than  the  acknowledgment,  or  the  token,  of  the  value  of 
something  else ;  for,  the  making  use  of  a  money  possessing  in- 
trinsic value,  though  that  money  is  gold  or  silver,  is  as  imperfect  a 
token  of  the  values  of  other  things,  as  cows  and  buUocks  are  an  im- 
perfect token  ;  insomuch  as  being,  like  gold  and  silver,  commodities, 
their  value  is  apt  to  increase  and  decrease  like  all  other  commodities ; 
and  it  is  no  more  possible  correctly  to  measure  the  values  of  other 
goods  by  gold  or  silver,  the  values  of  which  are  constantly  fiuctuat. 
ing,  than  it  would  be  possible  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  a  bale  of 
cloth  by  a  yard-measure,  the  length  of  which,  like  a  sliding  telescope. 
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was  eomto&tly  changing.  It  is  right  to  saj,  however,  that  there  are 
some  few  people — that  10,  of  those  who  think  at  all  about  the  matter,  ~- 
who  entertain  the  same  erroneous  ideas  of  the  nature  of  money  as 
the  barbaroos  people  of  prinueval  times;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  such  unenlightened  persons  is  exceedingly  small, 
and  is  rapidly  becoming  less  under  the  influence  of  the  labours  of 
"  The  Society,"  whose  arguments  on  this  subject  are  unanswered,  be- 
cause they  are  unanswerable.     But  to  return. 

So  long  as  the  wants  of  trade  and  commerce  were  small,  the  small 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  procurable  was  sufficient  to  perform  the 
office  required  in  the  clumsy  and  imperfect  manner  which  it  did ;  but, 
as  trade  and  commerce  increased,  the  necessity  for  more  money  was 
felt  faster  than  the  gold  and  silver,  in  use  as  money,  could  be  digged 
out  of  the  known  earth ;  and  contrivances  were  resorted  to  which  we 
shall  have  to  speak  of  presently.  But  the  discovery  of  America,  by 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which  it  poured  into  Europe,  gave  a 
vast  impetus  to  conmierce,  and  was  of  prodigious  help  to  all  the 
operations  of  industry,  in  so  far  as  it  furnished  increased  facilities  for 
the  interchange  of  commodities,  and  for  domestic  and  foreign  trade. 
Bat,  supposing  that  gold  and  silver  in  coins  or  in  bars  formed  the 
fittest  money  for  the  transactions  of  life  which  could  be  invented  — 
an  assertion  which  we  utterly  and  entirely  deny,  inasmuch  as  they 
cannot  be  properly  called  money  or  tokens  of  value,  but  are  them- 
selves values,  changing  and  fluctuating  like  other  values,  and  there- 
fore unfit  to  represent  the  value  of  other  things ;  —  even  supposing 
this,  it  may  easily  be  shown  how  utterly  inadequate  they  have  been, 
and  are,  in  amount,  to  serve  as  money  for  the  multifarious  operations 
of  conmierce  and  industry  in  recent  years,  as  well  as  in  the  pre- 
sent day. 

To  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  specie  money  in  circulation  in 
the  different  countries  of  Europe,  is  impossible ;  the  mints  can  give 
an  account  of  all  that  has  been  coined,  but  there  are  no  means  pf 
determining  how  much  of  such  coinage  has  been  withdrawn  by 
export  abroad,  and  by  manufactures  and  hoarding  at  home ;  an 
approximate  calculation,  however,  may  be  made  quite  sufficient  for 
our  purpose. 

But  we  shall  have  to  enlarge  on  this  point  in  another  place ;  we 
confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the  historical  examination  of  the  origin 
and  use  of  paper  money.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss,  in  passing,  to 
advert  to  the  condition  of  Spain,  the  great  primary  receptacle  of  the 
produce  of  the  American  mines,  before  and  after  her  possession  of  her 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century,  fifty  years  before  Spain  got 
possession  of  the  metallic  treasures  which  it  was  fondly  supposed  was 
the  insurance  of  her  prosperity,  the  seas  were  covered  with  her  ships. 
In  the  city  of  Seville  alone,  there  were  130,000  people  employed  in 
the  numufactures  of  her  wool  and  silk.  Since  then  —  since  the  dis- 
covery, and  for  many  years  the  primary  possession,  of  the  rich  mines 
of  America,  she  has  fallen  into  beggary  and  decay.  In  the  reign  of 
Philip  the  Third,  in  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  Spain  had    neither  ships,  manufactures,    nor 
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commerce ;  her  agriculture  had  fallen  back,  her  population  had 
decreased,  and  she  was  reduced  to  such  a  scarcity  of  her  own 
abundant  gold  and  silver  monej  —  proving  thus  the  vagratU  cha- 
racter of  gold  and  silver  —  that  she  was  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  copper  tokens,  and  to  stamp  these  bj  the  royal  authority  and 
efiigies  with  the  nominal  and  forced  value  of  silver.  Had  she  ad- 
vanced a  little  farther  in  a  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  money, 
she  might  have  invented  the  only  true  money,  philosophically  con- 
sidered, namely,  a  paper  money,  which  might  have  saved  her  from  her 
consequent  disasters,  and  from  her  present  political  and  commercial 
degradation.  But  she  missed  that  truth  ;  and  her  position  ever  since 
has  been  one  of  weakness  and  wretchedness,  and  her  dvilisatioD, 
instead  of  advancing,  has  stood  still  to  the  present  day. 

This  evidence  of  history,  it  may  be  remarked,  and  experience  of  a 
country  in  times  comparatively  modern,  sufficiently  prove,  that  as  the 
riches  of  a  country  are  not  derived  from  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
even  the  most  productive,  so  neither  is  it  material  of  what  substance 
its  circulating  medium  or  currency  is  formed,  provided  it  is  one  not 
liable  to  be  taken  away  from  the  country  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
value  as  a  commodity ;  and  that  to  endeavour  to  fix  and  restrain  the 
precious  metals  from  the  movements  and  fluctuations  in  amount  and 
value  incident  to  all  articles  of  commerce,  is  a  vain  attempt,  and,  in- 
deed, utt^ly  impossible. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  subject  of  the  primitive  money  of 
the  ancients,  and  of  the  metallic  money  of  subsequent  times,  before 
we  speak  of  pure  money,  the  token  of  value,  and  not  itself  a  com- 
modity of  value^  or  in  other  words,  of  symbolic  money — and  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  subject  which  has  given  rise  to  the  present 
observations  —  namely,  the  practicability  and  the  facility  of  rebuild- 
ing the  city  of  Quebec,  by  means  of  the  creation  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  symbolic  money, — it  may  be  useful  to  take  a  brief  review 
of  the  origin  and  circulation  of  paper  money ;  which  it  will  appear 
was  far  from  being  the  deliberate  invention  of  mankind,  but  was  the 
result  of  accident ;  and  the  practice  of  which  arose  from  and  was 
forced  by  the  exigencies  and  necessity  of  the  moment ;  and  the  im- 
portance of  which  discovery,  in  its  late  enormous  action,  was  not 
understood  until  experience  had  proved  its  vast  utility.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  paper  money  of  this  country,  as  it  existed 
from  1797  to  1816,  was  the  only  instance  of  the  use  of  pure  money  in 
Great  Britain  —  meaning,  by  pure  money,  a  token  of  value  not 
possessing  value  in  itself;  on  the  contrary,  the  system  of  tallies  in 
use  in  the  earliest  times  of  this  country,  shows  that  the  prin- 
ciple, though  not  understood,  was  nevertheless  practised;  and 
indeed,  in  other  countries  at  very  remote  periods,  as  we  shall  have  to 
speak  of  hereafter.  But  as  this  examination  is  connected  with  the 
history  of  banks  and  banking,  and  indeed  can  scarcely  be  treated  of 
without  reference  to  those  subjects,  we  propose  to  continue  the  sub- 
ject in  another  paper  ;  throwing  out  the  present  brief  remarks  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  materials  for  thought  in  others,  than 
with  the  idea  of  writing  a  complete  treatise,  even  on  any  one  point  of 
so  vast  a  subject  in  its  detail,  though  so  simple  in  its  principle,  as  that 
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of  the  currency.  With  this  view  we  shall  conclude  the  present  paper 
with  two  extracts ;  the  first  from  the  Life  of  Franklin,  written  by 
himself;  the  second  from  Mr. Locke's  treatise,  intitled  "Considerations 
upon  lessening  the  Quantity,  and  raising  the  Value  of  Money.**  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  apply  the  facts  and  the  reasoning  contained  in 
these  two  extracts  as  we  proceed. 
Dr.  Franklin  says :  — 

*^  About  the  year  1 730,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  felt  the  want  of  a  medium  of 
currency,  and  required  the  continuance  of  that  they  had,  which  amounted  only  to 
15,0002.  and  was  about  to  expire,  in  its  legal  term.  The  wealthy  inhabitants,  pre- 
judiced against  every  wort  of  papei  currency,  tlirough  the  fear  of  its  depreciation,  &n 
instance  of  which  had  occurred  in  New  England,  strongly  opposed  this  measure. 
I  vas  in  favour  of  this  creation  and  emission,  convinced  that  the  first  tmall  sum, 
issued  in  1723,  had  done  much  good  in  the  province,  by  favouring  commerce, 
industry,  and  production. 

**  Time  and  experience  so  fully  demonstrated  the  utility  of  paper  currency,  that 
it  never  after  experienced  any  considerable  opposition  ;  it  soon  amounted  to  55,000/. 
and  in  the  year  1739  to  80,000/.,  it  has  since  increased,  during  the  last  war,  to 
3S0,000L,  traide,  property ,  and  population  having,  in  this  period,  greatly  increased.*' 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Locke  to  which  we  refer,  and  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  by  and  by,  are  the  following :  — 

**  The  exigencies  and  uses  of  money  not  huening  with  ita  quantity,  and  it  being 
in  the  same  proportion  to  be  employed  and  distributed,  still,  in  all  parts  of  its  cir- 
eulstion,  so  much  as  its  qwrntUy  is  lessened,  so  much  must  the  share  of  every  one 
that  has  a  right  to  this  money  be  the  less  ;  whether  he  be  landholder  for  his  goods, 
or  labourer  for  hishire,  or  merchant  for  his  brokerage.  If  one-third  of  the  money 
employed  in  trade  were  locked  up,  or  gone  out  of  England,  must  not  the  land- 
holders necessarily  receive  one-third  less  for  their  goods,  and,  consequently,  rents 
fail?  a  Use  quantity  of  money  by  one- third  being  to  be  distributed  among  an  equal 
number  of  receivers  ?  Indeed,  people,  not  perceiving  the  nK>ney  to  be  gone,  arc  apt 
to  be  jealous  one  of  another ;  and,  each  suspecting  another*s  inequality  of  gain,  to 
rob  him  of  bis  share  :  every  one  will  be  employing  his  skill  and  power  the  best  he 
can  to  retrieve  it  again,  and  to  bring  money  into  his  pocket,  in  the  same  plenty  as 
formerly.  Bui  this  is  but  scrambling  amongst  ourselves,  and  helps  no  more  against  our 
wants  than  the  pvl/ing  of  a  short  coverlet  will  amongst  children  that  lie  together,  to 
preserve  them  all  from  the  cold  ;  some  wiU  starve,  unless  the  father  of  the  family  pro- 
vide better,  and  enlarge  the  scanty  covering.  This  pulling  and  contest  is  usually 
between  the  landed  roan  and  the  merchant ;  for  the  labourer's  share,  being  seldom 
more  than  a  bare  subsistence,  never  allows  that  body  of  men  time  or  opportunity  to 
raise  their  thoughts  above  that,  or  to  struggle  with  the  richer  for  theirs  (as  one 
common  interest),  uidess  when  some  common  and  great  distress,  uniting  them,  in  one 
nniversal  ferment,  makes  them  forget  respect,  and  emboldens  them  to  carve  to  their 
wants  with  armed  force,  and  then  sometimes  they  break  in  upon  the  rich,  and  sweep  till 
like  a  deluge*'* 

We  shall  endeavour  to  show,  in  a  future  paper,  that  the  more  that 
which  is  meant  by  money  departs  from  its  character  of  a  symbol,  the 
less  it  is  fitted  for  the  uses  which  it  is  intended  for ;  and  that  if  the 
money  of  the  country  is  a  commodity,  and,  like  other  commodities, 
subject  of  course  to  rise  and  fall  in  value,  such  a  shifting  measure 
cannot  be  employed  as  the  token  of  the  value  of  other  things,  without 
subjecting  the  people  who  so  make  use  of  it  to  all  sorts  of  disasters, 
and  to  being  crippled  and  cramped  in  all  the  operations  of  industry,  — 
of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  and  of  domestic  and  foreign  commerce, 
— which  is  precisely  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  at  this  present 
moment. 
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Black's  Picturesque  Tourist  atid  Road  Book  of  England  and  Wales ; 
with  a  general  Travelling  Map,  Charts  of  Roads,  Railroads,  and 
interesting  Localities ;  and  engraved  Views  of  the  Scenerjr.  Edin- 
burgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  North  Bridge. 

As  this  is  the  season  of  the  jear  when  tourists  are  making  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  places  to  which  thej  shall  direct  their  course,  we  have 
placed  this  and  the  two  following  books  at  the  head  of  our  list ;  and  we 
have  allotted  to  them  this  place  of  honour  the  more  readily,  as  they  are 
really  the  best  books  of  the  sort  that  have  been  published;  and 
travellers  and  the  public  in  general  owe  their  thanks  to  the  contrivers 
and  publishers  of  these  guides  for  tourists,  for  the  useful  information 
which  they  contain,  saving  to  the  traveller  both  time  and  money, 
facilitating  his  movements,  and  increasing  the  gratification  of  his 
journey.  According  to  our  plan  of  allowing  authors  to  speak  for 
themselves  with  respect  to  the  object  of  their  works,  we  subjoin  the 
preface  to  each  volume.  The  writer  of  the  book  imder  present  notice 
says :  — 

"  The  plan  and  execution  of  the  *  Picturesque  Tourist  of  Scotland,*  having  met 
with  very  general  approval,  the  proprietors  of  that  volume  have  been  encouraged 
to  undertake  a  work  of  a  similar  description  for  England.  Accuracy,  conciseness, 
and  a  just  discrimination  of  the  importance  of  the  several  objects  described,  being 
the  qualifications  most  valued  in  a  guide  book,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  editor  to 
devote  his  most  anxious  attention  to  the  attainment  of  these  requisites ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  present  work  will  be  found  to  contain  a  larger  amount  of  well- 
digested  information  than  has  ever  been  presented  in  any  volume  of  such  convenient 
size. 

'*  To  have  given  all  the  roads  of  England  within  the  limits  of  such  a  volume  as 
the  present  was  obviously  impossible.  Only  the  main  roads  have  tberefbre  been 
described,  although  the  distances  between  places  on  the  various  tours  by  the  cross- 
roads are  very  generally  given. 

*<  By  reference  to  the  maps  and  charts,  the  routes  by  the  croas-roads  will  readily 
be  ascertained ;  and  by  turning  to  the  index,  the  reader  will  be  directed  to  the  pages 
where  all  the  places  of  any  importance  are  described. 

**  The  names,  position,  and  distances  of  the  various  places  have  been  copied  from 
the  maps  of  the  Ordnance  survey ;  and  the  same  valuable  authority  has  been  the 
basis  of  the  several  charts  and  district  maps  with  which  the  volume  is  illustrated. 

**  The  names  of  the  proprietors  of  the  various  mansions  described,  have  been  care- 
fully compared  with  Burke's  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  History  of  the  Landed 
Commoners. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  frequent  changes  in  the  possession  of  the  smaller  man- 
sions and  villas,  it  has  been  deemed  better  to  omit  the  names  of  the  occupants  of 
these,  than  to  give  information  which  a  short  period  of  time  might  render  inaccurate. 

<*  The  memorable  incidents  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  various  localities 
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lit?e  been  eaf«fiilly  selected  from  the  bett  county  historiei  and  other  topographical 
works  of  authority.     The  population  is  given  according  to  the  census  of  1841. 

**  In  describing  the  scenery  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  strangers,  the  editor 
has  endeayoured  to  give  a  plain  and  intelligible  account  of  what  he  considered 
worthy  of  notice,  without  aspiring  to  picturesque  or  eloquent  delineation. 

**  He  has  thus  been  enabled  to  incorporate  with  the  topographical  and  descrip- 
tiTe  matter,  a  considerable  portion  of  literary,  historical,  and  traditionary  illustra- 
tion, which  may  prove  at  once  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  reader. 

■*  The  eipense  of  travelling,  and  the  gratuities  paid  to  servanu  at  hotels,  are 
lobjects  so  materially  influenced  by  the  habits  of  the  traveller,  and  the  style  of  the 
cstst»lishment  at  which  he  sojourns,  that  it  is  difficult  to  afford  precise  information 
in  r^ard  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  publishers  have  reason  to  believe  that  a 
few  particulars  on  those  beads  will  be  generally  aceepUble  to  tourists,  and  they 
have  accordingly  embodied,  in  the  following  note,  the  result  of  the  inquiries  which 
tbej  have  made  upon  the  subject.** 

For  the  useful  information  which  this  note  conveys,  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  book  itself.  We  will  add,  that  a  copious  and  well- 
uranged  index  is  added  to  the  work  ;  and  that  it  contains  good  and 
distinct  maps  of  all  the  localities  to  which  it  refers,  while  several  well- 
executed  engravings  are  a  pleasing  and  useful  addition  to  its  pages. 


Blaek*s  Picturesque  Tourist  of  Scotland.  Fourth  Edition.  Edin- 
burgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  North  Bridge,  Booksellers  and 
Publishers  to  the  Queen.     1845. 

Tbb  plan  and  execution  of  the  present  volume,  says  the  editor,  will 
be  found,  in  an  important  respect,  to  differ  from  any  other  work  de- 
voted to  the  same  object. 

In  the  compilation  of  guide-books,  it  appears  to  the  publishers  that 
much  eloquence  is  often  needlessly  expended  in  ambitious  eulogiums 
on  the  beauty  or  grandeur  of  natural  scenery,  of  which  no  adequate 
idea  can  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  any  written  description,  however 
graphic  and  minute.  In  the  present  work  such  attempts  have  been 
studiously  avoided.  A  plain  and  intelligible  account  has  been  given 
of  the  scenery  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  strangers,  without  dic- 
tating the  amount  of  admiration  with  which  any  given  scene  is  to  be 
contemplated. 

By  adopting  this  course,  space  has  been  found  for  the  incorporation 
of  a  large  amount  of  traditionary,  historical,  and  literary  illustra- 
tion, by  which  it  is  conceived  a  recollection  of  the  scenery  will  be 
more  permanently  fixed  in  the  memory  of  the  tourist,  than  by  any 
original  description  of  its  features  which  the  author  could  himself 
have  given. 

Neither  labour  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to  give  the  work  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  accuracy.  To  secure  this  object,  the 
several  sheets,  in  their  progress  through  the  press,  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  individuals  conversant  with  the  topography  of  the  respective 
districts  ;  while  the  descriptions  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aber- 
deen have  been  wholly  contributed  by  natives  of  those  cities.  For 
the  favourable  reception  of  former  editions  the  publishers  return 
their  best  thanks.     They,  at  the  same  time,  express  their  acknow- 
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ledgments  to  the  public  press  for  numerous  laudatory  notices,  which, 
if  not  unmerited  by  the  three  former  editions,  will  be  found  to  be  still 
better  deserved  by  the  present. 

The  same  useful  note  which  is  appended  to  the  volume  relating  to 
English  towns  is  attached  also  to  the  present  volume,  but  we  have  not 
room  for  its  insertion.  It  contains  also  a  capital  index,  like  the  former 
work ;  with  abundance  of  useful  maps,  and  a  larger  number  of  en- 
gravings and  woodcuts. 

The  next  of  these  admirably  arranged  and  most  useful  books  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  the  three,  from  the  popular  inclin- 
ation, which  has  become  almost  a  point  of  social  duty  in  these  times, 
to  visit  the  scenery  of  the  English  lakes  : — 


Black^s  Picturesque  Guide  to  the  English  Lakes;  including  an  Essay 
on  the  Geology  of  the  District  By  John  Phillips,  F.  B.  S.,  Gt.  Jm, 
Professor  of  Geology  in  King's  College,  London.  Second  Edition. 
Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  well- written  introduction : — 

"  That  section  of  England,  to  the  scenery  of  which  this  small  volume  professes  to 
be  a  guide,  occupies  a  portion  of  the  three  counties  of  Cumberland,  Westmorland, 
and  Lancaster,  and  extends  over  an  area,  the  greatest  length  or  breadth  of  trbich 
is  nowhere  more  than  fifty  miles.  The  picturesque  attractions  of  the  district  are 
beyond  question  unequalled  by  any  other  part  of  England ;  and  although  some  of 
the  Scottish  lochs  and  mountains  must  be  admitted  to  present  prospects  of  more 
imposing  grandeur,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  no  tract  of  country  in  Britain  com- 
bines in  richer  affluence  those  varied  features  of  sublimity  and  beauty  which  have 
conferred  upon  this  spot  so  high  a  reputation.  For  the  lover  of  nature,  no  tour 
could  be  devised  of  a  more  pleasing  character  than  that  which  these  lakes  afford. 
*  We  penetrate  the  glaciers  and  traverse  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine,  whilst  our 
domestic  lakes,  of  Ullswater,  Keswick,  and  Windermere,  exhibit  scenes  in  so 
sublime  a  style,  with  such  beautiful  colourings  of  rock,  wood,  and  water,  backed 
with  so  stupendous  a  disposition  of  mountains,  that  if  they  do  not  fairly  take  the 
lead  of  all  the  views  of  Europe,  yet  they  are  indisputably  such  as  no  English 
traveller  should  leave  behind  him.*  '*  * 

*'  Nor  is  it  only  to  the  admirer  of  external  nature  that  this  spot  presents  attractions. 
It  is  no  less  interesting  to  the  antiquarian,  the  geologist,  and  the  botanist  The 
remains  of  three  abbeys — Furness,  Calder,  and  Shap, — of  numerous  castles, — cf 
one  or  two  Roman  stations, — and  of  many  Druidical  erections, — afford  ample 
scope  for  the  research  of  the  antiquarian ;  whilst  the  rich  variety  of  stratified  and 
unstratified  rocks,  forming  a  complete  series  from  granite  to  the  carboniferous 
beds ;  and  many  rare  plants,  with  ample  facilities  for  observing  the  effect  produced 
upon  vegetation  by  the  varying  temperature  of  the  air  at  different  altitudes,  yield 
to  the  students  of  geology  and  of  botany  abundant  matter  for  employment  io  their 
respective  pursuits.  The  absence  in  the  Iiake  country  of  those  traditions,  with 
which  other  places  similarly  characterised  by  nature  abound,  has  often  been 
remarked  with  surprise ;  and,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  urged  by  Dr.  Soutbey, 
we  are  still  at  liberty  to  express  our  wonder  that  there  is  not  a  greater  number  of 
legends,  superstitions,  and  tales  of  stirring  incident,  connected  with  a  district  so 
richly  supplied  with  all  the  attributes  to  which  the  popuUr  fiincy  is  prone  to  link 

•  Cumberland. 
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romantic  associations  of  this  kind.  Having  made  this  remark,  it  is  but  proper  to 
subjoin  the  passage  from  Southey,  to  whidi  we  have  alluded  :  — '  There  is  little  or 
nothing  of  historical  or  romantic  interest  belonging  to  this  n-gion.  In  this  respect, 
unlike  the  Scotch  border,  where  Sir  Walter  could  entertain  his  guests  during  a 
rooming's  ride  with  tales  of  murders,  executions,  house-besieging  and  house-burning, 
as  parts  of  fiimily  history  belonging  to  every  homestead  of  which  he  came  in  sight. 
The  border  history  is  of  no  better  character  on  the  English  side ;  but  this  part  of 
the  country  was  protected  by  the  Sol  way  and  by  its  natural  strength,  nor  does  It 
appear,  at  any  time  after  it  became  English,  to  have  been  troubled  with  feuds.  The 
English  barons,  indeed,  were  by  no  means  so  often  engaged  in  private  wars  as 
their  Scottish  neighbours,  or  the  nobles  on  the  Continent ;  their  contests  were  with 
the  crown,  seldom  with  each  other,  and  never  with  their  vassals.  Those  contests 
vere  carried  on  at  a  distance  from  our  Lake-land,  where  the  inhabitants,  being  left 
in  peace,  seem  to  have  enjoyed  it,  and  never  to  have  forfeited  its  blessings  by 
engaging  in  the  ways  and  contracting  the  disposition  of  marauders.  They  had, 
therefore,  neither  ballad  heroes,  nor  ballad  poets,  happy  in  having  afforded  no  field 
for  the  one,  and  no  materials  of  this  kind  for  the  other.* 

"  An  interest,  however,  of  no  ordinary  kind  is  imparted  to  the  locality  from  its 
being  the  spot  with  which  many  eminent  literary  men  have  been  more  or  less  con- 
nected, and  from  which  several  of  their  finest  works  have  emanated.  William 
Wordsworth,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  his  son  Hartley  Coleridge,  Dr.  Southey,  Professor 
Wilson,  De  Quincey,  Thomas  Hamilton  (author  of  '  Cyril  Thornton'),  Charlotte 
Smith,  Charles  Lloyd,  Bishop  Watson, — all  of  these,  an  honoured  list  of  names,  are, 
or  were,  reudent  amongst  the  Lakes.  Archbishop  Sandys,  Hogarth,  and  Roniney 
the  painter,  also  spring  from  this  country.  In  directing  the  steps  of  the  tourist, 
we  have  therefore  availed  ourselves  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  literature  of  the 
district,  quoting  those  passages  which  in  any  way  illustrate  the  scenery  through 
which  he  will  pass,  lliese  quotations,  we  feel  assured,  especially  those  from  the 
poets,  will  not  only  contribute  to  elevate  the  feelings  and  improve  the  heart,  while 
the  reader  is  contemplating  the  scenes  which  are  there  portrayed,  but  will  also  form 
a  spell  by  which,  in  coming  years,  he  may  recall  the  pleasures  of  the  past,  and 
revisit  in  imagination  the  scenery  over  which  we  are  now  about  to  conduct  him. 

To  the  index,  engravings,  maps,  and  sections,  which  render  this 
little  work  a  perfect  hand-book  of  information  to  the  scientific  and 
general  tourist,  is  added  a  glossary  of  technical  terms  used  in  de- 
scribing the  mountain  scenery  of  the  Lakes  ;  and  it  is  no  slight  recom- 
mendation of  this  book,  that  it  is,  like  the  other  two,  very  cheap, 
carefully  printed,  and  the  matter  well  arranged.  We  can  sincerely 
recommend  them  all  to  our  readers,  with  a  caution  not  to  commence 
their  journey  without  them,  as  their  possession  will  save  them  both 
time  and  money. 


IllustrcUions  of  the  Law  of  Kindness :  By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Montgomery. 
Second  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  and  a  Supplementary 
Chapter  on  Almsgiving,  by  John  Washbourn.  London :  Wiley 
and  Putnam,  6.  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall.  Edinburgh :  A.  and  C. 
Black.   Dublin  :  W.  Curry,  Jun.,  and  Co. 

Thts  is  the  second  edition  of  a  little  book  originally  published  in  the 
United  States ;  and  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  hail  a  work  so 
admirable  in  its  intention,  and  so  useful  in  its  execution,  as  this  most 
kindly  emanation  from  a  truly  Christian  mind.  The  author  treats  of 
"  Kindness  and  Revenge." 
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Chap.  L  Kindness  and  Revenge.  — 11.  The  power  of  Kindness. — 
m.  The  power  of  Kindness. — IV.  Disarming  force  of  Kindness. — 
V.  Kindness  and  Insanitj.  —  VI.  Kindness  and  Crime. — VIL 
Kindness  and  Ignorance.  —  VIII.  Kindness  admired  by  all  people. 
—  IX.  National  Kindness.  —  X.  Kindness  and  Persecution.  —  XI. 
Kindness  and  Punishment.  —  XII.  The  blessings  and  duty  of  prac- 
tising the  Law  of  Kindness.  —  XTII.  Character  of  Christ  —  Supple- 
mentary Chapter,  on  Almsgiving. 

These  distinctive  divisions  point  out  well  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  the  book ;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  justify  the  encomium  which  we 
have  bestowed  on  it  by  the  following  interesting  and  entertaining 
quotations  :  — 

The  author  commences  his  work  thus :  — 

"As  like  physical  causes  produce  like  physical  consequences  —  as  vice  roost  as- 
suredly results  in  misery  —  so  revenge  calls  forth  hate ;  for  water  does  not  more 
oertunly  tend  to  its  level,  than  the  exercise  of  malice  and  cruelty  kindles  the  fires 
of  anger  and  opposition  in  the  soul.  To  small  purpose  has  that  individual  perused 
the  history  of  the  world,  who  has  not  discovered  ihat  the  common  process  of  eradi- 
cating evil  has  been  to  meet  it  with  evil ;  and  who  has  not  seen  that  the  path- 
way of  life  has  been  almost  universally  lighted  by  the  horrible  spirit  of  retaliatioii  ? 
And  to  as  little  purpose  has  he  examined  the  records  of  nations  and  individuals,  if 
he  is  not  convinced  that,  when  the  law  of  kindness  has  been  practised,  it  has  been 
as  much  more  salutary  in  ita  influence,  and  as  much  more  glorious  in  its  results, 
than  those  of  revenge,  as  virtue  is  more  salutary  and  glorious  than  iniquity.  For 
while  retaliation  is  like  the  storm  which  sweeps  through  the  forest  in  destnution, 
kindnett  is  like  the  combined  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  rain  of  the  cloud,  which 
germinates  seed,  and  unfolds  their  leaves,  flowers,  and  odours.** 

After  giving  some  account  of  the  benevolent  labours  of  the  cele- 
brated Howard,  the  author  cites  the  following :  — 

**  The  next  instance  is  that  of  F^nSIon.  F^n^Ion  was  a  Hitman  Catholic,  and 
archbishop  of  Cambray,  in  France,  lie  was  a  man  of  the  finest  feelings,  of  the 
greatest  benevolence,  and  he  uniformly  practised  the  law,  '  Overcome  evil  with 
good.*  He  was  kind  and  aflable  to  the  lowly,  mild  and  courteous  to  tbe  ignorant, 
philanthropic  to  the  miserable,  and  ever  gentle  both  to  friend  and  foe.  The  ooDse* 
quence  was,  that  he  won  all  hearts.  His  diocese  was  often  the  theatre  of  war ;  but 
the  English,  Germans,  and  Dutch  even  surpassed  the  inhabitants  of  Cambray  in 
their  love  and  veneration  for  him.  At  such  times  be  gathered  the  wretched  into 
his  residence  and  entertained  them ;  for  his  known  goodness  had  surrounded  him 
with  a  power  which  even  contending  armies  could  not  resist ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  his  dwellings  were  safe,  even  when  towns  and  villages  were  lying  in 
smoking  ruins  around  him.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  bis  great  kindness. 
He  observed  one  day  that  a  peasant,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  home,  and  to 
whom  F^n^lon  had  given  shelter,  ate  nothing.  He  inquired  the  reason.  *  Alas, 
my  lord,'  said  the  poor  man,  *  in  making  my  escape  from  my  oottage,  I  had  not 
time  to  bring  off  my  cow,  which  was  the  support  of  my  frmily.  The  enemy  will 
drive  her  away,  and  I  shall  never  find  another  so  good.'  F6n^lon,  availing  himself 
of.  his  privilege  of  safe  conduct,  immediately  set  out,  accompanied  by  a  single  ser- 
vant, and  drove  the  cow  back  himself  to  the  peasant.  By  thus  walking  acMcording 
to  the  law  of  overcoming  evil  with  good,  he  gained  the  affection  of  all.  The  pea- 
aantry  loved  him  as  their  father ;  and,  long  after  his  death,  thehr  tears  wouki  flow 
when  they  said,  *  There  is  the  chair  on  which  our  good  archbishop  used  to  sit  in  the 
midst  of  us ;  we  shall  see  him  no  more.*  What  a  crown  of  unfading  glory  the  lav 
of  love  gave  him  !  ** 
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Another  illiutratioii :  — 

**  An  intelligent  Quaker  of  Cincinnati  related  to  me  the  following  circumstancey 
Meridence  that  the  principle  of  non-resistance  possesses  great  influence  even  over 
the  savage.  During  the  last  war,  a  Quaker  lived  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  small 
Mttlement  on  our  western  frontier.  When  the  savages  commenced  their  desolating 
outbreaks,  every  inhabitant  fled  to  the  interior  settlements,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Quaker  and  bis  family.  He  determined  to  remain,  and  rely  wholly  upon  the 
simple  rule  of  disarming  bis  enemies  with  entire  confidence  and  kindness.  One 
morning  he  observed  through  his  window  a  file  of  savages  issuing  from  the  forest 
m  the  direction  of  his  house.  He  immediately  went  out  and  met  them,  and  put 
out  his  hand  to  the  leader  of  the  party  ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  rest  gave  him  any 
notice :  they  entered  his  house,  and  searched  it  for  arms,  and,  had  they  found  any, 
most  probably  would  have  murdered  every  member  of  the  family.  There  were 
none,  however ;  and  they  quietly  partook  of  the  provisions  which  he  placed  before 
them,  and  left  him  in  peace.  At  the  entrance  of  the  forest,  he  observed  that  they 
stopped,  and  appeared  to  be  holding  a  council.  Soon  one  of  their  number  \e(t  the 
rest,  and  came  towards  the  dwelling  on  the  leap.  He  reached  the  door,  and  fastened 
a  simple  white  feather  above  it,  and  returned  to  his  band,  when  they  all  disappeared* 
Ever  after  that  white  feather  saved  him  from  the  savages ;  for  whenever  a  party 
came  by  and  observed  it,  it  was  a  sign  of  peace  to  them.  In  this  instance  we  dis- 
cover that  the  law  of  kindness  disarmed  even  savage  foes,  whose  white  feather  told 
their  red  brethren  that  the  Quaker  was  the  follower  of  Penn,  and  the  friend  of 
their  race.* 

Of  all  wrongs  which  can  be  inflicted  by  one  human  being  on 
another,  one  of  the  hardest  to  be  borne,  perhaps,  and  especially,  taking 
into  consideration  the  peculiar  natures  of  the  *' genus  irritabile 
Tatom,'*  is  to  have  your  mental  labours  knavishly  appropriated  by  a 
Uterary  thief,  who,  with  unblishihg  effrontery,  puts  them  forth  to  the 
world  as  the  result  of  his  own  researches,  or  as  the  inspirations  of  his 
own  genius.  For  our  own  parts,  we  do  not  know  which  is  the 
crimimd  most  to  be  condemned,  or  most  worthy  of  punishment,  the 
aneak  who  steals  your  money,  or  the  sneak  who  steals  your  literary 
compositions,  which  to  the  author  is  money,  and  more,  except  that  it 
IB  generally  considered  that  the  literary  thief  is  the  more  contemptible 
rascal  of  the  two.  With  such  feelings,  therefore,  we  cannot  fail  to 
view  the  following  illustration  as  a  most  extraordinary  case  of  magna- 
Qimity  :— 

"  The  late  Dr.  Bowditcb,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was  a  man  aa  eminent  for  his  great 
and  useliil  talents,  as  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him.  An 
iastaoce  is  related  of  him,  which  is  a  complete  manifestation  of  the  command,  *  If 
tbiue  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  gire  him  drink  ;  for  in  so  doing,  thou 
*balt  heap  coals  of  (ire  on  his  head.* 

**  *  Dr.  Bowditcb  had  been  preparing  a  plan  of  Salem,  which  he  intended  soon 
to  publish.  It  hod  been  the  fruit  of  much  labour  and  care.  By  some  means  or  other 
an  individual  in  town  had  surreptitiously  got  possession  of  it,  and  had  the  audacity 
to  issue  proposals  to  publish  it  as  his  own.  This  was  too  much  for  Dr.  Bowditcb  to 
bear.  He  inatantly  went  to  the  person,  and  burst  out  into  the  following  strain :  — 
*  You  villain  1  How  dare  you  do  this  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  it?  If  you  presume 
to  proceed  any  farther  in  this  business,  I  will  prosecute  you  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
the  law.'  The  poor  fellow  cowered  before  the  storm  of  his  indignation,  and  was 
silent ;  for  his  wrath  was  terrible.  Dr.  Bowditcb  went  home  and  slept  on  it ;  and 
the  next  day,  hearing  from  some  authentic  source  that  tlie  man  was  extremely  poor, 
and  bad  probably  been  driven  by  the  necessities  of  his  family  to  commit  this  au- 
dacious plagiarism,  his  feelings  were  touched,  his  heart  relented,  his  anger  melted 
*vay  like  wax.  He  went  to  him  again,  and  said,  <  Sir,  you  did  very  wrong,  and 
you  know  it,  to  appropriate  to  your  own  use  and  benefit  the  fruit  of  my  labours. 
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But  I  understand  you  are  poor,  and  have  a  fiunily  JLo  iupp«rt»  I  feel  for  yon,  and 
will  help  you.  That  plan  is  unfinished,  and  contains  errors  that  would  have  dis- 
graced you  and  me,  had  it  been  published  in  the  state  in  which  you  found  It.  1*11 
tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will  finish  the  plan ;  I  will  correct  the  errors ;  and 
then  you  shall  publish  it  for  your  own  benefit,  and  I  will  head  the  subscription  list 
with  my  name." 

The  next  illustratioin  is  an  instance  of  self-denial  more  easily  fol- 
lowed, perhaps,  than  the  former :  — 

«  The  following  incident,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Colonel  Stone**  admifahlt 
work,  the  *  Life  of  Brant,*  most  clearly  shows  bow  irresistibly  the  law  of  kindnea 
unnerves  the  arm  of  revenge.  After  the  fall  of  General  Burgoyne,  the  Tories 
became  highly  exasperated  with  General  Schuyler,  for  the  very  important  part 
which  he  had  taken  in  defeating  the  British  army,  and  they  determined  to  murder 
him.  '  For  this  purpose  the  Tories  corrupted  a  white  man,  who  had  been  patron* 
ised  by  the  General,  and  who  was  even  then  in  bis  employment,  to  do  the  fool 
deed ;  and  also  one  of  the  friendly  Indians,  whose  clan  had  for  years  been  in  the 
habit  of  halting  upon  his  premises  in  Saratoga,  during  the  fishing  setaon,  at  Fish 
Creek,  which  ran  through  his  farm,  and  in  which  immense  quantities  of  fisb  were 
then  taken.  To  effect  their  object,  the  two  assassins  took  their  stations  under  a 
covert,  in  a  valley  about  half  a  mile  from  the  General's  premises*  and  by  whieh  they 
had  previously  ascertained  he  was  shortly  to  pass.  They  soon  descried  bis  approach 
on  horseback.  As  be  advanced,  they  took  deliberate  aim,  when,  with  •  audden 
movement,  the  Indian  struck  up  his  associate's  gun,  with  the  exclamation,  *  /eoimol 
kin  him  i  I  have  eaien  hii  bread  too  often  /*  *' 

Among  all  the  illustrations,  however,  of  the  good  effects  of  the 
practice  of  the  law  of  kindness  on  all  occasions,  we  think  that  none  will 
be  considered  more  practicall j  useful  than  its  application  to  the  insane. 
Here  we  have  an  abundance  of  facts,cnrioiis,  interesting,  and  provii^, 
as  we  think,  incontestably  the  superiority  of  the  mild  over  the  haidi 
system  of  ^cipline,  so  long  in  use  in  public  hospitals  and  in  private 
asylums,  in  respect  to  the  insane.  But  although  it  mb  mow  genenlly 
acknowledged  that  the  old  practice  was  adapted  rather  to  confirm  in 
violent  madness  than  to  cure»  and  a  system  of  mildness  and  indulgence 
is  becoming  the  practice  in  most  European  reoeptades  for  the  insane,  it 
may  not  be  without  use  to  recur  to  the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr« 
Montgomery  of  the  decided  superiority  of  the  one  system  over  the 
other ;  proving  also  that  the  practice  of  the  feelings  whic^  emanate 
from  those  who  are  imbued  with  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  law  of 
kindness,  exercises  its  powerful  influence  even  over  minds  into  whidi 
it  was  heretofore  considered  impossible  that  they  could  penetrate* 

*'  Another  most  noble  illustration,''  says  the  author :  — 

"  Another  most  noble  illustration  of  the  law  of  kindness,  as  a  power  to  subdue 
and  soften  insanity,  is  found  in  a  scene  which  occurred  in  the  Bedlam  or  mad-house 
of  Paris.  The  account  of  it  is  extracted  from  a  letter  read  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  by  a  son  of  the  oelebrated  Pinel,  who  was^  as  I  suppose  from  the  account, 
keeper  or  head  overseer  in  the  Bicetre. 

**  Towards  the  end  of  1792,  Pinel,  after  having  many  times  urged  the  govern- 
ment to  allow  him  to  unchain  the  maniacs  of  the  BicStre,  but  in  vain,  went  himself 
to  the  authorities,  and,  with  much  earnestness  and  warmth,  advocated  the  removal 
of  this  monstrous  abuse.  Couthon,  a  member  of  the  Commune,  gave  way  to  M. 
Pinel*s  arguments,  and  agreed  to  meet  him  at  the  BicStre.  Couthon  then  interro- 
gated those  who  were  chained ;  but  the  abuse  he  received,  and  the  confused  sounds 
of  cries,  vociferations,  and  clanking  of  chains,  in  the  filthy  and  damp  cells,  made 
him  recoil  from  Pinel*^  proposition.  *  You  may  do  what  you  will  with  them,*  said 
h^  *  but  I  fui  you  will  become  thehr  victim.'    Pinel  instantly  eommenoed  his 
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imderUiking.     There  were  about  fifty  whom  he  oonaidered  might,  without  oaoger. 
to  the  othen»  be  unehained ;  fad  he  began  by  releasing  twelve,  with  the  sole  pre- 
oeutioo  of  having  previously  prepared  the  same  number  of  strong  waistcoats^  with 
long  sleeves,  which  could  be  tied  behind  the  back  if  necessary." 

The  first  case  is  a  verj  striking  one :  — 

**  The  first  man  on  whom  the  experiment  was  tried  was  an  English  captain* 
whose  history  no  one  knew,  as  he  had  been  in  dunne  forty  yean*  He  was  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  most  furious  among  them.  His  keepers  approached  him  with 
eaution,  as  he  had,  in  a  fit  of  fury,  killed  one  of  them  on  the  spot,  with  a  blow 


_       ,  .  you  win  promise        __ 

behave  well,  and  to  injure  no  one.'  •  Yes,  I  promise  you,'  said  the  maniac  ;  'but 
you  are  laughing  at  me ;  you  are  all  too  much  afraid  of  me.'  « I  have  six  men,* 
said  Pinel,  •  ready  to  enforce  my  commands,  if  necessary.  Believe  me,  then,  on  my 
word,  I  will  give  you  your  liberty,  if  you  will  put  on  this  waistcoat.'  He  submitted 
to  this  willingly,  without  a  word.  His  chains  were  removed,  and  the  keepers  re- 
tired, leaving  the  door  open.  He  raised  himself  many  times  from  his  seat,  but  fell 
back  again  on  it ;  for  he  had  been  in  a  sitting  posture  so  long,  that  he  had  lost  the 
use  of  his  legs.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  balance, 
and,  with  tottering  steps,  came  to  the  door  of  his  dark  eell.  His  first  look  was  at 
the  sky,  and  he  cried  out  enthusiastically,  *  How  beautiful  1 '  During  the  rest  of 
the  day  he  was  constantly  in  motiooi  walking  up  and  down  the  staircases,  and  utter- 
ing short  exclamations  cf  delight.  In  the  evening  he  returned  of  hia  own  accord 
to  his  cell,  where  a  better  bed  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  had  been  prepared 
for  him,  and  he  slept  tranquilly.  During  the  two  succeeding  years  which  he  spent 
in  the  BicStre  he  had  no  return  of  his  previous  paroxysms,  but  even  rendered  him- 
self useful,  by  exercising  a  kind  of  authority  over  the  insane  patients,  whom  he 
ruled  in  bis  own  fashion." 

The  author  continues  to  state  :  — 

« In  the  course  of  a  few  days  Pinel  releated  fifiythrte  maniaesfiom  their  chains  i 
among  them  were  men  of  aU  conditions  and  countries ;  workmen,  merchants,  sol- 
diers, lawyers,  &a  The  result  was  beyond  his  hopes.  Tranquillity  and  harmony 
succeeded  to  tumult  and  disorder ;  and  the  whole  discipline  was  marked  with  « 
regularity  and  kindness,  which  had  the  most  favourable  effect  on  the  insane  them- 
aelveSy  rendering  even  the  moetfuriout  more  iractabie,** 

In  Chap.  YL  the  author  treats  of  ^'  Kindness  and  Crime."  He 
says:  — 

<*  There  is  yet  another  department  of  human  life,  in  which  the  law  of  kindness  is 
acquiring  extensive  and  powerful  influence.  I  have  reference  to  criminals  —  those 
victims  of  vice  who  break  the  laws  of  sodety,  and  consequently  endure  the  penal- 
ties attached  to  those  laws.  In  timee  past  criminals  have  been  visited  with  constant 
severity,  and,  in  multitudes  of  instances,  with  positive  cruelty.  And  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  not  only  the  fact,  in  many  prisons,  that  prisoners,  in  order  to  subdue  tliem, 
are  subjected  to  vindictive  and  frequent  corporeal  punishments,  but  multitudes  of 
people  still  cherish  the  erroneous  notion  that  prisoners  cannot  be  controlled  in  any 
other  manner  than  by  unrelenting  severity.  The  annals  of  criminal  legislation  too 
truly  prove  that  this  severity  has  been  faithfuUy  administered.  To  examine  the 
neglect,  the  filth,  the  stripes,  the  revenge,  and  the  vitiating  influences  to  which  cri« 
minals  have  been  compelled  to  submit,  even  in  countries  which  boast  of  their  civi- 
lisation, makes  the  soul  thrill  with  horror.  Legislators  and'  public  opinion  have 
been  entirely,  and,  in  many  instances,  now  are  stmngely  wrong  in  this  respect.  If 
an  individual  so  acts  that  the  law  cannot  grasp  him  with  its  iron  hand,  and  he 
dresses  well  as  a  votary  of  fiishion,  he  too  often  is  so  much  countenanced,  that  he 
is  admitted  to  gay  society,  and  the  smiles  of  many  of  the  influential,  though  he 
may  plunder  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  riot  in  seduction  and  debauchery. 
But  let  a  man  commit  'the  smallest  crime  in  the  eye  of  criminal  law  —  let  binr 
pass  the  ordeal  of  public  trial  and  conviction — let  him  wear  the  striped  dress  of  a 

'   u  a  -  • 
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CDnTiet^  end  straightway  the  mark  of  Cun  is  on  his  brow ;  end  in  the  wretdicd 
prison  to  which  he  is  eonufpied,  and  in  the  stripes  and  suffering  to  whteh  be  is  • 
slare,  people  forget  that  he  is  still  a  mant  with  feelings  that  might  become  active 
in  Tirtue,  if  excited  by  the  voice  of  kindness.  Who  caret  for  Aim  9  The  past  ma^ 
swers,  None,  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  philanUiiopist,  whose  voice  baa 
warned  legislators  of  the  revenge  and  cruelty  they  were  inflicting  on  those  who 
should  be  raised  up  from  their  degradation,  instead  of  being  crushed  deeper  into  an 
infiuny  which  destroys  all  hope  of  reform.** 

He  illuBtrates  the  beneficial  results  which  have  been  manifested 
hj  the  steady  application  of  the  hiw  of  kindness  in  the  case  of  con* 
▼icts  under  legal  sentence,  hj  several  examples ;  and  in  his  opinions 
on  his  head  we  entirely  and  heartily  concur.  The  fiercest  animals 
may  be  tamed  and  softened  by  kindness ;  and  so  may  be  the  most  ob- 
durate reprobates,  and  the  most  hardened  criminals.  Indeed  we  con- 
sider that  there  is  no  human  being,  howsoever  depraved,  criminal,  and 
vile,  who  may  not  be  reclaimed  by  a  firm  and  uniform  system  of 
kindness  ;  no  nature  can  resist  it.  Like  the  element  of  fire,  which 
penetrates,  subdues,  and  purifies  all  substances,  so  does  the  warmth  of 
kindness  penetrate  and  subdue  all  hearts.  The  following  bears  on  its 
fiu^  too  romantic  a  character  to  be  true;  but,  even  as  a  fiction,  it  is  a 
beautiful  illustration  to  be  remembered ;  and  with  this  quotation  we 
must  conclude,  earnestly  recommending  this  little  book  of  great 
truths,  cheap  and  useful,  and  of  moral  and  ameliorating  character,  as 
it  is,  most  earnestly  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers ; 

**  The  existence  of  the  love  of  kindness  in  the  soul  is  nobly  exhibited  in  aa  Arab 
tale,  the  substance  of  which  I  obtained  firom  De  Xrfunartine's  translation  a£  ^  A 
Residenoe  among  the  Arabs  of  the  Great  Desert."  In  the  tribe  of  Nedgde  there 
was  a  mare  of  great  reputation  for  beauty  and  swiftness,  which  a  member  of 
another  tribe,  named  Daher,  vehemently  desired  to  possess.  Having  fiiiled  to 
obtain  her  by  offering  all  he  was  worth,  he  proceeded  to  efi^  his  object  by  strata^ 
gem.  He  disguised  himself  as  a  lame  beggar,  and  vraited  by  the  idde  of  a  ttmdp 
knowing  that  Nabee,  the  owner  of  the  mare,  would  soon  pass.  Aa  soon  aa  Nabee 
appeared,  Daher  cried,  in  a  feeble  voice,  *  I  am  a  poor  stranger ;  fi>r  three  days  I 
have  been  unable  to  stir  from  this  place  to  get  fi)od ;  help  me,  and  God  will  reward 
you.*  Nabee  offered  to  carry  him  home ;  but  Naher  said,  *  I  am  not  able  to  rise ; 
I  have  not  strength.'  Nabee  then  generously  dismounted,  brought  bis  mare  near» 
and  helped  the  beggar  to  mount  her.  The  moment  he  was  mounted,  IXdier 
touched  her  with  lus  heel  and  started,  saying,  *  It  is  I,  Daher,  who  have  got  ber, 
and  am  carrying  her  offl'  Nabee  caUed  upon  him  to  stop,  which  Daher  did. 
Nabee  then  said,  *  Thou  hast  my  mare ;  since  it  pleases  God,  I  wish  thee  su4 
but  I  conjure  thee  tell  no  one  how  tJiou  hast  obtained  her.'  *  Why  not  ? ' 
Daher.  <  Beeauee  tome  one  realfy  HI  migki  remain  withont  aid.'  you  would  he  the 
wAjf  no  one  woM  perform  an  ad  of  ehtaity  wufre,  from  ike  fear  of  bein^  dnpod  eu  I 
have  been,*  This  discriminating  kindness  subdued  Daher:  he  immediately  dia- 
mounted,  and  returned  the  mare  to  Nabee,  and  when  they  parted,  they  ported 
sworn  friends.  This  tale  shows  forth  the  power  of  kindness  in  a  beautiful  manner  ; 
and  the  delight  with  which  the  Arabs  heard  it  told,  demonstrates  that  they  can  ap« 
preciate  true  generosity.  ** 

Torringion  HaU:  Being  an  Account  of  Two  Days,  in  the  Autumn 
of  the  Year  1844, '  pairaed  at  that  magnificent  and  philosophically 
conducted  Establishment  for  the  Insane.  By  Arthitr  Waix* 
BBipoE,  Author  of  ^' Jest  and  Earnest,"  &c.  London :  Jeremiah 
How,  Fleet  Street.    1845. 

This  is  a  jeu-d'esprit,  written  by  a  clerer  man,  in  most  eloquent 
language.    It  contains  the  description  of  a  supposed  lunatic  assy^vm^ 
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where  aibirs  are  so  conducted  as  to  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  very  obvious  question  of,  **  which  are  really  the  insane  ; 
those  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  or  those  in  the  inside  ? "  The 
illusion,  however,  is  very  happily  kept  up,  although  the  author  takes 
care  in  his  preface  to  warn  his  readers  respecting  the  veritable  ex* 
istence  of  the  Institution.  He  says,  ^'  But  let  them  carefully  ascertain 
the  locality,  before  they  commence  their  journey;  for — so  slowly  is 
unobtrusive  worth  recognised — if  they  were  to  neglect  this  precaution, 
thej  might  experience  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  way.," 

We  extract  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's  opinions 
and  style: 

**  You  oommenoed,**  said  X,  "  by  affirming  that  wo  accuse  capitalists  of  paying 
lover  wages  than  tbey  ought  to  pay,  and  that  we  consider  profits  ought  to  be  more 
equally  divided.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  we  aoccuse  employer§  of  nothing,  and  direct 
all  our  discontent  against  the  organisation  of  employment.  Whilst  industrial  occu- 
pttioDs  are  pursued  for  the  sake  of  realising  an  individual  money-profit,  we  conceive 
that  capitalists  can  act  in  no  other  way  than  they  do  act ;  that  is  to  say,  buy  every- 
thing— including  labour,  as  cheaply  as  possible,  in  order  to  §dl  cheaply,  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  compete  with  other  capitalists  at  home  and  abroad.  This  method, 
so  long  as  labour  was  valuable,  acted  well  enough ;  and  all  were  satisfied  with  the 
iadependenoe  which  it  allowed ;  but  in  the  existing  condition  of  affairs,  it  acts  only 
to  the  advantage  of  capitaHstM,  This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  your  most 
important  assumption.  You  seem  to  consider  the  position  beyond  dispute,  that 
labourers  have  no  other  claim  on  capitalists  than  the  ircirfA  of  their  labour  in  the 
surAef,  Now,  such  a  position,  however  well  it  could  formerly  have  been  admitted 
as  an  abstract  truth,  must,  in  the  present  day,  be  cast  off  as  no  better  than  a  false 
snd  heartless  assertion.  There  is  a  part  of  capital  called  machinery  which  has 
altered  alL  I  use  the  word  machinery  as  the  most  convenient  to  express  concisely 
all  the  inanimate  aids  in  the  production  of  wealth.  Machinery,  then,  has  already 
srrived  at  such  perfection  as  to  reduce  fatally  the  value  of  labour,  and  throw  into 
utter  and  irreparable  confusion  all  the  time-honoured  and  once-mutiudly-beneficial 
relations  between  employers  and  employed.  The  new  labour-saving  mechanical 
•od  chemical  system  is  yet  but  partially  developed,  and  very  partially  applied.  The 
dtto'safum  of  the  land  will  probably  be  the  next  important  point  in  its  progress ;  and 
tovn  and  country  will  then  alike  be  under  its  influence.  The  ultimate  effect  of 
this  system,  there  can  be  slight  doubt,  will  be  to  render  a  distinctive  class  of  society, 
called  a  '  working  class,'  absolutely  useless.  Hunuin  labour,  gradually  becoming 
of  less  and  leaa  worth  in  the  market,  will  at  last  come  to  be  of  so  little  exchangeable 
value  that  wages  will  be  altogether  inadequate  to  support  life.  Machine  labour — 
not  competing  with  capital,  but  forming  a  portion  of  it  —  will  end  in  absorbinff 
entirely  the  department  of  labour  into  that  of  capiul.  The  terms  *  capitalist*  and 
'labourer,*  as  applied  to  human  beings,  will  then  mark  .out  no  division.  All 
will  be  capitalists,  and  all  will  be  labourers.  The  necessary  every-day  work  of  the 
world  will  be  performed  by  scientific  combinations  of  the  inanimate  powers  of 
nature;  and  these  combinations  will  be  superintended  for  the  common  good  by. a 
^  men  and  women,  selected  in  turn  from  the  whole  number  of  able  adults  in  the 
society.  Competition,  therefore,  as  the  basis  of  social  arrangements,  will  sue- 
oessively  die  away  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  the  new  chemical  and  mechanical 
uds  in  the  production  of  wealth  are  successively  introduced  into  them,  and  will  at 
length  be  known  only  as  a  matter  of  history.  Mankind  will  then  read  of  the  fierce 
contest  for  such  simple  requirements  as  food,  raiment,  and  lodging,  which  now 
agitates  the  world,  with  compassionate  contempt.  They  will  look  upon  our  trading 
arrangemeots  as  we  look  upon  the  rude  laborious  attempts  of  our  fordathers  to 
obtain  results  which  im  obtain  with  ease,  certainty,  and  order.  Competition,  when 
exerted  at  all,  will  be  exerted  on  higher  grounds  than  any  but  a  fortunate  fcw  can 
now  oecupy.  It  will  be  for  fame— for  improvement «— for  ennoblement  of  the 
individual  and  the  species.** 

*'The  Malthusian  objection  is  plausible,"  said  I,  "but  quite  hollow  when  pro. 
ptrly  ciamined.    It  is  correct,  certainly,  that  population,  if  undieeked,  will  in  time 
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preis  Qpoa  the  mmxa  of  sabcUtenoe,  in  lo  far  as  these  ine*iii  en  be  Ibmbhed  by  « 
particular  eombination  of  mankind ;  but  in  a  rational  and  scientific  aociety  ao  verj 
much  more  produce  would  be  raised  from  the  tame  quantity  of  land  than  is  raised 
at  present,  that  the  surplus  of  human  beings  would  be  longer  in  arriving.  And 
when  it  did  arrive,  what,  let  me  ask,  is  to  prevent  the  superabundant  population 
from  *  swarming  oflf^'  and  settling  in  fresh  localities.  Each  person,  in  a  state  of 
unrestrioted  eiertion,  can  produce  more  than  enough  for  his  or  her  consumption ; 
^d  if  the  artificial  institutions  of- a  corrupt  society  do  not  admit  such  an  eternal 
truth,  and  allow  its  members  an  even  chance,  that  is  its  criminal  stupidity,  not  ths 
fault  of  the  new  comers.  A  wise  and  just  social  system  would  require  that  its 
citizens  should  labour  for  oIL  Every  human  being,  by  the  fact  of  living^  has  an 
equal  dahn  with  every  other  human  being  to  a  participation  in  the  benefits  pos- 
sessed by  society  at  the  period  of  his  or  her  existence.  If  any  one  habitation  be 
preoccupied  by  sufiScient  tenants  it  is  the  duty  of  those  already  in  possession  to 
find  another  eu  good  for  fellowJodgers  who  appear  amongst  them,  not  by  any  will  of 
their  own,  but  by  the  will  of  the  pre-occupiers.  And  this  duty  would  be  perlbrmed 
with  cheerfulness,  and  as  necessary  to  an  enlightened  scheme  of  progress  and 
extension.  The  citizens  of  a  rational  social  system  would,  of  course, —  though  you 
seem  strangely  to  have  forgotten  it, — be  not  only  as  well  able  as  now,  but  much 
better  able,  to  keep  down  the  amount  of  their  work  by  keeping  down  the  number  of 
children  bom ;  but  such  a  course,  if  adopted  at  all,  would  certainly  be  dictated  by 
no  fear  of  over-populcUion,  For  thousands  of  years  the  earth  will  call  out  for 
cultivators,  and  will  laugh  at  Malthus  and  Malthusians.'* 

"  By  no  means  gloomy,'*  said  Dr.  Elstree ;  **  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  doctrine  that 
inspires  us  with  the  brightest  hopes.  If  we  can  ascertain  that  certain  eflfects  result 
from  certain  causes — by  removing  the  causes  we  get  rid  of  the  eflTects.  That  a 
society  based  upon  the  principle  of  competition  must  necessarily  be  bad,  I  consider  to 
be  a  fact  now  as  demonstrable  as  any  other  fact  in  science  which  is  universally 
accepted  as  established.  The  world  will  admit  this  great  new  fact  by  and  by,  and 
wonder  how,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  could  have  been  doubted. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  act  upon  it  here.  Each  available  patient  is  trained  to  some 
branch  of  manufacture ;  and  all  the  men,  who  are  sufiiciently  convalescent,  till  the 
land.  But,  in  fostering  the  industrial  tendencies,  we  take  great  care  not  to  sti« 
mulate  the  selfish  competitive  instinct,  and  proscribe  entirely  the  lust  for  indindmU 
aceumtUation,     *  Each  for  all,  and  all  for  each,*  is  our  cardinal  motto.*' 

"  What  !'*  exclaimed  Bryant,  opening  his  eyes  to  the  widest  extent ;  "  *  each  for 

all,  and *  do  you  mean  to  say  you  make  these  poor  devils  woxk,  and  pay  them 

nothing  for  it?*' 

'*  Recollect,  they  are  mad,**  said  Dr.  Elstree,  smiling.  **  They  are  sent  to  me 
from  the  mom  world ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  adopt  measures  suited  to  their  unhappy 
condition.  TJie  system  of  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear ;  of  overreaching  and 
underselling ;  of  giving  kicks  and  sufffsring  kicks,  to  save  halfpence  or  get  half* 
pence — as  practised  by  civilised  man,  is  one  which  seems  not  to  have  agreed  with 
them ;  and  I  must  try  what  I  can  invent  better.  Now  it  appeared  to  me  long  ago 
that  if  the  influences  of  general  society  render  so  many  people  mad,  they  must  have 
a  tendency  to  keq)  mad  those  who  are  so.  Therefore,  in  combining  a  set  of  in- 
fluences to  act  upon  my  patients,  I  made  them  quite  unlike  the  influences  of 
general  society.  As  they  all  proceed  from  the  principle  of  competition,  mine  all 
proceed  from  the  principle  of  co-operation.  As,  in  the  great  outer  world,  agri- 
culture  and  manufactures  stand  scowling  apart  from  each  other,  in  lay  little  ino/a 
world  they  are  brought  up  as  afTcctionate  brothers.  Seeing  that  the  choice  of 
residence  was  between  an  ugly,  unwholesome,  thickly  populated  mass  of  buildings 
called  a  town,  and  a  dull,  thinly  peopled  expanse,  called  the  anaUry,  and  that  either 
continuously  is  detrimental,  I  constructed  a  residence  with  the  advantages  of  both, 
and  the  disadvantages  of  neither.  Seeing  also  that  the  most  necesssary  industrial 
occupations  were  pursued  to  excess,  or  not  undertaken  at  all ;  that  some  sufEned 
from  doing  too  much,  and  others  from  doing  too  little ;  that  mental  and  muscular 
exertion  were  seldom  united  in  proper  proportions  by  the  same  individual;  and 
that  all  these  matters  of  commission  and  omission  were  highly  prejudicial  to  health; 
,1  reformed,  them  altogether,  and  instituted  such  arrangementa  that  every  available 
.patient  was  oompelled  to  exercise,  regularly  and  moder^y,  neajrly  aU  the  fiKuldef 
with  which  the  human  being  is  endowed,   ^s,  further,  the  asylum  was  intended  io  be 
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•ilf-tiipfiortixiff,  by  adoptbg'  the  princnpla  of  eo-opcntloii  is  the  ba^  of  iny  system, 
I  was  enabled  to  dispense  almost  entirely  with  the  existence  of  mere  dUtrihutorBt 
who*  in  the  forms  of  merehaats,  baokers*  shqfikeepers,  and  so  on,  now  abound  so 
greatly,  perform  their  oiBce  so  imperfectly,  and  absorb  so  enormous  a  share  of 
wealth.  And  as,  according  to  the  principle  of  eo>operation,  machinery  must  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  and  not  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalist 
class,  as  at  present,  and  would,  in  consequence,  be  universally  accepted  with  gra* 
titttde^  I  took  the  utmost  pains  to  procure  the  best  machinery,  and  to  introduce  it 
into  the  processes  of  the  establishment  as  much  as  possible.  The  land  is  cultiTated 
by  a  oombined  method  of  ploughing  and  digging,  which  method  causes  it  to  yield 
more,  end  spares  us  the  expense  and  unpleasantness  of  much  brute  labour.  The 
entire  produce,  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  is  stored  up  for  the  commott  use  of 
the  ihmates ;  and  the  surplus  is  sent  to  market  and  sold.  The  money  realised  by  this 
is  sufficient  to  purohase  those  articles  which  we  need,  but  do  not  grow  or  work  up ; 
to  pay  a  handsome  interest  on  the  capital  originally  advanced  by  the  shareholders ; 
and  to  leave  a  considerable  annual  sum  over,  which  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  with 
the  view  of  forming  another  establishment  on  the  plan  of  this.** 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts  that  the  author  advocates  the 
principle  of  '^  co-operation^"  in  preference  to  the  present  principle  of 
"competition,"  in  society.  That  mankind  will  adopt  the  principle  of 
co-operation  at  last,  we  firmly  beliere ;  but  whether  the  world  is  old 
enough,  and  wise  enough,  to  listen  to  such  an  innovation  at  the  present 
time,  is  another  and  a  very  different  question. 

The  Village  Paupers^  and  other  Poems,  By  G.  W.  Fulgheb.  Se-* 
cond  Edition.  London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans* 
Sudbury :  George  William  Fulcher.     1845. 

Befobe  we  proceed  to  notice  the  poems  contained  in  this  volume,  we 
must  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  its  acoellent  preface,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  quotations,  as  especially  apposite  to 
the  title  of  the  work : — 

"  Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  New  Poor  Law  scnafMi,  tra 
cannot  quit  the  subject  without  remarking,  that  within  the  last  ten  years  a  most 
sad  and  dangerous  change  has  been  effected,  —  partly  by  the  immediate  operation 
of  that  law,  and  partly  by  the  language  used  by  its  defenders, — in  the  tone  and 
temper  in  which  poTcrty  is  dealt  with.  A  dozen  years  back,  the  feeling  with  which 
the  helpless  and  necessitous  poor  were  regarded,  was  a  kind  and  sympathising  one. 
Ko  one  doubted  that  among  them  many  vicious  and  undeserving  individuals  might 
be  found ;  but  the  principle  of  British  law  was  kept  in  view,  that  *<  it  were  better 
for  a  hundred  criminals  to  escape  punishment,  than  for  one  innocent  person  to 
suff^.**  Hence,  on  the  great  holidays,  such  as  Easter,  Christmas,  the  Queeu'a 
birth-day.  Sec,  some  share  in  the  general  festivities  would  be  conceded  even  to  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse ;  and  we  can  well  remember  the  pleasure  we  ielt,  on  being 
taken  by  the  parish  ofiBcers  of  our  neighbourhood,  more  than  once,  to  witness  the 
comfortable  fare  provided  for  sixty  poor  old  women  on  Christmas  day,  not  one 
fourth  of  whom  could  be  charged  with  having  brought  themselves  to  a  atate  of  pau- 
perism by  their  own  misconduct. 

**  But  the  whole  spirit  of  those  who  at  first  framed,  and  have  since  carried  out 
and  defended,  the  New  Poor  Law,  was  at  variance  with  this  view  of  the  matter. 
The  comfort  observable  in  many  workhouses  was  placed  in  the  very  front  of  the 
array  of '  abuses.'  which  the  new  law  was  intended  to  eradicate.  In  tlie  Report 
laid  before  Parliament,  and  on  which  the  statute  of  1 834  was  founded,  details  of 
the  <  escelent  bread,'  and  <  capital  table-beer,'  found  in  some  workhouses,  were 
given  with  great  emphasis,  and  alluded  to  with  marked  censure.  But  let  us  now- 
see  whether  the  opposite  system  has  conducted  us.*' 

The  following  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  preceding :  — 

<«TIIQlhiB  iiighl  almoat  of  Reading  is  the  Amersham  Union,  ki  Buckingham- 
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9hire,  and  in  that  Union,  at  Cheshaxn,  the  following  oeenrrenee  haslisppenedwitliia 
^e  last  few  weeks : — 

"  *  An  Inquest  was  held  at  Chesbam  last  week,  on  the  body  of  Mary  Jones,  a 
widow  of  70  years  of  age.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Raohael  Luckett,  that 
the  deceased  had  been  lod^^ng  with  her  for  some  weeks,  and  that  her  allowance  from 
Amershain  Union  was  one  thMing  per  weekf  and  a  loaf,  out  of  which  she  bad  to  pay 
sixpence  for  her  lodging.  Her  usual  living  was  bread,  salt  and  water.  The  day 
previous  to  her  death  witness  gave  her  some  potatoes,  and  on  the  morning  of  htf 
death,  witness  went  to  a  friend  and  heggtd  two-peHce,  with  which  she  purchased  a 
chop  and  made  a  little  broth.  Deceased  partook  of  a  little,  and  died  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  medical  attendant  who  was  called  in  to  see  the  deceased  afUr  her 
death,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  she  died  of  cxAaKifioM.* " 

"  Such  is  the  working  of  the  *  strict  and  severe,*  the  '  repulsive '  system !  It 
gives  a  poor  woman  of  70,  who  of  course  is  quite  unable  to  earn  her  own  living  by 
labour,  '  one  ehiUing  per  week,  and  a  loaf,*  —  to  provide  her  with  lodging,  food, 
and  clothing  !  At  an  age  when  some  few  comforts  are  especially  necessary,  this 
poor  old  woman  is  reduced  to  mere  bread  and  water,  and  of  that,  receives  not  quite 
enough  to  preserve  life  I  Such  is  the  natural  result  of  decrying  and  condemning  a 
kind  and  liberal  treatment  of  the  poor ;  and  of  recommending  that  poverty  shall,  in 
genera],  be  treated  as  a  primA  facie  proof  of  criminality,  and  the  condition  of  the 
supposed  criminal  rendered  as  *  degrading  *  and  *  repulsive  *  as  possible  ! 

'*  Insufficient  as  any  system  hitherto  known  must  prove,  to  meet  the  dreadful 
exigencies  of  daily-increasing  pauperism  throughout  the  country,  it  is  certain  that 
the  poor  man  had  once  a  reliance  on  the  commiseration  of  those  who  hold  the 
relieving  power,  which  now  he  has  not  When  every  applicant  was  more  or  less 
personally  known  to  the  despenser  of  public  relief  for  bis  district,  ameasnre  of  feel- 
ing, caH  it  neighbourly,  or  what  you  will,  might  be  expected  to  exist  in  the  bosom 
of  the  officer,  which  u  wholly  out  of  the  question  under  an  organisation  of  aggre* 
gation.  Give  a  man  the  siipervision  of  distressed  fiimilies  within  on  easy  walk  of 
his  own  house,  he  will  know,  and  if  he  be  a  humane  man,  he  will  care  for,  them  all: 
but  nuss  together  the  heaps  of  poverty  scattered  about  for  miles  in  every  direction, 
and  in  ^oes  where  he  is  absolutely  a  stranger ;  give  him  coadjutors  between  whom 
fund  himself  as  little  sympathy  exists  as  between  either  him  or  them  and  the  poor; 
pay  him  a  salary  to  d^  with  all  this  misery  as  summarily  and  as  savingly  as  he  osn; 
and  you  make  him  a  mere  machine :  you  seal  up  every  channel  of  kindly  feeling, 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  strivings  of  humanity  on  behalf  of  distressed  outcasts 
to  prevail,  among  the  distracting  multiplicity  of  duties  imposed  on  him  by  an  au- 
thority so  absolute,  as  to  visit  the  slightest  deviation  from  its  arbitrary  rules,  the 
snuillest  concession  of  general  expediency  to  the  heart-rending  peculiarities  of  some 
extraordinary  case,  with  dismissal  from  his  office.  The  free,  voluntary  services  of 
respectable  inhabitants,  formerly  rendered  in  their  own  parishes,  and  the  discre- 
tionary power  lodged  in  hands  well  versed  in  the  affairs  of  the  neighbourhood,  wss 
one  of  the  feirest  features  in  our  national  polity  as  regards  the  poor ;  the  hardships 
inilioted  on  them  under  the  amended  system,  can  only  be  estimated  by  taking  in 
detail  the  miseries  of  an  extensive  Union.** 

We  now  come  to  the  poetical  part  of  it. 

Let  no  one  saj  that  the  spirit  of  the  poetry  is  in  decay  in  this 
country.  Truly  this  is  a  mechanical  and  raibroad  age,  but  there  are 
poets  left  among  us  yet ;  and  when  least  thought  of^  and  where  least 
expected,  they  qpring  up  to  redeem  mankind  from  the  reproach  of 
the  all-absorbing  selfishness  and  hardheartedness  of  the  times.  Last 
month  we  had  occasion  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of 
some  poetical  effusions  of  Charles  Mackay,  and  we  quoted  an  extract 
in  proof  of  that  opinion,  but  there  was  abundant  evidence  in  that 
single  extract  of  his  possessing  powers  entitling  him  to  be  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  highest  names  of  the  most  fiourishing  days  of  modem 
poetry.  We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Mackay, — ^we  nevep  saw  him ;  and 
we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  his  height  or  breadth,  or  age  or  dream- 
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Stances,  of  the  colour  of  his  eyes,  or  the  length  of  his  nose ;  but  we 
take  his  book  as  evidence  of  himself,  and  we  feel  confident  that  his 
Dame  will  become  one  of  the  most  cherished  of  the  men  of  genius  of 
the  present  age.  But  he  must  do  more ;  the  poems  which  he  has 
hitherto  written  are  but  an  earnest  of  what  he  can  do.  He  has  got 
the  right  stuff  in  him ;  let  him  work  it  up. 

But  to  return  to  the  book  before  us.  If  the  present  author  is  the 
man  that  his  poems  represent  him  to  be,  he  will  be  pleased  to  have 
his  own  praises  heralded  bj  the  preceding  commendations  of  a  kin- 
dred spirit.  Nor  is  he  ini*erior,  in  our  opinion,  either  in  poetical 
conception  or  poetical  expression.  But  his  style  is  so  different,  that 
ire  maj  compare  the  one  to  Groldsmith  and  the  other  to  Byron. 
Who  has  not  read  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village  "  ?  Had  Goldsmith 
lived  in  these  days,  he  would  have  written  "  The  Village  Paupers ;" 
it  is  Goldsmith  Redivivus.  The  same  gentle  thoughts ;  the  same  po- 
lished diction ;  the  same  smooth  versification,  with  a  sterner  pathos. 
The  following  quotation,  we  think,  will  justify  part  of  our  opi- 
nions:— 

<*  Ah  I  little  deem  the  careless  passen-br, 

How  many  a  wounded  heart  goes  there  to  die ; 

Ah !  little  deem  they,  that  those  huge  walls  hide 

The  bitter  tears  of  shame  and  honest  pride. 

That  there,  expiring  Hope*8  last  ling'ring  sighs 

From  earth's  poor  outcasts  unregarded  rise. 

Business  or  pleasure's  all-engrossing  power, 

Life's  thousand  cares  that  ask  each  fleeting  hoyr, 

Leave  little  leisure  in  wealth'^  anxious  race, 

For  pity's  elums  to  take  their  rightful  place. 

There,  wasting  sickness  lingers  day  by  day, 

And  aJl  unheeded  gasps  her  life  away ; 

While  hireling  Qurses  watch  its  ebbing  sighs,  • 

Impatient,  close  the  scarcely  sightless  eyes. 

And  stretch  the  stiflfning  limbs  ere  the  tired  spirit  flies. 

—  Hiere,  too  confiding  love  retires  to  weep,f 

And  o'er  her  guilt-bom  babe  sad  vigils  keep. 

Till  sleep  in  mercy  her  swoU'n  eye-lids  close. 

And  give  her  care-worn  frame  to  brief  repose ! 

Oft  hov'ring  round  her  childhood's  happy  home» 

Departed  joys,  like  wand'ring  spirits  come ; 

Familiar  yoices  glad  her  eager  ears. 

And  one,  the  lov'd  of  all,  agun  she  hears 

Whisper  her  name : — then  with  a  start  of  pain, 

She  wakes  to  life  and  wretcbndeess  again. 

— There,  children,  severed  from  the  househo^  ban4 

By  gnawing  hunger's  clamorous  command. 

Compelled  to  share  th'  imprison'd  stranger's  lot. 

Pine  for  the  playmates  of  their  father's  cot. 

The  aged  poor,  who  strove  when  strength  had  fled. 

By  hopeless  ^il  to  earn  their  scanty  bread. 

With  spade  and  barrow  o'er  the  village  green. 

Their  time-bent  forms  at  day-light  might  be  seen. 

Scraping  together  from  the  public  way, 

The  noisome  heaps  that  there  offensive  lay ; 

Oppressed  by  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold. 

And  aU  the  ills  that  wait  upon  the  old. 

Descending  step  by  step  the  painful  road. 

They  feel  iiiic<<  lead  to  poverty's  abode, 

Tet  struggling  still,  to  lengthen  out  the  way» 

By  miserable  shifU  from  day  to  day ; 
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Foreed  like  the  aged  l^atiuurdh'i  fewiiMtiil  goo, ' 
For  bretd  to  aeU  tbetr.Ufftb-right— there  ere  gantf 
But  fiir  le«  blest  than  he,  the  wild — the  free. 
'Who  roamed  at  wiU,  o*er  hill,  and  vale,  and  lea ; 
For  these  no  more  must  tread  the  green  hiU*8  side, 
Farted  m  age  fVom  youths  beloved  bride ; 
Forbad  through  life's  few  sad  remaining  yean^ 
Grief's  last  resource—to  roiagle  e'en  their  tearrj 
When  the  strong  links  of  long  aflfection's  chain. 
Are  all  that  to  the  friendless  poor  remain  ; 
They  drag  with  pain  life's  weary  load  along, 
Lonely  and  lost  amidst  the  motley  throng, 
Where  evil  passions  cabined  and  confined. 
And  jarring  tempera  wound  the  peaceful  mind  1** 

Among  the  miscellaneous  pieces,  which  contain  much  powerful  and 
beautiful  writing,  ("  The  Dying  Child  "  is  one  of,  the  most  pathetic 
pieces  of  poetry  in  the  English  language,)  we  select  the  following, 
not  as  the  best  specimen,  but  as  one  that  is  most  popularly  attractiTe, 
and  because  the  melody  and  simplicity  of  verse  again  reminds  ub  of 
Goldsmith :  -^ 

THE  STEPMOTHER, 

**  She  tew  ve  weep,  and  siksd  !a  high  diidsio. 
If  tears  wooki  brmg  my  mother  bsoc  acala  V* 

Well,  I  will  try  and  Iotc  her  then* 

But  do  not  ask  me  yet ; 
You  know  my  own  dear  dead  Mamma, 

I  never  must  forget; 

Don't  you  remember,  dear  Papa, 

The  night  before  she  died 
You  carried  me  into  her  room? 

How  bitterly  I  cried  I 

Her  thin  white  fingers  on  my  bea^ 

So  earnestly  she  laid, 
And  her  sunk  eyes  ^^leamed  fearfully* 
-    I  felt  almost  afraid ; 

'  You  lifted  me  upon  the  bed. 
To  kiss  ber  pale  cold  cheek ; 
And  something  rattled  in  her  throat, 
I  scarce  could  hear  her  speak ;— > 

But  she  did  whisper,-*.*'  When  I  *m  gone 

For  ever  from  your  sight. 
And  others  have  forgotten  me, 

Don*t  jfou  forget  me  quite  1" 

And  often  in  my  dreams  I  feel 

Her  hand  upon  my  head. 
And  see  her  sunken  eyes  as  plain. 

As  if  she  were  not  dead. 

I  hear  her  feeble  well-known  voice, 

Amidst  the  silent  nieht, 
Repeat  her  dying  wonu  again — 

«  Don't  you  forget  me  quite  1 " 

It  sometimes  wakes  me,  and  I  think, 

III  run  into  her  room. 
And  then  I  weep  to  reoirfleet, 

She's  sleeiring  in  the  tomb. 
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I  win  her  in  our  garden  walks  |-*« 

At  mom  and  ev'niog  prayer ; 
At  church — at  phiy — at  bome--^road|  . 

I  miss  her  ev*ry  where : — 

But  most  of  all,  I  miss  her  when 

The  pleasant  daylight's  fled, 
And  strangers  draw  the  curtains  round 

My  lonely  little  hed !— > 

For  no  one  comes  to  kiss  me  now, 

Nor  bid  poor  Anne — **  Good  night ;  •* 
Nor  hear  me  say  my  pretty  hymn ; 

I^haU  fbrget  it  quite  I 

They  tell  me  M»  Mamma  is  rich, 

And  beautiful,  and  fine; 
But  wUl  she  love  you,  dear  Papa, 

More  tenderly  than  mine  ? 

And  will  she  when  the  fever  comes 

With  its  bewild'ring  pain. 
Watch  night  by  night  your  restless  couch 

Till  you  are  well  again  ? 

When  first  she  sung  your  fav*rite  song» 

««  Come  to  the  Sunset  Tree,** 
Which  my  poor  mother  used  to  sing, 

With  me  upon  her  knee  f  •— 

I  saw  you  turn  your  head  away ; 

I  saw  your  eyes  were  wet ; 
'Midst  all  our  glittering  company, 

You  do  not  quite  forget  1 

But  must  you  never  wear  again. 

The  ring  poor  mother  gave? 
Will  it  be  long  before  tlie  grass 

Is  green  upon  her  grave  ?  ** 

He  tuni*d  bim  from  that  gentle  child. 

His  eyes  with  tears  were  dim, 
At  thought  of  the  undying  love. 

Her  mother  bore  to  him  I 

He  met  his  gay,  his  beauteous  bride. 

With  spirits  low  and  weak. 
And  miss'd  the  kind  consoling  words 

Hie  dead  was  wont  to  speak. 

Long  years  roird  on ;  but  hope's  gay  flowers 

Blossom'd  for  him  in  vain ; 
The  freshness  of  life's  morning  hours, 

Never  returned  again ! 

We  haye  no  doubt  but  these  quotations  will  at  once  induce  our 
readers  to  peruse  the  book,  and  then  they  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
reading  all  its  poems,  as  we  have  done,  with  unusual  gratification. 

A  Sketch  of  New  South  Wales.  By  J.  O.  Balfoub,  Esq.  For  Six 
Years  a  Settler  in  the  Bathurst  District.  London :  Smith,  Eldex^ 
and  Co.,  ComhilL 

The  Bathurst  district,  in  which  the  author  was  a  settler  for  six 
years,  is  a  settlement  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  about  a  hundred 
imles  from  Sydney,  and  watered  by  the  Macquarie  Riyer,  called  after 
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the  GoTemor  of  that  name«  Bj  his  residence  in  the  interioTi  Mr. 
Balfour  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  the 
general  character  of  the  country,  of  the  process  of  settling  in  the 
Bush,  of  the  manner  of  keeping  flocks  and  herds^  and  of  the  habits 
and  peculiarities  of  the  natives. 

In  one  word,  it  is  a  capital  book,  full  of  information  and  enter- 
tainment;  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  the  public 
in  general,  and  to  the  especial  study  of  all  those  thinking  of  emi- 
gration to  the  Australian  colonies. 

New  Zealand  and  its  Aborigines;  being  an  Account  of  the  Abo- 
rigines, Trade,  and  Resources  of  the  Colony ;  and  the  Advantages 
it  now  presents  as  a  Field  for  Emigration  and  the  Investment  of 
Capital.  By  William  Brown,  lately  a  Member  of  the  Legislati?e 
Council  of  New  Zealand.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  Com- 
hilL     1845. 

As  it  is  our  intention  to  speak  of  this  book  in  a  separate  article,  we 
shall  restrict  ourselves,  at  the  present  moment,  to  observing  that  it  is 
an  admirably  written  work  on  the  subject  of  New  Zealand ;  composed 
evidently  by  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  of  most  comprehenaive  prac- 
tical information.  To  all  emigrants  to  New  Zealand  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable guide ;  to  all  who  desire  to  understand  the  vexata  guesHo  of 
New  Zealand  it  is  a  most  efficient  help ;  and  for  the  public  in  general 
a  most  valuable  and  entertaining  book.  We  shall  have  to  speak  more 
of  it  on  another  occasion. 

The  FhUosaphy  of  the  Water  Cure  ;  a  Development  of  the  true  Prin* 
ciples  of  Health  and  Longevity.  By  John  Balberrice,  H.A., 
M.D.  Bath :  Binns  and  (Goodwin.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  1845. 

This  is  a  book  which  belongs  rather  to  the  department  of  a  Medical 
Review ;  but  as  it  is  a  subject  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  lately,  we  have  been  induced  to  give  it  a  place  among  our 
present  notices. 

But  in  perusing  the  preface,  we  have  been  struck  with  two  remark- 
able admissions  on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  first  is  in  respect  to 
his  duty  as  the  promulgator  and  advocate  of  a  new  system;  the 
second  is  in  respect  to  his  judgment ;  in  both  of  which,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  he  has  failed. 

In  page  38.  of  the  preface,  he  says :  — > 

«  We  have  ttudioiuly  avoided  to  push  out  adTantagea,  to  the  disoomfiture  of  the 
old  system ;  because,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling,  hard  hits  on  the  most  vuhienble 
points  would  only  give  offence.  The  enemy  is  su£Bciently  hon  d€  eomJbatt  and  d» 
mands  quarter.  The  wounds  he  has  already  received,  bleed  enough  to  take  away 
life ;  and  it  would  be  as  ungenerous  as  gratuitous  to  administer  a  eomp  d§  gram,* 

Passing  over  the  rather  unbefitting  style  of  this  writing,  in  a  work 
which  is  presumed  to  be  scientific  and  argumentative,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  it,  when  examined  ?  It  is  to  be  premised,  that  the  author, 
who  writes  in  the  most  enthusiastic  strain  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived by  the  vast  family  of  mankind  from  the  adoption  of  the  ^  water- 
cure"  system,  gives,  us  to  understand  that  the  continuance  of  the 
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present ''  drug  **  system  is  inflicting  incalculable  evils,  aggravating  dis- 
eases, preventing  cores,  and  causing  deaths  to  a  fearful  extent  He 
gives  us  to  understand,  also,  that  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  water- 
cure  would  prevent  all  the  mischiefs,  and  disasters,  and  sorrows, 
which  are  caused  hj  the  system  which  he  desires  to  supersede.  And 
at  the  same  tiihe  he  says,  that  he  ''  will  refrain  from  extinguishing 
the  frightful  mass  of  evils  which,"  he  says,  the  present  system  of  me- 
dicine inflicts  on  mankind ;  because,  why  ?  because  U  would  only  give 
offence  I  Offence  to  whom  ?  Offence  to  those  who  are  to  be  benefited 
by  a  knowledge}  of  his  new  system  ?  Surely,  no  one  would  take 
offence  at  thai!  Does  he  mean  that  it  would  give  offence  to  the 
l>resent  body  (>f  medical  practitioners  ?  The  great  body  of  patients 
then  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  small  body  of  medical  practitioners ! 
That  seems  neither  just  nor  logical.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  great 
medical  reformer,  who  assumes  to  effect  his  reforms  for  the  advantage 
of  the  great  body  of  the  public,  ought  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  smaller  number,  who, 
as  he  says,  benefit  by  existing  abuses.  Surely  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  writer  to  tell  the  public  for  whose  benefit  he  assumes  to  write, 
the  whole  truth ;  and,  for  truth's  sake,  in  so  momentous  a  matter, 
not  to  refrain  from  ''  hitting  hard  "  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  parties 
interested,  as  he  says,  in  the  continuance  of  that  which  he  describes 
as  a  most  pernicious  system. 

However,  we  thought  the  author  might  have  made  a  mistake  on  that 
point,  and  yet  that  his  book  might  be  a  very  good  book,  and  we  read 
on ;  but  we  were  startled  by  his  announcement  that  our  perusal  of  the 
present  work  would  be  of  very  little  service  to  us  I  Speaking  of 
another  work,  he  says,  ''that  it  forms  an  indispensable  supplement  to 
every  other  book  at  present  written  on  the  subject  Without  the 
perusal  of  that^  the  sHidy  of  this  will  only  produce  half  its  effect" 

Not  liking  to  read  a  scientific  and  argumentative  work  which  con- 
fessedly coidd  produce  only  hal^  the  effect  desired,  we  were  inclined 
to  close  the  volume ;  but  an  observation  of  the  author  in  respect  to 
the  connection  of  the  ''water  cure  with  the  sacred  cause  of 
temperance  "  led  us  to  read  it  And  it  is  only  due  to  the  author  to 
say,  that  the  book  contains  much  practical  and  useful  advice  on  the 
subjects  of  diet,  clothing,  and  general  habits  conducive  to  health ; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  respect  to  these  most 
essential  points  the  book  will  amply  repay  the  perusal  of  the  general 
reader ;  although  in  respect  to  the  universal  power  of  the  water 
system  to  cure  all  diseases,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  book  in  that 
respect  is  only  a  heap  of  assertions  without  proof.  The  water  cure 
may  or  may  not  be  able  to  effect  all  the  miraculous  benefits  which 
the  enthusiastic  author  believes  in ;  but  certainly,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
there  is  far  from  being  sufficient  evidence  of  that  power  in  this  book. 
However,  it  is  fair  to  say,  that  the  author  exhibits  great  talent  and 
considerable  power  of  writing  in  many  parts  of  his  work,  and  the 
system  which  he  supports  can  hardly  have  a  more  enthusiastic  or  a 
inore  eloquent  advocate. 
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THE  CURATE  CHAMBABD, 

CHAPTER  m. 

Thomas,  on  locking  the  door,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket  ''  Now," 
said  he,  **  go  and  fetch  the  curate ;  tell  him  that  the  daughters  and 
sister  of  his  old  friend  are  surprised  at  not  seeing  him,  and  are  in 
need  of  his  consolation  ;  but  instead  of  taking  him  up  to  the  women, 
you  will  bring  him  into  the  lower  room ;  I  shall  be  waiting  for  yoo 
there.'^  Thomas  went  into  the  chamber  where  the  corpse  was  kid  out 
Louis  and  John  went  off  direct  to  the  parsonage.  The  curate  was 
alone ;  old  Mary  was  in  the  village  gossiping  with  the  neighbours. 
On  seeing  the  brothers,  the  curate  started  up. 

"  Monsieur  le  Gur^**  said  they,  "  as  you  know  my  father  is  not  to 
be  buried  until  to-morrow,  we  have  decided  on  watching  him  together, 
but  as  this  arrangement  leaves  our  sisters  alone  and  without  support, 
they  rely  upon  your  coming  to  them,  sir." 

**  I  will  go,  my  children,  I  will  go  to  them,**  said  the  curate^  shak- 
ing like  a  leaf;  but  feeling  that  he  ought  to  fulfil  his  duty,  and  that 
he  was  already- late  in  giving  his  consolations  to  the  unhappy  family; 
so  he  hastened  to  put  on  his  surplice,  that  the  sight  of  the  sacred  garb 
might  give  more  authority  to  his  words,  took  a  portable  cross  in  faifl 
hand,  and  followed  his  conductors.  The  streets  of  the  village  were 
already  deserted,  so  no  one  met  them. 

Instead  of  taking  the  curate  to  the  poor  woman,  the  two  brothers,  as 
it  had  been  agreed  upon,  made  him  go  into  the  parlour.  On  seeing 
the  corpse  by  the  light  of  the  two  tapers,  and  Thomas  standing  up 
by  the  fire,  on  which  was  boiling  a  large  caldron  full  of  oil,  the 
curate  endeavoured  to  retreat,  but  John  and  Louis,  who  followed  him 
closely,  pushed  him  forward,  and  shut  the  door  behind  him.  The 
curate  looked  upon  each  of  the  brothers,  and  beheld  them  very  pale 
but  resolute ;  he  foresaw  that  something  dreadful  was  going  to  take 
place ;  he  wished  to  speak,  but  the  words  died  away  on  his  lips. 

"Monsieur  le  Cur^,"  said  Thomas,  with  imposing  calmness,  ^'7011 
were  the  friend  of  my  father ;  it  is  you  who  advised  him  to  go  to 
Narbonne ;  my  father  has  therefore  been  killed  by  following  your 
advice.** 

'  "  Great  God  I  mv  children,**  cried  the  priest  "  Can  it  be  possible 
that  you  would  render  me  responsible ! ** 

"  No,  sir,  no.  We  represent  here  lie  justice  of  God,  and  rest  as- 
sured we  shall  act  up  to  it* 

"  Well,  then,  what  is  it  that  you  require  of  me  ?** 

"  Listen :  you  know  how  fond  my  father  was  of  his  children,  and 
you  do  not  doubt  that  each  of  us  would  have  given  our  life  for  Ub." 
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^  Oh  jtSf  indeedt  70a  are  good  sons,  piouB  children.  I  know  it 
wdL  ..." 

"  Then^  Sir,  as  we  are  good  sons  and  pious  children,  we  have  sworn, 
all  three  of  ns,  to  discover  the  perpetrator  of  the  murder ;  and  as  yon 
imow  him,  we  have  sent  for  you  here  to  name  him  to  us." 

'*  Me  !  I  teli  jou  the  name  of  the  murderer ;««  but  I  do  not  know 
him." 

"*  TeU  BO  falsehood.'' 

"I  protest  I  do  not." 

''  Do  not  forswear  yourself.'' 

^'0  my  G^od,  my  God  I "  said  the  priest;  ^'  what 'are  you  asking 
me?", 

^  The  truth,  and  be  cautious,  for  we  are  determined  to  know  it." 

^But  what  can  make  you  imagine ?" 

'*  You  were  yesterday  at  Toulouse  ?  "  said  Thomas. 

"Yes.'* 

"You  went  to  the  Abb£  Mariotte's,  who  asked  you  to  say  mass  fof 
him?" 

"WelL" 

"  You  did  say  mass  at  the  Metropolitan  church  ?  " 

**  Witiiout  doubt.    And  I  had  a  right  to  do  so." 

"  We  do  not  dispute  your  right.  But  after  mass,  and  while  you 
were  b^inning  to  undress  in  the  vestry,  the  beadle  came  and  told  you 
that  a  man  was  waiting  for  you  at  the  confessional  ?  " 

^  Great  Grod  ! "  ejaculated  the  curate. 

''  What  is  the  name  of  that  man  ?  "  said  Thomas. 

"  And  why  do  you  wish  to  know  his  name  ?  " 

*^  Because  that  man  is  the  assassin  of  our  father,''  said  Thomas. 

"  My  children,  my  children,"  said  the  priest,  with'  increasing  ter- 
ror;  "do  you  know  what  you  ask  me?  " 

**  Yes,"  said,  with  one  voice,  all  the  brothers. 

**  But  it  is  the  secret  of  the  confessional." 

<*  We  know  it  is." 

"  But  it  is  forbidden  to  us  to  reveal  a  confession  !" 

^  You  will  nevertheless  tell  us  the  name  of  that  man  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  assassination,  and  whoever  the  murderer  may  be,  he  must 
die  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner." 

"  Never,"  said  the  curate ;  "  never.'' 

"  Sir,"  said  Thomas,  "  even  if  we  have  recourse  to  violence,  we 
will  know  all." 

**  O  my  God,  my  God  I "  cried  the  curate,  kissing  the  cross  which 
he  held  in  his  hand;  "  give  me  courage,  that  I  yield  not." 

**  Monsieur  le  Cur^,"  «ud  Thomas,  pointing  with  his  hand  to  the 
fireplace,  "do  you  see  that  caldron  of  boiling ^oil?  —  we  can  plunge 
your  feet  into  it." 

"  Help,  help  I "  cried  out  the  priest. 

"  Call  for  help  as  loud  as  you  may,"  said  Thomas  ;  **  from  this 
room  you  cannot  be  heard ;  there  is  a  mattrass  between  every  window 
and  the  shutters." 

"  My  God,  as  you  alone  can  help  m^  come  to  my  relief  I " 
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**  Grod  cannot  judge  it  wrong  that  children  should  avenge  Am 
father,"  said  Thomas  :  '^  therefore  speak." 

**  Do  with  me  as  70a  will,"  said  the  priest ;  ^*  I  will  not  tell  70a 
what  70U  ask." 

Thomas  made  a  sign  to  John  and  Lonis,  who  took  the  caldron  cS 
the  fire,  and  placed  it  between  the  corpse  and  the  chimne7.  At  the 
same  moment,  Thomas,  feeling  that  the7  needed  all  their  courage  for 
the  scene  that  was  going  to  take  place,  thf ew  off  the  sheet  that 
covered  his  father ;  and  the  bod7  thus  nakedl7  exposed  seemed  to 
demand  vengeance  b7  the  purple  lips  Of  its  eleven  gaping  wounds;* 
'  *'  Consider,"  said  Thomas^  "death  comes  on  BI0WI7 ;  as  70U  see  it 
took  eleven  blows  to  tear  the  soul  from  this  poor  corpse,  and  yet  the 
murderer  was  in  haste,  while  for  us  there  is  plenty  of  time." 

«  M7  God  !  m7  Grod  ! "  repeated  the  priest  on  his  knees ;  ''give 
me  strength  to  support  this  mart7rdom." 

But  pra7er  was  useless ;  the  70ung  persons  were  aware  of  the  weak 
and  timid  character  of  the  abb6,-^the7  knew  beforehand  that  he 
would  not  have  the  courage  to  bear  an7  torture,  or  perhaps  they  <ttly 
hoped  80. 

"  You  will  not  tell  us  the  name  of  the  assassin  ?" 

The  priest  did  not  answer ;  he  held  the  crucifix  with  convulsive 
energy  to  his  lips,  and  continued  praTing. 

'*  Come,  then,  brothers :  in  the  name  of  our  poor  father,  let  us  do 
that  which  we  Iwd  decided  on."  The7  seized  on  the  priest,  and  held 
him  up  in  their  arms :  he  uttered  a  fearful  scream. 

''  Spare  me,"  «ud  he.    <'  I  will  tell  70U  all." 

'*  The  name, — the  name,"  cried  Thomas :  *'  first  tell  us  bis  name." 

**  Cantagrel,"  muttered  the  priest. 

'^  Is  it  so  ?"  Said  Thomas.  "  I  suspected  it»  but  I  would  not  accuse 
the  innocent :' release  the  curate."  The  two  brothers  placed  the 
priest  upon  his  feet,  but  he  could  not  stand  upright,  and  he  sank  down 
as  if  his  knees  were  broken. 

"  Now,  give  us  all  the  particulars ;  he  must  not  find  means  to  deny 
the  charge." 

"  WdUi,  then,"  said  the  priest,  whoy  having  once  divulged  the  namep 
had  no  reason  for  concealing  the  rest ;  "  well,  then,  the  murderer  had 
been  told  b7  70ur  aunt  Mirailhe  of  70ur  father's  intended  journey  to 
Narbonne,  the  motive  of  it,  and  he  went  and  watched  for  your  fiither 
at  the  ford  of  the  river  Lers." 

**  And  after  that,"  said  Thomas. 

"  There,  at  the  moment  that  7our  father  came  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  he  attacked  him,  and  threw  him  off  his  horse  b7  the  first 
blow  of  the  knife ;  but  by  this  first  wound  Satumin  Siadoox  was 
only  slightly  wounded." 

'*  My  poor  father ! "  murmured  Louis  and  John. 

«  Go  on,"  said  Thomas. 

**  He  got  up^  and  then  Cantagrel  struck  him  a  second  blow." 

*'  The  monster  I "  exclaimed  the  brothers. 

**  Gro  on,**  said  Thomas. 

**  But  as  Satumin  had  on  his  part  seized  him  by  the  collar,  they 
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both  fdl  on  the  shores  and  in  the  struggle  the  botcher  gave  him  the 

other  nine  wounds. ." 

"  There  they  are!  "  cried  out  the  joung  men.  '<  But  be  appeased, 
fSuher,  you  shidl  be  revenged!" 

^  Go  on,"  said  Thomas. 

'<  Then»  having  assured  himself  that  Satumin  Siadouz  was  quite  dead, 
he  dragged  him  towards  the  river»  to  throw  him  into  the  water.  At 
this  moment  some  muleteers  were  passing  bj;  he  had  only  time  to  hide 
himself  and  the  body  behind  a  boat  that  had  been  drawn  up  on  the 
beacL  The  muleteers  did  not  see  him,  they  passed  the  river  at  the 
ford ;  but  after  they  had  passed,  Cantagrel  lost  all  presence  of  mind ; 
he  left  the  body  where  it  was,  threw  himself  upon  the  horse,  passed 
n^idly  over  the  ford,  irritating  the  horse  into  a  gallop,  until  it  could 
no  longer  stand  on  its  legs ;  then,  finding  it  would  fall  with  him,  he 
dragged  the  aninud  into  a  little  wood,  where  he  left  it.  And  after 
that  he  returned  on  foot  to  Toulouse.  But  his  vengeance  abated — the 
culprit  could  not  overcome  his  remorse — he  hastened  to  the  church  — 
asked  for  a  confessor.  By  a  singular  fatality,  I  happened  to  be 
there " 

'*  You  did  not  happen  to  give  him  absolution  ?  "  exclaimed  the  two 
jonng  lads,  with  menacing  gestures. 

*'  No,  my  children,**  said  the  priest,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible ; 
^  but  God  is  a  merciful  judge — may  he  pardom  him  for  the  crime  he 
has  committed,  and  you  for  the  crime  that  you  were  on  the  point  of 
committing  l"  And  at  these  words  the  Abb^  Chambard  became  in- 
sensible ;  and  on  his  recovery,  he  found  himself  at  the  parsonage,  and 
by  his  side  his  faithful  housekeeper,  who  was  trying  to  recall  him  to 
consciousness. 

When  they  were  once  more  alone  together,  the  young  lads  looked 
at  each  other  with  a  grim  smile — they  knew  all  they  desired.  Then 
the  two  youngest  said  to  their  elder  brother, 

^  What  are  we  now  to  do,  Thomas  ?  " 

*'  Bemain  here  -—  I  am  going  up  to  the  women." 

An  instant  after  he  came  down  with  a  note  in  his  hand,  followed 
by  his  aunt  and  sisters. 

"Now,"  said  he  to  them,  ^4t  is  for  you  to  watch,  and  for  us  to 
act ; "  and  making  a  sign  to  his  brothers  to  follow  him,  he  went  out 
with  them. 

^  Brother,"  said  John,  when  they  were  in  the  street,  and  that  he 
saw  that  Thomas  took  the  road  to  Toulouse^  "do  we  not  take  any 
weapon  with  us  ?  " 

'*  By  no  means.*' 

"  ^d  why  not  ?  "  said  Louis. 

"  Because,  if  we  were  armed,  we  might  kill  him ;  and  he  ought  to 
die  hj  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  We  must,  however,  take  some 
rope." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  two  brothers ;  and  they  knocked  at  a 
cordwainer's,  and  bought  some  new  rope.  Then  then  went  on  their 
way  to  Toulouse,  where  they  arrived  at  ten  o'clock.  They  passed 
into  the  town  without  being  recognised  —  went  to  the  Place  St. 
George,  and  with  a  key  that  the  widow  Mirailhe  had  lent  to  Thomas, 
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they  got  into  the  passage  without  disturbing  the  servant.  As  they 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  house,  they  went  at  once 
into  the  chamber  of  their  aunt.  The  entrance  into  this  room  was  by 
three  doors ;  they  examined  them  care&dly,  and  then  they  waited  in 
silence  for  daylight.  As  soon  as  the  morning  broke,  Thomas  placed 
one  of  his  brothers  behind  each  door,  and  went  himself  up  to  the 
garret  of  the  servant.    He  found  her  just  finishing  dressing. 

<^  Catherine,''  said  he  to  the  good  woman,  who  looked  at  him  in 
much  astonishment,  '^  my  aunt  fmd  I  arrived  here  in  the  night,  but 
we  would  not  awaken  yon. 

"Mother  of  Jesus  I  Mr*  Thomas,"  said  the  servant,  "is  what  is 
reported  true  ?  '* 

"  What  are  the  reports,  Catherine  ?  " 

"  That  Mr.  Satumin  Siadouz,  your  father,  has  been  murdered  by 
robbers  on  the  banks  of  the  Lers. 

"  Alas!  yes,  Catherine,  it  is  true." 

"  And  is  the  murderer  found  ?  ** 

"  It  is  suspected  it  is  a  muleteer,  who  has  fled  by  the  road  to  the 
Pyrenees." 

"  O  GodI  merciful  God  I  what  a  dreadful  misfortune!"  cried  the 
old  woman. 

"  Now,  Catherine,  my  aunt  thinks,  and  with  reason,  that  in  this 
dreadful  circumstance  she  ought  to  address  herself  to  her  fitiends. 
Now  as  Cantagrel  is  one  of  her  greatest  friends,  she  wishes  him  to 
eome  to  her  instantly,  without  any  delay.  She  will  see  him  in  her 
bedroom.  The  poor  woman  has  received  such  a  shock,  that  it  has 
made  her  ilL  As  for  me,  I  am  going  back  directly  to  La  Cnux- 
Daurade,  where  my  family  are  expecting  me  ;  so  good  bye,  Catherine, 
as  you  won't  see  me  again  here.  Oh !  I  forgot,  here  is  may  aunt's 
note." 

The  old  servant  finished  dressing,  and  ran  off  to  Cantagrel's ;  and 
Thomas  went  quietly  into  his  aunt's  room. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs  — 
they  came  heavily  up  to  the  door  «- three  little  taps  were  heard;  and 
at  the  words  "  come  in ! "  the  door  opened.    It  was  the  butcher. 

«  This  way,"  said  a  weakened  voice  that  spoke  firom  the  bed,  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  the  curtains. 

Cantagrel  drew  near  without  suspicion ;  but  at  the  moment  he 
lifted  his  hand  to  put  back  the  curtain,  two  powerftd  arms  held  him 
fast ;  and  a  voice  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  recognise  for  a  man's 
cried  out, 

"  Come  on,  my  brothers ! " 

The  two  young  men  came  forth  quickly  from  their  hiding-placefi) 
and  threw  themselves  upon  Cantagrel — they  were  just  in  time:  bj 
the  first  struggle  of  the  butcher,  Thomas  haid  been  thrown  down  upon 
the  bed ;  and  ^  he  had  been  alone,  the  butcher  would  have  been  soon 
rid  of  hiuL  But  all  three  t<^ether  attacked  the  Colossus  with  a  furj 
the  more  violent^  as  not  one  of  them  spoke  a  word.  On  his  part) 
Cantagrel,  who  guessed  the  cause  of  the  attack,  and  who  knew  it  was 
a  struggle  for  me  or  death,  put  forth  all  the  wonderful  strength  with 
which  nature  had  gifted  hun:  the  contest  was  dreadfbl— during* 
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quflrter  of  an  hour  these  four  men,  ab  one  shapeless  moving  mass, 
rolled  oyer,  recovered  itself,  fell  again,  again  to  rise,  and  again  to 
fall  At  length  these  movements  became  sLower,  more  painful,  more 
sadden — the  group  for  an  instant  became  stationarj.  Then  the 
three  young  men  stood  up,  recovered  themselves,  shook  their  heads, 
and  shouting  forth  a  crj  of  triumph,  the  butcher  laid  stretched  at 
dieir  feet,  tied  and  bound  with  the  cords  they  had  bought  at  La  Croix- 
Daorade.  Thomas  remained  alone  with  Cantagrel,  Louis  and  John 
disappeared,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  returned  with  a  hand-barrow. 
Thej  placed  the  butcher  upon  it,  and  fastened  him  with  cords.  Then 
they  all  went  down  stairs.  It  was  market-day ;  and  the  effect  their 
struige  appearance  produced  in  the  street  may  be  imagined.  John 
and  Louis  wheeled  ^e  barrow  along,  while  Thomas  walked  by  their 
dde.  Their  faces  were  bloody,  and  their  clothes  torn.  Cantagrel 
had  defended  himself  like  a  Hon.  Under  other  circumstances  the 
joiuig  men  might  have  been  questioned,  but  the  event  that  had  hap* 
pened  to  their  father  was  already  known,  and  so  they  were  allowed  to 
pass  on  with  that  feeling  of  respect  that  the  people  generally  show 
towards  a  great  misfortune ;  and  besides,  Cantagrel  was  not  gagged, 
and  yet  he  appealed  to  no  one  for  help.  It  was  also  evident  that  the 
jFoung  men  were  going  towards  the  police-office.  It  was  an  affidr 
between  them  and  the  tribunal,  so  that  they  contented  themselves  by 
fdlowing  in  the  rear.  The  lieutenant  of  police  had  perceived  this 
strange  procession  coming  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  ordered  the 
doors  to  be  opened.  The  three  brothers  entered,  foUowed  by  as  many 
of  the  crowd  as  could  find  room  in  the  hall,  where  the  king's  officers 
were  in  attendance. 

Thomas  made  a  sign  to  his  brothers,  who  placed  the  wheel-barrow 
before  him. 

^'  Who  and  what  is  thia  man  ?  "  asked  the  judge. 

"  It  is  the  butcher  Etienne  Cantagrel,  the  murderer  of  my  father,** 
said  Thomas. 

But  what  was  likely  to  happen  did  happen.  Cantagrel,  certain*of 
not  having  been  seen,  sure  of  having  confided  his  crime  to  a  priest 
only,  denied  everything. 

Ihe  three  young  men  brought  before  the  court  were  obliged  to 
declare  £rom  whom  they  had  obtained  the  confession^  and  in  what 
maimer  the  communication  had  been  made.  And  indeed  the  convic- 
tion they  felt  that  they  had  acted  as  pious  children  in  endeavouring 
to  revenge  the  death  of  their  father,  led  them  to  reveal  every  parti- 
cular, making  rather  a  merit  of  their  culpable  conduct.  But  the 
court  declared  that  they  could  not  take  advantage  of  such  a  sacri- 
l^ous  act,  which  it  ought  to  punish.  The  affair  was  brought  before 
the  parliament,  which  condemned  to  imprisonment  not  only  the 
assassin  and  the  sons  of  the  victim,  but  the  priest  who  had  been  weak 
enough  to  yield  to  intimidation. 

In  the  mean  time  the  court  of  law,  on  bringing  together  all  the 
witnesses,  found  sufficient  proofs,  setting  aside  the  confessional  in- 
formation of  the  Abb4  Chambard ;  for  however  dark  the  night  may 
he,  however  deserted  the  spot  where  a  murder  is  committed,  the 
eye  of  Providence  is  there. 
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Some  mule-drivers  recognised  Cantagrel^  from  having  seen  him  go 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  Some  peasants  also  identified  him, 
from  having  observed  him  pass  them  on  a  horse  at  full  gallop,  which 
appeared  ready  to  sink  under  him.  The  charge  of  murder  was  fullj 
proved,  and  the  butcher  was  condemned  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel. 
The  curate  Chambard,  for  having  revealed  that  which  was  con- 
fided to  him  in  the  confessional,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  as  a 
sacred  minister,  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  after  having  had 
his  limbs  broken.  The  three  sons  of  Siadouz,  for  having,  by  threats, 
extorted  from  the  priest  the  secret  of  confession,  were  condemned  to 
be  hung. 

This  dreadful  sentence  was  in  part  executed.  The  butcher  was 
broken  on  the  wheel,  and  the  executioner  commanded  to  remit  no  de- 
tail of  this  horrible  punishment.  All  that  the  most  earnest  solicita- 
tion could  obtain  in  fiftvour  of  the  priest  was,  that  the  executioner 
should  give  him  the  coup  de  grace  (the  death-blow)  before  throwing 
his  body  into  the  flames. 

As  for  the  three  brothers,  whose  filial  piety  had  alone  caused  their 
crime,  they  inspired  the  people  of  Toulouse  with  so  much  pity,  that 
they  facilitated  their  means  of  escape  from  prison.  Finally  they 
reached  the  valley  of  Audoire  without  pursuit ;  and  the  king,  twenty 
days  after,  permitted  them  to  return  to  France. 

When  dying  on  the  scaffold,  the  Abb4  Chambard,  resigned  to 
death,  felt  that  it  was  at  the  hands  of  the  sons  of  Satumin  Siadoux 
that  he  should  have  accepted  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The  Boman 
Catholic  Church  of  the  early  ages  was  in  the  right :  virtue  is  onlj 
known  by  temptation  —  the  goodness  and  purity  of  mind  of  a  priest's 
life  must  be  accompanied  by  the  power  o£,  resisting  temptation.  In 
the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  the  physical  faculties 
should  be  equal  to  the  moral  ones,— -a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy 
body. 
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THE  BUSHRANGER  OF  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

CHAPTER  XXIIl. 
THE   CAPTIVES. 

The  scene  before  her  eyes  was  of  a  description  to  strike  with  terror 
a  far  stouter  heart  than  that  of  the  gentle  Louisa.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance, on  a  loose  piece  of  rock,  sat  her  sister  Helen,  with  her  hands 
tied  behind  her ;  over  her  mouth  had  been  tied  a  silk  handkerchief, 
which,  however,  had  slipped  down,  so  thHt  she  was  able  to  breathe 
freely.  By  her  side  stood  a  most  repulsive  looking  man,  with  a 
musket  which  he  held  pointed  towards  her  in  a  threatening  manner  ; 
and  he  seemed  ready  at  the  slightest  cry  or  motion  to  discharge  its 
contents  through  her  head.  Even  in  that  time  of  mortal  peril  the 
heroic  girl,  though  deadly  pale,  seemed  calm  and  collected ;  and  al- 
though her  beautiful  head  and  neck,  fixed  and  motionless,  resembled 
rather  a  piece  of  marble  statuary  than  the  living  flesh  of  a  human 
being,  there  was  a  flashing  light  from  lier  eye  which  revealed  the 
stirring  thoughts  that  agitated  her  within. 

Not  far  from  her  sister,  and  exhibiting  the  very  personification  of 
surprise  and  fear,  was  the  wretched  Jeremiah,  prostrate,  on  his 
knees,  gagged,  with  his  hands  bound  behind  him,  and  turning  his 
eyes  sideways,  with  an  expression  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
horrible  reality  of  the  danger,  would  have  been  ludicrously  doleful, 
towards  a  man  who  stood  guard  over  him  with  a  musket,  the  muzzle 
of  which  touched  his  car,  and  who,  with  his  finger  on  the  trigger, 
seemed  momentarily  inclined  to  relieve  himself  from  the  fatiguing 
restraint  of  such  a  posture  by  a  gentle  touch  which  would  free  him 
in  a  moment  from  the  trouble  of  guarding  his  prisoner. 

"  Mark  is  a  long  time  away,  said  the  man  who  was  guarding 
Helen,  to  the  other ;  "  we  are  losing  time.** 
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"  He  is  settling  the  young  one,"  said  his  companion ;  "  I  thought  I 
heard  a  squeak  just  now.*' 

**  That's  the  shortest  way,"  replied  the  first ;  "  but  she  was  a  nice 
gal."  Here  he  exchanged  a  peculiar  wink  with  the  other,  nodding 
his  head  and  setting  his  eye  at  Helen,  a  signal  which  she  could  not 
avoid  perceiving,  and  which  the  other  responded  to  by  a  peculiar 
grin. 

Mark  in  the  mean  time  had  gone  to  the  cave  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  possession  of  the  money  which  the  Major  had  taken  from  the 
vessel,  and  which  the  bushranger  wisely  judged  might  stand  him  in 
good  stead  at  some  future  time.  Jeremiah,  in  the  excess  of  bis 
terror,  and  stimulated  by  the  propinquity  of  a  loaded  musket  to  his 
head  to  tell  all  he  knew,  had  let  out  the  secret  that  there  was  a  large 
sum  of  money  deposited  in  the  cave,  consisting  of  sovereigns  and 
dollars,  but  as  their  concealment  had  been  efi*ected  before  he  had 
joined  the  party,  he  had  been  unable  to  state  more  than  the  money 
was  deposited  somewhere.  Mark  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
terrify  the  youngest  daughter  into  confessing  where  the  treasure 
was  deposited  ;  but  to  his  surprise  he  found  the  cave  vacant ;  and 
after  a  hasty  search  for  the  money,  which  he  was  unable  to  find,  he 
made  up  his  mind  at  once  that  his  only  chance  was  to  get  the  secret 
out  of  Helen  :  and  as  time  pressed,  and  as  the  absence  of  Louisa  was 
an  alarming  incident,  he  hastily  returned  to  the  spot  where  Helen 
and  Jeremiah  were  held  in  durance  by  his  companions. 

The  appearance  of  Mark  Brandon  redoubled  the  terror  of  Louisa, 
who  now  gave  herself  up  for  lost,  expecting  every  moment  that  the 
searching  eyes  of  the  ever-watchful  bushranger  would  spy  her  out 
amongst  the  rocks,  and  that  she  would  be  suddenly  dragged  from  her 
retreat  to  share  the  fate  of  her  sister.  But,  fortunately  for  her,  Mark 
passed  in  such  a  direction  that  she  was  hidden  from  his  view  as  she 
lay  crouched  down  in  her  hiding-place,  and  she  saw  him  proceed 
straight  to  Helen.  Making  a  sign  to  his  companions,  which  it  seemed 
they  well  understood,  he  took  the  place  of  the  man  who  had  been 
mounting  guard  over  Helen,  and  who,  in  obedience  to  some  brief 
directions  which  Mark  gave  him,  took  his  station  at  some  distance 
near  the  margin  of  the  bay,  With  his  face  towards  the  north,  on  the 
look-out  for  enemies  from  that  quarter,  in  which  might  be  seen  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  vessel. 

Mark  Brandon,  with  his  fowling-piece  carelessly  thrown  over  his 
arm,  with  admirable  coolness  commenced  his  operations.  He  was 
burning  with  impatience  ;  but  he  felt  that  his  object  was  not  to  be 
attained  by  violence.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  put  in  practice  all 
the  arts  of  his  deceptive  tongue,  for  which  he  was  so  famous  among 
his  fellows,  and  which  had  often  helped  him  out  of  difficulties  when 
all  other  resources  failed  him.  But  he  took  care  not  to  let  his  im- 
patience be  visible. 

In  this  position  the  parties  remained  for  some  little  time;  and 
Louisa,  seeing  that  her  sister  was  in  the  power  of  the  dreaded  bush- 
ranger, strained  her  ears  to  catch  the  words  which  presently  he  began 
to  speak  in  a  quiet  but  earnest  tone  to  Helen.  From  his  attitude, 
which  was  in  the  highest  degree  respectful,  and  from  the  tone  of  his 
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deep  clear  voice,  which,  though  earnest  and  determined,  was  mild 
and  low,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he  was  soliciting  some 
favour  from  a  young  ladj  of  his  acquaintance  which  he  had  a  right 
to  demand,  but  which  he  nevertheless  requested  with  a  polite  defe- 
rence to  her  sex  rather  than  insisted  on  as  a  matter  of  right  which 
he  had  the  power  to  enforce  ;  but  the  appearance  of  his  companion 
with  his  cocked  musket  close  to  Mr.  SilHman's  ear,  and  the  fowling- 
piece  which  Mark  held  in  his  hand,  was  an  overt  demonstration  of 
possible  violence  which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  bland  manner 
of  his  address. 

"^  Miss  Morton,"  he  began,  '^  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  say  anything 
that  could  imply  a  doubt  of  a  lady's  word  ;  but  you  must  excuse  me 
if  I  cannot  understand  how  the  spot  where  your  father  has  deposited 
the  dollars  that  Mr.  Silliman  there  speaks  of  can  be  unknown  to 
jou !  Your  frank  and  immediate  communication  of  the  fact,  permit 
me  to  say,  will  save  much  trouble  to  all  parties  —  and  to  yourself, 
perhaps,  some  inconvenience." 

Helen  made  no  reply. 

"  It  is  quite  useless,"  pursued  the  bushranger,  "  to  pretend  igno- 
rance of  this  matter ;  besides,  if  I  were  willing  to  forego  this  prize 
myself,  my  companions  would  not  agree  to  it :  so  that  you  see,  Miss 
Horton,  your  best  course  is  an  immediate  avowal  of  the  truth.  That 
man,"  he  continued,  "  who  has  his  musket  at  your  friend's  head,  is 
one  of  the  most  audacious  persons  you  can  possibly  conceive,  and 
there  is  no  saying  what  lengths  he  might  go  to  in  his  anger,  for  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  control  him.  Jem  Swindell,"  he  added, 
raising  his  voice  and  addressing  his  associate,  whom  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  that  he  very  much  calumniated,  "  take  your  finger  from 
the  trigger  of  your  musket;  it  might  go  off  at  a  start,  and  that  would 
be  a  pity,  for  we  don't  want  to  inconvenience  the  gentleman  more 
than  we  can  help ;  besides,  the  report  might  give  an  alarm,  which 
is  best  avoided.  Mind  how  you  let  the  hammer  down  in  putting  it 
on  half-cock,  for  it  might  sUp,  and  then  the  poor  gentleman  would 
receive  the  contents  of  your  barrel  through  his  head,  which  is  far 
from  my  wish :  but  keep  it  in  the  same  position.  Jemmy,  that  you 
may  be  ready." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  agony  of  poor  Jeremiah  as  his 
sentry,  at  the  intimation  of  Mark  Brandon,  whom  he  inwardly 
thanked  in  his  heart  for  the  considerate  suggestion,  made  the  little 
arrangement  with  the  lock  of  his  musket  which  removed  the  imme- 
diate apprehension  of  having  his  brains  blown  out  by  any  sudden 
impulse  or  accidental  agitation  of  the  finger  of  the  inexorable  Jemmy, 
who,  despite  the  pleasing  familiarity  with  which  Mark  spoke  to  him, 
was  one  of  the  most  ferocious-looking  rascals  that  ever  took  to  the 
bush.  But  as  Helen's  eyes  were  naturally  and  involuntarily  turned 
to  the  position  and  danger  of  her  harmless  acquaintance,  she  could 
not  but  be  aware  of  the  peril  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and,  by  reflec- 
tion, of  the  immediate  danger  in  which  she  herself  was,  and  how 
entirely  they  all  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  desperate  men  who  had 
them  in  their  power.  The  thoughts  which  agitated  her  mind  were 
visible  on  her  countenance.     Mark  observed  the  change  which  ap- 
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peared  in  her  features,  and  he  congratulated  himself  that  his  littk 
contrivance  to  impress  on  her  unostentatiously  but  forcibly  the 
desperate  condition  of  her  affairs  had  succeeded.  He  pursued  his 
arguments,  therefore,  briskly,  without  giving  time  for  her  agitation  to 
subside. 

"  You  may  believe  me,  Miss  Horton,"  he  resumed,  "  when  I  say 
that  I  should  be  most  sorry  to  see  you  placed  in  the  position  of  your 
friend  there ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  You  see  my  companions  are  two 
to  one  against  me,  and  the  money  they  will  have,  even  if  they  pro- 
ceed  to  the  last  extremities ;  and  if  a  man  in  my  situation  might  pre- 
sume to  offer  his  respectful  deferences  to  a  young  lady  of  personal 
attractions  and  accomplishments  such  as  you  possess,  I  would  entreat 
you  to  believe  that  your  life  is  what  I  would  endeavour  to  preserve, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  my  own.  But  as  I  said  before,  they  are  two 
to  one,  and  all  that  I  can  do  is  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  you  to 
reveal  the  place  where  the  money  is  deposited,  without  obliging  my 
comrades — who  I  confess  are  rather  rough  in  their  manners — to 
use  the  most  dreadful  means  to  compel  you." 

The  artful  words  of  the  bushranger,  whom  the  constable  had  not 
inaptly  described  as  the  most  camying  devil  that  ever  got  over  a 
woman,  began  to  have  an  effect  on  Helen ;  and  she  could  not  sup- 
pose  that  the  man  who  addressed  her  with  a  demeanour  so  respectful, 
and  with  such  a  propriety  of  language,  could  be  the  unprincipled 
ruffian  that  he  really  was.  Besides,  his  mode  of  proceeding  was 
altogether  unlike  what  she  had  pictured  to  herself  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  what  she  had  feared  at  his  hands.  Instead  of  the 
boisterous  threats  and  the  instant  violence  which  she  had  anticipated, 
she  was  met  with  the  most  bland  expressions  and  the  most  earnest 
desire  apparently  to  save  her  from  personal  insult  Seeing,  however, 
that  Mark  Brandon  was  in  this  complacent  humour,  she  thought  that 
she  might  turn  it  to  account.  Her  principal  anxiety  at  the  moment 
was  for  her  sister.  Knowing  Louisa's  gentle  and  timid  nature,  she 
feared  that  in  her  terror  she  would  reveal  and  submit  to  all  rather 
than  encounter  the  dreadful  death  which  would  be  threatened  by 
the  bushrangers.  The  point  for  her,  therefore,  was  to  gain  time,  in 
the  hope  that  her  father  or  Trevor  would  send  assistance.  But  she 
little  thought  of  the  consunmiate  art  and  duplicity  of  the  mind  with 
which  she  had  to  contend. 

Mark  Brandon,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quite  as  much  alive  as  she 
was  to  the  importance  of  time ;  but  as  he  had  ulterior  designs,  which 
she  could  not  penetrate,  it  was  only  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  that  he 
now  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  his  object,  that  of  getting  possession  -of 
the  money  by  the  mildest  means :  and  he  had  his  reasons  for  treating 
her  with  a  deference  and  attention  approaching  almost  to  gallantry — 
his  loaded  fowling-piece  always  excepted — which,  had  Helen  been 
aware  of,  would  have  made  her  shudder,  and  would  have  put  her 
effectually  on  her  guard  against  his  insinuating  expressions.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  also,  that  Mark  Brandon  had  had  the  address  to  make 
his  companions  secure  Helen's  person  and  bind  her  hands,  so  that  he 
avoided  coming  into  personal  collision  with  her  in  a  way  which,  he 
was  aware,  could  not  fail  to  be  extremely  disagreeable  to  a  young 
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and  delicate  girl,  and  which  was  sure  to  make  her  regard  her  ag- 
gressors with  aversion  and  hon*or.  According  to  his  own  expression, 
he  did  only  "  the  genteel  part  of  the  business,"  leaving  to  minor  and 
subordinate  hands  to  execute  the  practical  parts  of  the  ruffianism ; 
and,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  having  certain  ulterior  views,  not 
only  as  to  the  money,  but  also  with  respect  to  Helen,  which  he  did 
not  allow  for  the  present  to  be  apparent,  he  was  anxious  that  she 
should  not  conceive  any  irreconcileable  hatred  towards  himself;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  she  should  regard  him  as  an  unfortunate  and 
perhaps  ill-used  man,  who  was  the  victim  of  necessity,  and  who  was 
desirous  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  her  fate  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power.  Such  were  the  relative  positions  of  these  two  parties :  the 
one,  with  the  ardour  and  hope  of  youth  and  innocence,  fancied  that 
her  own  purity  was  a  sufficient  shield  against  the  refined  duplicity 
and  the  consummate  villany  of  the  other  on  whom  it  may  be  said  the 
f^pirit  of  a  Mephistopheles  had  been  infused  to  aid  him  in  his  iniqui- 
tous purposes. 

Helen  wished  to  gain  time,  and  with  that  view  she  endeavoured  to 
prolong  the  conversation. 

"  I  thank  you,"  she  said,  after  some  little  reflection,  "  for  the  good 
intentions  which  you  express  towards  me  ;  but  if  you  are  sincere,  why 
do  you  allow  my  hands  to  remain  bound  behind  my  back,  which,"  she 
added,  "hurts  me?" 

"  It  is  a  severity  that  I  could  not  have  brought  myself  to  practise," 
replied  Mark :  "  but  as  it  is  done,  if  I  was  to  attempt  to  remove  the 
cord  it  would  excite  the  suspicions  of  my  companions ;  besides,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  assure  you  it  is  best  for  yourself  that  your  hands 
should  be  confined,  for  if  you  were  entirely  at  liberty,  your  high 
spirit,  which  I  so  much  admire,  might  prompt  you  to  make  attempts 
at  escape  which  could  not  possibly  succeed,  but  which  would  stimulate 
one  of  those  men  to  commit  a  violence  on  you  which  I  should  deplore 
as  much  as  yourself.  You  must  consider  the  confinement  of  your 
hands,  therefore,  as  a  protection  against  yourself  and  your  own  cou- 
rage ;  although,  if  it  was  not  for  the  presence  of  my  companions,  I 
assure  you  I  would  release  them  on  the  instant ;  and,  indeed,  to  see 
you  in  such  a  position  gives  me  more  pain  than  I  can  possibly  ex- 
press. But  you  will  permit  me  to  observe  to  you  that  you  have  it  in 
your  own  power  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  informing  me  of  the  place 
where  the  money  is  concealed." 

While  Mark  was  making  this  little  speech,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  convince  his  victim  that  her  hands  were  bound  behind  her  back, 
and  that  she  was  reduced  to  her  present  state  of  helplessness  entirely 
for  her  own  good,  Helen  was  revolving  in  her  mind  the  remarkable 
circumstance  that  he  made  no  mention  of  her  sister  Louisa,  who  knew 
as  well  as  herself  where  the  money  was  deposited.  It  struck  her  that, 
perhaps,  Louisa,  alarmed  by  the  lengthened  absence  of  herself  and  of 
Mr.  Silliman,  had  ventured  from  the  cave  in  search  of  them,  and  so 
had  escaped  being  molested  by  the  bushranger.  The  possibility  of 
this  immediately  inspired  her  with  hope.  Her  sister,  she  considered, 
when  she  failed  in  finding  them,  would  endeavour  to  join  her  father. 
In  that  case  not  only  would  Louisa  be  saved,  but  the  news  of  their 
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being  missing  would  certainly  cause  her  father  to  despatch  some  of  the 
soldiers  to  look  for  them,  and  by  that  means  they  might  be  delivered 
from  the  power  of  the  bushrangers.  These  thoughts  urged  her  the 
more  strongly  to  endeavour  to  gain  time :  and  as  Mark  Brandon 
seemed  inclined  to  treat  her  with  respect,  she  bent  her  whole  soul  to 
the  invention  of  expedients  for  prolonging  the  conversation.  Her 
anxiety  for  her  sister  furnished  her  with  a  ready  subject. 

"  I  am  waiting  for  your  answer,"  said  Mark  Brandon. 

"  How  was  it,"  said  Helen,  "  that  my  sister  did  not  tell  you  where 
the  money  was  concealed  ?  " 

"  Your  sister,"  he  replied,  with  the  slightest  possible  hesitation 
and  embarrassment,  which  Helen,  however,  did  not  fail  to  observe," 
'<  said  that  she  was  not  acquainted  with  the  spot." 

"  That  could  not  be,"  replied  Helen,  "  because  she  assisted  to  place 
it  there." 

"Where?"  said  Mark. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  my  sister?  "  said  Helen,  anxiously  and 
imploringly.     "  I  will  tell  you  nothing  till  you  let  me  see  my  sister." 

"  She  is  in  the  cave,"  replied  Mark ;  "  you  can  see  her  there  if  you 
will.  But  time  passes,  Miss  Horton,  and  it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  understand  that  I  cannot  continue  this  conversation  any  longer. 
We  must  have  the  money,  or  else  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  h^ds 
of  my  companions,  who,  I  fear,  would  not  treat  you  with  the  respect 
which  I  observe.  It  is  very  painful  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  insist  thus 
peremptorily ;  but  for  your  own  sake  I  entreat  you  to  tell  me  at  once 
where  is  the  money  ?". 

"  I  will  tell  you  nothing,"  said  Helen,  firmly,  "  before  I  know  what 
i8becomeofmy«8ter." 

"  In  one  word,  then.  Miss  Horton,  I  will  tell  you  the  exact  truth. 
—  I  did  not  see  your  sister  in  the  cave  :  doubtless  she  had  fled  into 
some  part  of  its  interior  which  I  had  not  time  to  explore.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  therefore,  your  sister  is  quite  safe.  You  may  easily 
be  satisfied  that  what  I  tell  you  is  true,  by  reflecting  for  a  moment, 
that  had  I  seen  your  sister  I  could  not  have  failed  to  persuade  her  to 
tell  me  what  I  wanted  to  know,  that  is,  without  using  any  violence 
towards  her,  which  is  as  far  from  my  wish  with  her  as  it  is  in  regard 
to  yourself.  But  again,  I  say.  Miss  Horton,  that  my  comrades  will 
not  longer  be  trifled  with  in  this  matter.  If  it  only  concerned  myself, 
I  would  not  care ;  but  those  two  others  who  are  engaged  with  me 
would  not  have  the  patience  which  I  have  had.  Be  so  good  as  to  say, 
then,  whether  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  be  taken  possession  of 
by  Jem  Swindell,  yonder,  or  whether  you  will  be  reasonable,  and  let 
me  know  at  once  that  which  they  will  make  you  tell  at  last  Jemmy, 
my  man,"  he  continued,  raising  his  voice  a  little,  "  I  know  what  you 
look  at  me  for,  but  I  ca'nt  help  it ;  the  young  lady  wiQ  not  let  us  have 
the  money.  Yes  —  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  you  mean  to  say  that 
she  wants  a  little  of  your  persuasion." 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  this  chap  ?"  said  Jemmy,  with  a  ferocious 
grin,  cocking  his  musket  again,  and  putting  his  finger  on  the  trigger; 
"  settle  him  at  once ;  or  suppose  we  stow  him  away  with  a  stone 
round  his  neck  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  yonder  ?  He  wouldn*t  get 
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ont  again  easily,  I  fancy.  Now,  Mark,  we  have  had  enough  of  this. 
If  you  have  finished  your  jaw  with  the  gal,  let  me  take  a  turn ;  I 
warrant  I'll  bring  her  to  her  senses  in  no  time.  Fair  play,  you  know, 
Mark,  among  friends :  you  mustn't  mind  her  squeaking  out  a  bit." 

"Stay,"  said  Helen  to  Mark  Brandon.  "Promise  me  that  no 
harm  shall  be  done  to  us  —  to  Louisa,  —  nor  to  me,  —  nor  to  Mr, 
Silliman,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

"You  may  rely  upon  my  word,"  said  Mark.  "If  harm  was  in- 
tended, it  would  have  been  done  already.  All  that  my  men  want  is 
the  money ;  and,  considering  their  condition,  you  must  allow  that 
their  desire  is  excusable.     Now  —  tell  me — speak  !" 

Helen  paused  for  a  short  time.  She  perceived  that  now,  more 
than  ever,  time  was  everything.  She  felt  assured  that  Louisa  had 
escaped ;  and  in  such  case  it  was  most  likely  that  she  would  fly  in 
the  direction  of  the  soldiers.  Under  such  circumstances  she  thought 
that  a  subterfuge  on  her  part  was  allowable ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  time,  which  to  them  was  life  and  liberty  ;  and  perhaps  to  her 
even  more  than  life,  she  told  Mark  Brandon  to  look  in  a  recess  on  his 
left  hand  as  he  entered  the  cave,  and  there  he  would  find  two  bags  — 
the  small  one  of  gold,  and  the  other,  large  and  very  heavy,  of  dollars. 
Without  losing  a  moment,  Mark  summoned  the  man  on  the  look-out, 
who  bore  a  most  murderous  aspect,  to  resume  his  position  by  the 
side  of  Helen,  and  having  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear,  the 
obedient  myrmidon  presented  his  musket  at  her  head  —  an  action 
which  he  followed  up,  as  soon  as  Mark  was  out  of  hearing,  by  a 
most  diabolical  threat,  which  made  her  wish  for  the  return  of  his  less 
ferocious  principal,  who  was,  however,  notwithstanding  his  polished 
address,  by  far  the  greater  viUain  of  the  two. 

Mark's  absence  was  not  long.  Although  he  was  much  dis- 
appointed, and  inwardly  was  savage  at  not  finding  the  treasure 
where  he  expected,  his  extraordinary  mastery  over  his  passions  when 
it  was  to  his  interest  to  conceal  them  enabled  him  to  preserve 
towards  Helen  a  demeanour  which,  although  expressive  of  his  dis- 
content, was  not  indicative  of  revengeful  or  hostile  feelings  towards 
herself.  According  to  his  plan,  to  which  he  firmly  adhered,  he  left 
the  threatening  and  violent  part  of  the  proceedings  to  his  sub- 
ordinates. 

"It  is  of  no  use,"  he  said,  addressing  his  companions,  ^'to  wait  any 
longer;  the  money  is  not  to  be  found.  You  must  determine  for 
yourselves  what  to  do.  But  the  money  is  there,  sure  enough,  if  we 
could  only  find  it." 

"  But,"  said  the  man  who  had  the  custody  of  Helen,  and  swearing 
a  terrible  oath,  "  have  it  we  will,  or  else  "    .     .     .     . 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  bushranger,  "  you  will  use  no  violence." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mark,"  said  the  man  ;  "  all  this  gammon  is 
very  well  between  you  and  the  gals,  but  it  won't  do  for  us.  The  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is,  we  must  draw  lots  for  her ;  that's  fair  bush 
play.  Jemmy,  put  your  ball  through  that  chap*s  head,  and  have 
done  with  it.     I'm  tired  of  this.    What  do  you  say,  Jemmy  ?  " 

"And  so  am  I  too,"  said  Jemmy.  "Come,  Mark,  let  us  know 
what  your  game  is.     We  may  settle  this  chap,  I  suppose,  without 
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more  ado.  But  as  to  the  gal,  I'm  of  'Roger  Grough's  mind — ^let  us 
draw  lots  for  her ;  and  as  to  the  other  young  one,  why  the  two  that 
lose  can  draw  lots  for  her  afterwards." 

"  Stay,"  cried  out  Brandon,  as  Jemmy  was  coolly  going  to  put  his 
threat  in  regard  to  the  unfortunate  Jerry  in  execution,  "  let  us  give 
them  another  chance.  Now,  Miss  Horton,  you  see  how  things  are ; 
I  can  t  keep  my  companions  from  having  their  wilL  It  is  for  you  to 
say  what  shall  be  done :  but  you  must  decide  at  once,  for  I  can't 
interfere  any  further.     Where  is  the  money  ?  " 

"  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  cave,"  said  Helen,  who  had  prolonged 
the  result  to  the  last  possible  moment,  and  who  now  saw  that  any 
attempt  at  further  evasion  was  useless ;  "  I  will  go  with  you  to  the 
cave,  and  show  you  where  the  money  is  lodged.  Only  promise 
me,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  "  that  you  will  not  use  any  violence." 

'*  I  promise,"  said  Mark. 

"And  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Grough,  "to  see  fair  play.  No  offence 
meant,  Mark,  my  boy ;  but  the  cave,  and  the  opportunity  ?  All  on  a 
level  on  the  bush,  you  know,  Mark,  and  fair  play's  the  word ;  no 
gammon  with  us  :  better  draw  lots  before  you  go." 

"No,  no,"  said  Mark,  who  had  his  own  reasons  for  wishing  to 
be  alone  when  he  made  prize  of  the  gold  and  silver ;  "  there's  no 
time  for  that  nonsense.  Do  you  keep  a  good  look-out,  Roger, 
towards  the  smoking  vessel ;  we  may  have  the  soldiers  down  on  us 
before  we  are  aware,  and  then  we  shall  have  to  run  for  it.  Let  us 
only  get  the  money ;  we  can  have  the  other  at  any  time." 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  with  Helen,  still  with  her  hands  bound 
behind  her,  in  the  direction  of  the  cave. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
DECEPTION. 

Notwithstanding  the  habitual  caution  of  Mark  Brandon,  and  his 
maxim  of  always  sacrificing  minor  objects  to  his  grand  aim  of 
escaping  from  bondage,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  temptation 
of  the  presence  of  the  beautiful  girl,  who  was  utterly  in  his  power, 
might  have  overcome  his  resolution,  had  not  Helen  herself  conceived 
some  misgivings  of  the  prudence  of  being  alone  with  a  man  of  his 
dangerous  character.  The  fears  which  assailed  her  caused  her, 
before  they  were  out  of  sight  of  his  companions,  to  refuse  to  proceed 
farther. 

"  It  will  be  better  for  you  to  go  on,"  said  Mark. 

"  I  will  not  go  farther,"  said  Helen,  stopping  with  a  determined 
air. 

"  Then  Grough  will  take  the  matter  in  hand,"  said  Brandon. 

"  You  may  put  me  to  death,  if  you  will,  but  I  will  not  go  on  with 
you  to  the  cave." 

"  And  the  money  ?  "  said  Mark. 

"  The  money  you  will  find  behind  the  rock,  at  the  back  of  the 
recess." 

"  You  did  not  say  this  at  first" 
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^  I  did  not,  because  I  forgot  at  the  moment  that  the  bags  were 
removed  from  the  first  place  in  order  to  hide  them  better." 

"  I  will  try  again,  then,"  said  Mark,  "  trusting  entirely  to  your 
word:  but  I  fear  my  comrades  are  growing  savage." 

"  Could  you  not  untie  my  hands  first  ?  "  said  Helen,  throwing  into 
her  appeal  just  that  slight  tinge  of  earnest  and  confident  supplication 
which  has  ever  so  powerful  an  effect  on  men,  however  brutal,  when 
uttered  by  a  woman  in  winning  tones. 

"  Certainly ! "  said  Mark,  readily.  "  But  no,"  he  added,  reluctantly, 
and  almost  sorrowfully  —  *^  their  eyes  are  upon  me,  and  it  might  cost 
joa  your  life.  I  assure  you,  Miss  Horton,  I  will  free  your  hands 
and  yourself  too  the  moment  I  can  find  the  opportunity ;  but  at 
present  it  would  be  dangerous,  for  those  men  naturally  consider  that 
their  safety  depends  on  your  being  secured.  And  now  let  me  par- 
ticularly request  you  not  to  make  a  noise,  nor  move  a  step,  for  I 
could  not  answer  for  that  man  Grough,  nor  Swindell  neither,  they 
are  so  very  passionate  and  violent.  They  would  shoot  that  poor 
Mr.  Silliman  dead  on  the  instant,  and  then  they  would  not  scruple 
to  use  you  as  they  pleased.  For  your  own  sake,  therefore,  be  still 
and  silent." 

Having  thus  cautioned  her,  and  it  being  impossible  for  her  to 
escape  in  his  absence,  bound  as  she  was,  and  within  sight  of  his  con- 
federates, he  repaired  with  all  speed  to  the  cave,  and,  to  his  great 
joy,  found  the  money  behind  the  stone.  Judging  from  the  weight  of 
the  gold,  he  guessed  that  the  smaller  bag  did  not  contain  less  than  a 
thousand  or  more  sovereigns ;  and  the  bag  of  dollars  was  almost  as 
much  as  he  could  lift.  With  respect  to  the  gold,  it  was  far  from  his 
intention  to  share  such  precious  stuff  between  his  two  associates  ;  he 
therefore  looked  about  jfor  a  convenient  spot  to  make  a  plant  of  his 
treasure.  Spying  at  a  little  distance  the  hollow  tree  in  which  Jerry 
had  made  acquaintance  with  the  opossum  family  the  night  before,  he 
quickly  examined  it,  and  judging  it  to  be  a  safe  place  for  hiding  the 
gold,  he  gently  dropped  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  and  the  clink 
of  the  coin  as  it  feU  to  the  ground  inside  assuring  him  that  it  was 
safely  stowed,  he  immediately  returned  with  the  bag  of  dollars  to  his 
companions. 

The  eyes  of  Jemmy  and  Roger  eagerly  devoured  the  treasure, 
which  amounted,  as  they  guessed,  to  about  a  thousand  dollars  a-piece ; 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  Brandon,  having  taken  out  of  the  bag  as 
many  as  each  could  conveniently  carry,  the  bag  was  forthwith  buried 
by  Brandon  and  Swindell  under  a  stone  at  some  distance,  Grough 
keeping  guard  the  wLile  over  their  two  prisoners ;  and  it  was 
solemnly  sworn  between  the  three  that  it  should  be  divided  between 
them  at  some  future  time  in  equal  shares.  This  matter  having  been 
arranged,  they  turned  their  attention  to  their  prisoners.  As  they 
had  no  time  to  lose,  they  resolved  to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
cave,  and  take  from  the  stores  deposited  there  whatever  they  might 
want  for  their  use  in  the  bush  —  trusting  to  the  chance  of  being  able 
to  surprise  some  boat  on  the  coast,  and  of  making  their  escape  by 
Buch  means  from  the  colony.  Committing  Jeremiah  to  the  charge  of 
Jemmy  and  Roger,  ar>  1  taking  Helen  under  his  own  care,  Brandon 
at  once  led  the  way  to  the  cave. 
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Their  first  care  was  to  remove,  as  quickly  as  possible,  all  the  stores 
which  thej  thought  would  be  useful  to  them  hereafter  to  a  con- 
siderable ^stance,  and  to  bury  them  and  hide  them  in  proper  places, 
taking  careful  note  of  the  various  "  plants.**  All  this  they  did  most 
diligently  and  rapidly.  Their  next  step  was  to  load  themselves  with 
the  various  provisions  and  stores,  including  an  ample  supply  of  spirits  : 
but  here  a  difficulty  arose ;  the  articles  were  so  numerous  as  to  be 
extremely  cumbersome  to  carry;  and  of  all  desirable  things  in  the 
bush,  one  of  the  most  desirable  is  to  be  lightly  laden. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is,"  said  Jemmy,  "  that  we  have  no  donkeys  in  the 
island  ;  one  of  the  long  ears  just  now  would  be  just  the  thing  for  us. 
As  to  carrying  these  loads  ourselves,  I  can  never  do  it ;  the  toil  is  more 
than  the  pleasure." 

"  The  brandy  is  worth  carrying,  at  any  rate,"  said  the  more  indus- 
trious Roger ;  "  and  remember,  the  bottles  are  sure  to  get  lighter  as 
we  go." 

"  It  will  never  do,"  returned  Jemmy.  "  What  to  do  I  don't  know  ! 
I  can't  carry  them ;  but  it  goes  against  my  heart  to  leave  them  behind. 
I  say,  Mark,  what  shall  we  do  ?  It's  a  sin  to  leave  such  a  lot  of  lush 
behind  us  for  thos^  rascals  of  soldiers  and  constables  to  tipple  I  What 
do  you  say?" 

'^  Perhaps  this  gentleman,"  suggested  Mark,  pointing  to  Mr.  Silli- 
man,  would  have  the  goodness  to  carry  our  provisions  for  us.  And 
as  he  will  not  have  to  carry  arms  and  ammunition,  the  load  would  not 
be  an  inconvenience  to  him  ?  " 

"  By  George !  a  capital  thought !  he  will  be  almost  as  good  as  a 
donkey,"  exclaimed  Jemmy,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  approbation. 
'' But  I  say,  Mark,  won't  there  be  danger  in  that?  He  may  betray  us, 
eh?" 

"  Not  he,"  replied  Brandon ;  ^^  besides,  as  I  mean  to  take  the  young 
lady  with  me,  he  will  be  useful  as  a  servant." 

"  No,  Master  Brandon,"  said  Grough,  "  that  wo'nt  do.  We  are 
all  one  in  the  bush ;  and  if  we  are  to  have  the  gal  with  us,  we  must 
draw  lots,  as  I  said  at  first.  I  don*t  see  why  one  of  us  is  to  have  her 
more  than  another." 

"  Suppose  we  leave  it  to  the  young  lady  herself,"  said  Mark,  "  to 
choose  one  of  us  ;  and  the  other  two  must  abide  by  her  decision  ?  " 

"  That  is  fair,"  said  Jemmy  ;  '^  that  gives  us  all  an  equal  chance." 

*'  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Grough.  *^  Mark  has  been  carnying  her 
over  already.   However,  I  don't  want  to  make  words ;  —  I  agree." 

'^  Who  shall  propose  it  ?  "  asked  Jemmy. 

"  I  will,"  said  Mark. 

"  No,  no  I"  said  the  suspicious  Grough,  "let's  have  it  all  fair  and 
above- board  —  all  three  together." 

"  Then  it  will  be  better  to  postpone  this  question,"  said  Brandon, 
'*  tiU  we  make  our  halt  for  the  night.  I  don't  expect  that  we  shall 
have  the  Major's  people  nor  the  soldiers  on  us  before  we  have  plentj 
of  time  to  make  a  long  stretch  in-land.  The  Major  is  busy  about  his 
vessel  — ^we  gave  him  something  to  do  there ;  and  the  young  officer  is 
after  the  main  body  of  our  fellows  out  by  the  sugar-loaf  hill,  that  1 
pointed  out  as  the  place  of  our  meeting." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  go  there  ?  "  said  Jemmy. 
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**  I  tfaiiik,''  TepKed  Brmdon,  **  itmtj  imder  the  drcimiBtsneeay  it  will 
be  best  for  us  to  keep  together  hj  ourselves :  too  many  at  a  time  in 
the  bosh  is  inconvenient.    And  now,  mj  boys,  let  us  make  a  start." 

When  Mr.  Brandon  communicated  to  Mr.  Silliman  the  decision  of 
the  bushrangers,  that  he  should  accompany  them  in  their  retreat  in 
the  capacity  of  a  pack-horse,  and  promised  him  good  treatment  if  he 
behaved  well  in  his  emplojment,  that  wretched  individual  was  rather 
rejoiced  than  otherwise  at  his  promotion  ;  for  anj  thing  was  better 
than  to  have  the  disagreeable  musket  of  the  careless  Jemmj  Swindell 
ererlastinglj  set  at  his  head :  and  while  there  was  life,  he  sagely 
argued,  there  was  hope ;  and  the  intention  of  the  bushrangers  to  make 
him  their  slave  showed  that  they  had  no  present  design  of  taking 
away  his  life.  He  acquiesced,  therefore,  with  great  submission^  and 
his  hands  being  released  and  the  gag  in  his  mouth  a  little  relaxed,  he 
proceeded  to  assist  Jemmy  and  Boger  in  loading  himself  with  much 
ahusrity,  and  with  a  readiness  to  oblige,  which  was  both  prudent  and 
philosophical  on  the  occasion.  But  when  Mark  Brandon  intimated  to 
Helen  that  it  was  their  intention  to  take  her  with  them,  she  at  once 
refused,  and  declared  she  would  rather  suffer  death  than  allow  herself 
to  be  removed  from  the  cave. 

"  You  may  be  quite  sure,  Miss  Horton,"  said  Mark,  in  his  most 
insinuating  way,  ^  that  I  strenuously  opposed  this  plan ;  but  I  found 
my  men  so  obstinate  and  determined,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
persuade  them  to  forego  their  resolution.  They  said^  that  if  you  were 
left  behind,  you  would  give  information  to  your  pursuers  of  our 
numbers  and  our  plans,  which  would  lead  to  our  destruction.  All 
that  I  could  do  was  to  prevail  on  them  to  consent  that  you  should  re- 
turn with  your  friend  Mr.  Silliman  after  we  have  reached  a  sufficient 
distance  fix>m  this  place  to  render  pursuit  of  us  hopeless." 

"Is  it  possible  that  I  can  believe  that  you  speak  truth?"  said 
Helen. 

''  The  alternative,"  quickly  replied  Mark,  '*  is  too  dreadful  for  me 
to  dare  to  mention  to  you ;  but  the  loss  of  your  life,  I  fear,  with  such 
desperate  men,  would  be  the  least  of  the  evils  that  you  would  have  to 
Buffer.     Observe  that  Mr.  Silliman  will  accompany  you." 

"And  we  are  to  be  released  when  you  have  reached  a  place  of 
safety  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  replied  Mark;  "your  own  sense  must  tell  you  that 
a  female  in  the  bush  would  be  a  most  inconvenient  addition.  But 
to  satisfy  the  apprehensions  of  my  companions,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  you  should  go  with  us  for  a  certain  distance,  in  order 
to  prevent  your  giving  information  of  our  proceedings  to  those  who 
might  be  inclined  to  follow  us." 

"  But  am  I  to  be  taken  away  with  my  hands  bound  in  this  painful 
way  ?  "  said  Helen,  a  wild  hope  flashing  on  her  mind,  that  if  her 
hands  were  free  she  might  find  an  opportunity  to  escape. 

"  The  moment  we  have  passed  from  the  vicinity  of  these  rocks," 
replied  Mark  Brandon,  "my  companions  consent  to  your  being 
unbound ;  but  for  a  short  distance,  however  painful  it  may  be  for 
me.  Miss  Horton,  to  see  you  in  such  a  state,  we  must  submit  to  a 
force  that  is  stronger  tiian  ours." 

These  words  the  bushranger  spoke  in  a  tone  so  tender  and  yet  so 
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respectful,  that  Helen  could  not  help  fancying  that  she  possessed  a 
power  over  him  which  she  might  use  advantageously  for  herself  and 
her  fellow-prisoner.  Mark  Brandon,  with  his  usual  art,  had  succeeded 
in  infusing  into  her  the  idea  that  his  actions  were  controUed  by  his 
two  associates,  and  that  the  rigour  with  which  she  had  been  treated 
was  their  act  and  not  his;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  would 
willingly  aid  her  escape  if  he  were  not  bound  by  ties  of  fellowship  to 
his  comrades,  and,  indeed,  overmatched  by  them  in  strength,  insomuch 
as  they  were  two  to  one  against  him.  Possessed  with  this  flattering 
idea,  and  little  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  diabolical  deceit  of  the 
man  whom  she  had  to  deal  with,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded 
to  accompany  them  without  resistance,  —  thus  justifying  Markka 
observation  to  his  associates :  — 

"  You  see  my  mates,  that  *  softly '  does  it.** 

Helen  was  so  afraid  that  the  bushrangers  would  commence  a 
search  after  Louisa  that  she  forbore  to  mention  her  name,  trusting 
that  her  sister  had  made  good  her  escape  in  the  direction  where  the 
burning  vessel  pointed  out  the  presence,  most  likely,  of  her  father 
and  the  ship's  crew  ;  and  Brandon,  considering  that  the  girl  had 
wandered  into  the  bush,  and  being  bent  on  securing  Helen,  and  of 
getting  away  before  it  was  too  late,  did  not  trouble  himself  to  look 
after  her :  but  satisfied  with  his  booty,  and  with  his  still  dearer  prize, 
whom  he  had  resolved  to  appropriate  to  himself,  though  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  his  two  comrades,  and  Jeremiah  being  driven 
before  them  like  a  beast  of  burthen,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  into 
the  thickest  recesses  of  the  bush. 

It  is  easy  to  be  supposed  that,  while  much  of  the  scenes  which  have 
been  described  were  passing,  the  terrified  Louisa  was  a  prey  to  the 
most  dismal  apprehensions.  At  first  she  supposed  that  her  sister  and 
poor  Mr.  Silliman  were  instantly  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and  she  feared 
that  in  such  case  her  own  life  would  be  the  next  sacrifice,  for  she  felt 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  avoid  screaming  out !  But  when 
she  found  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  their  captors,  as  it  seemed, 
to  take  away  their  lives,  and  that  Mark  Brandon  addressed  her  sister, 
as  she  observed,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  she  recovered  herself 
sufficiently  to  note  accurately  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  that  met 
her  view.  When  the  bushrangers,  taking  with  them  their  prisoners, 
departed  for  the  cave,  she  lay  close  in  her  hiding-place ;  but  as  she 
had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  see  without  being  seen,  she  watched 
them  till  they  were  out  of  sight. 

Now  was  the  time,  she  thought,  to  get  away,  and  to  endeavour  to 
find  her  father  or  the  soldiers.  If  she  kept  near  the  banks  of  the 
bay  she  judged  that  she  must  fall  in  with  one  or  other  of  the  party; 
though  she  was  sadly  in  fear  lest  she  should  meet  either  bushrangers 
or  natives  on  her  way.  Stimulated,  however,  by  the  danger  which 
was  close  to  her,  and  urged  by  the  desire  to  save  her  sister  from  the 
hands  of  the  desperate  men  who  held  her  captive,  and  not  without  an 
amiable  wish  to  save  the  harmless  and  good-natured  Jeremiah  from 
the  fate  with  which  he  was  threatened,  she  mustered  up  courage  to 
set  out.  Once  in  motion^  she  never  looked  behind  her^  but,  taking 
advantage  of  the  rocks  and  bushes  which  were  scattered  about,  to 
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Kreen  herself  from  the  observation  of  her  enemies,  she  fled  on  the 
wings  of  fear  towards  the  spot  where  she  doubted  not  she  should 
meet  with  friends  with  whom  she  would  be  safe,  and  who  would 
esgerlj  rush  forward  to  her  sister's  rescue. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
HOPES. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Major,  assisted  by  his  active  officer,  and  ably 
supported  by  the  crew  of  the  vessel  and  the  government  sailors,  wad 
vigorously  engaged  in  extinguishing  the  fire  which  had  been  kindled 
m  the  principal  cabin  of  the  brig  by  Mark  Brandon,  who  had  perpe- 
trated that  most  disgraceful  act  in  order  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
his  antagonists,  and  to  prevent  them  from  turning  their  thoughts  to 
him  and  to  the  inmates  of  the  cave.  In  this  he  had  fully  succeeded ; 
for  80  busy  were  the  sailors,  with  their  commanders,  in  extinguishing 
the  flames,  and  in  repairing  the  damage  that  had  been  done  to  the 
vessel,  as  well  by  the  fire  as  by  her  striking  on  the  shoal,  that  they 
could  think  of  nothing  else  but  the  urgent  work  on  which  they  were 
employed. 

The  extinguishing  of  the  fire  proved  a  less  difficult  matter  than 
they  had  hoped,  although  the  parts  which  had  been  ignited  continued 
to  send  forth  smoke  for  some  time  after  the  flames  had  been  over- 
come. 

This  being  effected,  however,  and  all  danger  on  that  score  over, 
the  sailors  began  to  recollect  that  it  was  near  eight  bells  —  that  is  to 
say,  that  it  was  about  mid-day  —  and  that  they  had  been  able  to  pro- 
cure no  refreshment,  since  the  night  before,  more  than  a  bite  at  some 
hard  ship's  biscuit,  which  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  satisfy 
seamen's  appetites  when  "  better  grub,"  as  they  nautically  expressed 
it,  was  to  be  got.  With  one  accord,  therefore,  they  signified  to  the 
mate  that  they  would  take  it  as  a  particular  favour  if  the  skipper 
would  be  pleased  to  make  it  twelve  o'clock ;  it  being  the  peculiar 
function  of  that  omnipotent  person  on  board-ship — the  captain — not 
onlj  to  make  it  twelve  o'clock  every  day  at  his  will  and  pleasure, 
but  on  the  extraordinary  occasion  of  a  voyage  eastward  round  the 
globe  to  make  either  an  extra  Sunday  or  an  extra  working  day  on 
some  one  week  of  the  circumnavigation,  according  to  expediency,  and 
to  his  own  particular  convenience. 

As  the  Migor  well  knew  that  one  most  important  means  of  keeping 
sailors  in  good  humour  is  to  feed  them  and  grog  them  well,  he  forth- 
with gave  orders  for  striking  eight  bells,  according  to  the  request 
conveyed  to  hiih ;  and  as  the  brig's  cabouse  was  found  to  be  sadly 
out  of  order  from  the  effects  of  the  storm,  which  Mark  Brandon's 
people  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  skill  to  remedy,  he  gave  di- 
rections for  making  up  a  huge  fire  of  wood  on  the  beach ;  and  it  was 
the  smoke  from  this  extempore  ship's  kitchen  that  the  party  at  the 
cave  mistook  for  the  burning  of  the  vessel. 
The  dinner  from  the  ample  stores  of  the  brig's  beef  and  pork  went 
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on  favourablj,  while  a  judicious  distribution  of  rum  completed  the 
general  satisfaction ;  and  the  jovial  sailors,  refreshed  with  rest  and 
food,  rushed  joyously  to  their  work,  which  was  to  get  the  brig  off 
from  the  shoal.  Fortunately  for  the  bottom  of  the  g^lant  vessel,  the 
part  of  the  shoal  where  she  struck  was  entirely  of  sand,  so  that  there 
were  hopes  that  so  far  she  had  escaped  uninjured.  The  mate,  also, 
did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  rising  tide,  by  carrying  out  an 
anchor  seaward,  and  putting  a  strain  on  the  cable  from  the  bow  of 
the  vessel.  The  position  of  the  brig,  however,  was  an  awkward  one, 
and  it  required  all  the  skill  and  exertions  of  their  imited  strength  to 
warp  her  off  on  the  rising  of  the  tide  with  the  assistance  of  both 
boats,  and  with  the  strain  of  two  cables  attached  to  the  anchors 
besides.  This,  however,  by  the  perseverance  and  encouragement  of 
the  mate,  who  bent  his  whole  soul  to  the  work,  and  by  the  liberal 
promises  of  the  Major,  was  at  last  effected,  and  the  little  vessel 
was  once  more  afloat  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  The  wind  had 
gone  down  again ;  but  there  was  a  broken  swell  which  caused  the 
vessel  to  toss  about  like  a  maimed  and  crippled  thing,  filling  the 
worthy  mate  with  a  poignant  pain  which  almost  counterbalanced  his 
joy  at  seeing  the  mistress  of  his  affections  swimming  with  a  melan- 
choly flauntiness  on  her  native  element. 

Ah !  poor  thing !  he  said,  as  he  stood  on  the  shore  and  surveyed 
her  changed  appearance,  you  see  what  has  happened  to  you,  you 
hussey,  by  letting  yourself  get  into  bad  hands !  But  it  wasn't  her 
fault  neither,  he  said  ;  but  mine,  for  listening  to  the  blarney  of  that 
cursed  pilot,  with  his  sea-lawyer's  jaw  and  his  damn'd  long-tailed 
coat  I  I  ought  to  have  known  better — I  ought — and  that's  the  truth 
of  it.  I  mistrusted  those  long  tails  from  the  first ;  it  wasn't  seaman- 
like, to  say  the  least  of  it  — it  was  indecent ;  and  I  deserve  to  be 
fiogged,  I  do,  for  being  so  flummoxed  by  such  a  lubberly-looking 
rascal !  But  111  make  you  all  right  again,  my  beauty !  I  wilL  There's 
a  lovely  foresail  in  the  mainhold,  and  Fll  spread  it  on  her,  and  she 
shall  look  as  saucy  as  a  new  bride ! 

'^  But  her  mainmast  is  gone,"  said  the  Major,  interrupting  his  offi- 
cer's self-accusatory  and  affectionate  exclamations ;  *'  how  shall  we 
manage  for  that  ?  " 

"  It's  a  bad  job,  I  confess,"  replied  the  mate.  "  But  look  at  that 
grove  of  trees,  yonder,  with  their  tall  straight  stems ;  those  are  the 
stringy-bark  trees,  I  take  it.  There's  a  new  mast  ready-made  to  our 
hand ;  and  it  is  but  a  light  bit  of  timber  that  we  want  for  our  little 
boat,  God  bless  her!  and  we'll  ship  it  in  no  time,  that  is,  if  it 
wouldn't  be  better  to  rig  out  a  jury-mast  enoup  h  to  carry  us  into  port 
in  the  Derwent ;  and  then  we  can  do  it  at  our  leisure,  and  more  ship 
shape.  Bear-a-hand,  ray  sons,"  he  sang  out  to  the  "  sailors,  and  clear 
away  this  gear,"  pointing  to  the  shattered  mainmast  which  had  been 
cut  away  from  the  vessel,  and  was  lying  half  in  the  water  on  the 
shoal.  "  I  think,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  Miyor,  "  that  we  had 
better  trust  to  a  jury-mast  to  take  us  round  the  headland  and  through 
the  channel :  we  shall  not  make  so  good  a  job  of  it  here,  perhaps, 
and  it's  best  to  be  in  port  as  soon  as  we  can.  There's  no  knowing 
how  soon  we  might  have  another  visit  from  tliese  confounded  bush- 
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rangers  —  the  devil  bum  them :  the  place  seems  to  grow  bush- 
rangers !  And  the  sooner,  perhaps,  we  get  the  young  ladles  on  board 
the  better :  to  mj  mind  it's  safer  for  them  to  be  on  board  than  on 
shore  any  time.  When  one  is  on  board  ship  we  know  where  we  are, 
which  we  never  do  ashore ;  for  the  streets  run  in  and  out,  and  the 
houses  are  all  alike — and  there's  no  getting  a  sight  of  the  sun,  so  that 
jou  never  know  jour  bearings ;  and  as  to  your  latitude  and  longitude, 
it's  all  a  guess  !  But  on  board-ship  you  know  what  to  look  out  for 
and  what  to  prepare  against ;  there's  the  wind  and  the  sea — and  a 
lee-shore,  may- be,  and  that's  all :  but  on  the  land  you  never  know 
what  the  danger  is,  for  it  is  never  over !  What  with  land-sharks 
and  fireships  of  all  sorts — let  alone  the  difficulty  of  keeping  steady 
on  one's  legs  when  there's  no  motion  to  help  one,  and  not  one  in  a 
hundred  knows  starboard  from  larboard,  or  how  to  put  up  their 
helms  when  you're  bearing  up,  may-be  in  Cheapside,  against  a  wind ! 
—for  my  part,  I  say  the  sea  for  me  :  and  all  the  use  of  the  land,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  is  to  grow  vegetables  on !  And  now,  Major,  if  you  will 
take  my  advice,  you  will  let  me  tow  the  brig  opposite  your  camp,  over 
the  water,  yonder,  so  that  the  young  ladies  can  come  easy  on  board ; 
and  I  should  like  to  see  the  bushranger  that  would  attempt  to  take 
them  out  again  I 

From  this  long  and  characteristic  harangue,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
worthy  mate  was  in  excessively  high  spirits ;  and  as  the  Major  ex- 
pressed his  immediate  approval  of  his  suggestion,  all  the  materials 
belonging  to  the  vessel  were  collected  without  delay,  and  the  two 
boats  being  manned,  they  were  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  when  a 
shout  from  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  shore  attracted  their 
attention,  and  the  ensign,  with  three  soldiers,  was  seen  coming  down  in 
all  haste  towards  the  vessel.  The  M%jor  desired  the  boats  to  rest  on 
their  oars,  and  presently  Trevor  reached  the  beach ;  —  the  vessel 
being  beyond  convenient  hail,  he  made  the  most  energetic  signs  to 
make  the  Major  understand  that  he  wished  to  communicate  with  those 
on  board.  One  of  the  boats  being  detached,  the  Major  stepped  into 
and  proceeded  to  the  shore. 

"  Are  you  aware,"  were  the  first  words  uttered  by  Trevor,  "  that 
Mark  Brandon,  with  two  of  his  comrades,  have  escaped?" 

A  sudden  fear  came  over  the  father  as  he  thought  of  his  daughters. 

Trevor  then  communicated  to  him,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  that 
his  party  of  soldiers  had  hemmed  the  bushrangers  into  a  corner,  and 
that  all  who  were  not  killed  in  the  conflict  were  captured,  but  that 
Brandon  and  two  others  were  not  among  them.  He  said,  further,  that 
some  of  the  convicts  had  informed  him  that  Brandon  had  promised  to 
meet  them  at  the  foot  of  a  certain  hiU,  about  a  dozen  miles  off,  but 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  head  constable,  who  was  a  most  in- 
telligent fellow,  that  this  was  only  a  feint  on  the  part  of  Brandon,  and 
that  he  would  most  likely  visit  the  cave  where  the  Major's  daughters 
had  been  left,  and  where  many  of  the  Major's  valuables  had  been 
deposited. 

The  Ma*  or  changed  countenance  at  this  communication,  and  for  a 
few  moments  was  at  a  loss  how  to  act ;  for  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  which  was  the  quickest  way  of  reaching  the  side  of  the  bay 
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near  which  the  cave  was  situate,  whether  by  land  or  water.  Trevor 
saw  that  his  mind  was  troubled  as  if  with  a  presentiment  of  some 
disaster,  and  he  immediately  offered  to  go  round  by  land  with  his 
men  while  the  M^or  proceeded  by  water.  The  Major,  without  speak- 
ing  a  word,  but  with  his  lips  pale  and  his  teeth  clenched,  immediately 
agreed  to  this  arrangement,  and  stepping  back  into  his  boat,  nodde4 
his  head  to  the  men  to  take  to  their  oars ;  when  a  new  apparition  ar- 
rested his  sight,  and  gave  rise  to  sudden  hopes  and  fears,  which  took 
from  him  the  power  of  speech,  and  it  was  only  by  a  sign  that  he  could 
intimate  to  the  boat's  crew  to  remain  still. 

On  the  summit  of  a  low  green  bank  he  beheld  a  female,  whom  the 
father's  eye  instantly  recognised  as  his  daughter  Louisa,  descending 
with  precipitate  but  staggering  haste.  Extending  his  arm  to  the  ob- 
ject, he  pointed  it  out  to  Trevor,  who,  in  a  moment,  started  off  to 
meet  her,  followed  by  his  men.  The  Major  could  not  move ;  he  saw 
his  daughter,  but  he  saw  only  one  I  Where  was  the  other  ?  Where 
was  Helen  ?  It  might  be,  that,  exhausted  with  her  flighty  she  had 
sunk  down  on  the  way  ;  —  but  was  that  likely?  —  It  was  Louisa  that 
was  likely  to  be  exhausted,  not  the  strong-'minded  and  intrepid  Helen  I 
The  courage  of  the  old  soldier  was  destroyed  by  the  apprehensions  of 
the  father !  He  awaited  the  arrival  of  Louisa,  and  the  tidings  which 
she  brought  in  gloomy  silence* 

She  was  not  long  in  coming,  or  rather  she  was  carried  by  Trevor 
down  the  slope  and  placed  in  her  father's  arms.  Frantically  em- 
bracing him  with  convulsive  joy,  she  sank  down,  faint,  exhausted, 
and  collapsed,  and  burst  into  an  hysterical  flood  of  tears  ! 

Hitherto  she  had  not  spoken  a  word ;  but  her  flight,  her  exhausted 
state,  with  terror  still  imprinted  on  her  countenance  —  all  gave 
evidence  that  she  had  been  witness  of  some  shocking  catastrophe, 
and  was  the  bearer  of  terrible  tidings.  The  M^jor,  for  some 
moments,  could  not  interrogate  her ;  the  sight  of  her,  and  the  fears 
which  that  sight  suggested,  unmanned  him,  and  for  some  minutes 
he  mingled  his  tears  with  those  of  his  recovered  daughter.  The 
hardy  boat's  crew,  who  were  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
attending  the  seizure  of  the  brig  by  the  bushrangers,  and  the  perils 
to  which  the  Major's  daughters  had  been  exposed,  and  who^  with 
the  true  feeling  of  British  sailors  where  the  safety  of  a  woman  was 
concerned,  were  generously  alive  to  everything  that  affected  her  and 
those  to  whom  she  was  dear,  regarded  the  sorrow- striken  father  with 
sympathising  looks,  and  one  or  two  of  them  laid  their  hands  on  the 
ship's  cutlasses  which  were  in  the  boat,  as  if  eager  to  revenge  any 
wrong  that  had  been  committed  on  a  female  whom  they  considered 
especially  under  their  protection^ 

When  the  first  burst  of  Louisa's  emotion  had  subsided  the  Major 
removed  her  from  the  boat,  and  taking  her  apart  to  some  little  dis- 
tance on  the  beach  —  for  he  was  fearful  that  she  had  some  dreadful 
disclosure  to  make  which  it  would  shock  her  delicacy  to  speak  of^ 
except  to  himself,  —  he  asked  her  the  reason  of  her  sudden  appear- 
ance, and  of  her  fiight  from  the  place  of  their  retreat,  and  desired  her 
to  teU  him  without  disguise  all  that  she  could  of  what  had  occurred 
since  he  had  left  her  and  her  sister  with  Mi*.  Silliman  at  the  cave. 
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The  poor  girl,  who  waa  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  being  prompt 
in  affording  succour  to  Helen,  stifled  her  sobs  ;  and  hj  a  great  effort 
was  able  to  recover  her  voice  sufficiently  to  narrate  to  her  father, 
that  they  had  seen  the  smoke  in  the  distance,  and  that  Helen  had 
heard  the  sound  of  firing  in  the  distance  ;  and  that,  unable  to  control 
her  cariosity,  she  had  ventured  from  the  cave  to  endeavour  to  see 
what  was  going  forward,  but  alarmed  at  her  not  returning,  she  had 
prevailed  on  Mr.  Silliman  to  leave  the  cave  to  seek  for  her  ;  and  that 
when  Mr.  Silliman  did  not  return,  she  being  frightened  at  the  con- 
tinaed  absence  of  him  and  of  her  sister,  went  out  to  look  for  them. 
She  then  described  the  scene  of  her  sister  and  Mr.  Silliman  in  the 
hands  of  the  bushrangers ;  and  she  said,  that  when  she  saw  Mark 
Brandon  she  gave  up  all  for  lost !  —  herself  also  I  —  but  fortunately, 
they  had  not  perceived  her,  she  was  so  well  hidden  among  a  confused 
heap  of  rocks.     She  told,  also,  the  conversation  which  she  had  over- 
heard between  Mark  Brandon  and  her  sister  about  the  money  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  brig  and  deposited  in  the  cave,  and  that 
Helen  had  been  prevailed  on  by  Brandon  to  tell  him  where  it  was 
concealed;    that  the   three    bushrangers — that  is,  Mark  Brandon 
and  two  other  men  whom  she  recollected  as  having  been  on  board 
the  brig,  from  the  remarkable  fierceness  of  their  countenances — ^went 
away  to  the  cave,  taking  Mr.  Silliman  and  Helen  with  them,  and 
that  when  they  were  out  of  sight  she  ran  off  by  the  shore  of  the  bay 
to  the  spot  where  she  saw  the  smoke.     She  added,  though  with  some 
hesitation,  that  before  the  bushrangers  went  away  to  the  cave  they 
talked  of  casting  lots  for  her  sister,  which  she  supposed  meant  that 
one  of  them  was  to  take  Helen  away  into  the  bush. 

When  she  had  concluded  her  narrative  the  Major  beckoned  to 
Trevor,  who  was  within  sight,  and  made  Louisa  repeat  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  she  had  related  to  him,  which  Louisa  did,  nearly  in 
the  same  words,  but  omitting  that  part  of  it  where  the  bushrangers 
talked  of  casting  lots  for  her  sister,  but  stating  that  she  feared  from 
their  talk  that  it  was  their  intention  to  take  Helen  away  with  them 
into  the  bush. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  agony  which  overwhelmed  the 
father  and  the  lover  at  this  dreadful  communication.  The  loss  of  his 
money  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  horrible  fate  of  his  daughter. 
The  Major  sat  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  stunned  with  the  blow, 
and  unable  to  exert  himself  in  thought  or  action.  But  Trevor,  wild 
and  mad  with  grief  and  rage,  stamped  frantically  on  the  beach,  and 
called  out  to  his  soldiers  to  advance  and  get  ready  to  follow  him 
instantly  in  pursuit.  He  ran  to  the  boat,  and  with  vehement  decla- 
mations told  the  story  to  the  crew.  The  sturdy  sons  of  the  sea,  albeit 
they  could  not  understand  how  the  male  guardian  of  the  women  had 
allowed  the  bushrangers  to  maltreat  a  girl  without  first  sacrificing 
his  own  life  in  her  defence,  were  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indig- 
nation at  the  idea  of  the  rascally  pilot  who  had  played  such  a  trick  on 
themselves,  having  carried  away  a  nice  girl  into  the  bush,  and — climax 
of  villany  and  cruelty!  with  her  hands  tied  behind  her!  ^^It 
wasn't,"  they  said,  '^  giving  the  gal  a  chance,  and  was  altogether  con- 
trary to  all  manliness,  and  unfair  to  the  last  degree ;  and  none  but  a 
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rascally  convict  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  abominable  action.  'They 
demanded  eagerly  to  be  led  in  pursuit ;  and  Trevor  took  advantage  of 
their  enthusiasm  so  far  as  to  urge  them  to  pull  with  all  their  might 
to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay  towards  the  right,  as  he  thought  that 
would  be  the  quickest  way  of  reaching  the  scene  of  Helen's  ad- 
ventures. The  Major  also,  having  recovered  from  the  first  effects  of 
the  shock,  was  desirous  of  losing  no  time  in  taking  measures  for  the 
recovery  of  his  daughter,  alive  or  dead^  for  his  knowledge  of  her  cha- 
racter convinced  him  that  the  high-minded  Helen  would  not  survive 
any  indignity  offered  to  her  by  the  miscreants  who  had  her  in  their 
power.  But  there  was  a  sadness,  and  a  solemnity,  and  a  quiet 
sternness  in  his  manner,  which  contrasted  remarkably  with  the  wild 
restlessness  and  the  extravagant  gestures  and  impetuosity  of  Trevor. 
Hastily  making  known  to  the  mate,  as  they  passed  the  brig,  the  reason 
of  their  hasty  passage  across  the  bay,  and  putting  Louisa  on  board 
under  his  care,  the  Major  bidding  him  make  all  speed  in  taking  the 
brig  to  the  place  of  her  destination,  the  excited  sailors  made  the 
blades  of  their  oars  bend  and  quiver  as  they  propelled  the  boat 
rapidly  through  the  water,  Trevor  standing  up  and  urging  them  by 
voice  and  action  to  put  forth  all  their  strength  to  arrive  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  shore  before  the  bushraugers  had  time  to  make  good 
their  retreat,  or  to  consummate  their  premeditated  villany  on  the 
poor  girl  in  their  possession. 

Urged  by  such  lusty  arms  and  such  willing  hearts,  the  boat  soon 
touched  the  sandy  beach,  abreast  of  the  lofty  rock  at  which  the  Major 
had  established  his  encampment  on  the  previous  night,  and,  without 
waiting  for  the  Major,  Trevor  leaped  on  shore,  followed  by  his  soldiers, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  cave.  The  sight  of  the  remains  of  the  ran- 
sacked trunks  and  packages  told  him  in  a  moment  that  the  bushrangers 
had  done  their  work,  and  had  doubtless  escaped  with  their  plunder. 
While  he  was  still  gazing  at  the  wreck  of  the  property  the  Migor 
arrived  with  four  armed  sailors,  among  whom  was  the  carpenter, 
who  had  acted  as  second  mate  of  the  vessel,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
crew  to  guard  the  boat.  Paying  little  attention  to  the  loss  of  his 
goods,  he  directed  his  sailors  to  light  torches  from  the  branches  of  a 
peppermint-tree  which  grew  close  by,  and  to  explore  the  interior  of 
the  cave,  while  two  of  the  soldiers  were  directed  to  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  discover  the  track  of  the  bushrangers  and  their  captives. 

In  the  mean  time  Trevor  with  the  corporal  made  a  circuit  round 
the  place,  with  the  hope  of  meeting  with  some  object  which  might 
serve  as  a  hint  for  their  future  proceedings.  He  readily  recognised 
the  spot  amongst  the  rocks  where  Louisa  had  hid  herself,  and  the 
relative  positions  of  the  parties  during  that  agonising  scene.  Then 
ascending  a  high  mass  of  rock,  he  took  a  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  but  he  could  not  see  far,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  low 
scrubby  hills  and  occasional  clumps  of  trees ;  he  saw  enough,  however, 
to  impress  him  with  the  feeling  that  it  was  a  most  romantic  part  of 
the  country,  though  of  a  rugged  and  savage  character,  and  affording 
opportunities,  as  he  judged,  for  successful  concealment  of  a  most 
embarrassing  nature.  But  considering  the  "lie,"  as  it  is  colonially 
called,  of  the  country  in  a  cooler  and  more  attentive  manner,  it  became 
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clear  to  him  that  the  fugitives  could  have  taken  their  flight  through 
one  particular  segment  only  of  the  semicircle  which  extended  from 
the  end  of  the  lake  on  his  right  to  the  sea  coast  on  his  left  Mark 
Brandon,  he  argued,  would  not  dare  to  proceed  northwards  in  the 
direction  of  Hobart  Town  ;  nor  was  it  likely  that  he  would  attempt 
to  keep  along  the  sea-shore  to  the  left,  from  the  high  and  precipitous 
cliffs  which  he  was  aware  bounded  much  of  the  coast  on  that  side  ; 
nor  would  he  try  to  skirt  the  coast,  from  the  extreme  diflBculty  of 
making  progress  over  a  line  of  country  so  unfavourable  for  pursuing 
the  rapid  flight  which  was  necessary  for  his  safety.  There  was 
only  one  direction,  therefore,  left  open  for  him,  which  was  comprised 
within  a  small  angle  ;  but  still  there  was  room  and  scope  enough  for 
them  to  baffle  their  pursuers,  unless  the  most  prompt  and  energetic 
means  were  adopted  for  getting  on  their  track. 

Carefully  noting  all  the  points  which  might  serve  him  for  marks  of 
distance,  Trevor  descended  from  the  rock,  and,  keeping  the  direction 
in  his  mind's  eye,  he  immediately  started  off,  accompanied  by  the 
corporal,  on  the  line  which  he  judged  would  be  the  probable  course  of 
the  bushrangers,  and  proceeded  without  stopping  several  miles.  He 
then  made  a  halt ;  and,  after  surveying  the  scenery  narrowly  on  all 
sides,  he  made  excursions  from  right  to  left,  like  a  sportsman  beating 
for  game,  inspecting  the  ground  narrowly  to  discover  some  indication 
of  the  track  of  feet.  This  toil  he  continued  for  some  time  in  vain ; 
but  at  last  his  exertions  were  suddenly  rewarded  with  success. 

Passing  near  a  low  rock  he  saw,  to  his  surprise,  something  lying  on 
it  which  he  was  sure  coidd  be  neither  leaf  nor  twig,  and  eagerly 
running  up  to  examine  it,  to  his  excessive  joy  he  found  that  it  was  a 
woman's  glove !  In  a  moment  he  felt  sure  that  at  such  a  time  and  in 
such  a  place  the  glove  could  be  no  other  than  Helen's ;  and  it  was 
partly  with  the  gladness  with  which  it  inspired  him  from  this  dis- 
covery of  the  track,  and  partly  with  the  rapture  of  a  lover  at  behold- 
ing an  article  of  dress  which  had  been  worn  by  his  mistress,  that  he 
was  about  to  snatch  it  up  and  carry  to  his  lips,  when  it  struck  him 
that  its  position  as  it  lay  was  remarkable,  and,  as  it  presently  oc- 
curred to  him,  was  intentional.  Three  of  the  Angers  and  the  thumb, 
he  observed,  were  bent  together  as  if  with  a  hasty  compression,  while 
the  fore-finger  was,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  purposely  left  free  and  point- 
ing in  a  particular  direction.  He  followed  with  his  eyes  this  direction, 
and  saw  that  it  pointed  to  an  opening  between  two  hills  at  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  these  circumstances,  which,  howso- 
ever trivial  they  might  be  thought  at  other  times,  were  now  most 
important  signs  for  his  guidance,  he  felt  sure  that  Helen  had  con- 
trived to  leave  one  of  her  gloves  on  the  rock,  and  that  she  had  bent 
the  fingers  into  the  shape  in  which  he  found  them  as  a  sign  to  her 
friends,  should  they  be  so  fortunate  as  to  light  on  it  in  their  search. 
The  corporal  also,  whom  Trevor  consulted  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
remarking  "that  it  was  evidence  also  of  the  young  lady's  hands 
having  been  set  at  liberty."  This  was  a  fresh  source  of  satisfaction 
to  Trevor,  who  argued  from  it  also  that  Helen  had  hopes  of  being 
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succoured,  and  that  her  mind  was  cool  and  ready  enough  to  devise 
this  means  of  indicating  the  direction  of  their  retreat. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  now  beginning  to  encompass  them, 
and  the  corporal  counselled  his  officer  that  he  should  return  to  the 
cave  for  the  other  two  soldiers,  and  for  such  materials  and  provisions 
as  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  take  with  them  in  their  pursuit. 
But  Trevor,  who  had  now  become  warmed  and  excited,  would  not 
listen  to  any  such  proposal,  as  it  involved  a  certain  loss  of  time,  —  and 
time  was  everything ;  besides,  it  was,  for  many  very  powerful  reasons, 
extremely  important  that  they  should  come  up  with  the  bushrangers 
before  night.  Trevor  had  his  own  motives  for  this,  but  from  some 
secret  feeling  which  perhaps  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to 
explain  in  words,  he  did  not  communicate  them  to  the  corporal.  He 
contented  himself  with  asking  him,  whether  he  could  depend  on  him 
to  stand  by  him  in  the  conflict  which  would  be  certain  to  take  place 
on  their  coming  up  with  the  enemy.  The  corporal,  who  was  a  cool 
and  brave  old  soldier,  although  he  had  not  a  lover's  enthusiasm  to 
excite  him  on  the  present  occasion  to  a  dangerous  enterprise,  slapped 
the  butt-end  of  his  firelock  with  his  hand,  and  assured  Trevor  with 
energy  that  he  would  stand  by  his  officer  to  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood,  and  wherever  his  ensign  would  lead,  he  would  foUow  him ! 
Thus  encouraged  and  supported,  Trevor  wrote  on  a  leaf  which  he 
tore  from  his  pocket-book,  his  intention  to  pursue  the  bushrangers 
accompanied  by  the  corporal  only,  and  directing  any  friend  who 
might  see  the  writing  to  take  the  direction  of  the  opening  between 
the  two  high  hills  in  the  distance  which  was  nearly  west-north-west. 
Having  written  this,  he  stuck  it  on  a  small  stick,  which  he  secured  to 
the  rock  with  a  heavy  stone ;  and  having  set  up  a  pole  from  a  neigh- 
bouring clump  of  thin  trees,  known  in  the  colony  by  the  name  of  the 
tea  tree,  used  by  the  natives  for  their  spears,  and  to  which  he  affixed 
a  tuft  of  native  grass  to  attract  attention,  with  the  corporal  for  his 
companion,  he  set  out  rapidly  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Helen's 
glove,  which,  loverlike,  he  had  deposited  in  his  bosom.  As  they  had 
now  got  on  the  track,  which  was  occasionally  visible,  they  kept  their 
arms  in  readiness,  in  the  hope  of  coming  suddenly  on  the  freebooters, 
to  whom  the  corporal  secretly  vowed  he  would  grant  no  quarter, 
and  on  whom  the  ensign  was  determined  to  take  summary  vengeance. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

PEBILS. 

Trevor  has  conjectured  rightly  when  he  supposed  that  the  glove 
which  he  had  found  on  the  rock  had  been  left  there  purposely  by 
Helen  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  her  captors  were  conveying 
her.  It  was  at  this  spot  that  Mark  Brandon  had  released  her  from 
her  bonds  on  her  obstinate  refusal  to  proceed  further  without  such 
liberty  being  granted  to  her ;  and  she  insisted  also  on  the  performance 
of  Brandon's  promise  to  permit  her  to  return  to  the  cave,  now  that 
they  had  reached  a  distance  which  placed  them  beyond  the  risk  of 
immediate  surprisal  from  pursuers,  should  any  be  in  their  track. 
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Bat  to  thia  the  other  two  men  were  vehemently  opposed.  Having 
succeeded  in  "  planting  "  the  bag  of  dollars,  and  in  rifling  the  Miy or's 
efiects  with  impunitj,  and  having  got  the  girl  so  far  along  with  them, 
the  ruffians  were  unwilling  to  let  go  their  prize ;  and  as  their  ob- 
stinacy favoured  Mark's  scheme,  he  took  care,  when  not  in  Helen's 
hearing,  to  throw  out  such  suggestions  as  would  irritate  and  confirm 
them  in  their  determination.  But  he  kept  the  merit  to  himself  of 
releasing  Helen's  hands,  which  he  did  with  apparent  gladness  and 
great  gentleness,  taking  care  to  drop  some  expressions  in  a  low  tone 
of  his  extreme  sorrow  that  his  companions  would  not  consent  to  her 
release,  and  giving  her  reason,  though  ambiguously,  to  understand 
that  on  the  first  opportunity  he  would  favour  her  escape. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bushrangers  untied  Jerry's  hands  as  he  had 
aheady  made  several  awkward  falls,  and  as  the  restraint  of  his  being 
so  fettered  impeded  the  celerity  of  their  march.     They  also  ungagged 
his  mouth  in  order  that  he  might  breathe  more  freely,  and  be  able 
better  to  bear  the  task  of  being  the  pack-horse  of  the  company.     In 
order  to  prevent  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  escape,  and  to  insure  his 
good  behaviour  on  the  journey,  the  black-featured  Grough  preceded 
him  at  a  little  distance  with  his  loaded  weapon,  while  the  hang-dog 
looking  Jemmy  kept  close  to  him  behind  with  the  bayonet  of  his 
musket  fixed,  and  handy  to  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  unfortunate 
Jerry  to  be  active  in  his  motions.     This  was  the  order  of  march  pre- 
scribed by  Brandon,  who  continued  to  retain  his  supremacy  as  the 
leader  of  the  party,  although  he  was  well  aware  that  the  roughness 
and  hardships  of  the  bush  would  soon  endanger  his  present  insecure 
authority.   For  his  own  share  he  took  on  himself  the  charge  of  Helen, 
endeavouring  by  all  possible  means  to  ingratiate  himself  into  her 
favour  by  the  way,  and  assiduously  offering  to  her  all  those  little  at- 
tentions for  which  it  may  easily  be  imagined  there  was  abundance  of 
opportunity  in  their  rapid  and  uneven  path.     Although  Helen  re- 
fused his  assistance,  and  would  not  allow  herself  to  be  touched  by 
him,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  avoid  hearing  the  artful  discourse 
which  he  poured  into  her  ear  with  a  skill  and  tact  which  he  had 
found  so  effectual  with  women  on  other  occasions.     Fully  aware  that 
all  the  ordinary  forms  of  flattery  were  inappropriate  with  a  high- 
spirited  girl  like  Helen,  of  whose  character  he  had  been  able  to  form 
an  accurate  estimate  during  her  trials  on  board  of  the  brig,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  the  idea  which  he  well  knew  must  be  uppermost  in 
her  mind,  and  adroitly  insinuated  his  willingness  to  promote  her 
escape  if  it  could  be  done  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of  his  com- 
rades, whom  he  described  as  two  desperadoes  of  malignity  so  atrocious 
and  violence  so  furious,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  him  to  endeavour 
to  contend  against  them  by  open  force  ;  besides,  as  he  aficcted  to  say 
with  much  regret,  he  was  bound  to  them  by  those  ties  of  honour 
which  forbade  him  to  make  any  attempt  on  their  lives,  even  for  her 
sake. 

By  this  consummate  duplicity  the  arch-hypocrite  contrived  to  make 
his  captive  regard  him  as  an  unexpected  friend  ; — the  more  valuable 
under  the  circumstances,  as  without  him  she  felt  she  should  be  en- 
tirely at  the  miercy  of  his  unscrupulous  comrades ;  and,  with  this  fecl- 
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ing  she  was  glad  to  have  him  by  her  side,  considering  him  as  a  sort 
of  protection  against  coarser  villains. 

Mark,  with  his  usual  quickness  of  discernment,  penetrated  her 
thoughts,  and  inwardly  congratulated  himself  on  his  progress  so  far  in 
her  good  graces ;  as  he  had  succeeded  in  causing  her  to  look  on  him 
not  as  an  object  of  repugnance,  but  as  one  whom,  as  he  held  favonr- 
able  intentions  towards  her,  she  was  inclined  to  regard  with  reciprocal 
good  feeling.  In  this  way  they  journeyed  on,  at  a  rapid  rate,  till  both 
the  overburthened  Jerry  and  the  anxious  Helen  showed  symptoms  of 
exhaustion. 

It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  they  had  travelled  many  miles  from 
the  cave.  The  bushrangers  were  desirous  of  continuing  their  march 
for  some  distance  farther,  in  order  that  their  track  might  be  lost  in 
the  dark  ;  but  as  Helen  now  sank  to  the  ground,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  proceed  without  adopting  some  contrivance  for  assisting  her 
steps.  Helen  prayed  them,  earnestly  and  imploringly,  to  allow  her  to 
remain  where  she  was,  and  to  continue  their  course  without  her ;  but 
as  this  by  no  means  squared  with  the  intentions  of  the  two  bush- 
rangers, although  Mark  Brandon  pretended  to  be  inclined  to  conseni, 
they  were  determined  to  urge  her  forward.  Seeing  that  such  was  the 
determination  of  his  comrades,  as  Mark  whispered  to  Helen,  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  cut  a  convenient  branch  from  a  tree,  and  by 
placing  it  under  her  arms,  two  of  them  would  be  able  to  carry  her 
forward  while  he  took  charge  of  Jerry  in  the  rear.  This  arrange- 
ment he  proposed  in  order  that,  according  to  his  plan,  he  should  not 
bring  himself  into  a  personal  collision  with  Helen,  which,  he  was 
aware,  could  not  fail  to  be  most  unfavourable  to  his  designs ;  and  he 
trusted  also  that  the  savage  countenances  and  rude  language  of  his 
coarse  and  brutal  mates  would  make  his  own  mildness  and  silky 
tongue  appear  afterwards  in  favourable  contrast  for  himself,  and  that 
the  young  lady  would  be  glad  to  seek  refuge  in  his  protection  against 
the  horrible  insults  of  ruffians  so  revolting: — with  such  devilish  art 
did  this  most  consummate  villain  turn  every  circumstance  to  his  own 
advantage,  and  wind  his  way,  like  a  serpent,  into  the  confidence  and 
comparative  good  opinion  of  his  destined  victim. 

With  all  their  endeavours,  however,  the  bearers  of  Helen  were  un- 
able to  proceed  far  on  their  way  over  the  rough  country  which  they 
were  traversing,  encumbered  as  they  were  with  a  burthen  so  embar- 
rassing to  their  steps  ;  but,  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  cutting  off 
their  track,  by  the  dark,  from  any  one  in  pursuit,  they  persevered  in 
their  laborious  course  till  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  gloominess  of 
the  night  approached.  They  continued  their  course  for  about  a 
mile  further,  till  they  felt  sure  that  all  trace  of  them  must  be  lost  A 
low  valley,  at  some  little  distance  out  of  their  direct  course,  in  which 
mimosa  trees  were  growing  abundantly,  forming  a  convenient  place 
to  spend  the  night,  they  came  to  a  halt ;  and  first  unloading  Jerry, 
and  then  binding  his  hands  and  feet  together,  notwithstanding  his 
most  energetic  protestations  and  promises  that  he  would  make  no 
attempt  to  run  away,  they  prepared  to  make  their  supper,  in  which 
they  set  forth  a  liberal  allowance  of  rum,  as  a  principal  part  of  the 
entertainment. 
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There  was  light  eDOugh  for  them  to  see  what  they  were  about, 
although  not  sufficient  to  enable  a  pursuer  to  distinguish  their  footsteps^ 
which  indeed  was  a  difficult  matter  even  in  open  day;  and  they  sat  down, 
notwithstanding  their  fatigue,  in  very  good  humour,  promising  Jerry 
when  they  had  finished  their  meal,  that  they  would  give  him  a  turn ; 
"  for  it  would  be  a  pity,"  they  said,  "  that  so  able  and  willing  a  pack- 
carrier  should  be  knocked  up  for  want  of  grub."  As  to  Helen,  they 
left  her  to  the  care  of  Mark,  first  taking  the  precaution,  however,  to 
tie  her  hands  behind  her  back,  which  they  assured  her  with  many 
jocular  phrases,  was  always  their  custom  when  they  took  young 
ladies  into  the  bush  till  they  got  used  to  their  ways,  which,  they  said, 
they  had  no  doubt  she  would  soon  be,  after  she  had  had  the  benefit 
of  a  little  experience.  But  before  they  confined  her  hands,  Mark 
Brandon  offered  her  food  and  drink,  wluch  she  at  first  refused ;  on 
consideration,  however,  she  determined  to  support  her  strength  in 
order  to  fiuulitate  her  escape;  but  she  refused  to  taste  the  rum,  which 
the  two  men  were  inclined  to  force  on  her,  had  they  not  been  re-* 
monstrated  with  by  Brandon.  Brandon  had  the  consideration  also 
to  cot  down  with  his  axe,  which  he  carried  with  him,  a  quantity  of 
the  bushy  bows  of  the  mimosa,  with  which  he  formed  a  sort  of 
hut  for  her  accommodation ;  and  leaving  her  there  to  await  her  fate, 
but  keeping  a  wary  watch  over  her  at  the  same  time,  the  three 
set-to  at  the  provisions  and  liquors  before  them,  and  the  raw  rum 
presently  getting  into  the  heads  of  Swindell  and  Grough,  they  were 
soon  ripe  for  any  deed  of  brutal  activity. 

Mark  Brandon  now  found  that  liis  refined  scheme  of  setting  his 
two  associates  to  do  the  work  which  could  not  fail  to  render  the 
aggressors  still  more  hateful  to  the  lady,  operated  against  himself; 
for  Grough  and  Swindell  having  borne  the  burthen  of  the  girl  for 
some  miles  unassisted  by  Mark,  they  considered  that  their  right  to 
her  was  thereby  so  far  increased  as  to  give  them  a  prior  claim  on  the 
captive.  This  they  urged  with  impudent  confidence,  and  being  in- 
flamed with  liquor,  they  determined  to  carry  their  claims  into  efiect 
without  further  delay,  and  almost,  without  caring  to  consult  Bran- 
don's mind  in  the  matter  ;  for  in  the  madness  of  their  drunken  ex- 
citement they  lost  all  respect  for  the  superior  intellect  of  which  at 
other  times  they  felt  themselves  under  the  invincible  control. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Roger  ?  "  said  he  who  among  his  companions 
was  familiarly  caUed  Jemmy,  to  which  the  epithet  of  hang-dog  was 
occasionally  added,  taking  one  of  the  Major*s  dollars  from  his 
pocket,  "  shall  it  be  a  toss-up  ?  " 

'*  There's  not  light  enough  for  that,"  replied  his  mate ;  **  let  us  put 
a  lot  of  dollars  in  a  hat,  and  guess  odd  or  even." 

''  And  who  is  to  be  the  umpire  ?"  said  Jemmy ;  '^  a  fair  toss  up  is 
the  best  way ;  the  moon  gives  light  enough  to  see  whether  it  comes 
down  man  or  woman." 

"  You  forget,  my  mates,"  said  Brandon,  interposing,  "  that  I  have 
a  vote  in  this  affi&ir ;  the  girl  is  as  much  mine  as  yours." 

"  And  who  was  it  that  carried  her  the  last  four  miles  ? "  said  the 
pair  both  at  once. 

"  We  have  worked  for  her,"  said  Jemmy. 

z  4 
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"  We  have  brouglit  her  here,"  said  Roger,  "  and  we  will  have  her. 
^-  Who  says  nay  ?  *' 

"  But  I  have  an  equal  right,  surely,"  said  Brandon :  ^^  who  was  it 
that  persuaded  her  to  come  on  so  quietly  ?" 

**  Oh !  we  all  know  that  you  have  a  devil  of  a  tongue  for  the  girb, 
Mark;  but  those  that  do  the  hard  work  ought  to  have  the  first 
chance, — that's  what  I  say." 

"  Come,"  said  Brandon,  *'  don't  let  us  quarrel  about  a  girl  when  we 
are  running  for  our  lives,  as  I  may  say ;  and  when  our  only  chance  of 
escaping  from  the  colony  is  to  agree  together ;  with  the  money  that 
we  have  got  safely  planted  we  may  have  half  the  girls  in  the  colony." 

"  I  tell  you  what.  Jemmy,"  said  Roger  Grough,  "  fair  play  is  fair 
play  all  the  world  over.  —  Share  and  share  alike — that's  bush  law.— 
Let  us  all  three  cast  lots,  and  he  who  wins  has  her." 

'^  Agreed,"  said  Brandon,  who  trusted  that  his  own  sober  state 
would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  united  wit  of  his  two  druaken 
companions ;  '^  I  will  prepare  the  lots." 

"  What  shall  they  be  ?  " 

**  Here  are  three  sticks,"  said  Brandon ;  *'  come  closer.  See,  they 
are  all  of  the  same  thickness.  Two  shall  be  short  and  one  shall  b« 
long ;  he  who  draws  the  longest  wins." 

"  And  who  is  to  hold  them  r " 

"  You,  Jemmy,  if  you  like." 

"  And  who  is  to  have  the  first  draw  ?" 

"  I  and  Roger  will  toss  for  that." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Roger. 

The  sticks  were  prepared,  Brandon  making  a  dent  on  the  longest 
with  his  thumb-nail,  so  as  easily  to  be  able  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
rest.  Then  taking  a  doUar  from  his  pocket  he  offered  it  to  Grough 
to  toss. 

Do  you  toss  ?"  said  Grough. 

No!"  said  Brandon,  whose  game  was  to  deprive  the  other  two 
of  the  right  to  accuse  him  of  foul  play ;  '*  you  shall  toss  Roger,  then 
you  will  be  sure  you  have  had  a  fair  chance." 

Roger  tossed :  Brandon  won. 

''  Now  for  the  sticks,"  said  Roger,  a  little  dissatisfied. 

**  You  still  have  an  equal  chance  with  me,"  siud  Brandon,  wishing 
to  soothe  him.  —  "  For  my  own  part,  I  don't  much  care  which  way  it 
goes." 

"  G«mmon!"  said  Jemmy  Swindell. 

"  Now ! "  said  the  holder  of  the  sticks,  "  try  your  luck,  Mark." 

"  Hold  ! "  said  a  voice,  which  startled  the  three. 

"  What  the  devil  is  that?"  cried  Grough,  starting  up. 

Brandon  immediately  went  to  the  hut  of  boughs  in  which  Helen 
was  placed.  He  listened  attentively.  She  was  sleeping.  Happilj 
for  her  she  had  not  heard  the  conversation  between  the  wretches  who, 
like  wild  beasts,  were  contending  for  her  as  their  prey. 

"  Hold ! "  said  the  voice  again. 

"  It  is  our  pack-horse ! "  said  Jemmy,  with  a  gruff  laugh. 

"  Pack-horse,  or  what  you  please,"  said  Jeremiah,  his  goodnatnred 
sympathy  excited  by  the-  horrible  fate  impending  over  the  sister  of 
Louisa ;  "  I  say,  hold  I " 
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"  Hold  your  jaw,"  said  Roger,  "  or  111  put  a  ball  through  your  soft 
head." 

"  You  may  put  a  dozen,  if  you  like,"  said  Jeremiah ;  "  but,  I  say, 
Mark  Brandon  —  listen  to  me." 

"  You  had  better  hold  your  tongue,"  said  Brandon. 

*^  But  I  won't  hold  my  tongue.  Listen  to  me,  I  say.  I  have  a 
thousand  pounds  in  dollars  to  my  credit  at  Hobart  Town.  Now  listen 
to  me ;  let  the  young  lady  go  free,  and  those  thousand  pounds  I  will 
divide  among  you." 

"  Go  to  the  devil  with  your  dollars  ! "  said  Swindell ;  "  what's  the 
use  of  dollars  to  us  here — and  now?  It's  the  gal  we  want,  and  the 
gal  we  will  have.     Now,  Mark,  draw  your  lot." 

*'  For  God*8  sake  don't  commit  such  a  horrible  outrage  on  a  poor 
defenceless  girl ;  such  a  deed  as  this  would  be  sure  to  bang  you  and 
damn  you  too  past  all  redemption,"  cried  out  Jeremiah,  excited  by 
the  imminency  and  the  terrible  nature  of  the  peril  to  the  poor  resist- 
less girL 

"  Gag  him,"  said  Brandon,  quietly,  "  his  noise  may  do  mischief." 

Such  practised  hands  were  not  long  in  carrying  this  recommenda- 
tion into  effect ;  and  as  Jeremiah  was  bound  hand  and  foot  and  inca- 
pable of  resistance,  the  brutal  Grough  had  no  difficulty  in  preventing 
him  from  giving  them  further  molestation  by  his  cries. 

"  Now,"  said  Swindell,  "  time's  going  on ;  it  is  for  you  to  draw 
first,  Mark ;  here  are  the  lots." 

Brandon  stretched  out  his  hand  ;  but  during  Jeremiah's  generous 
expostulation,  the  sticks  had  become  mixed  and  turned  in  his  hand, 
and  Brandon  could  no  longer  distinguish  the  longest  of  them  by  the 
furtive  mark  which  he  had  made  before  he  had  delivered  them  to  the 
holder. 

"  Draw,"  said  Swindell,  impatiently ;  "  what  are  you  fiddling 
about  ?  draw  and  have  done  with  it ;  the  longest  wins." 

Brandon  still  hesitated,  and  endeavoured  to  devise  some  expedient 
for  confusing  the  operator. 

"  Draw,  I  say,"  repeated  Swindell ;  "  there's  light  enough  from  the 
moon  to  see  the  sticks,  isn't  there  ?  There — look  at  them  ;  and  now 
take  your  chance,  or  let  Roger  draw  first." 

'*  Let  me  see,"  said  Brandon,  "  that  the  sticks  are  broken  right, 
two  short,  and  one  long  ;  that  was  to  be  the  way." 

*'  No,  no,  none  of  your  gammon  with  me,  Mark ;  I'm  as  good  a 
man  as  you  any  day  of  the  year,  or  night  either.  Why  you  broke 
the  sticks  yourself  I  Do  you  suppose  I'm  so  green  as  to  let  you  feel 
which  IS  the  longest  before  you  choose  ?  That  would  be  making  a 
precious  fool  of  me,  wouldn't  it,  Roger  ?  " 

''  Now,  Mark,"  said  Grough,  getting  impatient  and  suspicious  as 
well  as  the  other ;  **  fair  play  in  the  bush,  Mark.  Don't  keep  the 
kdy  waiting  ;  let  one  of  us  win  ;  and  an  equal  chance  for  all.  Well, 
if  you  won't  draw,  I  will,  and  if  I  win,  by  —  I'll  have  her."  So 
Baying,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  stakes. 

Brandon,  thus  urged,  and  seeing  that  Iiis  companions  were  not  in  a 
temper  to  be  made  fools  of,  hastily  drew  a  stick. 

"  Now,  Roger,"  said  the  holder. 

Roger  Grough  drew. 
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"  Lost,  all  of  you,  by "  vociferated  Swindell,  measuring  liis 

own  lot  against  the  other  two. 

*^  Jem,''  said  Brandon,  in  a  low  deep  voice,  "  you.  can't  have  that 
girl." 

"  Why  not  ?     I've  won  her  ! " 

*^  Give  her  up,"  said  Brandon,  "  and  I  will  give  up  mj  share  to  the 
bag  of  dollars  in  the  hollow  tree." 

"  No ! — keep  your  dollars  and  be ;  I'll  have  the  gaL" 

"  She  is  tired  and  ill,"  said  Brandon. 

"  Oh,  I'll  soon  rouse  her  up  I " 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  raised  voices  of  the  disputants 
awakened  Helen  from  her  feverish  slumber,  and  she  overhead  the 
rest  of  the  parley  ;  but  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  with  her  hands 
bound  behind  her,  she  had  neither  the  spirits  nor  the  strength  to 
atten4)t  to  fly. 

**  I  won't  have  her  touched  to-night,  at  any  rate,"  resumed  Brandon, 
"  it  would  be  cruelty." 

*'  Gammon  I  Mark ;  that  blarney  won't  do  for  me." 

^'  He  has  won  her,"  said  Grough,  sturdily,  ^^  and  he  has  a  right  to 
her :  that's  bush  law." 

''I  say  again,"  said  Brandon,  coolly  and  firmly,  ^'you  shall  not 
molest  that  girl  to-night." 

'^  And  who  is  to  hinder  me  ?  " 

'*  I  will,"  said  Brandon. 

**  Nay,"  said  Grough,  **  we  are  two  to  one,  Mark,  anyhow  ;  and  I 
stand  by  Jemmy ;  there  has  been  a  fair  draw,  and  Jemmy  has  won 
the  gal  fairly ;  and  what  he  has  won  he  must  have ;  that's  the  rule  of 
the  bush,  Mark ;  and  I'll  stand  by  our  rules ;  and  Jemmy  shall  have 
her ! " 

"  Wretched  fools  ! "  said  Brandon,  in  a  voice  thick  with  passion, 
**  what  woidd  you  be  without  me  in  the  bush,  or  anywhere  ?  and  how 
are  you  to  save  yourselves  except  by  my  head  ?  Sit  down,  I  say, 
and  give  up.  I  Imve  said  the  word ;  the  girl  shall  not  be  touched 
this  night." 

"  And  I  have  said  the  word,"  said  the  obstinate  Swindell,  excited 
by  the  double  stimulus  of  lust  and  liquor ;  "  and  if  there  were  ten 
thousand  Brandons  in  the  way,  I  will  have  the  girl ;  I  have  won  her, 
and  she  is  mine." 

*'  Once  more,  I  say,  leave  her  alone,"  said  Brandon,  taking  a  step 
back. 

"  We  are  two  to  one,"  repeated  Grough,  sulkily ;  **  it's  you  who 
must  give  way,  Mark  ;  we  are  one  too  many." 

*'  Then  thus  I  make  the  odds  even,"  said  Mark,  discharging  one  of 
the  barrels  of  his  fowling-piece  through  the  exulting  Jemmy^s  head, 
and  instantly  levelling  the  other  barrel  at  Roger ;  **  and  now,  mate," 
he  said,  before  the  other  had  time  to  recover  his  musket,  which  was 
lying  on  the  ground,  "  you  see  you  are  at  my  mercy ;  but  you  are  a 
man  whose  courage  and  faithfulness  I  respect :  now  say — is  it  to  be 
peace  or  war  ?  " 
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THE  BAR  OF  ENGLAND. 

(from  the   papers  op   the  late  J-^—  E A.,   ESQ.) 

(Coniimued  from  p.  230.) 

These  dinners  are  eyidentlj  the  suppers  of  former  days,  as  we  dis- 
cover in  some  of  the  ancient  orders ;  as,  for  instance,  in  that  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  dated  May  22.  1664,  regukting  the  times  for  recreating 
in  the  ganien,  in  which  it  is, directed,  that  *^  no  persons  whatsoever, 
other  than  such  as  are  members  of  the  society,  are  to  be  permitted  to 
walk  therein  after  the  beginning  of  dinner  time^  until  three  o*clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  nor  after  the  beginning  of  supper  time,  until  eight 
o^cheh  in  the  evening,  in  term  time.**  As,  however,  the  changes  of 
liabits  and  manners  gradually  made  early  dinners  unfashionable  and 
inconvenient,  the  suppers  disappeared,  being  superseded  by  the  once 
earlier  meal.* 

The  dinners,  which  are  usually  supplied  by  contract  with  a  cook, 
are  served  up  to  "  messes  "  of  four  members,  the  viands  for  each  day 
being  regulated  by  the  benchers.  The  cook's  contract  as  to  liquids 
includes,  I  believe,  a  quant,  suff,  of  table  beer,  and  pump  water  only, 
but  one  bottle  of  port  wine  is  given  by  the  Inn  to  every  mess  of 
students.  Each  individual  carves  for  himself,  but  the  first  cut 
belongs  to  him  who  sits  first  in  the  mess  on  the  right  hand  looking 
up  the  table,  a  rank  attainable  by  seniority  only,  when  the  rules  in 
this  respect  are  strictly  enforced.  The  same  person  acts  as  the  *'  rex 
convivii,**  a  term  actually  used  in  the  ancient  rules,  and  adopted,  no 
doubt,  from  the  Roman  authors.  To  him  it  belongs  to  set  the  ex- 
ample to  the  others  of  drinking  their  mutual  healths,  and  to  toast  the 
'^gentleman  of  the  lower,**  or  the  "upper  mess,"  as  occasion  may 
require.  He  also  is  the  medium  of  complaint  to  the  cook,  if  any  be 
needed,  a^'  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  provision,  when  that 
important  agent  in  their  progress  to  the  bar  makes  his  appearance 
after  dinner,  to  receive  the  compliments,  or  remonstrances,  as  may  be, 
of  the  benchers,  barristers,  and  students. 

The  ancient  order  of  attendance  on  the  diners  is  still  preserved, 
with  the  exception  that  barristers  do  not  now  serve  the  benchers'  table, 
as  they  were  once  required  to  do.  The  benchers  are  attended  by  the 
steward  and  his  deputy,   the  barristers  by  the    butler,   and   the 

* 

*  Before  dinner  is  senred,  the  diners  usually  lounge  about  the  hall,  as  it  is  not 
eonsiiiered  correct  in  students  to  take  their  seats  until  the  butler  summons  **  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bar  mess*'  to  their  places,  this  being  done  as  soon  as  the  benchers 
are  seated.  While  thus  waiting  for  dinner  at  Gray's  Inn,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
sUod  with  the  hack  to  the  fire,  this  attitude  being  ogainst  a  special  order  on  the  subject* 
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students  by  the  porters  of  the  Inn.  But  the  primitive  wooden 
platters  on  which  the  courses  were  formerly  served  have  only  dis- 
appeared finally  in  the  present  century,  being  used  for  butter  and 
cheese  till  within  these  last  few  years,  when  they  were  abandoned  for 
the  earthenware.  The  school-boy  mugs,  however,  are  still  used  for 
the  beer  and  water,  as  representatives,  no  doubt,  of  the  green  earthen- 
ware pots  which,  as  Dugdale  tells  us,  were  introduced  in  the  second 
year  of  Elizabeth  (1559 — 60),  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  ashen  wood 
cups  ;  but  modern  glass  is  aUottod  to  the  wine. 

The  period  of  attendance  at  the  table  is  from  the  grace  before 
until  the  grace  after  meat,  and  that  student  will  eat  his  dinner  in 
vain  who  is  not  present  at  the  first,  nor  remains  till  the  last,  becausei 
though  it  may  be  included  in  his  term  bills,  it  will  not  be  counted  as 
one  in  the  keeping  of  his  terms. 

The  mode  of  "  keeping  terms"  varies  in  each  of  the  Inns.  In  the 
Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  the  student  must  be  careful  to  dine  on 
particular  days ;  but  Gray's  Inn  has  long  escaped  the  confusion  re- 
sulting from  this  necessity.  There,  three  separate  dinners  at  any 
period  of  the  term  are  sufficient*,  and,  in  this  respect,  Lincoln's  Inn 
has  so  far  imitated  it,  within  these  few  years,  as  to  allow  any  five 
dinners  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  At  none  of  the  Inns  is  Sunday 
reckoned  a  dies  non.  Towards  keeping  a  term,  that  day  is  equivalent 
to  any  of  the  ordinary  business  days,  from  which  it  is  distinguished 
only  by  a  rich  plum-pudding  which  then  graces  the  board. 

The  routine  of  attendance  at  dinners  is  perfectly  uniform  until  in- 
terrupted by  the  performance  of  "  exercises,"  a  ceremony  which  none 
but  candidates  for  the  '*  Bar  "  are  permitted  to  undergo.  Many  may 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  membership  in  every  respect  save  this  of 
"  doing  exercises,"  which  form,  therefore,  a  kind  of  boundary  line  to 
their  further  progress.  Among  these,  for  instance,  are  attorneys  and 
solicitors,  who  will  not  be  admitted  to  them  until  they  have  been 
struck  off  the  roll8.t 

These  exercises,  which,  as  a  relic  of  former  times,  are  even  more 
ludicrous,  as  a  qualification,  than  the  dinners,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
not  even  substantial,  consist  of  a  supposed  examination  into  the  legal 
acquirements  of  the  student  Before  the  latter  can  conunence  them, 
however,  he  must  obtain  a  certificate,  signed  by  a  barrister  of  the  Inn, 
that  he  is  an  unexceptionable  person  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  submitted  by  the  steward  to  the  barristers  who  dine  in 
the  hall  for  their  approbation.  This  being  granted  on  a  day  named, 
an  officer  of  the  Inn,  who  is  as  likely  to  be  the  butler  as  the  librarian, 
or  any  one  else  {,  obtains  two  barristers  to  attend  in  the  library,  usu- 
ally a  few  minutes  before  dinner,  whom  the  candidate  for  exanunatiim 

*  This  is  the  smallest  number  allowed  in  keeping  a  term,  in  any  of  the  Inos, 
according  to  one  of  the  general  rules  made  in  1 762. 

f  At  the  Middle  Temple  these  gentlemen,  &c.,  are  not  allowed  even  to  enter 
into  commons  until  this  be  done. 

^  At  one  Inn,  some  years  since,  the  same  individual  was  chief  librarian  sod 
head  burlcr,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  both  offices  with  great  credit  to  himsdf.  He 
was  well  acquainted  both  with  books  and  wine,  banding  out  the  former  in  the  day, 
.and  serving  the  latter  in  the  evening. 
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is  then  summoned  to  attend,  either  alone,  or  accompanied  by  another 
proposing  to  undergo  the  ordeal  at  the  same  time.     On  the  table  will 
then  be  found  two  ancient  pieces  of  parchment,  perhaps  the  aged  re- 
presentatives of  the  opposing  parties  in  an  action  at  law,  when  Norman- 
French  was  the  only  medium  through  which  to  insist  upon  their 
respective  rights.     The  student  is  desired  to  take  one  of  these  in  hand, 
and,  if  there  be  two,  his  companion  will  take  the  other.     He  to  whom 
the  statement  of  the  plaintiff's  case  has  fallen,  is  next  required  to 
commence  the  reading  of  it  in  English.     Of  course,  the  reader  will 
now  suppose  some  acquaintance  with  the  hmguage  necessary  to  per- 
form such  an  "  exercise,"  and  he  would  be  quite  right  if  the  request 
was  enforced ;  but  it  so  happens,  that  as  soon  as  the  student  reads,  or 
attempts  to  read  (it  matters  not  which),  the  first  few  words,  whether 
successful  or  not,  the  barristers  kindly  declare  their  perfect  satisfaction 
at  his  attainments,  and  then  call  upon  his  opponent,  with  whom  they 
are  equally  soon  content.     They  then  sign  a  certificate  of  their  con- 
tentment, the  exercise  is  performed,  and  the  parties  adjourn  to  their 
respective  dinner  tables.     Such  is  the  important  ceremony  of  "  exer- 
cises," to  which  so  much  reference  was  made  in  Mr.  Farquharson's  case. 
Can  any  one  more  absurd,  ridiculous,  and  even  degrading  to  a  sensible 
body  of  individuals,  be  discovered  in  the  whole  range  of  ceremonies 
observed  in  any  part  of  the  world,  from  the  coronation  of  a  sovereign 
to  the  initiation  of  an  odd-fellow  ?   Truly  I  am  not  surprised  that  the 
Inner  Temple  should  abandon  it,  and  that  the  Middle  Temple  should 
substitute  a  fine  in  default  of  it. 

This  farce  must  be, performed  three  times,  in  three  separate  terms, 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  six  times  in  Gray's  Inn,  in  any  one  week  previous 
to  the  call ;  and  twice  in  the  Middle  Temple,  unless  four  guineas  be 
paid  to  avoid  it.  The  mention  of  this  payment  points  also  to  the 
only  important  circumstance  connected  with  "  exercises"  beyond  their 
being  at  present  a  necessary  antecedent  to  a  "  call."  Certain  fees  are 
made  payable  upon  their  practice,  which,  in  Gray's  Inn,  are  divided 
when  two  students,  the  limited  number,  perform  their  exercises  to- 
gether. Thus  may  the  ceremony  be  said  to  exist  rather  "  in  nomine 
expensarum,"  than  for  any  more  solid  purpose. 

The  number  of  terms  required  to  be  kept  to  qualify  for  the  bar,  is 
twelve  in  all  the  Inns,  and  Gray's  Inn  will  then  call  the  student,  pro- 
vided he  have  been  three  years  on  the  books,  and  be  twenty-four  years 
of  age ;  but  the  other  Inns  retain  an  invidious  distinction  on  this  point 
between  certain  members  of  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  uni- 
versities, and  other  individuals.  I  have  already  mentioned  how  one 
difference  formerly  made  between  these  very  unequal  classes — that 
relating  to  the  deposit  of  one  hundred  pounds — was  removed,  and  I 
regret,  for  the  sake  of  the  Inns  themselves,  as  well  as  the  cause  of 
universal  liberality  and  justice,  that  the  second  did  not  accompany  it. 
I  now  allude  to  the  privilege  granted  to  a  master  of  arts  or  a  bachelor 
of  laws  belonging  to  those  universities,  of  being  called  after  keeping 
twelve  terms,  and  being  of  three  years'  standing  *,  while  every  per- 

•  We  understand,  upon  inquiry,  that  a  correspondence  has  been  carrying  on  for 
some  time  among  the  lieads  of  Inns  upon  this  subject,  and  that  there  is  considerable 
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son  not  so  situated  must  remain  until  the  lapse  of  Bve  years  from  his 
admission,  however  early  he  may  have  complied  with  every  other  con- 
dition. They  will  not,  however,  call  any  student  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years. 

An  attorney  or  solicitor,  though,  as  I  have  shown,  he  may  be  ad- 
mitted, and,  to  a  certain  extent,  keep  terms,  will  not  be  called  until 
his  name  shall  have  been  struck  off  the  rolls,  and  he  shall  have  ceased 
to  practise,  for  at  least  two  years* ;  and  the  same  period  must  elapse 
from  the  expiration  or  cancelling  of  his  articles,  before  an  articled 
clerk  can  be  raised  from  the  rank  of  student.  The  intention  of  this 
rule  is  to  remove  these  individuals,  if  possible,  from  the  connections 
which  they  have  formed  in  the  law,  that  they  may  not  enjoy  an  un- 
fair advantage  over  other  students ;  but  every  one  who  knows  the 
profession  can  tell  its  utter  futility ;  many  ways  obviously  exist  of 
preserving  such  connections  without  violating  the  rule,  t  In  fact,  it 
is  just  as  useless  for  its  ostensible  purpose  as  the  **  exercises."  The 
task  of  evasion,  however,  is  still  one  of  peril,  because  the  benchers 
may,  and  probably  would,  decline  to  call  the  party  altogether  on  dis- 
covering any  attempt  at  imposition ;  or,  at  all  events^  not  do  so  until 
the  required  period  had  elapsed. 

The  student  may  consult  his  own  convenience  as  to  the  time  when, 
being  duly  qualified,  he  will  be  called,  at  all  the  Inns,  except  that  of 
the  Inner  Temple.  There,  no  student  for  the  bar  is  allowed  to  dine 
more  than  twenty  terms,  that  is,  five  years,  in  that  character.  The 
hall  will  then  be  closed  upon  him,  unless  he  assume  that  of  a  bar- 
rister. 

Before  proceeding  to  discourse  upon  the  ^'caU,"  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  benchers  in  regard  to  it,  I  do  not  think  a  few  observations 
will  be  out  of  place  on  the  best  mode  of  passing  the  time  between  the 
admission  and  that  interesting  and  important  events  as  the  use  or 

probability,  that  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  the  practice  as  to  calls  will  be  again 
uniform,  that  is,  that  the  Temples  and  Lincoln^s  Inn  will  imitate  the  liberality  of 
Gray*s  Inn.  £d.  H.  M. 

*  Except  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  this  is  required  to  be  done  before  be  can 
enter  into  commons. 

f  A  well-known  barrister  on  the  circuit,  through  the  connivance  of  his  prindpal, 
received  a  salary,  and  acted  as  chief  clerk  to  an  attorney,  to  the  instant  of  his  call. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  office  for  improvement.  Another,  however,  who 
was  clerk  to  a  particular  corporate  fiind  under  the  management  of  an  attorney*  but 
who  supposed  himself  exempt  from  the  rule,  had  his  call  postponed  for  two  yean» 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  in  effect  the  attorney's  clerk,  being  appointed  by  him. 

On  this  occasion  Mr. drew  the  "attention   of  the  benchers  to  a  call,  made 

by  themselves,  of  a  young  attorney  whose  certificate  had  been  renewed  in  the  same 
year  as  his  call,  the  presumption  of  course  being,  that  he  had  continued  bis  prac- 
tice irregularly.  An  inquiry  was  immediately  instituted,  with  the  design  of  dMlar- 
ing  the  call  void,  when  he  declared  that  hia  mother's  agent,  who  had  usually  takea 
out  his  certificate,  had  continued  to  do  ao,  without  his  knowledge,  forgetful  that  it 
was  no  longer  needed.  A  similar  forgetfulness  had,  no  doubt,  prevented  his  being 
struck  off  the  rolls  of  attorneys,  until  within  a  few  days  of  his  ••call."  As  be 
solemnly  protested  that  he  had  never  practised,  nor  eigoycd  the  fruits  c^  prwtiee, 
during  the  preceding  two  years,  the  benchers  kindly  reoeived  hia  ezcuscfl^  but 
directed  precautions  against  simihir  accidents  in  foture. 
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abase  of  that  interral  may  materiallj  influence  the  party's  subsequent 
progress  in  his  profession. 

As  an  Inn  of  Court  provides  no  means  of  legal  education*  beyond 
its  libraiy,  access  to  which  is  open  to  all  its  members,  the  student  is 
left  entirely  on  his  own  resources  for  the  acquirement  of  juridical 
learning.  The  proper  employment  of  these  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  argument,  —  more  especially  in  relation  to  the  practice  of  the 
common  law,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  equity.  A  barrister 
would,  in  all  probability,  recommend  a  long  attendance  in  the 
chambers  of  a  special  pleader  or  counsel  f,  and,  no  doubt,  great  ad- 
vantages attend  it.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  plead- 
ing is  most  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  essential,  and  there  it  may 
unquestionably  be  obtained  to  perfection.  But  there  is  another  kind 
of  knowledge,  the  attainment  of  which  is  also  very  desirable,  and 
which  can  only  be  acquired  elsewhere ;  I  mean  the  practice  of  the 
law.  This  must  be  learnt  in  an  attorney's  office,  where  an  attend- 
ance is  not  usually  advised  by  the  bar.  It  is  argued  that  counsel  is 
not  expected  to  be  versed  in  the  chicanery  of  the  practice,  a  pro- 
ficiency in  which  is  the  proper  duty  of  the  attorney  only,  whose  fees 
are  the  reward  of  his  knowledge  of  it,  and  that  the  natural  order  of 
things  is  reversed,  when  a  barrister,  instead  of  confining  his  advice  to 
explaining  the  law,  is  called  on  to  direct  the  proceedings  of  a  prac- 
titioner in  the  lower  branch  of  the  profession,  —  in  fact,  that  to  do  so, 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  bar.  Notwithstanding  its  alleged  degra- 
dation, however,  I  feel  compelled  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  latter  course. 
I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  attorneys  and  solicitors  have  a 
predilection  for  such  members  of  the  bar  as  display  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  minor  details  of  business.  They  have  generally 
more  confidence  in  all  the  opinions  of  counsel  who  can  give,  what  I 
may  term,  practical  advice,  which  other  gentlemen  may  not  do  so 
readily,  with  whatever  ability  they  may  expound  the  law.  Besides, 
a  student  well  disposed  to  deserve  his  name,  may  learn  as  much  of 
pleading  and  law  in  an  attorney's  office,  as  in  the  chambers  of  a 
pleader  or  barrister ;  for  the  attorney  must  prepare  the  *'  case,"  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  pleadings  of  the  one,  or  the  opinion  of  the  other ; 
the  student  will  have  a  full  opportunity  of  considering  both,  and 
forming  his  judgment  on  them,  which  he  may  test  by  drawing  the 
pleadings  in  the  mean  time.  More  than  this  he  could  not  do  else- 
where, except  drawing  for  the  profit  of  another.  Besides  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  practice,  however,  I  see  two  other  most  decided  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  studying  in  an  attorney's  office.     The  first  is 

*  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  compulsory  study  has  been  long  abandoned. 
In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  we  find  it  complained  of  in  the  Middle  Temple,  that 
**  there  is  none  that  be  compelled  to  learn,  and  they  that  are  learners  for  the  most 
part  have  their  studies  and  places  of  learning,  so  that  they  are  much  troubled  by 
the  uoiae  and  walking  of  them  that  be  no  learners.** 

t  A.  special  pleader  is  a  member  of  an  Inn  of  Court,  practising  **  under  the  Bar,** 
in  drawing  pleadings,  and  advising  on  cases  in  chambers.  The  qualifications  for 
this  practice  are  keeping  twelve  terms,  and  taking  out  an  annual  certificate,  on 
^hich  a  duty  of  twelve  guineas  is  payable  to  the  revenue.  This  certificate  can  only 
^  obtained  by  permission  of  the  Inn,  which  is  also  renewed  annually. 
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in  the  article  of  cost :  few  pleaders  or  barristers  receive  pupils  at  a 
less  consideration  than  one  hundred  guineas  for  two  years,  the  osoal 
term  of  attendance  ;  a  much  larger  premium  being  not  unusually  re- 
quired ;  while  there  are  as  few  attorneys  who  would  not  be  glad  to 
receive  the  gratuitous  assistance  of  an  educated  person  for  the  same, 
or  a  longer  time,  without  any  condition  as  to  payment ;  the  service 
performed  would  form  a  sufficient  consideration  for  all  the  inform- 
ation that  the  principal  could  impart.     The  second  advantage  is  the 
formation  of  connexions  that  may  be  useful  to  the  student  in  his  sub- 
sequent career,  connexions  that  will  the  more  readily  support  him, 
because  they  will  have  had  a  full  opportunity  of  estimating  his  quali- 
fications.    He  may  thus  escape  years  of  barren  hopes.     I  am  content 
to  be  told  that  this  is  not  the  most  dignified  mode  of  securing  an 
early  practice,  but  I  know  of  no  other  and  better  one.     Besides,  I 
am  writing  for  the  sake  of  utility,  and  with  this  feeling  I  can  assure 
my  reader,  that  I  never  knew  a  person  of  ordinary  abilities,  who  passed 
his  noviciate  in  an  attorney's  office,  ever  fail  of  success.     I  could 
point  out  a  number,  young  and  old,  whose  rapid  progress  fully  sap- 
ports  my  assertion,  from  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwick  to  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Lreland,  and  not  a  few  eminent  barristers  of  the 
present  day.     I  cannot  agree,  therefore,  with  the  writer  on  the  ^^  Bar " 
in  the  '*  World,"  that  the  **  road  leading  through  an  attorney's  office 
has  but  few  enlightened  travellers  to  recommend  it,"  nor  that  ^'it 
stands  to  the  eye  of  reason  and  common  sense  negatived  to  every 
recommendation."    In  my  humble  judgment,  it  is  the  surest  road,  and 
therefore,  not  to  be  disregarded  in  a  profession  in  which  success, 
like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.     The  fact  is,  that  attendance 
in  an  attorney's  office  is  discountenanced  only  by  those  aristocratical 
spirits  whose  pride  despises  it,  and  yet  is  impatient  of  the  good 
fortune  of  those  who  submit  to  it.    Hinc  tike  lackrymtB. 

If  the  student  select  the  Courts  of  Equity  as  the  field  of  his  future 
exertions,  an  attorney's  office  will  be  still  more  serviceable  to  him. 
In  the  chambers  of  chancery  draftsmen,  the  rules  of  equity  are 
studied  much  more  than  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  The  result 
is  a  comparative  ignorance  of  the  latter,  which  is  a  subject  of  animad- 
version by  several  eminent  legal  writers,  the  late  Mr.  Chitty  amongst 
others.  In  the  diversified  practice  of  a  respectable  solicitor's  office, 
however,  an  attentive  student  will  have  ample  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing both  divisions  of  the  law,  and  will  thus  acquire  a  character  for 
general  knowledge  of  it,  which  will  prove  most  beneficial  to  his 
interests.  For  my  own  part,  as  a  student,  I  would  rather  pay  a  pre- 
mium for  the  run  of  a  solicitor's  office,  than  have  the  "free  warren" 
of  any  pleader's  or  equity  draftsman's  chambers. 

I  must  here  observe,  to  avoid  any  misapprehension  on  the  point, 
that  no  objection  exists,  save  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  to  this  attendance 
in  a  solicitor's  office,  provided  the  student  receive  no  remuneration 
for  it. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  pleaders'  chambers  for  the  reception  of 
pupils,  an  event  of  comparatively  recent  date  (the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Yates  being  mentioned  as  the  first  student  of  the  kind),  attendance 
in  the  different  courts  of  law  is  said  to  have  been  mudi  more  fre- 
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quent.  In  fact,  the  principal  materials  for  study  were  formeriy  drawn 
from  thence.  It  is  a  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  this  custom,  that  the 
certificate  of  admission  to  an  Inn  of  Court  is  stated  to  carry  with  it  a 
right  of  pre-admission  into  every  court  of  judicature ;  and,  some  years 
ago,  seats  were  specially  inscribed  to  the  use  of  students  in  all  the 
principal  Courts.  As  the  latter,  however,  ceased  to  attend,  their 
places  were  occupied  by  newspaper  reporters,  ^<m  nomine  studentum, 
and,  at  the  present  day,  the  word  "  reporters  "  has  completely  super- 
seded that  of  "  students"  in  all  the  Courts.* 

The  student,  having  kept  all  his  terms,  performed  all  the  exercises 
required  of  him,  or  suffered  the  usual  fines  in  their  stead,  and  paid  all 
his  dues,  is  now  in  a  situation  to  be  "  called."  For  this  purpose  he 
must  first  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  steward  of  his  Inn,  who, 
pursuant  to  a  general  rule,  will  cause  his  name  and  description  to  be 
put  up  on  a  screen,  in  a  suitable  situation  in  the  hall,  for  one  fortnight, 
and  transmit  a  copy  of  them  to  the  other  societies,  that  all  may  agree 
on  his  admission  to  the  Bar.  If  no  objection  exist  against  it,  he 
mast  procure  a  bencher  to  propose  that  he  be  called,  which  is  usually 
done  at  a  meeting  previous  to  the  day  appointed  for  calls.  lie  must 
then  enter  into  a  fresh  bond  with  two  housekeepers  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  all  his  dues  as  a  barrister,  the  former  one  being  cancelled. 

If  tliere  be  any  real  objection  to  the  call  of  a  student,  I  have  known 
him  privately  apprised  of  it  by  the  steward  on  his  application  to  have 
his  name  ''  screened,"  a  delicate  mode  of  enabling  him  to  avoid  the 
disgrace  of  rejection  by  not  pressing  his  application.  For  instance,  a 
student  had  been  some  years  before  the  secretary  of  a  private  Friendly 
Society,  from  which  he  had  parted  by  reason  of  a  dispute  in  a  matter 
of  accounts.  In  the  interval  from  his  admission,  the  fact  had  been 
intimated  to  the  benchers ;  when,  therefore,  he  applied  with  a  view  to 
be  called,  the  steward  quietly  informed  him  that  an  explanation  on 
the  subject  was  desirable,  and  that  he  would  be  called  whenever  that 
was  furnished.  This,  however,  was  not  done,  the  application  was 
never  renewed,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  nearly  twenty  years, 
the  party  has  occupied  a  rather  superior  station  in  life,  which  he 
assigns  as  a  motive  for  not  being  called,  when,  had  his  name  been 
once  "  screened,"  inquiry  might  not  have  been  so  easily  answered. 

I  have  already  incidentally  mentioned,  that  the  discretion  of  the 
benchers  as  to  refusing  to  call,  unlike  refusing  to  admit,  is  subject  to 
the  visitation  of  the  superior  judges,  the  distinction  being  founded  on 
a  want  of  absolute  right  to  be  admitted,  and  a  qualified  right  to  be 
called  after  admission.  The  first  case  in  which  the  question  arose  was 
that  of  William  Hart,  Hilary  Term,  1780,  whom  the  Society  of  Gray's 
Inn  had  refused  to  call  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  discharged 
under  an  insolvent  debtor's  act,  a  cause  of  rejection  regarded  as  suf- 

*  About  thirty  years  ago,  a  •*  student's "  box  was  erected  above  where  the  dock 
is  now  situated  in  the  Old  Court,  Old  Bailvy.  1  recollect  a  young  student,  though 
armed  with  a  steward's  admission,  being  obliged  to  quit,  because  the  reporters 
wautcd  bis  room,  his  remonstrance  being  wholly  unheeded  by  the  officers.  I  won- 
<ler  what  success  a  mere  student  would  meet  now  on  a  demand  of  admission,  by 
virtue  of  ancient  right,  into  the  Central  Criminal  Court.     Very  little,  1  suspect. 
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ficient  also  by  Lincoln's  Inn,  while  a  contrary  opinion  was  maihtained 
by  the  Societies  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple.*  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  applied  to  the  King's  Bench  ioT  ^mandamus  to  compel 
the  benchers  of  Gray's  Inn  to  call  him  to  the  degree  of  Barrister-at- 
law.  The  injustice  was  then  strongly  urged  of  permitting  a  person  to 
lose  his  time  and  incur  expense,  if  he  was  thought  incapable  of  being 
called.  The  Court,  however,  were  disindined  to  interfere,  and  ulti- 
mately Lord  Mansfield  declared  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  that  no 
Court  had  any  control  over  the  Inns,  but  that  the  '^  ancient  and  usnal 
way  of  redress  for  any  grievance  in  the  Inns  of  Court  was  by  i^ipeal- 
ing  to  the  Judges."  To  them,  therefore,  Hart  applied  in  the  November 
following,  by  petition  of  appeal,  when  Gray's  Inn  stated  by  their 
certificate,  that  they  had  not  refused  to  call  him  merely  on  account  of 
insolvency,  but  that  he  had  knowingly  become  security  for  money 
borrowed  by  others  to  a  much  greater  amount  than  he  could  answer, 
and  for  other  circumstances  of  impropriety.  In  the  end  his  petition 
was  dismissed. 

I  may  here  mention  as  another  illustration  of  the  singular  fact  of 
our  advocates  being  appointed  by  persons,  over  whom  the  Courts 
disclaim  all  jurisdiction,  that  the  advocates  at  Doctors'  Commons 
are  situated  similarly  to  their  brethren  of  the  civil  law.     To  practise 
in  that  capacity  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  an  individual  is  required 
to  be  a  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
a  degree  which  cannot  be  obtained  under  about  eight  years'  attend- 
ance, at  least,  from  the  time  of  entering.     He  must  then  petition  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  his  "  rescript,"  or  permission  to  prac- 
tise, which  is  as  commonly  granted  as  cfdls  by  the  Inns  of  Court. 
The  doctor  is  then  introduced  into  Court  by  two  advocates,  and 
takes  the  necessary  oaths,  and  his  seat.     Without  this  rescript  be 
cannot  practise,  and,  if  the  Archbishop  decline  to  grant  it,  he  is 
remediless.     Such  was  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Doctor  Highmoro 
in  1807.    It  seems  that  a  gentleman  in  early  life  took  deacons'  orders, 
but  speedily  abandoned  the  clerical  profession  without  proceeding 
further,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  an  advocate^  and  obtained 
his  degree  accordingly.     His  application  for  a  rescript  was,  at  first, 
acceded  to,  without  difficulty,  but  he  scarcely  began  to  avail  himself 
of  it,  ere  it  was  recalled  by  the  Archbishop  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  priest,  and  as  such  disqualified  by  the  canons  of  the  Church 
from  acting  as  an  advocate,  f    This  circumstance  led  to  a  motion  for 
a  mandamus,  to   compel  the  grant  of  the  rescript,   but  in  vain. 
Without  arguing  the  point  of  his  eligibility  to  practise.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  declared  that  the  Courts  of  Westminster  had  no  authority 
over  the  Archbishop  in  respect  of  these  rescripts  which  no  person  could 
claim  as  a  matter  of  right.    Perhaps  in  the  latter  part  of  his  decision, 

*  The  most  recent  case  in  which  the  whole  subject  was  opened  was  that  of  Mr. 
D.  W.  Harvey,  whom  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  refused  to  call  after  he  had 
duly  qualified  himself.  The  reader  may  consult  the  **  Law  Magazine,**  vol.  il,  and 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appouited  to  inquire  into 
the  case,  for  the  particulars  of  it 

f  Vide  antd,  p.  142. ;  and  also  tlje  case  of  Mr.  Tooke,  p.  146. 
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the  learned  lord  b^ged  the  whole  question,  but  whether  he  did  so  or 
not)  the  prelate's  discretion  has  not  been  since  disputed. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  candidate's  name  to  hang  without  im- 
peachment in  the  hall  for  the  prescribed  period,  —  that  he  has  signed 
the  usual  petition  to  be  called  —  obtained  a  bencher  to  support  it,  — 
and  that,  in  short,  no  reason  appears  to  doubt  that  he  will  receive 
the  honour  for  which  he  has  so  often  wielded  the  —  knife  and  fork. 
This  is  bestowed  on  a  daj,  or  rather  evening,  appointed  for  the 
purpose  after  dinner  (which,  however,  he  is  not  required,  though  it  is 
usual,  to  attend).     Apparelled  in  his  gown,  he  is  summoned  by  one 
of  the  officers  to  attend  the  benchers  whom  he  will  find  assembled  in 
conclave  in  the  room  devoted  to  their  use^  this  being  the  first  time, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  that  he  thus  meets  them.     On  the 
table  he  may  espy  a  plentiful  dessert,  if  his  powers  of  observation  are 
not  obscured  by  the  novelty  of  his  position.    With  this,  however,  he 
has  nothing  to  do.     He  is  only  required  to  attend,  standing,  to  the 
short  address  of  the  bencher  in  the  chair,  usually  the  treasurer,  or 
senior  bencher,  while  he  congratulates  him  on  being  elected  an  utter 
barrister.     The  steward  next  administers  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
him  according  to  the  forms  of  his  religion,  after  which  he  is  invited 
to  drink  wine  with  the  benchers,  a  glass  of  good  liquor  being  handed 
to  him  for  that  purpose.     He  then  receives  their  good  wishes  for  his 
success,  and  is  ushered  from  their  presence,  never  again  to  enter  it 
until  he  become  a  bencher  himself,  or  unless  some  extraordinary 
circumstance  require  him  to  do  so. — Such  is  the  unparalleled  method 
of  forming  barristers  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century !     Such 
the  class  from  which  is  selected  the  judges  of  the  land,  —  ay,  the 
empire  —  and  now  almost  all  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  average  cost  of  a  ^'  call "  is  about  eighty  pounds,  of  which  the 
Sam  of  fifty  pounds  is  paid  as  a  duty  to  government,  in  addition  to 
twenty-five  pounds,  the  amount  of  duty  on  admission.  The  whole 
sum  taken  by  the  Inn,  therefore,  exclusive  of  commons,  is  only  about 
twenty-five  pounds  from  the  admission  to  the  call. 
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LIFE  HATH  MANY  MYSTERIES! 

FABT  I. 
I. 

Life  hath  many  mysteries! 
Some  lie  hid  in  virgin-ejes, 
Where  they  seek  a  sweet  disguise. 

n. 
Shunning  ever  Freedom's  gase, 

Still  their  furtiye  glance  betrays 

Maidens'  hearts  a  thousand  ways. 

nt. 
But  those  eyes,  when  they  have  need, 
With  the  lightning's  magic  speed, 
Wistfully  the  heart  can  read  — 

IV. 

From  the  windows  of  the  soul, 
Heedless  of  the  tongue's  control, 
Passion's  kindling  vapours  rolL 


Oft  when  strangers'  eyes  but  meet. 
Passing  down  Life's  crowded  street, 
Mute — they  almost  seem  to  greet. 

VI. 

When  that  thrilling  glance  is  o'er, 
Touth  and  Beauty  oft  deplore, 
Grieving  lest  they  meet  no  more. 

VII. 

Tet  we  learn  in  that  short  gaze 
More,  perchance,  than  lengthened  days 
Tell  us  of  a  young  heart's  ways. 

vni. 
Life  hath  many  mysteries ! 
May-be,  more  in  hearts  than  eyes, 
Binding  us  by  secret  ties. 
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Who  can  view  th'  electric  chain, 
Holding  converse  with  the  brain. 
Quickly  making  one  of  iwaifL 

z. 

Mysteries  there  are  in  love : 

Other  mysteries  above, 

Youth,  betimes,  doth  well  to  prove. 


PART  IT. 

I. 
What  we  are^  or  what  shall  be. 
When  our  clay-bound  souls  are  free, 
Is  to  all  a  mystery ! 

Riddles  we  can  never  guess 
Need  not  plunge  us  in  distress : 
Grod-ward  let  us  nearer  press. 

in. 
How  the  Tempter  access  finds. 
Till  his  deadly  snare  he  winds 
Round  the  meshes  of  our  minds, 

rv. 
Is  an  awful  mystery, 
Into  which  we  cannot  pry 
Till  the  hour  we  come  to  die. 

V. 

Mystery  of  mysteries  I 

How  the  Holy  Ghost  supplies 

Wisdom  to  the  saintly-wise ! 

VI. 

Guidance  thus  we  know  is  given, 
Mighty  as  the  arm  of  Heaven, 
To  the  spirit  tempest-driven. 
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TIL 

Death  hath  many  mysteries, 
Hidden  from  our  weeping  ejes, 
How  and  where  the  spirit  flies ! 

vm. 
But  our  birth  is  wondrous  all. 
Whence  the  soul  obeys  the  call 
To  Life's  opening  festiral ! 

IX. 

What  is  Life  ?  and  what  is  Death  ? 

*  Mine  they  are,'  the  Maker  saith,  — 
'^  Souls  are  kindled  by  my  breath. 

X. 

*  Nought  created  is  in  vain ; 
Learn  to  profit  by  thy  pain, 
Till  all  mysteries  are  plain.' 
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THE  CHRONICLES  OF  "  THE  FLEET.'' 

BT  A  PERIPATICIAN. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  turnkey's  DAUGHTER. 

I  CONFESS  I  felt  a  little  queerish  when  I  had  got  thus  far,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  retreat ; — not  that  I  would  have  done  so  if  I  could ;  —  so 
I  marched  boldly  on  with  my  two  young  ladies,  one  on  either  arm, 
Ned  walking  as  mincinglj  as  he  could,  and  I  replying  to  the  ex- 
pressed or  silent  congratuUttions  of  my  acquaintances  with  a  confident 
nod ;  and  encouraging  my  fair  one,  who  had  my  left  arm,  to  talk  and 
laugh  so  as  to  distract  attention  from  Ned,  who  was  honoured  with 
my  right,  and  in  that  position  would  have  to  go  out  first.  The  girls 
had  contrived  to  garnish  his  face  so,  that  what  with  curls  and  flowers 
and  the  strings  of  his  bonnet,  there  was  not  much  of  it  to  be  seen ; 
and  he  being  fair,  as  I  said  before,  he  looked  the  character  well 
enough,  except  that  he  was  rather  of  the  large  sort ;  however,  all  sorts 
used  to  come  to  the  Fleet,  so  that  was  no  great  matter. 

There  were  a  good  many  people  going  in  and  out  at  that  hour ; 
some  with  meat,  some  with  vegetables,  some  with  hampers  of  wine 
and  bottled  beer ;  and  pedlars  and  hawkers  with  all  sorts  of  wares 
were  continually  offering  the  usual  fee  to  the  gatekeeper  to  allow 
them  to  come  in  to  vend  their  wares.  There  were  usually  one  or 
two  old-clothes  dealers  also,  who  came  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
to  pick  up  anything  they  could  turn  a  penny  by.  All  this  traffic  of 
visiters  was  in  our  favour,  and  I  flattered  myself  that  we  should  pass 
without  difficulty  to  the  outer  door,  when  unfortunately,  as  I  thought 
at  the  moment,  who  should  be  at  the  gate  but  Nancy's  father,  who 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  other  turnkey. 

I  gave  up  all  for  lost,  for  I  made  sure  he  would  begin  to  question 
us  about  Nancy ;  as  to  where  she  was,  and  why  she  was  not  with  us, 
nnd  so  forth.  But  iustead  of  that,  he  set  himself  to  flirting  with  her 
cousin,  chaffing  her  a  bit  for  being  with  me. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  so  weU  escorted.  Miss  Letitia,"  said  he,  *'  and 
Sony  to  see  you  so  soon  going  out  again :  we  want  such  cheerful  faces 
as  yours ;  it  makes  one  happy  only  to  look  on  them  1  ** 

"  I'm  sure,"  said  she  speaking  briskly,  '*  if  all  the  guardians  about 
the  place  were  like  you  there  would  be  the  less  reason  to  fear  coming 
into  it.    Dear  me  1  it's  more  like  a  great  tavern  than  a  prison  I " 
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"  All ! "  said  the  turnkey,  "  you  only  see  the  outside  of  it !  But 
the  misery  that  is  here,  miss,  doesn't  show  :  it  keeps  close  and  hides 
itself.  For  my  own  part,  I  wish  I  could  do  anything  else  rather  than 
stay  here  and  witness  the  wretchedness  that  I  see  every  day !  Bat  I 
can*t  give  up  the  shop.  And  how  do  you  find  Nancy?  You  are 
making  but  a  short  visit  to  us  to-day." 

I  trembled  at  this  question,  but  the  cousin  had  her  wits  about  her, 
and  she  replied  without  hesitation :  — 

"  Oh !  Nancy  is  going  to  spend  the  day  with  us  at  Greenwich ;  I 
expect  her  to  follow  us  presently ;  but  she  wanted  to  do  something 
to  her  dress,  and  wished  me  not  to  wait  for  her.  Come  along,  Miss 
Simpson,**  said  she  to  Ned,  "  I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon  for  keeping 
you  waiting  in  the  lobby,  but  Mr.  Ward  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and 
he  has  got  such  a  way  with  him,  that  he  always  contrives  to  keep  me 
talking  longer  than  I  think  of." 

"  Ha !  ha  I "  said  the  turnkey,  "  always  the  same :  I  don*t  know  what 
my  wife  would  say  to  it!  So  Miss  Simpson  is  a  friend  of  yours? 
(putting  the  key  into  the  lock,  but  delaying  to  turn  it),  I  don't  re- 
member her  face  ;  have  I  seen  her  before  ?  " 

"  Now,  Mr.  Ward,"  said  the  ready  Letitia,  "  I  will  not  allow  you 
to  turn  the  heads  of  all  the  young  ladies  who  come  in  here  as  you  do 
mine ;  Miss  Simpson,  don't  attend  to  him ;  don't  give  him  a  look ;  he 
is  the  most  dangerous  man  in  the  place.  There,  get  out  with  yoo, 
and  don't  stand  there  as  if  you  wanted  to  take  all  my  beaus  from  me. 
Mind,"  said  she,  as  she  turned  round  and  faced  the  turnkey  while 
Ned  modestly  stepped  out,  ''  that  you  tell  Nancy  to  make  haste,  or  we 
shall  lose  the  best  part  of  the  day." 

I  think  I  never  in  all  my  life  felt  more  relieved  than  I  was  when 
Ned  and  the  cousin  had  fairly  made  their  exit,  and  the  joy  that  I  felt 
at  his  escape  made  me  forget  that  I  was  still  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
door,  and  that  the  event  might  have  consequences  of  a  disagreeable 
nature  to  myself.  As  to  Nancy,  I  had  no  fears  about  her,  because  I 
presumed  that  she  had  only  to  present  herself  at  the  gate  to  be  let 
out ;  but  I  little  thought  of  the  strange  turn  that  this  adventure  was 
destined  to  take.    But  that  in  its  order. 

"  Fine  young  woman,"  said  the  turnkey,  who  affected  to  be  rather 
a  connoisseur  in  those  matters,  much  to  the  discomfort  and  jealoosy 
of  his  wife,  who,  being  tied  down  to  the  shop  almost  constantly,  was 
not  able  to  watch  him  as  much  as  she  desired :  ''  fine  young  woman," 
he  repeated  as  he  slammed  the  door  after  them,  and  extricated  the 
key  from  the  lock  at  the  same  time  with  a  dexterity  and  sleight  of 
hand  which  he  had  arrived  at  by  long  practice  in  his  profession; 
''but  there's  rather  too  much  of  her. — An  acquaintance  of  your's, 
eh?" 

"  I  never  saw  her  before  to-day,"  said  I ;  "  she  came  in  to  see  some 
friend,  I  think,  for  the  other  young  lady  and  I  met  her  as  we  were 
going  over  the  building  ;  and  as  they  were  acquainted,  she  joined  us, 
and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  see  them  through  the  lobby."  This  I  said 
in  order  to  provide  an  explanation  beforehand  against  any  inquiries 
that  might  be  made  about  my  share  in  the  business. 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Seedy,"  he  returned,  for  he  was  a  fellow  with  a  good 
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deal  of  drollery  about  him  —  and  as  he  was  driving  a  famous  trade  in 
the  fair,  he  had  a  right  to  be  merrj  if  he  liked  —  "  you  were  always 
the  man  for  the  ladies  ;  bat  two  at  a  time,"  said  he,  ^*  is  a  little  too 
bad  ;  we  shall  call  you  the  great  monopoliser  ! " 

I  let  him  joke  me  as  much  as  he  pleased,  for  I  felt  that  really  I  had 
8o  much  of  the  joke  on  my  side,  that  I  could  afford  to  let  him  have 
most  of  the  talk  to  himself ;  but  all  the  time,  I  was  speculating  on 
what  would  become  of  Ned,  and  was  wishing  to  get  back  to  Nancy, 
who  was  waiting  for  me  in  his  room,  to  tell  her  he  had  succeeded  in 
getting  out,  and  that  she  might  join  him.  I  took  care  not  to  show 
any  signs  of  hurry  or  of  uneasiness  in  my  countenance,  but  I  was 
glad  to  get  away ;  and  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  mounting  the  stair- 
case leading  from  the  hall,  when  I  felt  my  coat-tails  pulled,  and  turn- 
ing round,  to  my  exceeding  dismay,  I  beheld  Nancy^s  mother  with  a 
face  that  told  me  in  a  moment  that  something  was  the  matter. 

'*  I  want  to  speak  with  you,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice ;  ^<  come  up 
stairs  with  me." 

She  went  up  pretty  quick,  and  I  after  her,  till  we  came  to  the  top 
gallery ;  and  then  she  made  off  at  once  to  Ned's  room,  and  stopping 
at  the  door,  she  said  in  an  agitated  way  :  — 

"  Mr.  Seedy,  do  you  know  who  is  in  this  room  ?  " 
"  No  one  but  my  friend  Ned,"  said  I,  "  that  I  know  of ;  why  do 
you  ask  the  question  ?" 

"  Mr,  Seedy,"  said  she,  very  earnestly,  "  what  have  you  done  with 
my  daughter?" 

'^  Has  she  not  returned  to  you  ?"  said  I,  affecting  great  surprise ; 
''  when  I  saw  her  cousin  out  through  the  lobby,  she  said  that  she 
wanted  to  do  something  to  her  dress,  and  that  she  would  join  her 
friend  in  a  short  time  at  her  own  house." 

*'*  She  is  a  baggage^*'  said  her  mother  ;  '<  and  she  has  deceived  you 
and  me  too ;  what  she  said  about  going  to  her  cousin,  was  only  an 
excuse  to  get  with  this  young  villain,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  door 
of  Ned's  room ;  "  and  what's  to  be  done,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  ! 
She  is  ruined,  of  course,  now ;  after  having  been  shut  up  in  a  gentle- 
man's room,  you  know,  her  character  is  gone  for  ever  !"  and  here  the 
old  lady's  voice  became  so  broken  with  her  sorrow,  that  I  almost  re- 
gretted what  I  had  done.     However,  as  I  considered  it  was  all  fair  to 
help  in  the  escape  of  a  fellow  prisoner,  and  as  I  knew  that  Ned  meant 
no  harm  to  the  girl,  I  turned  my  mind  to  giving  the  matter  the  best 
air  that  I  could,  and  in  the  first  place,  to  obviate  my  knowledge  of 
Ned's  escape,  and  also  to  prevent  any  suspicion  attaching  to  myself 
when  the  secret  should  be  discovered;  so  I  answered  accordingly: — 
"  You  amaze  me !"  said  I.     "  Really,  I  can't  understand  you." 
^*  It's  easy  enough  understood,"  said  the  mother.     "  Some  one  who 
shall  be  nameless  saw  her  at  Ned's  window,  and  he  has  told  me. 
Now  what  I  want  you  to  do,  Mr.  Seedy,  isi  to  knock  at  the  door,  and 
when  they  hear  your  voice,  they  will  open  it.     But  the  fewer  who 
know  it  the  better,  of  course  ;  no  need  to  publish  our  own  disgrace. 
But  if  her  father  came  to  know  it,  he  would  give  her  such  a  dreadful 
beating!" 
"  It  must  be  some  girl  whom  Ned  has  got  here,"  said  I,  wishing  to 
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gain  time,  and  indeed  not  knowing  very  well  what  to  do  ;  for  this 
sudden  discovery  came  upon  me  so  unawares,  that  I  was  not  prepared 
for  it,  and  did  not  know  what  to  say,  or  what  excuse  to  make.  Bat 
the  mother  insisted  so  strongly  on  obtaining  immediate  entrance, 
although,  as  she  said,  she  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  too  late,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  knock  at  the  door  to  pacify  her* 

There  was  no  answer  for  some  little  time ;  but  at  last  a  voice  said 
in  a  whisper,  — 

"Who  is  there?" 

Her  mother  made  a  sign  to  me  to  say  that  it  was  me ;  bat  I  con- 
sidered that  the  shock  of  seeing  her  mother  all  of  a  sadden  instead  of 
me,  might  cause  her  to  say  something  which  would  be  dangerous ;  I 
replied,  therefore,  — 

"  It  is  I,  Mr.  Seedy,  with  your  mother,  come  to  look  for  you." 

I  could  hear  a  stifled  scream  inside,  and  a  sound  as  if  something 
had  fallen  down. 

"  Open  the  door,  you  hussey,"  said  her  mother,  "  this  mofment*" 

"  You  had  better  open  the  door,"  said  I,  "  at  once." 

"  K  you  don't,"  said  the  mother,  "  your  father  shall  come  and  force 
it  open  with  a  crow-bar ! " 

Terrified  at  this  last  threat,  Nancy  opened  the  door  immediately. 

"  Now,"  thought  I,  "  the  secret  will  be  out !  She  will  be  frightened 
at  her  mother  s  threats,  and  tell  the  whole  story  of  Ned's  escape.* 
But  I  had  not  formed  a  right  estimate  of  the  girl's  character ;  or  else 
I  had  not  considered  that  in  a  love  case  a  woman  will  brave  anything, 
and  suffer  anything,  for  him  to  whom  she  has  given  the  greatest  gift 
that  a  woman  can  give  —  her  heart.     Nancy  was  as  firm  as  a  rock. 

The  first  thing  the  old  lady  did,  was  to  lock  the  door  inside  and  pot 
the  key  in  her  pocket ;  this  she  did  with  the  view  of  not  letting  the 
gentleman  get  out  of  the  way,  as  she  was  desirous  of  telling  him  a  bit 
of  her  mind,  if  she  could  do  nothing  else  to  him.  She  then  looked 
round  for  Ned,  but  no  Ned  was  to  be  seen !  She  looked  under  the 
sofa-bed,  but  he  was  not  there ; — then  she  looked  into  the  two  cap* 
boards  top  and  bottom,  but  she  could  see  no  one  !  She  searched  even 
the  top  of  the  ledge  between  the  two  doors,  but  Ned  was  invisiUel 
Astonished  at  this,  she  looked  round  the  room  again  and  again,  bat 
without  success.  Then  it  occurred  to  her  that  he  had  climb^  up  the 
chimney,  and  she  called  to  him  to  come  down ;  and  to  hasten  bis 
descent  she  lit  a  candle  and  poked  up  the  chimney  with  a  stick,  and 
at  last,  in  her  determination  to  find  him,  she  made  a  blazing  fire  in 
the  grate  with  some  wood,  of  which  there  happened  to  be  plenty  in 
the  cupboard ;  bat  at  this  latter  expedient,  seeing  the  calmness  of 
Nancy,  she  was  convinced  he  was  not  thei'e. 

This  puzzled  the  old  lady,  and  she  looked  out  of  the  window  to  see 
if  he  had  made  his  exit  that  way ;  but  the  window  was  too  high  iroin 
the  ground,  being  the  third  story  from  the  ground-floor — or  the  hall 
as  it  was  called — and  consequently  of  great  height;  and  any  one' 
falling  from  such  an  elevation,  could  not  have  fail^  to  be  dadied  to 


Baffled  in  all  her  surmises,  she  now  turned  to  Nancy,  and  insisted 
oa  knowing  what  had  become  of  the  "  base  fellow  "  who  had  enticed 
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her  thither;  **the  more  wicked  she  for  letting  him  persuade  her 
to  it!" 

But  Nancy,  having  recovered  from  her  first  fright,  protested  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  him. 

**  Then,  pray,  Miss,"  said  her  mother,  '*  how  did  you  come  to  be 
locked  up  in  this  room  ?" 

This  was  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  questions  more  easily  asked 
than  answered,  and  Nancy,  thinking  that  the  least  said  was  soonest 
mended,  remained  silent :  and  it  was  in  vain  that  her  mother  first 
demanded,  then  entreated,  and  finally  threatened  and  shook  her ;  she 
would  not  answer  a  word,  and  her  mother  at  last  was  forced  to  give 
in  from  mere  exhaustion. 

I  forgot  to  say,  that  while  the  old  lady  was  poking  about  for  the 
male  offender,  I  contrived  to  make  a  sign  to  Nancy  that  Ned  had 
escaped,  and  was  outside  the  prison.  It  was  this  that  encouraged 
her  to  remain  obstinate ;  and  I  verily  believe  if  she  had  been  placed 
on  the  rack,  she  would  not  have  uttered  a  word  to  betray  his  secret. 

As  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  her  mother  was  obliged  to 
be  content  with  the  only  thing  that  remained  for  her  to  do,  and  that 
was  to  take  her  daughter  back  to  their  dwelling  down  in  the  fair,  with 
the  secret  determination  to  keep  such  a  watch  on  the  "  slut,"  as  she 
called  her,  that  it  should  be  out  of  her  power  to  deceive  her  again. 
But  before  she  left  the  room  she  questioned  me,  as  may  be  supposed, 
about  what  had  become  of  the  cousin,  and  how  it  was  that  Nancy  had 
not  accompanied  her  ? 

I  replied  to  her  as  I  had  to  her  husband,  that  her  daughter  had  left 
me  with  the  intention  of  changing  her  dress,  and  as  her  cousin  could 
not  wait,  I  had  seen  her  out  of  the  prison,  leaving  Nancy  to  follow 
her ;  and  I  took  care  to  express  my  surprise  at  finding  her  locked  up 
in  that  room,  which  was  a  thing  that  I  could  not  account  for  ;  and  in 
order  to  help  Nancy  to  a  story,  I  said  that  I  supposed  she  had  been 
frightened,  and  had  taken  shelter  in  the  room,  not  knowing  whose 
it  was. 

Nancy  said  nothing  to  this;  but  satisfied,  I  suppose,  with  her 
sweetheart  being  safe,  she  did  not  care  what  happened  to  herself ;  and 
I  can  easily  imagine  she  was  more  occupied  at  that  time  with  thinking 
of  whether  she  should  endeavour  to  join  him  or  not,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  pretty  cousin  having  him  at  her  disposal,  than  of 
anything  else.  But  her  jealous  fears  on  that  score  were  relieved  by 
an  accident  that  I  shall  have  to  relate  presently,  and  which  was  near 
revealing  the  whole  affair.    However,  it  was  bad  enough  as  it  was. 


CHAPTER  V. 


No  sooner  had  Ned  and  the  cousin  got  clear  off,  as  I  have  related, 
than  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  house  where  her  parent 
resided.  Ned  wanted  to  change  his  clothes,  but  as  there  were  none 
at  hand,  and  as  time  pressed,  he  repaired,  disguised  as  he  was,  to 
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the  spot  where  it  was  appointed  that  Nancj  should  meet  him.  He 
waited,  and  waited,  and  wondered,  and  fidgetted ;  but  no  Nancy 
came. 

In  this  way  he  remained  at  his  post  for  more  than  two  hoars» 
looking  up  and  down  the  street  very  restlessly,  and  aware  that  his 
appearance  was  exciting  the  curiosity  of  the  neighbours,  and  espe- 
cially of  a  police  officer  who  had  eyed  him  narrowly  once  or  twice ; 
but  he  was  afraid  to  move  from  the  spot,  lest  he  should  miss  his  fair 
one.  The  cousin  had  remained  at  home,  as  it  was  agreed  between 
her  and  Ned  that  his  being  on  the  watch  alone  would  be  less  likely 
to  attract  observation;  besides,  she  had  rather  a  disinclination  to 
appear  with  such  a  companion  more  than  was  necessary. 

He  might  have  remained  there,  as  it  turned  out,  for  the  next  week 
so  far  as  Nancy  was  concerned;  but  just  as  his  impatience  was  at  its 
height,  and  he  began  to  chafe  with  vexation,  a  sight  met  his  eyes  which 
in  a  moment  put  to  flight  all  his  visions  of  love  and  bliss  and  all  that, 
and  made  him  think  only  of  how  to  save  himself. 

It  chanced  that  Nancy's  father,  Joe  Ward,  or  "  larking  Joe,"  as 
he  was  called,  had  business  to  do  in  that  direction,  having  to  make  a 
purchase  of  red  herrings  for  the  use  of  his  customers  in  the  Fleet, 
and  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he  was  returning  through  the  very 
street  in  which  Ned  was  acting  the  part  of  a  female  sentinel  with  so 
much  devotion.  As  soon  as  Ned  caught  sight  of  his  well-known 
phiz,  he  made  sure  that  all  was  discovered,  and  that  his  old  janitor 
was  come  to  take  him  again ;  but  he  did  not  lose  his  presence  of 
mind,  although  it  was  an  occurrence  sufficient  to  paralyse  ordinary 
coolness.  His  greatest  fear  now  was,  that  Joe's  daughter  might  come 
up,  and  then  the  whole  plot  would  be  spoiled ;  and  much  as  he  had 
been  longing  to  see  her  for  the  last  two  hours,  he  now  heartily  hoped 
that  she  would  not  come,  at  that  moment  at  least. 

While  Ned  was  revolving  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  and  endea- 
vouring to  saunter  down  the  street  in  a  ladylike  way,  so  as  not  to 
excite  suspicion,  the  turnkey  spied  out  the  ''  young  woman  "  whom 
he  had  let  out  of  the  Fleet  the  same'  morning  with  Nancy's  oousin : 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  her,  not  only  from  her  dresa^ 
which  from  habit  he  had  noted,  but  also  from  her  height  and  size^ 
which  were  rather  of  a  masculine  character.  As  Joe  piqued  himself 
on  his  gallantry,  he  congratulated  himself  on  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  a  young  lady  with  whom  he  considered  he  had  a  right 
to  claim  acquaintance.  Mending  his  pace  a  bit,  therefore,  he  soon 
came  up  with  her,  and  touching  her  under  the  arm,  an  unpleasant 
trick  turnkeys  have  with  their  acquaintance,  he  accosted  her  fa- 
miliarly :  — 

**  So,  Miss  Simpson,  you  have  not  joined  the  party  on  the  water? 
Better  luck  for  me,  for  if  you  had  I  should  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  here."  And  so  saying,  which  he  thought  rather  an  in- 
genious flourish  of  speech,  he  tried  to  put  his  head  under  her  bonnet; 
but  Ned,  turning  his  face  a  little  aside,  pulled  down  his  veil  with  a 
jerk  which  almost  separated  it  from  her  head^gear. 

"  Coming  it  modest !  "  thought  Joe. 

Ned  made  a  hasty  calculation  of  the  chances,  whether  he  should 
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trip  op  the  turnkey's  beela  and  start  off,  or  try  to  act  the  character  of 
a  petticoat.  His  female  habiliments  would  be  an  awkward  encum- 
brance to  him  in  a  race — he  felt  that  the  former  experiment  would 
surely  fail,  so  he  decided  on  the  latter. 

The  turnkey,  however,  was  more  prompt  in  his  movements ;  catch- 
ing hold  of  "  Miss  Simpson's  "  hand,  he  tucked  her  arm  under  *his 
ID  an  off-band  gallant  way  which  he  considered  irresistible,  and  which 
made  Ned  double  his  fist  involuntarily. 

"Come,"  said  he,  "it  is  not  right  that  young  ladies  should  be 
walking  about  the  streets  alone  ;  which  way  are  you  going  ?  " 

Here  was  a  pretty  position !  and  a  pretty  question !  It  was  some 
time  before  Ned  could  answer  it,  for  he  was  excessively  puzzled  to 
think  where  Miss  Simpson  ought  to  be  going,  and  he  was  afraid  of 
making  some  mistake.  Fortunately,  he  recollected  that  young 
ladies  are  always  going  a-shopping,  so  he  thought  he  would  avail 
himself  of  that  generality.  With  a  simpering  lisp,  therefore,  which 
was  the  nearest  approach  he  could  make  to  feminine  accents,  he 
replied,  — 

"  Only  going  a-thopping." 

"  That's  just  what  I  have  been  doing  myself,"  said  Joe ;  ("  she  seems 
rather  affected,"  he  thought,  "though  she  is  a  big  un") — "  I  have  been 
laying  in  a  supply  of  real  Yarmouth  bloaters  for  the  nobs  in  the 
Fleet" 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Ned,  gaining  confidence  in  his  part  as  he  went 
on  ;  "I  am  tho  fond  of  a  red  herring  !" 

"  The  devil  you  are!"  thought  Joe ;  "that's  rather  a  queer  taste 
for  a  delicate  young  lady  to  indulge  in !  not  that  she  is  very  delicate 
looking — but — however,  she  is  a  fine  young  woman ! " 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  buy?"  said  he,  aloud;  "anything 
that  I  can  help  you  in  ?" 

"  Only  a  few  thegai's,"  replied  the  Miss  Simpson,  trying  to  make 
her  words  come  out  soft  and  small,  as  became  her  sex  and  delicacy. 

"  Red  herrings  and  cigars!"  thought  Joe  again ;  "by  George  she's 
a  spicy  one,  and  no  mistake !" — "Aid  what  do  you  usually  drink?" 
said  he,  pursuing  the  turn  which  Miss  Simpson's  frank  avowal  of  her 
predilections  had  given  to  the  conversation. 

"  Oh,  just  ath  it  happens,"  replied  Ned,  forgetting  that  in  his  en- 
deavours to  adopt  the  manner  of  speaking,  he  ought  to  adopt  also  the 
manner  of  thinking  conformable  with  his  assumed  sex ; — "  sometimes 
half-and-half,  and  sometimes  gin  and  water — just  as  it  comes!" 

"  Just  as  it  comes  !  Upon  my  word,"  thought  Joe,  "  this  seems  to 
be  a  most  accommodating  young  lady  !  By  George !  I  have  a  fancy 
for  a  lark!"  "And  pray,  Miss  Simpson,"  said  he,  "what  are  you 
going  to  do  vnth  yourself  for  an  hour  or  two  ?  Suppose  we  take  a 
little  walk  together  ?" 

"  How  the  devil  shall  I  get  rid  of  this  seducing  rascal?"  thought 
Ned ;  "  shall  I  knock  him  down  ?  No ;  that  won't  do.  1  had  better 
get  to  Nancy's  cousin,  and  let  her  see  what  a  mess  Fm  in,  and  then 
she  can  meet  Nancy  —  while  I  get  off  somehow." 

"  I  am  going,"  said  Miss  Simpson,  "  to  Nancy's  cousin.*' 

"  But  Miss  Wilson  is  gone  with  her,  you  know,  to  Greenwich." 
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*^  Yes,  I  know ;  —  but  I  have  pronused  to  see  Miss  Wilson's 
mother." 

^*  Her  mother ! "  said  the  turnkey,  a  little  surprised ;  "  you  mean 
her  father  ;  Miss  Wilson's  mother  died  long  ago." 

"  Of  course  I  mean  her  father,"  replied  Miss  Simpson,  pettishly ; 
<<  really,  sir,  you  so  confuse  me,  I  don't  know  what  I  say.  I  must 
wish  you  good  morning,  sir ;  I  must,  indeed ;  what  will  people  say 
when  they  see  me  consorting  with  a  strange  gentleman?" 

'*  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  Joe,  "  what  would  my  wife  say,  if  she  saw 
me  walking  with  a  strange  lady  ?  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there ; 
as  you  are  going  to  see  old  daddy  Wilson,  I  can't  do  better  than  go 
with  you." 

"  ReaUy,  Thir,' 

*^  Oh,  nonsense !  Suppose  we  go  to  a  tayem,  and  have  a  glass 
of  wine  together  ?" 

^*  Grathious,  Thir,  what  a  proposition  I" 

"  It*s  a  fair  offer,  my  beauty,"  said  Joe,  thinking  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  be  on  any  particular  ceremony  with  a  young  lady  who 
confessed  her  inclination  for  half-and-half  and  gin  and  water  ;  <'  you 
may  go  farther  and  fare  worse." 

Ned  considered  for  a  few  moments.  Here  he  was  shackled  with 
the  company  of  the  very  man,  who  of  all  others  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  was  the  last  that  he  wished  to  see.  If  he  went  with  him  to 
Miss  Wilson's  house,  he  should  only  be  getting  farther  into  the  mess ; 
and  *^  old  Daddy  Wilson,"  as  the  turnkey  called  her  father,  would  not 
know  ^^  Miss  Simpson,"  and  would  be  expressing  his  surprise,  and  that 
would  be  dangerous ;  besides,  the  turnkey  would  find  that  the  cousin 
had  not  gone  to  Greenwich,  and  that  might  excite  suspicion.  But 
what  was  to  be  done? — how  shake  off  this  inconvenient  friend? 
While  he  was  deliberating,  Joe  repeated  his  invitation  with  a  little 
pinch  of  Ned's  arm :  — 

"  What  do  you  say  to  a  pint  of  wine,  eh  ? 

"  I  have  no  objection,"  replied  Miss  Simpson,  with  as  modest  an  air 
as  she  could  assume  ;  ^'  but  if  I  should  be  known  ?    Oh,  grathious  1" 

**  You  can  keep  your  veil  down,  my  dear,"  suggested  Joe,  "  while 
any  one  is  there.  Here  is  the  sign  of  the  *  Cat  and  Fiddle  ;'  a  very 
good  house,  capital  wine,  and  ^e  best  ale  in  the  neighbouxiiood. 
After  a  little  hesitation,  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  pressing,  the 
bashful  Miss  Simpson  was  prevailed  on  by  the  gallant  Joe  to  allow 
herself  to  be  over-persuaded,  and  the  two  entered  the  tavern  together. 
Passing  into  a  snug  little  room  behind  the  bar,  the  turnkey  called  for 
a  pint  of  wine. 

Ned  looked  round  to  see  how  to  escape  if  necessary,  for  he  was  now 
utterly  in  the  turnkey's  power,  should  he  be  discovered.  To  his  ex- 
treme mortification  he  perceived  that  the  only  door  was  the  one  by 
which  they  had  entered ;  there  was  a  window  looking  into  a  side 
street,  for  the  ^'  Cat  and  Fiddle  "  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  comer 
house,  had  a  double  lo(^-out ;  but  the  window  was  closed,  and  before 
it  was  a  table  covered  with  bottles  and  glasses. 

It  looked  like  a  dead  beat,  and  Ned  began  to  feel  that  he  had  un- 
wittingly allowed  himself  to  be  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  trap  ;  however, 
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while  Le  remained  outside  of  the  prison  walls  there  was  hope ;  but  he 
was  sadly  puzzled  what  move  to  make  next.  In  the  mean  time  the 
wine  was  set  on  the  table,  and  Joe  invited  his  fair  one  to  take  off  her 
veil.  But  this  outrage  on  her  modesty,  "  Miss  Simpson  "  strenuously 
opposed,  and  she  conveyed  her  glass  to  her  mouth  under  her  veil, 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of  larking  Joe,  who  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  reason  of  such  an  excess  of  bashfulness.  However,  Miss 
Simpson  made  up  for  her  retiring  qualities  in  another  way ;  she  drank 
glass  for  glass  with  Joe  with  remarkable  complaisance  ;  the  pint  of 
wine  soon  vanished,  and  Joe,  seeing  how  little  effect  it  had  on  his 
companion,  suggested  that  hot  gin  and  water  would  be  an  agree- 
able stomachic  after  the  wine  ;  a  proposal  to  which  '*  Miss  Simpson  " 
immediately  assented,  with  a  readiness  to  oblige  that  was  quite 
charming. 

Thought  Ned  to  himself,  '*  If  I  can  only  make  him  drunk,  it  will  be 
all  right." 

The  gin  and  water  went  the  way  of  the  wine  with  a  rapidity  that 
astonished  Joe.  ^*I  suppose  you  wouldn't  like  another,"  said  he, 
hesitatingly. 

Miss  Simpson  simpered,  and  tossed  her  head  about  a  little,  as  if  she 
was  quite  overcome  with  Joe^s  gallant  liberality :  — 

"  To  oblige  you  I  wiU,"  said  she  ;  "  hee !  hee !" 

Joe  was  puzzled.  **  She  must  be  drunk  presently,"  said  he  to  him- 
self; **  damnation  I  she  drinks  like  a  fish." 

One  glass  of  gin  and  water  succeeded  another,  and  Ned  hoped  that 
at  last  the  tumkey*s  brain  would  be  muddled  with  the  drink ;  but  the 
liquor  had  no  other  effect  on  such  a  well-seasoned  vessel  as  Joe,  than 
to  make  him  more  hilarious  ;  while  on  Ned,  who  was  less  accustomed 
to  such  potations,  especially  in  the  morning,  the  spirit  began  to  have 
a  sensible  infiuence. 

'^  Don't  be  impudent,"  said  he,  as  Joe  made  a  snatch  at  his  veil, 
swearing  with  a  great  oath  that  he  would  not  stand  such  nonsense 
any  longer. 

In  the  scuffle  both  the  veil  and  the  bonnet  came  off,  and  to  the 
turnkey's  inexpressible  amazement,  he  beheld  a  man's  indubitable 
face,  and  one,  as  it  immediately  struck  him,  that  he  had  known 
before ! 

'^Who  the  devil  are  you!"  said  Joe,  running  to  the  door  and 
putting  his  back  to  it  as  Ned  started  up.  ''  Oh,  oh !  here's  a  go  I  By 
George,  I  thought  you  were  a  rum  sort  of  a  lady !  And  so  it  is  you. 
Master  Ned,  who  have  been  playing  me  this  precious  trick  I  But 
now  I  have  got  you  fast  again.  So  you  thought  to  do  an  old  hand 
like  me,  did  you  I  Come,  Master  Ned,  now  you  will  be  pleased  to 
march  back  with  me.  By  George !  there  will  be  a  rare  laugh  when 
your  old  friends  see  you  in  this  trim !" 

'^  And  your  wife,"  said  Ned,  settling  his  bonnet  and  veil  on  his 
head  again — and  seized,  as  he  supposed,  with  a  happy  thought  — 
^'  what  will  your  wife  say  to  it,  old  fellow ;  a  nice  story  to  be  told  to 
your  wife,  isn't  it.  Oh !  you  wicked  old  reprobate  to  go  after  the 
girls  this  way ! " 

The  mention  of  his  wife  brought  back  *'  larking  Joe  "  to  an  imme- 
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diate  state  of  the  most  perfect  sobriety ;  he  showed  the  white  feather 
on  the  instant,  and  began  to  parley. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is  now,  my  young  fellow ;  let  by-gones  be  by- 
gones ;  come  quietly  along  with  me,  and  say  nothing  about  this  to 
my  wife,  and  I'll  say  nothing  about  the  escape  to  the  warden:  — 
there's  a  bargain." 

"  No ;"  said  Ned,  <<  I'm  out  and  I'll  stay  out :  all  or  nothing." 

'*  I  daren't  let  you  get  off,"  said  the  turnkey  ;  "  I  daren't,  indeed ; 
it  would  cost  me  my  place,  and  my  shop,  and  worse  besides.  You 
must  come  with  me ;  and  you  see  you  havn't  got  a  chance.  Come, 
say  it's  a  bargain,  and  let  us  go  back  friends.  If  the  warden  hears 
of  your  attempt  to  escape,  you  know  there's  nothing  but  the  strong 
room  and  solitary  confinement  for  you ;  the  strong  room,  mind,  and 
no  friends  allowed  to  see  you." 

"  It  won't  do,"  said  Ned :  '^  if  I  go  back,  your  wife  knows  all,  mind 
that,  and  then  there's  a  curtain  lecture  every  night  and  her  tongue 
running  all-day;  worse  than  the  strong-room,  old  fellow.  Come, 
open  the  door,  let  me  out,  and  then  we  shall  part  friends." 

"  The  wife's  bad  enough,  but  the  loss  of  all  is  worse,"  said  the 
turnkey  desperately.  "  Now,  my  young  fellow,  you  are  my  prisoner, 
and  if  you  won't  come  along  genteelly,  I  must  find  a  way  to  make 
you,  that's  all."  Ned  had  been  edging  to  the  window  during  this 
colloquy ;  he  observed  that  the  fastening  was  closed  above,  but  that 
was  easily  got  over.  Seizing  a  jug  of  water  which  had  been  left  on 
the  table,  he  suddenly  dashed  it  in  the  turnkey's  face,  and  before  he 
could  recover  from  the  shock,  Ned  shot  back  the  fastening,  thrust 
up  the  window,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  general  demolition  of  the  glasses 
and  bottles  on  the  table,  which  he  swept  off  in  one  prodigious  smash 
with  his  petticoats,  he  leaped  out,  and  shutting  down  the  window 
again>  set  off  at  a  sharp  pace  down  the  street. 

The  turnkey  was  not  slow  in  following  him ;  but  as  the  overturned 
table  and  the  broken  glass  formed  an  obstacle  to  his  prompt  exit  by 
the  window,  he  bolted  out  of  the  tavern  by  the  door,  followed  by  the 
landlord,  who,  in  consternation  at  the  horrid  crash  of  all  his  glass, 
and  alarmed  at  the  abrupt  eyasion  of  his  customers,  male  and  female, 
caught  hold  of  the  turnkey  and  insisted  on  being  paid  for  tlie  damage. 
In  vain  Joe  protested  that  the  woman  was  a  man  in  disguise  who 
had  escaped  from  the  Fleet,  and  threatened  the  landlord  with  all  the 
vengeance  of  the  law  if  he  obstructed  him  in  the  recapture.  The 
landlord  was  firm,  and  Joe  was  obliged  to  leave  sufficient  cash  to 
cover  all  the  expenses  before  he  was  allowed  to  depart.  This  alter- 
cation naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people  at  the  bar  and 
of  various  loungers  outside,  who,  when  Joe  was  released,  accompanied 
him  to  see  the  sport 

But  it  would  seem  that  Ned  was  destined  to  have  a  run  of  ill-luck 
that  day,  which  was  the  more  provoking,  as  having  accomplished  the 
most  desperate  task  of  all,  that  of  getting  outside  of  the  walls  of  the 
Fleet  Prison,  to  be  stopped  by  minor  and  unexpected  difficulties,  was 
more  than  human  patience  could  bear.  So  it  was,  however.  The 
police  officer  who  had  marked  the  odd-looking  woman  loitering  about 
had  not  lost  sight  of  her  all  the  time ;  and  when  she  was  joioed  by 
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the  tumkej,  whom  he  did  not  know,  and  whose  appeartoce  was  of 
that  equivocal  description  that  it  was  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  the 
officer  was  deceived  hy  his  half-swaggering  and  half  sinister-looking 
ooontenanoe,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  foUow  the  pair  to  discover  their 
intentions,  for  it  looked  very  like  mischief.  Having  seen  them  into 
the  tavern,  which  was  a  circumstance  by  no  means  of  a  character  to 
lessen  his  suspicions,  he  remained  on  the  watch  outside,  and  having 
met  with  a  brother  officer,  he  posted  him  to  watch  the  entrance  while 
he  took  a  turn  round  the  back  of  the  house,  a  locality  which  did  not 
enjoy  a  very  high  reputation,  in  order  that  he  might  intercept  the 
parties  in  that  direction. 

He  was  coming  up  the  side  street,  looking  warily  about  him,  when 
suddenly  he  beheld  the  figure  of  a  woman  emerge  from  the  window 
like  Venus  from  the  sea,  and  presently  after  he  heard  loud  shouts 
proceeding  from  the  front  of  the  tavern,  and  cries  of  "  Escaped  from 
the  Fleet"  Ned  heard  the  cries  too,  and  did  not  stop  to  look  behind 
him ;  but  in  avoiding  ScyUa  he  encountered  Charybdis,  as  Virgil 
described  long  ago,  thaX,  is  to  say,  in  flying  from  the  turnkey  he  ran 
plump  into  the  arms  of  the  officer.  That  vigilant  thief-taker,  ob- 
serving the  assemblage  of  people  behind  Ned,  and  the  general  excite- 
ment, thought  that  it  was  his  duty  to  stop  a  lady  under  such  suspicious 
circumstances.  Extending  his  arms,  therefore,  as  Ned  approached, 
who,  thinking  more  of  what  was  behind  him  than  of  what  was  before, 
did  not  see  his  enemy  till  he  was  close  upon  him,  he  blocked  up 
the  way,  and  authoritatively  desired  Ned  "  to  stand."  But  Ned  was 
not  in  a  humour  to  give  up  his  chance ;  he  was  outside  of  the  prison 
walls,  and  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  see  the  inside  again  if  he 
could  help  it ;  besides,  he  was  aware  that  anything  hfi  did  to  preserve 
his  liberty  would  meet  with  the  sympathy  rather  than  the  condemna^ 
tion  of  the  public  Such  being  his  thoughts,  and  his  blood  being 
up,  and  there  being  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  officious  ac- 
quaintance of  bis  new  enemy,  he  took  advantage  of  the  impetus  which 
the  rapidity  of  his  motion  afforded  him,  and  concentrating  all  his 
strength  in  one  tremendous  straightforward  hit,  he  fetched  the  officer 
such  a  cracker  under  his  jaw  that  he  upset  him  in  a  moment,  making 
him  perform,  a  most  extraordinary  summerset,  much  to  the  delight  of 
some  of  the  lower  class  of  the  spectators,  who,  independently  of  an 
instinctive  disinclination  to  all  persons  clothed  with  authority,  par- 
took also  of  the  general  character  of  an  English  mob,  which  always 
delights  in  the  exhibition  of  any  feat  of  strength  or  courage. 

The  shock  of  the  conflict,  however,  as  when  one  billiard  ball  im- 
parts its  motion  to  another,  it  comes  to  a  dead  stop, — in  the  same 
way  transferring  Ned's  impetus  of  motion  to  the  police  officer, 
caused  him  to  come  to  a  momentary  stand-still,  which  gave  time  for 
the  turnkey  to  draw  near,  and  vociferating  "  Escaped  from  the  Fleet," 
he  made  a  run  at  him. 

Now,  if  he  had  called  out,  "A  prisoner  escaped  from  Newgate," 
although  there  might  have  been  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
bystanders  to  assist  in  his  capture,  there  would  have  been  no  in- 
clination exhibited  to  assist  in  his  escape ;  but  the  cry  of  "Escaped 
from  the  fleet,"  conve3ring,  as  it  did,  the  information  that  it  was  a 
ocTonE,  1845. — ho.  it.  voi*  it.  b  b 
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prisoner  who  had  been  confined  for  debt  and  not  for  crime,  and  who 
had  made  his  escape,  filled  most  of  those  who  heard  it  with  the  deore 
of  baffling  rather  than  of  aiding  his  pursuers ;  such  a  natural  horror 
have  all  men,  except  when  urged  by  some  motive  of  spite  and  re- 
venge, to  shutting  up  a  fellow  creature  in  prison  for  not  doing  that 
which  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  he  cannot  do — ^t  is, 
pay  the  money  which  he  has  not  got ;  and  which  he  is  effectually  pre- 
cluded from  paying  by  being  shut  up  in  prison,  and  debarred  from 
following  his  usual  pursuits,  by  which  alone  he  could  ever  pay  what 
is  demanded  of  him. 

Well,  as  I  say,  the  cry  of  ''Escaped  from  the  Fleet  **  did  no  pre- 
judice to  Ned,  but  rather  the  contrary,  and  no  one  offered  to  molest 
him ;  and  when  he  started  off  again,  there  was  a  general  **  hurrah,** 
and  shouts  of  "  Go  it,  my  hearty,**  were  heard  on  all  sides.  But  the 
old  turnkey,  who  was  wdl  aware  of  the  discredit  which  the  escape  of 
a  prisoner  would  bring  on  his  fraternity  at  the  Fleet,  and  on  himflelf 
in  particular,  felt  the  importance  of  retaking  his  prisoner  too  fordhlj 
not  to  strain  every  nerve  to  come  up  with  the  fugitive.  It  was  now 
a  fair  race,  the  people  keeping  up  the  cry  of  "  Escaped  from  the  Fleet," 
and  all  the  passers-by  making  way  for  ''  the  lady,**  and  giving  her  a 
word  of  encouragement  as  she  shot  by. 

But  Ned  was  not  led  astray  by  this  popular  applause,  for  he  well 
knew  that  an  escape  from  the  Fleet  was  a  grave  legal  offence,  and  one 
that  subjected  him  to  serious  inconvenience  shovdd  he  be  retaken; 
and  he  calculated  that  he  could  hardly  expect  to  continue  his  mn 
without  meeting  with  some  other  officer  or  constable  who  would  stop 
his  prepress.  With  these  thoughts  he  kept  his  eyes  about  him  to 
circumvent  his  pursuer,  by  doubUng  or  by  hiding  himself  somewhere; 
but  he  had  run  the  length  of  three  or  four  streets,  before  he  could  find 
any  promising  nook  to  take  refuge  in,  while  his  enemy,  despite  the 
occasional  'opposition  of  the  populace,  followed  him  steadily  like  a 
bloodhound,  the  looks  and  the  excited  curiosity  of  the  people  as  the 
flying  lady  passed,  serving  as  scent  by  which  the  turnkey  tracked 
his  game. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Ned  found  his  petticoats  sadly  in  the  way,  and  he  would  have  been 
soon  caught,  if  the  people  had  not  made  a  point  of  impeding  the  tun- 
key's  course  by  getting  in  his  way  and  by  running  up  against  him, 
and  by  all  the  tricks  which  the  mob  plays  on  such  occasions.  As  it 
was,  he  saw  that  he  must  be  overtaken  at  last,  so  he  looked  out  for 
some  place,  as  I  said  before,  to  hide  in ;  and  seeing  through  an  open 
door  that  there  was  an  outlet  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage,  he  shot 
in,  and  closing  the  street  door,  made  his  way  out  at  the  other.  But 
here,  as  it  proved,  he  had  made  an  unlucky  mistake ;  for  the  space 
beyond,  which  he  took  to  be  a  street  or  lane,  was  only  a  jard  sor^ 
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roonded  by  other  hoases ;  and  he  saw  in  a  moment  that  his  case  was 
desperate.  He  was  caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap !  To  return  would  be 
to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  turnkey ;  to  stay  where  he  was, 
would  be  only  to  expose  himself  to  be  captured  ignominiously :  for 
he  did  not  donbt  that  Joe  would  soon  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat^ 
as  aome  one  must  have  seen  him  enter  the  door,  and  would  inform  his 
pursuer.  Besides,  the  people  of  the  house  must  presently  see  him, 
and  then  there  would  be  an  uproar  at  a  strange  woman  being  in  the 
place,  or  what  was  worse,  a  man  in  woman's  clothes. 

While  he  was  thinking  of  this,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
do  the  same  thing  conversely  with  respect  to  a  house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall  which  he  had  done  on  this  ;  that  is,  pass  through  the 
back  door  of  one  of  them  and  out  at  the  front,  and  so  into  the  street. 
As  the  wall  was  not  more  than  six  feet  high,  he  gave  a  spring  at  it, 
and  as  he  expected,  soon  spied  out  a  back  door  open  on  the  other 
side.    As  he  had  no  reason  to  be  squeamish  as  to  showing  his  legs, 
he  was  not  long  in  scrambling  over,  although  by  this  time  there  were 
several  heads  thrust  out  of  the  windows  at  the  backs  of  the  houses, 
wondering  what  the  creature  could  be  about  who  was  climbing  so 
audadoasly  over  the  wall  into  other  people's  yards.     However,  with- 
out waiting  to  explain  himself, — for  he  heard  the  noise  of  voices  be- 
hind him, — Ned  dashed  through  the  back  door,  and  in  another 
moment  he  was  out  at  the  front,  and  found  himself  in  a  retired  street. 
Being  a  little  confused  with  his  flight,  and  the  gin  and  water  not 
being  without  its  effect,  he  made  a  wrong  turn  when  he  went  out, 
and  turned  to  the  right  instead  of  the  left,  not  observing  that  it  was 
a  short  street  without  a  thoroughfare ;  and  so  there  he  was  stopped 
again! 

At  the  end  of  the  street,  which  was  bounded  by  the  back  of  a  high 
building  like  a  manufactory,  was  a  coal-shed,  at  which  was  sitting  a 
young  girl  with  a  very  dirty  face,  but  with  a  very  feeling  heart  as  it 
turned  out,  and  to  her  Ned  rapidly  told  his  tale.  She  was  a  little 
frightened  at  first,  but  when  she  came  to  understand  the  matter,  she 
laughed  and  clapped  her  hands,  delighted  at  such  an  adventure  as  a 
gentleman  dressed  up  in  a  lady's  clothes  and  running  away  from  the 
bailiffs.  Ned  told  her  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  intreated 
her  to  hide  him  somewhere  without  delay.  The  poor  girl,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  on  the  sudden,  and  afraid  to  let  him  into  the 
house  lest  her  mother  should  beat  her,  proposed  that  he  should  get 
into  one  of  the  empty  coal-sacks,  to  which  Ned  immediately  assented, 
for  there  was  no  time  to  deliberate.  He  insinuated  himself  into  one 
of  them,  therefore,  without  loss  of  time,  first  taking  off  his  bonnet 
and  veil,  which  he  cast  aside,  and  then  the  girl  assisting  to  set  him 
upright  with  the  other  sacks  standing  against  the  wall,  the  ne- 
cesnty  which  she  felt  of  giving  way  to  her  laughter  at  such  fun 
almost  preventing  her  from  exerting  any  strength,  she  hastily  threw 
another  empty  sack  over  the  one  which  contained  the  lady-gentleman, 
and  resumed  her  place  on  a  wooden  stool  close  by  the  pavement. 

In  the  mean  time  Joe  had  tracked  his  man  to  the  house  which  Ned 
had  entered  first,  and  now  he  was  accompanied  by  the  police-officer, 
who^  having  recovered  from  the  stunning  blow  which  the  lady  had 
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dealt  to  him,  was  excited  by  rage  and  smart  to  secure  the  aggressor ; 
and,  with  the  cunning  of  his  calling,  he  no  sooner  learnt  that  a  ladj 
of  most  robust  proportions  and  of  masculine  manners  had  been  seen 
by  the  inmates  of  the  house  to  get  over  the  wall  in  their  rear,  than 
he  ran  round  to  the  open  end  of  the  street  by  which  he  knew  the 
fugitive  must  pass,  directing  the  turnkey  to  roUow  him  up  on  his 
side,  ^'so  that  between  them  they  woi:dd  be  sure  to  grab  him." 
Having  ascertained  from  an  old  apple-woman  who  did  business  at 
the  comer  of  the  entrance  to  the  street,  which  was  the  only  way  out 
of  it,  that  no  lady  had  passed  her  barrow  for  the  last  half-hour,  but 
that  she,  the  apple-woman,  had  observed  a  tall  and  well-dressed  lady 
come  out  of  a  house  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  walk  quickly  towards 
the  end  of  the  street,  the  officer  felt  sure  that  he  had  now  secured  his 
man,  and  the  turnkey,  after  having  searched  the  house,  coming  out 
at  this  moment^  he  communicated  to  him  that  satisfactory  inform- 
ation. 

There  were  not  many  houses  in  the  street,  and  the  officer  and  the 
turnkey  lost  no  time  in  knocking  at  all  the  doors  and  making  Id- 
quiries  after  the  lady,  whom  the  officer,  who  had  more  nous  than  the 
turnkey,  described  as  ^'  a  most  desperate  housebreaker,  who  had  com- 
mitted a  horrible  murder  on  his  father  and  mother,  and  had  broken 
out  of  gaol!"  This  dreadful  revelation  naturally  enough  brought 
down  all  the  inhabitants  of  every  house  to  the  door  to  know  what  would 
be  the  end  of  it,  and  eager  to  see  such  a  monster  taken  and  put  in 
handcuffs,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  doing  further  mischief.  At  the 
same  time  the  mob  of  idle  persons  who  had  accompanied  the  hailiff 
and  the  thief-taker  in  the  chase,  ran  round  to  the  entrance  of  the 
cul-de-sac,  and  advanced  to  the  blind  end  of  it,  so  that  there  was  a 
tolerably  numerous  concourse  of  people  collected  to  witness  the 
result. 

When  the  officer  came  to  the  coal-shed,  he  put  the  same  question 
to  the  dirty-faced  guardian  of  the  place  as  he  had  put  to  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  houses  in  his  line ;  and  when  he  assured  her  that 
poor  Ned  was  a  most  atrocious  murderer,  and  had  escaped  from 
justice,  his  practised  eye  observed  that  the  girl  changed  colour  and 
trembled. 

The  officer  guessed  that  he  was  on  the  scent,  and  he  beckoned  to 
his  compeer  to  come  to  him. 

**If  you  know  any  thing  of  the  criminal,"  said  the  officer,  trying 
to  intimidate  the  girl  with  a  fierce  look,  ^^  and  conceal  it^  yon  will  he 
sent  to  prison  yourself,  and  perhaps  to  Botany  Bay  as  a  paHkepi 
criminis  and  an  accessary  after  the  fact." 

What  '^  particeps  criminis"  meant  the  poor  girl  did  not  know,  but 
it  sounded  very  dreadful,  and  she  began  to  hesitate. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  officer,  "  you  will  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay, 
and  worked  in  irons  all  your  life,  and  most  likely  be  eaten  up  by 
sharks  and  alligators,  for  assisting  a  murderer  to  escape  1  Ifind  I  tdl 
you,  so  you  wiU  have  no  excuse  when  you  go  before  the  Judge  to  be 
tried. 

The  poor  girl  pictured  to  herself  the  vision  of  a  stem-looking  num 
with  a  huge  wig,  whom  she  had  once  seen  at  the  Old  Bailey  when  be 
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was  paasmg  sentence  of  death,  and  the  remembrance  of  him  was 
more  dreadral  than  the  thoughts  even  of  sharks  and  alligators.  She 
was  troubled,  and  was  about  to  confess,  when  one  of  the  crowd  of 
people  who  had  come  up,  called  out : — 

Don't  belieye  him,  Cinderella ;  it's  no  murderer  at  all ;  it's  a  poor 
gentleman  escaped  from  the  Fleet,  where  he  was  in  for  debt — the 
more  shame  to  those  that  put  him  there. . . ." 

**  Are  jon  sure,"  said  CindereUa,  ^<  that  he  is  not  a  murderer,  and 
that  he  is  only  a  gentleman  put  in  prison  for  debt?" 

**  It's  what  the  bailiiF  said  himself,"  said  the  doughty  member  of 
the  mobility, — it's  what  he  has  been  crying  out  for  the  last  half- 
dozen  streets. 

"  Well,"  said  the  officer,  "do  you  choose  to  tell  me  where  he  is,  or 
go  to  prison  yourself?  " 

**  I  know  nothing  about  him,"  replied  the  damsel  doggedly. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  wench,"  said  the  turnkey ;  "  the  gentle- 
man is  nothing  to  you, — tell  us  what  is  become  of  him,  and  there's  a 
three-shilling-piece  for  you.  Come — you  don't  see  a  three-shiUing- 
piece  of  your  own  every  day  of  your  life !  Sharp's  the  word !  now 
or  never : — take  it  at  once,  it  won't  be  offered  twice." 

*'  I  know  nothing  about  him,"  repeated  the  girl,  sitting  down  dog- 
gedly on  her  wooden  stool  among  the  coke  and  charcoal. 

**  I  tell  you  what,  my  beauty,"  said  the  officer,  "  if  you  don't  tell 
me  quickly.  111  shake  it  out  of  you ;"  and  saying  this,  he  approached 
the  girl  in  a  menacing  way. 

**  Hands  off,"  said  a  sturdy-looking  man  in  the  crowd ;  "  the  girl 
never  said  that  she  knew  anything  of  the  man  you  are  looking  for, 
and  she  has  done  nothing — we  are  all  witnesses  to  that.  You  have 
no  right  to  ill-treat  the  poor  girl,  and  we  won't  stand  by  to  see  it 
done ;  will  we,  my  mates  ? "  said  he,  appealing  to  the  mob. 

The  mob  cheered  and  looked  mischievous.  The  officer  saw  that 
forcible  me%ns  would  not  do. 

**  It's  only  a  civil  case,"  said  the  same  speaker ;  "  only  a  case  of 
debt" 

^  I^s  more  than  that  now,"  said  the  officer,  with  an  important  air. 
''It's  an  escape  from  prison,  although  it  is  only  for  debt,  and  an 
escape  is  a  criminal  offence ;  and  all  aiders  and  abettors  are  punish- 
able by  the  law." 

"Well,  now,"  said  "Cinderella's"  champion,  "you  admit  yourself 
that  the  poor  man  whom  you  are  after,  is  only  a  prisoner  for  debt ; 
come — there's  no  great  harm  in  trying  to  escape  from  a  debtor's 
prison,  any  way." 

"  Besides,"  continued  the  officer,  "  I  have  a  right  to  apprehend  him 
for  an  assault;  he  struck  me  in  the  execution  of  my  duty, — that's 
another  criminal  offence." 

"  Sarved  you  right,"  said  a  woman  in  the  crowd,  "  for  insulting 
one  of  the  fair  sex.  What  business  had  a  rascally  thief-taker  like  you 
to  try  to  stop  a  lady, — you  varmint?" 

"  It's  of  no  use,"  interposed  the  turnkey,  "  to  go  on  with  this 
talk ;  you  see  the  people  are  against  us.  We  must  have  it  out  of  this 
girl  by  soft  means,  for  though  she  is  young  she  seems  an  obstinate 
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one.  Come,  my  beauty,"  said  he  to  the  girl,  ^' let  us  have  no  more 
words  about  it.  Here's  a  one  pound  note— now— say  the  word,  and 
it's  your's." 

The  girl  was  silent. 

^*  We  are  losing  time,"  said  the  officer.  ^ 

"  Will  you  take  it  or  not?"  said  Joe. 

"  No,"  said  the  girl,  j&rmly ;  "111  never  sell  a  man !" 

The  mob  cheered  I 

Joe  whispered  in  her  ear :  — 

"  You  shall  have  two  pounds." 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"  Three  ?" 

« No."       ' 

"Four?" 

«  No." 

"Five?" 

«  No : — I  tell  you  I  won't  sell  a  man  for  any  money.  Tou  may  go 
on  offering  all  day, — that^s  my  answer.*' 

"  It's  no  go,"  said  Joe  to  the  officer. 

"  Do  you  stay  here,  while  I  search  the  house,"  said  the  other. 

The  house  was  not  large,  and  the  officer  was  active,  so  that  his 
errand  was  soon  over. 

"  I'm  convinced,"  said  he,  "  that  our  man  is  somewhere  near,  and 
the  girl  knows  it." 

"  Look  behind  those  sacks,"  said  Joe. 

"  What's  this  ?"  said  the  officer,  lighting  on  Ned's  bonnet  and  veil 
"  Do  you  measure  your  coals  in  ladies'  bonnets,  my  beauty  ?" 

"  That's  the  bonnet,"  exclaimed  the  turnkey ;  "  I  know  it  well* 

"  Then  the  owner  can't  be  far  off.  Now  my  lads,"  said  he  to  the 
crowd,  "  who  lends  a  hand  to  move  these  sacks  ?" 

"  Ek)  your  dirty  work  yourself,"  said  one  of  them. 

The  officer  and  Joe  went  to  work  briskly,  although  the  job  was 
none  of  the  cleanest.  The  first  sack  that  they  hauled  out  contained 
the  veritable  material ;  the  second  was  the  one  in  which  Ned  was 
concealed.  Ned  crouched  down,  and  made  himself  as  little  as  pos- 
sible —  but  it  would  not  do  I    His  time  was  come  I 

"  What's  this?"  said  the  turnkey,  who  had  hauled  out  the  sack 
to  the  front.  "Neither  coal  nor  coke — by  George!  here's  a  go! 
Mind,"  said  he  to  the  bystanders,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the  con- 
tents of  the  sack,  "  this  is  my  prisoner ;  I  call  you  to  witness  that  I 
took  him  first.  Now,  my  hearty,"  said  he  to  Ned,  who  seeing  thai  aU 
resistance  was  vain,  quietly  put  his  head  out  of  the  sack,  to  the  in- 
finite merriment  of  the  crowd, —  "now.  Master  Ned,  I  think  that 
this  is  being  booked  at  last,  isn't  it  ?  You're  a  beauty  for  a  lady, 
am*t  you  ?" 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Ned's  appearance  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment was  by  no  means  conformable  with  the  character  of  the  inter' 
esting  young  lady  which  he  had  intended  to  represent.  His  boe  was 
begrimed  with  the  sable  hues  of  the  coal  sack,  and  his  false  curls  and 
artificial  flowers  were  woefully  disturbed  by  his  squeesing  in  tbe 
sack ;  added  to  which,  his  female  dress  was  in  a  state  of  diaoidtf 
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which  it  was  quite  shocking  to  behold.  But,  detennined  to  die  game, 
he  made  a  last  desperate  effort  to  effect  his  retreat,  knowing  well  that 
the  mob,  from  the  observations  on  their  part  which  he  had  overheard, 
was  inclined  to  favour  his  escape.  Suddenly  extricating  his  armS| 
and  seizing  the  emptj  sack  which  had  assisted  in  his  concealment,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  slender  make  of  the  police  officer,  who  was  a 
thin  wiry  man,  and  threw  the  sack  over  his  head,  thus  reducing  him 
in  a  moment  to  a  state  of  complete  inactivity.  The  mob  caught  up 
the  joke,  and  one  or  two  of  them,  under  the  pretence  of  assisting  the 
officer  to  get  out,  bumped  him  into  the  street,  and  amused  themselves 
with  this  novel  exhibition  of  an  extempore  Jack-in-the-green,  tlU 
thej  were  weary  of  the  sport,  and  the  unfortunate  victim  contrived  to 
set  himself  free.  But  the  pertinacious  Joe  meanwhile  kept  tight  hold 
of  his  prey ;  and  Ned,  finding  that  all  resistance  was  utterly  useless, 
and  would  only  subject  him  to  ill-treatment,  requested  one  of  the 
mob  to  get  a  coach,  into  which  he  entered  in  all  the  lady's  apparel 
that  he  had  left,  and  in  the  custody  of  the  turnkey.  He  was  no 
sooner  lodged  within  the  waUs  of  the  Fleet  than  he  was  conveyed  to 
the  strong  room,  there  to  meditate  on  his  disappointment  and  to  curse 
his  lack ;  for  all  escape,  or  even  communication  with  Nancy,  now 
seemed  hopeless.  But  love  found  means  to  evade  the  difficulty  of 
even  the  additional  bolts  and  bars  that  confined  Ned  in  his  prison 
within  a  prison ;  and  it  is  to  show  the  ingenuity  of  woman's  wit  when 
employed  on  a  matter  that  her  heart  is  set  on,  that  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  put  this  little  history  among  my  Chronicles. 

How  Nancy  succeeded  in  effecting  a  communication  with  her  lover, 
must  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter. 
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SYMBOLIC   MONEY. 

No.n. 

In  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine  we 
described  briefly  the  first  sort  of  monej  in  use  in  primitiye  times  and 
among  barbarous  nations,  such  as  oxen,  skins,  furs,  silk,  iron,  brass, 
tin,  copper,  and  various  other  articles  which  for  convenience  sake 
were  made  use  of  in  interchange  for  other  articles  more  heavy,  or 
bulky.  And  it  may  be  observed  with  respect  to  such  sorts  of  money, 
that  in  all  cases  they  were  commodities  possessing  intrinsic  value  in 
themselves,  and  were  not  what  may  be  called  pure  money,  pure 
money  being  that  which  has  no  intrinsic  value  in  itself  but  is  the 
acknowledgment  of  value  existing  in  some  other  shape.  And  in 
respect  to  this  point  we  will  observe,  that  in  the  original  inventicm  of 
money — an  invention  arising  from  the  necessity  of  the  case — the 
making  it  an  article  of  intrinsic  value  was  an  error  from  which  has 
sprung  much  of  the  error  which  has  prevailed  since  ;  for  mankind  has 
been  always  obstinately  attached  to  such  money  as  possessed  in- 
trinsic value  as  a  commodity ;  and  it  has  been  only  in  modem  times 
of  greater  experience  and  knowledge,  that  the  inadequacy  of  such 
money  to  supply  the  existing  wants  of  increasing  communities  and 
extending  trade  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged. 

But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  in  the  earlier  and  ruder  times  of 
the  world,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  but  thinly  scattered 
on  its  surface,  and  were  subjected  to  the  wandering  course  of  life 
which  pastoral  occupations  necessitated,  that  those  who  had  occasion 
to  interchange  their  goods  with  each  other  should  prefer  a  sort  of 
money,  which  in  the  event  of  their  distant  separation  should  be  in 
itself  a  thing  of  value,  and  not  merely  the  credit  representative  of  a 
value  at  a  great  distance  perhaps.  But  we  shall  have  to  enter  more 
at  large  into  this  point  elsewhere. 

The  necessity  of  some  sort  of  money  having  arisen  among  man- 
kind, the  first  contrivances  for  that  purpose  were,  as  we  have  stated, 
of  the  rudest  character.  But  as  traffic  increased,  and  as  the  neoessitj 
for  a  more  convenient  and  more  portable  sort  of  money  arose,  the  use 
of  oxen  and  skins  of  beasts  gradually  gave  way  to  the  substitution  of 
the  scarcer  sorts  of  metals,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  was  more 
easily  recognisable  by  their  weight  and  fineness ;  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  not  Uable  to  waste  or  decay,  and  were  more  portable 
and  manageable.  And  thus  copper,  and  gold,  and  silver  were  gene* 
rally  adopted  by  all  nations  as  their  money,  as  those  metals  were 
supposed  to  have  a  more  fixed  value  than  other  sorts  of  commodities, 
and  were  also  preferable  for  the  other  reasons  which  we  have  stated. 

Now  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  commerce  was  in  its 
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infancy — when  there  was  little  of  it — when  mankind  produced  hat  a 
very  small  qoantitf  of  those  manufactures  which  in  these  modem 
times  afford  employment  to  such  vast  multitudes  of  people  in  their 
production  and  fabrication — and  when  there  was  comparatiyely  little 
occasion  for  the  use  even  of  such  money  as  they  had,  the  quantities  of 
gold,  and  sUver,  and  copper  which  were  obtained  from  the  earth 
were  sufficient  for  the  conduct  of  their  trading  operations ;  and  that, 
although  the  money  which  they  used  was  an  erroneous  sort  of  money, 
expensive  in  its  use  and  defective  in  its  character,  there  was  enough 
of  it;  that  is,  enough  for  the  industrial  employments  then  develop^ 
We  do  not  say  that  the  prosperity  of  the  people  in  ancient  times 
might  not  have  been,  and  would  not  have  been,  prodigiously  increased, 
and  the  permanency  of  such  prosperity  as  they  had,  better  established, 
if  they  had  hit  on  the  more  modem  invention  of  paper  currency ;  but 
for  such  trading  wants  as  existed  among  them,  the  supply  of  gold 
and  silver  which  the  earth  yielded  to  them  was  sufficient.  There  was 
veiy  little  trading  among  them,  and  very  little  money  was  wanted  to 
cany  it  on. 

But  as  mankind  increased  in  numbers ;  as  cities  came  to  be  built, 
empires  to  be  established,  and  commerce  to  be  extended,  the  want  of 
more  of  this  sort  of  money  in  use  was  felt ;  and  mankind  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  currency — con- 
sisting, we  may  say,  entirely  of  gold  and  silver,  for  the  amount  of 
copper  currency  has  been  always  comparatively  insignificant — in  order 
that  their  operations  in  conomerce  and  trade  might  not  be  cramped 
from  the  want  of  that  indispensable  auxiliary — money.  But,  although 
they  felt  the  deficiency  of  the  quantity  of  existing  money,  they  were 
&r  from  being  aware,  it  seems,  of  the  pernicious  mistake  of  endeavour- 
ing to  make  commodities — that  is,  gold  and  silver — which  were  them- 
selves, as  commodities  of  variable  value,  the  measures  of  the  values  of 
other  commodities.  They  did  not  see  that  to  attempt  to  measure  the 
value  of  com,  and  meat,  and  stuffs,  and  of  all  sorts  of  commodities,  by 
another  commodity  the  value  of  which  was  continually  fluctuating, 
was  like  endeavouring  to  measure  the  length  of  a  bale  of  cloth  by  a 
measure  which  was  continually  changing  its  own  length,  at  one  time 
longer  and  at  another  time  shorter.  They  felt  the  deficiency  of  the 
quantity  of  their  sort  of  money,  but  they  did  not  perceive  the  in- 
herent vice  of  its  character ;  that  was  a  discovery  reserved  for  after 
•ges. 

Thus  the  necessities  of  commerce  stimulating  to  contrivances  for 
effecting  the  exchanges  with  other  countries,  and  with  individuals  of 
the  same  country  among  themselves,  for  all  of  which  exchanges  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  money  existing  or 
readily  to  be  obtained,  merchants,  and  traders,  and  individuals  feU 
into  the  way  of  giving  their  promise  to  pay  the  gold  and  silver  money 
which  they  did  not  at  the  moment  possess,  at  some  future  time,  when 
they  calculated  that  such  money  would,  by  the  course  of  trade,  come 
into  their  hands. 

This  promise  to  pay  was  reduced  to  form  in  the  shape  of  a  written 
obligation ;  and  this  note  of  hand,  it  may  be  said,  was  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  invention  of  paper  money. 
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And  here  it  may  be  obseryed,  that  the  wonderful  STstem  of  paper 
Qurrencj  which  at  present  exists,  with  the  anciUarj  banks  wludi 
helped  to  establish  it,  and  which  have  alimented  and  supported  it, 
was  not  the  result  of  any  philosophical  investigation  of  the  wants  of 
trade  or  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  money ;  nor  was  it  the  consequence 
of  logical  deductions  from  the  premises  of  facts  and  circumstances  ex- 
isting, but  was  merely  the  result  of  accident ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
vast  and  complicated  system  of  national  credit  which  exists  in  this 
country  was  not  a  premeditated  system,  but  that  it  grew  up  by  de- 
grees, and  became  consolidated  and  improved  to  its  present  state,  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  not  by  man's  fore- 
thought or  contrivance.  But  of  this  we  shall  have  to  speak  more  at 
large  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  accidental  invention  of  notes  of  hand  was  quickly  followed,  or 
rather  accompanied,  by  the  discovery  that  the  employment  of  gold  and 
silver  could  be  dispensed  with  also  in  other  cases ;  and  that,  instead 
of  a  merchant  carrying  back  with  him  a  heavy  load  of  metal  to  his 
own  country,  an  order  from  the  party  A.  owing  money  to  B.,  to  B.'8 
neighbour  C.,  was  as  good,  so  long  as  C.'s  cr^t  was  good,  for  all 
B.'s  purposes,  as  if  he  actually  encumbered  himself  with  the  metallic 
money  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  hence  gradually  arose  the  system  of 
eredit  and  of  bills  of  exchuige,  fordgn  and  domestic,  which  now  form 
so  vast  and  important  a  feature  in  our  monetary  transactions. 

It  being  now  established  that  the  actual  presence  and  handling  of 
gold  and  silver  money  was  not  indispensable  in  the  carrying  on  of 
mercantile  transactions,  but  that  the  transfer  of  credits  wouM  do  as 
well  as  the  transport  of  heavy  metals,  a  vast  stride  was  gained  in 
facilitating  industrial  employments ;  and  as  this  mode  of  operation 
increased,  that  is  to  say,  as  written  obligations  to  pay,  and  orders  on 
other  parlies  more  or  less  distant  multiplied,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  employment  for  agents  in  the  transmitting,  reoeiving»  and  pay- 
ing of  such  notes  of  bjind  and  bills  of  exchange ;  and  thus  tibe  germ 
of  future  banks  arose. 

Here  it  may  be  useful  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  principal  banks  of 
Europe,  to  show  that  they  all  took  their  rise  £rom  aoddeat ;  that  they 
were  not  premeditated  establishments  for  the  uses  which  have  since 
been  made  of  them ;  but  that  their  subsequent  convesdence  for 
various  monetary  operations  was  discovered  by  the  accident  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  in  this  observation  we  have  particularly  in  view, 
from  the  magnitude  and  influence  of  its  transactions^  the  Bank  of 
England.  We  shall  then  endeavour  to  show  that  all  those  estaUisb- 
ments,  taking  their  rise  firom  necessity  or  accident^  were  not  foonded 
on  any  enlightened  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  money,  but 
that  they  were  projected,  on  the  part  of  their  founders,  without  any 
idea,  or  at  best  with  a  very  imperfect  idea,  of  ^e  true  character  of 
money,  or  of  the  real  capabilities  of  such  establishments ;  but  their 
supposition  was,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  all  mooey 
should  be  based  on  the  popular  money  of  gold  and  silver.  It  wiU  be 
our  part  to  prove  that  it  has  been  owing  to  the  obstinate  perseverance 
in  this  original  error  in  respect  to  **  the  currency,"  that  the  periodical 
convulsions  are  deducible,  which  have  taken  place  at  various  times  in 
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the  commercial  world ;  and  ihat  Bodi  ooliTiilnoiiB  aasd  dieir  con- 
comitant  immeasurable  distress  must  continue  to  take  place,  so  long 
as  that  original  error  remains  unremedied.  And  it  will  be  our  en- 
deavour to  make  plain  also,  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  persbtiug 
in  the  attempt  to  make  the  commodities  of  gold  and  silver  serve  the 
purposes  of  money,  instead  of  letting  money  be  that  whi<di  its  name 
imports,  a  mere  symbolic  sign  of  value,  that  much  if  not  the  whole  of 
the  pauperism  and  misery  which  disgrace  these  islands  is  to  be  at- 
tributed. 

The  first  bank  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  was  founded  in 
Venice  in  1171,  and  took  its  rise  in  accident.  That  republic,  as  his- 
tory informs  us,  being  mudi  embarrassed  for  money  to  carry  on  the 
expenses  of  the  war  in  which  it  was  engaged,  adopted  the  expedient 
of  a  forced  loan,  which  it  exacted  from  its  own  citizens,  giving  them 
in  return  the  interest  of  four  per  cent,  for  their  contributions,  in  per- 
petuity. This  was  in  £a/cX  the  creation  of  a  national  debt ;  an  ex- 
pedient which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  since  in  this  and  in  other 
countries,  although  the  loan,  instead  of  being  forced  from  the  rich,  is 
ingeniously  extiiicted  from  the  general  population  in  the  shape  of 
taxes.  This  operation  having  been  so  effected,  the  parties  interested 
in  receiving  the  :four  per  cent,  far  their  capital  advanced  to  the 
government,  found  it  for  their  convenience  to  establish  an  office  for 
the  receipt  and  division  of  the  interest ;  and  this  office  was  the  parent 
of  the  Bank  of  Venice. 

The  next  bank  mentionable  is  the  Bank  of  St.  George  of  Genoa, 
established  in  1407.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  before  this  date,  and 
as  early  as  the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Kublai  Khan,  grand- 
son of  Genghis  Khan,  the  Tartar  conqueror^  introduced  paper  money 
into  China;  and  his  example  was  speedily  followed  by  his  cousin 
Elaigaton,  the  Sultan  of  Persia ;  but  in  consequence  of  mismanage- 
ment and  abuses  it  fell  into  disuse.  Since  that  epoch,  however,  Uie 
Chinese  government  has  again  established  paper  mon^,  and  in 
Russia  they  show  a  Chinese  assignat.  It  is  obs^rvaUe,  also,  that  in 
Turkey  the  collectors  of  certain  taxes  deliver  receipts  to  those  who 
pay  them,  and  that  these  receipts  have  the  currency  of  money.  But 
these  are  only  stray  facts,  which  bear  but  indirecdy  on  this  part  of 
the  subject 

The  examples  thus  9et  by  Venice  and  Genoa  have  since  been  fol- 
lowed by  eveiy  country  in  Europe. 

In  1609  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  founded.  Amsterdam  was 
then  the  general  exchange  of  the  world,  and  the  great  commerce 
which  was  there  concentered  brought  into  that  country  the  coins  of 
all  Europe,  the  variety  of  which  in  respect  to  their  fineness  and 
am<mnts  caused  so  much  embarrassment,  and  created  so  much  dif- 
ficulty in  individual  settlements  of  accounts,  as  to  render  necessary 
some  remedy  for  the  eviL  For,  as  the  merchants  complained  at  the 
time^  the  coins  were  so  worn  and  defaced,  as  to  reduce  their  real 
average  value  more  than  nine  per  cent,  below  their  nominal  value ;  and 
with  respect  to  new  coins,  the  old  being  depreciated  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, the  new  ones  were  immediately  mdted  or  exported,  so  that  they 
did  not  enter  into  domestic  circulation.    Neither  could  t^e  merchants 
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procure  sufficient  of  them,  debased  and  deteriorated  as  they  werOi  to 
pay  their  acceptances  and  engagements.  Thus,  so  early  as  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago,  the  inconyenience  of  employing  the  commodities 
gold  and  silver  as  money  was  felt  severely  among  the  most  indas- 
triottSy  frugal,  and  commercial  people  of  the  earth.  It  was  to  remedy 
these  two  inconveniences — that  is,  the  various  values  of  the  different 
sorts  of  metallic  money,  and  the  insufficiency  of  it  for  their  trading 
operations— that  the  Dutch  established  their  bank  in  1609.  Bat 
they  had  no  large  or  extended  views  in  this ;  they  had  no  thought  of 
creating  a  scientific  establishment  for  the  issuing  of  symbolic  money; 
it  was  merely  a  depdt  for  coins,  and  the  paper  money  which  they 
issued  was  merely  an  acknowledgment  for  a  sum  of  bullion  deposited 
with  them  in  custody ;  and,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
such  was  actually  the  case.  So  that,  in  truth,  the  Bank  of  Amster- 
dam did  not  invent,  or  at  any  rate  did  not  use,  paper  money,  properly 
so  called,  that  is  to  say,  as  representing  property  in  general ;  their 
paper  money  represented  only  two  particular  sorts  of  commodities, 
gold  and  sUver,  and  of  course  could  not  be  increased  to  a  laiger 
amount  than  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which  they  had  in  their 
cellars.  They  shared  in  the  general  mistake  of  supposing  that  tiiere 
could  be  no  other  money  thak  gold  and  silver  money ;  overlooking 
the  obvious  truth  that  gold  and  silver,  as  a  measure  of  value,  was 
liable  to  the  fluctuations  and  inconveniences  which  were  going  on 
before  their  eyes,  and  from  which  they  were  suffering ;  and  that  it 
never  could  be  made  an  accurate  measure  of  value  of  other  com- 
modities, being  itself  as  a  commodity  liable  to  the  same  variations  of 
value  which  it  was  wanted  to  measure.  Besides,  ingenious  as  the 
Dutch  were  as  a  trading  people,  they  failed  to  perceive  that^  inasmuch 
as  trading  operations  could  not  be  carried  on  without  money,  if  they 
limited  their  quantity  of  money  to  the  quantity  of  gold  and  sUver 
which  they  could  obtain,  they  limited  also  their  trading  operations  in 
the  same  degree ;  and  that,  by  such  restrictions  of  the  quantity  of 
their  money,  they  repressed  their  powers  of  industry,  and  arbitnuily 
prevented  the  creation  of  the  natural  and  individual  wealth  which  it 
was  their  desire  to  realise. 

In  order  that  we  may  not  be  misunderstood,  we  shall  take  the  op- 
portunity to  say,  in  this  place,  that  we  are  far  firom  asserting  that  ^ 
use  of  gold  and  silver  may  not  be  very  useful,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in 
the  operations  of  commerce,  and  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  so- 
ciety. Gold  and  silver  are  very  valuable  and  very  useful  commo- 
dities, though  not  so  valuable  as  iron,  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  could  do  very  well  without  an  atom  of  gold  or  silver;  bst 
the  metal,  iron,  is  one  that  is  absolutely  indispensable.  What  we  wish 
to  say  is,  that  the  employment  of  gold  and  sUver  as  money  is  alto- 
gether unnecessary  ;  and  that  the  determination  to  make  those  two 
particular  metals  the  only  money,  and  to  restrict  all  the  operations  of 
industry  to  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which  we  can  obtain  to 
carry  them  on  with,  is  a  most  pernicious  regulation  ;  and,  as  we  shall 
endeavour  to  prove  as  we  go  on,  the  cause  of  much  of  the  social  diffi- 
culties which  at  present  embarrass,  and  which  threaten  to  overwhdm, 
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the  empire  with  a  resistless  mass  of  discontented  pauperism*    But  to 
return  to  banks. 

The  Bank  of  Hamburgh  was  established  in  1619 ;  and  the  func- 
tions of  this  bank  were  to  act  principally  as  the  depository  of  coins 
and  bulHon ;  for  which  coins  and  bullion  it  issued  its  paper,  which 
was  necessarily  limited,  therefore,  to  the  quantity  of  coins  and  bullion 
deposited. 

Of  the  Bank  of  England,  established  in  1694 ;  of  thoBank  of  Soot- 
land,  established  in  1695 ;  and  the  Royal  Bank  (of  Scotland),  esta- 
blished in  1727,  we  shall  haye  to  speak  separately ;  we  shall  say  no 
more  of  them  in  this  place,  therefore,  than  to  enumerate  them  in  their 
order  of  date. 

The  Bank  of  Vienna,  founded  by  the  Empress  Maria-Theresa  during 
the  "  Seven  Years'  War,"  owed  its  establishment  to  the  same  cause  as 
that  of  Venice  in  1 171,  and  was  primarily  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
But  the  statesmen  of  later  days,  grown  wiser  by  experience,  did  not 
risk  the  excitement  of  the  popular  odium  by  exacting  a  forced  contri- 
bution from  her  majesty's  subjects;  they  managed  the  affair  more 
adroitly,  seeing  that  the  circumstances  of  modem  times  enabled  them 
to  squeeze  the  amount  out  of  the  people  in  the  shape  of  additional 
taxes  ;  which,  being  spread  over  a  wide  surface,  were  not  so  onerously 
felt  In  this  case  paper,  under  the  title  of  "bills  of  credit,"  was 
issued  to  the  amount  of  twelve  millions  of  florins ;  the  same  being  re- 
cdvable,  in  a  certain  proportion,  by  the  government  for  the  payment 
of  taxes.  By  this  wise  and  moderate  course  the  burthen  of  the  taxes 
was  rendered  more  tolerable,  and  the  commercial  value  of  this  state 
paper  money,  issued  in  the  form  of  Bank  of  Vienna  notes,  was  pre- 
served. A  little  further  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  currency 
and  of  the  nature  of  money,  would  have  enabled  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment to  establish  a  system  free  from  the  defects  of  the  other  sorts  of 
money  around  them ;  but  the  opportunity  was  not  seen,  or  neglected. 

The  Bank  of  Stockholm,  established  in  1657 ;  of  Copenhagen,  es- 
tablished in  1736 ;  of  Berlin,  in  1765 ;  and  of  Russia,  in  1768,  call 
for  no  particular  observation  at  the  present  moment,  more  than  that 
the  dates  of  their  establishment,  and  of  the  other  principal  banks  of 
Europe,  prove  of  how  very  modem  a  date  the  system  of  banks  is  in 
Uie  history  of  the  world ;  and  give  rise  to  the  reflection,  that  all  these 
banks,  established  at  hazard  and  without  any  flxed  principle,  by  no 
means  prove  that  the  science  of  political  economy  in  that  branch  of 
the  subject  has  been  exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  much  remains  to  be  learned,  seeing  the  multitudes  of  banks 
which  have  failed ;  and  here  we  have  specially  in  view  the  general 
crash  of  the  many  banking  establishments  in  this  country  in  1825,  and 
partially  again  in  1836  ;  and  that  some  fatal  error  has  existed  in  all 
such  establishments,  or  has  been  forced  upon  them,  which  has  pre- 
vented them  firom  carrying  out  the  uses  of  which  they  were  suscep- 
tible. But  as  ail  the  remarks  applicable  to  them  are  applicable  also 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  inasmuch  as  they  have  all  been  subjected  to 
the  same  Sjrstem,  we  shall  confine  our  illustrations  principally  to  the 
history  and  proceedings  of  the  latter  establishment ;  and  with  this 
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view  it  may  be  naeful  to  introduoe  a  slight  sketdi  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  that  Institution. 

But  before  we  proceed  with  that  part  of  onr  task,  we  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  reminding  our  readers  that  our  purpose  is  to  show  :•— 

First,  That  so  soon  as  mankind  began  to  interchange  commodities 
with  one  another,  they  felt  the  necessity  of  having  some  sort  of  money 
to  represent  the  value  of  their  exchanges :  -^ 

Second,  That  the  first  sort  of  money  was  as  inconveni^it  as  the 
people  who  used  it  were  ignorant  and  uncivilised :  — 

Third,  That  by  degrees  mankind  adopted  a  better  sort  of  money, 
until  at  last  they  arrived  at  paper  money,  which  is  the  best  of  all,  be- 
cause it  is  the  cheapest,  the  easiest  to  be  made,  and  capable  of  being 
multiplied  to  any  extent  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  money  is 
wanted:—- 

Fourth,  That  in  arriving  at  the  use  of  paper  money,  mankind  un- 
happily did  not  get  rid  of  the  original  error  prevailing  in  the  earliest 
times  in  regard  to  money,  namely,  that  the  money  itself  ought  to  be  a 
thing  of  intrinsic  value  instead  of  being  a  mere  symbol  or  expressicm 
of  value  elsewhere  existing  : — 

Fifth,  That  it  is  this  error  that  has  pervaded  the  system  of  all  the 
states  and  banks  of  Europe : — 

Sixth,  That  the  mischief  of  this  error  is,  that  it  limits  the  opera- 
tions of  industry  to  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  which  can  he 
obtained,  to  serve  as  the  money  which  is  wanted  for  carrying  on  the 
operations  of  industry  :  — 

Seventh,  That  this  is  the  cause,  or  the  chief  causey  of  the  preBent 
pauperised  state  of  this  country. 

When  we  have  proved  this,  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  remedy  for  the  evils  which  we  have  described. 

But  in  order  that  the  subject  may  be  more  easily  onderstood,  it 
will  be  useful  to  enter  into  some  examination  of  the  83rstem  and 
practice  of  the  establishment  which  exercises  so  prodigious  an  in- 
fluence over  all  the  commercial  operations  of  Europe,  ai^  ofiects  the 
industrial  occupations  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  earth. 

The  Bank  of  England  owed  its  origin,  like  the  Bank  of  Yenioe  and 
the  Bank  of  Vienna,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  A  part^  of 
merchants  lent  to  the  government,  in  the  reign  of  King  WilUam  and 
Mary,  a  sum  of  1,200,000^,  for  which  they  received,  as  part  of  the 
return  for  their  accommodation,  a  charter  conferring  on  them  psr- 
ticular  and  exclusive  privileges.  The  exigencies  of  King  William  at 
that  time  are  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  the  interest  agreed  to  be  paid 
for  the  advance  of  1,200,000/L  was  100,000^  a-year. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  incorporated  into  a  sode^  m  16^ 
By  the  charter  then  granted,  it  was  laid  down  that  the  management 
of  the  business  of  the  bank  should  be  conducted  by  a  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  twenty-four  directors  annually  chosen. 

The  qualification  of  an  elector  is  500L  of  stock  (now  worth  about 
double),  which  entitles  him  to  give  one  vote ;  and  no  proprietor  csn 
have  more  than  one  vote. 

The  qualification  of  a  director  is  2000/L  of  stock,  and  for  a  governor 
4000/.  of  stock. 
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The  Bank  is  restricted  from  engaging  in  anj  commercial  trans- 
action, except  the  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange,  and  in  gold  and 
sUver. 

The  Bank  was  jealously  prohibited,  however,  in  the  charter  above- 
mentioned,  from  advancing  any  money  to  the  reigning  monarch 
nnlesB  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

In  1696  the  Bank  was  involved  in  considerable  difficulties,  and  was 
even  obliged  to  suspend  payment  of  its  notes,  which  were  at  a  heavy 
discount  The  assistance  of  the  government,  however,  enabled  it  to 
get  over  this  crisis.  To  increase  its  credit  the  capital  of  the  Bank 
was  at  this  time  advanced  from  1,200,000/L  to  2,200,000/. 

In  1708  the  profitable  nature  of  the  business  of  the  Bank  led  to 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  other  persons  to  set  on  foot  similar  under- 
takings. To  prevent  this  and  to  protect  the  Bank  in  its  monopoly, 
an  act  was  passed  to  prohibit  the  formation  of  any  partnership 
concern  of  a  greater  number  than  six  persons  from  dealing  in  bills  of 
.  exchange,  promissory  notes,  or  the  like,  of  a  shorter  date  than  six 
months.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  fact  in  view,  in  respect  to  the 
time  and  the  circumstances  when  this  restrictive  act  took  place,  as 
we  shall  have  to  conunent  on  the  effect  of  its  monopoly,  and  on  the 
effect  of  the  recent  relaxation  of  that  monopoly,  by  and  bye. 

This  act  of  course  put  a  decisive  check  to  the  formation  of  banking 
establishments  in  competition  with  the  Bank,  as  the  profit  attendant 
on  the  issuing  of  notes  was  one  of  the  principal  inducements  to  such 
undertakings. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank,  when  granted  in  1694,  was  for  eleven 
years,  namely,  to  1705 ;  it  was  further  prolonged  in  1697. 

In  1706  the  Bank  having  advanced  400,000/.  for  the  public  service 
without  interest,  its  exclusive  privileges  were  prolonged  to  1733. 

Various  other  renewals  were  from  time  to  time  granted,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  advances  made  by  the  Bank  to  government. 

A  renewal  was  again  made  in  the  year  1800,  when  the  Bank 
advanced  to  the  public  service  three  millions  for  six  years  without 
interest. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Bank  has  not  been  exempt  during  this 
period  from  political  and  commercial  panics  among  the  holders  of  its 
notes. 

In  1745,  the  advance  of  the  Pretender  led  to  material  incon- 
veniences, which  were  happily  averted  by  his  timely  retreat.  During 
the  run  upon  the  Bank  which  then  took  place,  it  is  said  that  time 
was  gained  by  counting  out  sixpences. 

In  June  1780,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  No-Popery  riots,  the 
Bank  incurred  considerable  damage ;  this,  however,  had  no  relation 
to  its  monopoly  or  to  its  credit  and  is  noted  here  because  it  was  the 
apprehensions  which  were  then  excited  that  led  to  the  precaution  of 
phicing  a  considerable  military  force  within  the  interior  of  the  esta- 
blishment, a  practice  which  has  been  partially  continued  to  the 
present  day. 

But  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Bank  is  the  Bank 
Bestriction  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1797.  It  is  remarkable,  and 
perhaps  little  known,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  resolved  on  that  bold 
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measure,  for  which  he  had  no  precedent  to  guide  him,  was  so  little  aware 
of  the  facility  with  which  such  a  change  could  be  made  in  the  circu- 
lating medium,  and  was  so  fearful  of  the  consequences  which  his 
measure  might  produce,  that  he  prepared  a  large  nulitary  force  to  act 
immediately  on  the  occurrence  of  any  popular  tumult,  which,  he 
apprehended,  might  be  the  effect  of  his  novel  and  decisive  expedient. 
In  a  week,  however,  from  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  everything  went 
on  as  usual ;  and  he,  with  others,  was  surprised  to  learn,  that  com- 
mercial operations  could  be  carried  on  by  a  medium  of  paper  alone. 
It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  this  measure  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  had 
the  same  effect  on  the  commercial  and  political  relations  of  tiiis 
country,  as  if  a  mountain  of  gold  had  been  discovered  for  its  benefit 
People  began  to  discover  to  their  extreme  surprise,  that  it  was  not 
the  presence  of  gold  and  silver  that  constituted  the  wealth  of  the 
nation,  but  that  such  quantities  of  those  metals  as  they  possessed 
formed  only  a  very  small  part,  and  most  insignificant  portion,  of  the 
riches  of  the  country;  that  the  wealth  lay  somewhere  else  —  in^ 
their  labour,  in  their  industry,  and  in  their  knowledge  applied  to 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  And  as  to  the  necessity  of 
their  industrial  occupations  being  carried  on  by  gold  and  sQver 
money,  they  began  to  learn,  that  if  paper  could  be  substituted  in  its 
stead,  it  was  not  only  more  convenient,  but  more  economical,  as  it 
saved  the  interest  of  so  much  unproductive  capital  to  the  nation,  and 
was  not  liable  to  the  objection  of  being  incapable  of  expansion,  as 
gold  and  silver  are,  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  community. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that,  in  1797,  when  the  Restriction  Bill  was 
passed,  there  were  not  more  than  two  hundred  banks  in  existence  in 
this  country;  but  so  great  an  impetus  did  the  convenience  of  a  paper 
circulation  give,  that  in  1813  the  public  wants  had  given  rise  to  the 
establishment  of  nearly  seven  hundred. 

It  may  be  observed  also  that,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Bank 
Bestriction  Act,  this  country  attained  a  height  of  prosperity  with 
which  previous  times  bear  no  comparison;  and  that  during  that 
period  Great  Britain  was  enabled  to  carry  on  a  war,  almost  single- 
handed,  vast  and  expensive  beyond  all  precedent ;  that  she  was 
enabled  to  bear  the  prodigious  load  of  taxation  consequent  on  the 
raising  of  the  money  for  tibe  support  of  that  war  with  the  greatest 
facility ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  paralysed  or  embarrassed  by  the 
necessi^  of  raising  the  millions  upon  m^ons  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
successud  issue,  she  increased  in  strength,  in  wealth,  and  in  general 
prosperity,  in  proportion  as  she  advanced  in  her  experience  of  the 
use  of  ^rmbolic  money.  We  shall  have  to  dilate  on  tins  point  further 
on ;  for  the  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  succinct  history  of 
the  Bank,  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  compress  into  as  small  a 
space  as  the  subject  allows.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act ;  from  the  time  of  the  preparation  of 
which,  and  subsequently,  the  country  has  experienced  in  a  remark- 
able manner  periodical  returns  of  panics,  and  of  commercial  and 
general  disasters. 

It  was  in  1819  that  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  compel  the  Bank  to 
return  to  cash  payments  in  1823. 
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Before  the  enactment  of  this  measure,  a  public  meeting  was  held 
m  the  city  of  London  to  petition  against  the  passing  of  the  bill ;  and 
u  is  one  of  not  the  least  remarkable  facts  relating  to  this  celebrated 
bill,  that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  than  whom  no  man  was  more  in- 
timatelj  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  the  system  which  had 
existed  since  1797,  and  who  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  measure 
advocated  by  his  son,  acted  as  chairman  on  that  occasion ;  and  that 
on  the  night  when  his  son  brought  in  his  bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Sir  Robert  presented  and  supported  the  petition  of  the 
merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  of  the  city  of  London  against  it. 

We  will  not  interrupt  our  historical  account  of  the  Bank  by  in- 
dulging in  the  observations  which  the  above  remarkable  fact  suggests, 
reserving  our  remarks  for  a  more  fitting  place,  and  we  return  there- 
fore to  the  present  part  of  our  subject 

We  shall  have  to  speak  farther  on  of  the  memorable  year  of  1825,  in 
which  the  Bank  was  reduced  almost  to  its  last  guinea,  and  the  country 
was  saved  from  the  inconvenience  of  a  state  of  barter  by  the  accidental 
discovery  of  some  one-pound  notes  which  had  been  neglected  to  be 
destroyed.  This  crisis  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  which  this 
country  has  received,  and  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  a  gold  and  silver  currency  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
country. 

In  1826  a  modification  was  made,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  that  part  of  the  law  of  1708  which  prohibited 
the  partnership  of  more  than  six  persons  to  carry  on  banking  con- 
cerns. The  modification  then  made  was  to  allow  a  greater  number 
than  six  persons  to  form  a  partnership  bank,  provided  that  it  was  not 
within  sixty-five  miles  of  London. 

In  1826  was  prohibited  the  future  issue  of  one-pound  notes. 

In  the  same  year,  and  in  order  to  supply  the  vacuum  occasioned  by 
the  failure  or  secession  of  many  country  banks,  the  Bank  of  England 
began  to  carry  into  efiect  a  plan  of  forming  branch  banks  in  various 
towns;  and  in  the  year  1832,  the  Bank  had  established  its  branch 
banks  in  the  principal  towns  of  Gloucester,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Hull,  Norwich,  and 
some  other  less  important  places.  This  plan  the  Bank  has  continued 
steadily  to  pursue. 

It  nuiy  be  noted  here  that,  previously  to  the  year  1759,  the  Bank 
issued  no  notes  under  20/.  In  that  year  it  began  to  issue  10/.  notes ; 
in  1793,  5L  notes ;  and  in  March,  1797,  it  began  to  issue  one-pound 
notes.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  these  facts  and  dates  in  mind,  in  order 
to  trace  the  effect  of  these  monetary  changes  as  we  proceed. 

In  May,  1833,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  approaching  expiring  of 
the  Bank  charter  in  August  of  the  same  year,  to  introduce  some 
further  modifications  in  the  privileges  of  the  Bank ;  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary at  this  place  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  them,  which  would  occupy 
more  space  than  our  limits  admit.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  one 
of  the  novelties  introduced  was  the  periodical  publication,  by  the  new 
charter,  of  the  Bank's  accounts.  From  this  year,  also,  is  to  be  dated 
the  formation  of  Joint  Stock  Banks,  which  now  form  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  monetary  machinery  of  the  country. 
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The  next  important  legislative  interference  with  the  privileges  and 
practice  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  last  year,  1844,  when  Sir 
Robert  Feel  proposed  the  enactment  of  that  which  he  designated  as 
the  "complement "  of  his  bill  of  1819.  Bj  this  new  enactment,  the 
Bank  of  England  has  been  limited  by  law  to  an  issue  of  only  fourteen 
millions  of  notes  on  securities,  leaving  to  the  Bank  the  power  to  issue 
more  of  its  notes  in  return  for  bullion  deposited  with  it.  Of  the 
fourteen  millions  only  which  the  Bank  is  now  allowed  to  issue  on 
securities,  eleven  millions  consist  of  the  loan  borrowed  of  the  Bank 
by  the  public ;  so  that  the  Bank  is  restricted  to  the  sum  of  three 
millions  in  its  advances  on  bills  discounted  and  other  securities.  It 
was  enacted,  also,  that  no  new  bank  of  issue  should  be  established, 
and  that  the  issues  of  the  banks  of  issue  already  existing  other  than 
the  Bank  of  England  should  not  be  increased  beyond  ti^eir  present 
amount. 

Some  further  privileges  were  granted  in  the  same  session  to  Joint* 
Stock  Banks,  to  enable  them  to  cany  on  their  business  with  greater 
facility. 

Such  is  the  concise  history  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  might 
easily  have  been  made  longer  by  entering  into  details ;  but  as  such 
details  are  not  necessary  for  oui*  purpose,  we  have  avoided  them ;  onr 
object  being  mainly  to  show,  that  the  system  on  which  the  Bank  of 
England  has  been  compelled  by  the  government  to  act  since  its  esta- 
blishment has  been  an  erroneous  system,  and  has  been  the  occasion 
of  a  multitude  of  disasters  ;  and  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
operations  of  industry  to  be  sufficiently  developed,  so  as  to  remedy 
the  existing  pauperism  of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  until  this 
erroneous  system  shall  be  amended.  In  short,  that  the  ;»esent 
monetary  system  of  this  country,  by  restricting  the  creation  of  wealth 
and  of  all  industrial  employments  to  the  quantity  of  gold  which  can 
be  obtained  for  their  measurement,  is  the  cause  of  tibie  wide«spread 
pauperism  which  exists  ;  and  that  whereas  this  country  possesses  the 
capability,  by  its  intelligence,  its  machinery,  its  industry,  and  iti 
capital,  to  provide  the  whole  of  the  population  abundantly  with  all 
the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life,  the  present 
pernicious  system  of  the  Currency  prevents  the  gifla  of  God  from 
being  distributed  among  his  creatures,  converting  those  blessings  of 
plenty  with  which  Providence  has  lavishly  endowed  this  eountry  into 
a  curse,  and  giving  rise  to  the  extraonlinary  modem  assertion— 
that  '*  over-production  (I)  is  the  cause  of  the  destitution  of  its 
inhabitants ! " 

Now,  the  thesis  which  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  prove  is,  that  the 
cause  of  the  disgraceful  state  of  wretchedness  and  privation  in  which 
so  large  a  portion  of  our  population  is  plunged,  is  caused  not  by 
€rod*s  Curse,  but  by  Man's  Follt  ;  not  by  OvBB*FisoDUcnoif,  but 
by  Defective  Distbibution. 
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Eothen,    Third  Edition.     London:  John  Ollivier,  59,  Pall  Mall. 
1845. 

This  is  a  channing  book — charming  irom  its  matter,  but  principally 
from  its  style.  This  is  not  the  place  to  write  an  essay  on  style,  or  we 
might  endeavour  to  show  that  the  charm  of  all  literary  composition — 
independent  of  the  communication  of  facts,  which  is  another  matter — 
is  principally  its  style.  In  ethics  and  in  poetry  there  is  nothing  lefl 
for  modem  writers  to  say  —  that  is,  nothing  new.  All  that  they  can 
do  is  to  express  the  same  thing  which  has  been  said  a  thousand  times 
before,  in  another  way — and  that  is  style. 

It  is  the  "  style  "  which  is  the  great  charm  in  the  present  volume ; 
there  is  nothing  very  new  in  it,  far  less  is  there  any  thing  very  pro- 
found ;  but  what  the  author  has  to  tell  he  says  in  so  pleasing  a 
manner,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  the  book  without  perusing 
it  to  the  end,  and  wishing  for  more  when  it  is  ended. 

The  description,  in  the  first  chapter,  of  the  frequent  misappre- 
hension of  the  courteous  terms  of  the  East  by  European  travellers,  is 
entertaining  and  instructive  ;  it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  little  pieces 
of  good-natured  satire  that  we  ever  met  with.  As  it  seems  to  us  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  author's  manner,  and  forms  an  attractive 
introduction  to  the  subsequent  descriptions,  we  extract  it  entire :  — 

'*  PomHo, — The  Englishnuui  is  weleome;  most  blcflsed  unong  hours  is  this,  the 
hour  of  his  eoming. 

**  Dragoman  (to  the  Traveller).  —  The  Pasha  pays  you  his  compliments. 

**  Travdttr,  —  Give  him  my  best  eompliments  in  return,  and  say  Vm  delighted  to 
haye  the  honour  of  seeing  him. 

**  Dragoman  (to  the  Pasha).  —  His  Lordship,  this  Englishman,  Lord  of  London, 
Scomer  of  Ireland,  Suppressor  of  France,  has  quitted  his  governments,  and  left  his 
enemies  to  breathe  for  a  moment,  and  has  crossed  the  broad  waters  in  strict  disguise, 
with  a  small  but  eternally  faithful  retinue  of  followers,  in  order  that  he  might  look 
upon  the  bright  countenance  of  the  Pasha  among  Pashas  —  the  Pasha  of  the  ever- 
lasting Pashalik  of  Karagholookoldour. 

"  3VcrMtfir(to  his  Dragoman). — What  on  earth  have  you  been  saying  about 
London  ?  The  Paaha  will  be  taking  me  for  a  mere  cockney.  Have  not  I  told  you 
ahpog*  to  say,  that  I  am  from  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Mudcombe  Park,  and  that 
I  am  to  be  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Bedfordshire,  only  Tve  not  qualified,  and 
that  I  should  have  been  a  Deputy- Lieutenant,  if  it  bad  not  been  for  the  extraor- 
dinary conduct  of  Lord  Mountpromise,  and  that  I  was  a  candidate  for  Gold- 
borough  at  the  last  election,  and  that  I  should  have  won  easy,  if  my  conunittee  had 
not  been  bought  I  wish  to  heaven  that  if  you  do  say  anything  about  me,  you'd 
tell  the  simple  truth. 

M  Dragoman — [is  silent.  ] 

**  PaJia, — What  says  the  friendly  Lord  of  London  ?  is  there  aught  that  I  can 
grant  him  within  the  Pashalik  of  Karagholookoldour? 

^Dragoman  (growing  sulky  and  literal).  —  This  friendly  Englishman  —  this 
branch  of  Mudcombe  —  this  head-purveyor  of  Goldborough —  this  possible  police- 
man of  Bedfordshire^  is  recounting  his  adiievements,  and  the  nunU>er  of  his  titl«k 
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"  PatAo.  — The  end  of  hit  honours  is  more  distant  than  the  ends  of  the  Eartbt 
and  the  catalogue  of  his  glorious  deeds  is  brighter  than  the  firmament  of  Heaven ! 

**  Dragoman  (to  the  Traveller). — The  Pasha  congratulates  your  Exoelleney. 

'*  Traveller,  —  About  Goldborough  ?  The  deuce  he  does  I  —  but  1  want  to  get 
at  his  views,  in  relation  to  the  present  state  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  tell  him  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  have  met,  and  that  there  has  been  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
pledging  England  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Sultanas  dominions. 

**  Dragoman  (to  the  Pasha). — This  bryich  of  Mudcombe,  this  possible  policeman 
of  Bedfordshire,  informs  your  Highness  that  in  England  the  talking  houses  have 
met,  and  that  the  integrity  of  the  Sultan*s  dominions  has  been  assured  for  ever  snd 
ever,  by  a  speech  from  the  velvet  chair. 

"  PiMAa.  — Wonderful  chair  I  Wonderful  houses  1 — whirr  I  whirr  I  all  by  wheels 
-—whiz!  whiz!  all  by  steam  1— wonderful  chair!  wonderful  houses!  vrondeHul 
people !  —  whirr  1  whirr !  all  by  wheels !  —  whiz !  whiz  !  all  by  steam  I 

<<  Traveller  (to  the  Dragoman).  — What  does  tlie  Pasha  mean  by  that  whizsmg? 
he  does  not  mean  to  say,  does  be,  that  our  Government  will  ever  abandon  their 
pledges  to  the  Sultan  ? 

«<  Dragomtm,  —  No,  your  Excellency ;  but  he  says  the  English  talk  by  wheels, 
and  by  steam. 

<*  TVavc&r. — That's  an  ezaggeration ;  but  say  that  the  English  really  have  carried 
machinery  to  great  perfection ;  tell  the  Pasha  (he*ll  be  struck  with  that),  that  when- 
ever we  have  any  disturbances  to  put  down,  even  at  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
from  London,  we  can  send  troops  by  the  thousand  to  the  scene  of  action,  in  a  lev 
hours. 

**  DragamoH  (recovering  his  temper  and  freedom  of  speech).  —  His  Excellency, 
this  liord  of  Mudeombe,  observes  to  your  Highness,  that  whenever  the  Irish,  or 
the  French,  or  the  Indians  rebel  against  the  English,  whole  armies  of  soldiers,  and 
brigades  of  artillery,  are  dropped  into  a  mighty  chasm  called  Euston  Square,  and 
in  the  biting  of  a  cartridge  they  arise  up  again  in  Manchester,  or  Dublin,  or  Paris, 
or  Delhi,  and  utterly  exterminate  the  enemies  of  England  from  the  hee  of  the 
earth. 

**  Paeha.  —  I  know  it  —  I  know  all—  the  particulars  have  been  faithfully  related 
to  me,  and  my  mind  comprehends  locomotives.  The  armies  of  the  English  ride 
upon  the  vapours  of  boiling  cauldrons,  and  their  horses  are  flaming  coals  !— whirr! 
whirr  1  all  by  wheels  I  —  whiz  1  whiz  I  all  by  steam ! 

**  T^ravdler  (to  his  Dragoman). — I  wish  to  have  the  opinion  of  an  unprejudiced 
Ottoman  gentleman,  as  to  the  prospects  of  our  English  commerce  and  manufr^ 
tures ;  just  ask  the  Pasha  to  give  me  his  views  on  the  subject. 

**  PaeKa  (after  having  received  the  communication  of  the  Dragoman).  —  The 
ships  of  the  English  swarm  like  flies ;  their  printed  calicoes  cover  the  whole  earth, 
and  by  the  side  of  their  swords  the  blades  of  Damascus  are  blades  of  grass.  All 
India  is  but  an  item  in  the  ledger-books  of  the  Merchants,  whose  lumber-rooms  are 
filled  with  ancient  thrones  I— whirr  1  whirr  I  all  by  wheels !  —  whia  I  whiz  1  all  by 
steam  1 

.    "i^n^omaa.'^The  Pasha  compliments  the  cutlery  of  England,  and  also  the 
East  India  Company. 

**  Traveller. ^^The  Pasha's  right  about  the  cutlery,  (I  tried  my  scimitar  with  the 
common  officers*  swords  belonging  to  our  fellows  at  Malta,  and  they  cut  it  like  the 
leaf  of  a  novel).  Well  (to  the  Dragoman),  tell  the  Pasha  I  am  ezeeedin^y  giati- 
fied  to  find  that  he  entertains  such  a  high  opinion  oi  our  manufacturing  energy ; 
but  I  should  like  him  to  know,  though,  that  we  have  got  something  in  England 
besides  that.  Hiese  foreigners  are  always  fimcying  that  we  have  nothing  but  diipt» 
and  railways,  and  East  India  Companies ;  do  just  tell  the  Pasha  that  our  nirsl 
districts  deserve  his  attentioUt  and  that  even  within  the  last  two  hundred  yesn 
there  has  been  an  evident  improvement  in  the  culture  of  the  tuimp»  and  if  he  does 
not  take  any  interest  about  that,  at  all  events  you  can  explain  that  we  have  our 
virtues  in  the  country  — -  that  the  British  yeoman  is  still,  thank  God  1  the  British 
yeoman :  —  Oh  1  and,  by  the  by,  whilst  you  are  about  it,  you  may  aa  well  say  tbst 
we  are  a  truth-telling  people^  and,  like  the  Osmanlees*  are  fiutbful  in  the  ptkorm- 
tflkce  of  our  promises. 

**  Paeha  (after  hearing  the  Dragoman).— It  is  true,  it  is  true :  — >  tbroogb  all 
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Fertngfaistan  the  Englirii  are  foremost,  and  best;  for  the  Rusuani  are  drilled 
twine,  and  the  Germans  are  sleeping  bahes,  and  the  Italians  are  the  servants  of 
Songs,  and  the  French  are  the  sons  of  Newspapers,  and  the  Greeks  they  are  weavers 
of  lies,  but  the  English  and  the  Osmanlees  are  brothers  together  in  righteousness ; 
ibr  the  Osmanlees  believe  in  one  only  God,  and  cleave  to  the  Koran,  and  destroy 
idols ;  so  do  the  English  worship  one  God,  and  abominate  graven  images,  and  tell 
the  truth,  and  believe  in  a  book,  and  though  they  drink  the  juice  of  the  grape,  yet 
to  say  that  they  worship  their  prophet  as  God,  or  to  say  that  they  are  eaters  of 
pork,  these  are  lies, — lies  born  of  Greeks,  and  nursed  by  Jews  I 

**  DroffomoM,  —  The  Pasha  compliments  the  English. 

**  TntveUer  (rising).— .Well,  Fve  had  enough  of  this.  Tell  the  Pasha  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  him  for  his  hospitality,  and  still  more  for  his  kindness  in  furnish* 
ing  me  with  horses,  and  say  that  now  I  must  be  ofC 

*'  Ihsha  (after  hearing  the  Dragonuin,  and  standing  up  on  his  Divan).  — Proud 
are  the  sires,  and  blessed  are  the  dams  of  the  horses,  that  shall  carry  his  Excellency 
to  the  end  of  his  prosperous  journey. — May  the  saddle  beneath  him  glide  down  to 
the  gates  of  the  happy  city,  like  a  boat  swimming  on  the  third  river  of  Paradise. 
— May  he  sleep  the  steep  of  a  child,  when  his  friends  are  around  him,  and  the  while 
that  his  enemies  are  abroad,  may  his  eyes  flame  red  through  the  darkness  —  more 
red  than  the  eyes  of  ten  tigers  I     Farewell ! 

"  Dra^oiman,  —  The  Pasha  wishes  your  Excellency  a  pleasant  journey. 

**  So  ends  the  visit." 

The  author  visits  Constantinople,  and  could  hardly  avoid  speaking 
of  the  plague :  so  much  has  been  written  on  this  much  controverted 
question  ^ready,  that  we  presume  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  dwell 
on  the  subject,  and  therefore  has  said  little  about  it.    He  says :  — 

^  All  the  while  that  I  staid  at  Constantinople  the  Plague  was  prevailing,  but  not 
with  any  degree  of  violence ;  its  presence,  however,  lent  a  mysterious  and  exciting, 
though  not  very  pleasant  interest  to  my  first  knowledge  of  a  great  Oriental  city  ; 
it  gave  tone  and  colour  to  all  I  saw,  and  all  I  felt  —  a  tone  and  a  colour  sombre 
enough,  but  true,  and  well  befitting  the  dreary  monuments  of  past  power  and  splen- 
dour. With  all  that  is  most  truly  oriental  in  its  character,  the  Plague  is  associated ; 
it  dwells  with  the  faithful  in  the  holiest  quarters  of  their  city :  the  coats  and  the 
hats  of  Pera  are  held  to  be  nearly  as  innocent  of  infection  as  they  are  ugly  in  shape 
and  fiishion  ;  but  the  rich  furs,  and  the  costly  shawls,  the  broidered  slippers,  and 
the  gold-lculen  saddle-cloths — the  fragance  of  burning  aloes,  and  the  rich  aroma  of 
patchouli  —  these  are  the  signs  which  mark  the  familiar  home  of  Plague.  You  go 
out  from  your  imperious  London — the  centre  of  the  greatest  and  strongest  amongst 
all  earthly  dominions  —  you  go  out  thence,  and  travel  on  to  the  capital  of  an 
Eastern  Prince  —  you  find  but  a  waning  power,  and  a  faded  splendour,  that  in- 
clines you  to  laugh  and  mock ;  but  let  the  infernal  Angel  of  Plague  be  at  hand, 
and  he  more  mighty  than  armies  —  more  terrible  than  Suleyman  in  his  glory,  can 
restore  such  pomp  and  nuijesty  to  the  weakness  of  the  Imperial  walls,  that  if,  when 
HE  ig  there,  you  must  still  go  prying  amongst  the  shades  of  this  dead  Empire,  at 
least  you  will  tread  the  path  with  seemly  reverence  and  awe. 

**  It  is  the  firm  faith  of  almost  all  tlie  Europeans  living  in  the  East,  that  Plague 
is  conveyed  by  the  touch  of  infected  substances,  and  that  the  deadly  atoms  especially 
lurk  in  all  kinds  of  dotlies  and  furs :  it  is  held  safer  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  a 
man  sick  of  the  Plague,  and  even  to  come  in  contact  with  his  skin,  than  to  be 
touched  by  the  smallest  particle  of  woollen  or  of  thread  which  may  have  been 
within  the  reach  of  possible  infection.  If  this  notion  be  correct,  the  spread  of  the 
malady  must  be  materially  aided  by  the  observance  of  a  custom  which  prevails 
amongst  the  people  of  Stamboul :  when  an  Osmanlee  dies,  it  is  usual  to  cut  up  one 
of  his  dresses,  and  to  send  a  small  piece  of  it  to  each  of  his  friends,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  departed.  A  fiital  present  is  this,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Franks ; 
for  it  too  often  forces  the  living  not  merely  to  remember  the  dead  man,  but  to  follow 
and  bear  him  company. 

**  The  Europeans,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Plague,  if  they  are  forced  to 
venture  into  the  streeta,  will  carefully  avoid  the  touch  of  every  human  being  whom 
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they  past.  TWr  ccmduct,  in  thia  respect,  sbofws  them  strongly  in  eontnut  with  tb« 
<  true  believen ;  *  the  Moslem  staHu  on  serenely,  as  though  he  were  under  the  eye 
of  his  God,  and  were  *  equal  to  either  fate ; '  the  Franks  go  crou^tng  and  sUnking 
from  death,  and  some  (those  ehiefly  of  French  extraction)  will  fondly  strive  to  fence 
out  Destiny  with  shining  capes  of  oilskin  !  ** 

On  this  subject)  however,  we  may  take  occasion  to  mention  a  fact 
which  we  believe  is  not  generally  known,  and  which  we  state  on  good 
authority ;  and  that  is,  that  at  Alexandria,  to  which  port  bales  oi  all 
sorts  of  goods  are  imported  from  countries  and  districts  infected  with 
the  plague,  the  porters  who  are  employed  in  convcjring  the  goods  to 
the  warehouses,  in  which  process  they  must  necessarily  handle  them 
extensively,  are  less  subject  to  the  £sease  of  the  *^  plague"  than  all 
the  other  people  in  the  place ;  indeed,  that  the  porters  so  employed 
are  seldom  or  never  infected  with  it.  Still  this  does  not  prove  that 
the  disease  is  not  contagious ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  which  we 
leave  to  be  commented  on  by  those  more  specially  engaged  in  such 
inquiries. 

An  Ottoman  lady  has  often  been  described  before  by  numerous  tra- 
vellers in  the  East ;  but  we  doubt  if  she  has  ever  been  described  so 
well  and  so  graphically  as  in  the  following  picture :  — 

^  Painfully  struggling  against  the  ohstaclcs  to  progression  which  are  interposed 
by  the  many  folds  of  her  clumsy  drapery,  by  her  big  mud  boot^  and  especially  by 
her  two  pairs  of  slippers,  she  waddles  along  full  awkwardly  enough,  but  yet  there  is 
something  of  womanly  consciousness  in  the  very  labour  and  effort  with  which  she 
tugs  and  lifts  the  burthen  of  her  charms ;  she  is  closely  followed  by  her  women 
slaves.  Of  her  very  self  you  see  nothing,  except  the  dark,  luminous  eyes  that  stare 
against  your  fiuse,  and  the  tips  of  the  painted  fingers  depending  like  rose-buds  from 
out  of  the  blank  bastions  of  the  fortress.  She  turns  and  turns  again,  and  carefully 
glances  around  her  on  all  sides  to  see  that  she  is  safe  from  the  eyes  of  Mussulmans, 
and  then  suddenly  withdrawing  the  yashmak,  she  shines  upon  your  heart  and  soul 
with  all  the  pomp  and  might  of  her  beauty.  And  this,  which  so  dizzies  your  brain, 
is  not  the  light,  changeful  grace  which  leaves  you  to  doubt  whether  you  bare 
fallen  in  love  with  a  body,  or  only  a  soul ;  it  is  the  beauty  that  dwells  secure  in  the 
perfectness  of  hard,  downright  outlines,  and  in  the  glow  of  generous  colour.  Iliere 
IS  fire,  though,  too  —  high  courage,  and  fire  enough  in  the  untamed  mind,  or  spirit, 
or  whatever  it  is,  which  drives  Uie  breath  of  pride  through  those  scarcely  parted 
lips." 

The  language  —  and  especially  the  written  language  of  the  Turks, 
forms  one  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  their  civilisation ;  that 
iSy  so  far  as  their  civilisation  might  be  promoted  by  a  knowledge  of 
European  institutions  and  arts,  and  by  the  spread  of  European  litera- 
ture ;  for  the  world  is  changed  since  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  was  derived  from  the  East ;  it  is  now  to  be  imported  from 
the  West ;  and  this  revolution  of  empires,  as  well  physical  as  mental, 
gives  rise  to  thoughts  involving  many  and  serious  considerations.  — 
But  that  is  not  our  theme  at  present ;  we  return  to  our  book,  and  the 
language  of  the  Turks.     The  author  says :  — 

« I  troubled  myself  a  great  deal  with  the  Turkish  tongue^  and  gained  at  lait 
some  knowledge  of  its  structure :  it  is  enriched,  perhi4>s  overladen,  with  Penoaa 
and  Arabic  words,  which  have  been  imported  into  the  language  chiefly  fiir  the  por* 
pose  of  representing  sentiments,  and  religious  dogmas,  and  terms  of  art  and  losary, 
which  were  all  unknown  to  the  Tartar  ancestors  of  the  present  Osmanlees ;  but 
the  body  and  spirit  of  the  old  tongue  is  yet  alive,  and  the  smooth  words  of  the 
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shopkeeper  at  Constantmople  can  still  cany  understanding  to  the  ears  of  the  uo. 
Uraed  millions  who  rove  over  the  plains  of  Northern  Asia.  The  structure  of  the 
language,  especially  in  its  more  lengthy  sentences,  is  very  like  to  the  Latin ;  the 
subject- matters  are  slowly  and  patiently  enumerated,  without  disclosing  the  purpose 
of  the  speaker  until  be  reaches  the  end  of  his  sentence,  and  then  at  last  there  cornea 
the  clenching  word,  which  gives  a  meaning  and  connexion  to  all  that  has  gone 
before.  If  you  listen  at  all  to  speaking  of  this  kind,  your  attention,  rather  than  be 
suffered  to  flag,  must  grow  more  and  more  lively,  as  the  phrase  marches  on.'* 

Under  the  head  of  "Infidel  Smyrna,'*  the  author  gives  some  in- 
teresting descriptions  of  the  country,  and  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  inhabitants.  With  respect  to  the  Greek  Church  he  takes 
occasion  to  say  :  -^ 

**  I  think  that  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  Greeks 
has  been  occasioned,  in  great  measure,  by  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  their 
religion.  The  Greek  Church  has  animated  the  Muscovite  peasant,  and  inspired 
him  with  hopes  and  ideas,  which,  however  humble,  are  still  better  than  none  at  all ; 
but  the  faith,  and  the  forms,  and  the  strange  ecclesiastical  literature  which  act  so 
adtrantageously  upon  the  mere  clay  of  the  Russian  serf,  seem  to  hang  like  lead  upon 
the  ethereal  spirit  of  the  Greek.  Never,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  have  I  seen 
religious  performances  so  painful  to  witness  as  those  of  the  Greeks.  The  horror, 
hovever,  with  which  one  shudders  at  their  worship,  is  attributable,  in  some  meaF- 
sure,  to  the  mere  effect  of  costume.  In  all  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and  very  fre- 
quently, too,  in  the  kingdom  of  Otho,  the  Greeks  wear  turbans,  or  other  head- 
dresses, and  shave  their  heads,  leaving  only  a  rat's  tail  at  the  crown  of  their  head  : 
tbey  of  course  keep  themselves  covered  within  doors  as  well  as  abroad,  and  never 
remove  their  head-gear  merely  on  account  of  being  in  a  church ;  but  when  the 
Greek  stops  to  worship  at  his  proper  shrine,  then,  and  then  only,  he  always  un<- 
covers;  and  as  you  see  him  thus,  with  shaven  skull,  and  savage  tail  depending  from 
his  aown,  kissing  a  thing  of  wood  and  glass,  and  cringing  with  base  prostrations 
and  apparent  terror  before  a  miserable  picture,  you  see  superstition  in  a  shape 
which,  outwardly  at  least,  is  sadly  abject  and  repulsive. 

"  The  fasts,  too,  of  the  Greek  Cfiurch  produce  an  ill  effect  upon  the  character  of 
the  people,  for  they  are  not  a  mere  farce,  but  are  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
bring  about  a  real  mortification  of  the  flesh :  the  febrile  irritation  of  the  frame 
operating  in  conjunction  with  the  depression  of  the  spirits  occasioned  by  abstinence, 
will  so  fiir  answer  the  objects  of  the  rite  as  to  engender  some  religious  excitement ; 
but  this  is  of  a  morbid  and  gloomy  character,  and  it  seems  to  be  certain  that,  along 
with  the  increase  of  sanctity,  there  comes  a  fiercer  desire  for  the  perpetration  of 
<lark  crimes.  The  number  of  murders  committed  during  Lent  is  greater,  I  am 
told,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  A  man  under  the  influence  of  a  bean 
dietary  (for  this  is  the  principal  food  of  the  Greeks  during  their  ^ts)  will  be  in  an 
apt  humour  for  enriching  the  shrine  of  his  Saint,  and  passing  a  knife  through  his 
next  door  neighbour.  The  monies  deposited  upon  the  shrines  are  appropriated  by 
priesta ;  the  priests  are  manied  men,  and  have  fiimilies  to  provide  for ;  they  <  take 
the  good  with  the  bad,*  and  continue  to  recommend  fasts. 

*'  Then,  too,  the  Greek  Church  enjoins  her  followers  to  keep  holy  such  a  vast 
number  of  Saints*  days  as  practically  to  shorten  the  Uvea  of  the  people  very  mate- 
rially. I  believe  that  one-third  out  of  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  are  *  kept  holy,* 
or  rather  kept  $tupid,  in  honour  of  Uie  Saints.  No  great  portion  of  the  time  thus 
set  apait  is  spent  in  religious  exercises,  and  the  people  don*t  betake  themselves  to 
any  animating  pastime^  which  might  serve  to  strengthen  the  frame,  or  invigorate 
the  mind,  or  exalt  the  taste.  On  the  contrary,  the  Saints*  days  of  the  Greeks  in 
Smyrna  are  passed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sabbaths  of  well-behaved  Protestant 
housemaids  in  London ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  steady  and  serious  contemplation  of 
street  scenery.  The  men  perform  this  duty  at  the  doon  of  their  houses,  —  the 
women  at  the  windows,  which  the  custom  of  Greek  towns  has  so  decidedly  appro- 
priated to  them  as  the  proper  station  of  their  sex,  that  a  man  would  be  looked 
upon  as  utterly  effeminate  if  he  ventured  to  choose  that  situation  for  the  keeping  of 
the  Sainta*  days.     I  was  present  one  day  at  a  treaty  for  the  hire  of  some  apartmenta 
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At  Smyrnm,  which  wms  carried  on  between  CarrigahoU  and  the  Greek  woman  to 
whom  the  rooms  belonged.  CarrigahoU  objected  that  the  windows  commanded  no 
▼iew  of  the  street :  inunediately  the  brow  of  the  m^estic  matron  was  clouded, 
and,  with  all  the  scorn  of  a  Spartan  mother,  she  coolly  asked  Carrigabolt,  and 
said,  'Art  thou  a  tender  damsel,  that  thou  wouldest  ait  and  gaxe  from  win- 
dows ?  • " 

He  thinks  that  the  modem  Greek  sailor  forms  the  most  correct  type 
of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece :  — 

**  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  personal  freedom  of  these  sailors,  who  own  no  supe- 
riors except  those  of  their  own  choice,  is  as  like  as  may  be  to  that  of  their  sea-fiu-ing 
ancestors ;  and  even  in  their  mode  of  navigation,  they  have  admitted  no  such  an  entire 
change  as  you  would  suppose  probable:  it  is  true  that  they  have  so  far  availed  them- 
selves of  modem  discoveries  as  to  look  to  the  compass  instead  of  the  stars,  and  that 
they  have  superseded  the  immortal  Gods  of  their  forefathers  by  Sl  Nicholas  in  his 
glass  case,  but  they  are  not  yet  so  confident  either  in  their  needle,  or  their  Saint,  as 
to  love  an  open  sea,  and  they  still  hug  their  shores  as  fondly  as  the  Argonauu  of 
old.  Indeed  they  have  a  most  unsailor-like  love  for  the  land,  and  I  really  believe 
that,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  they  would  rather  have  a  rock-bound  coast  on  their  lee  than 
no  coast  at  all.  According  to  the  notions  of  an  English  seaman,  this  kind  of  navi- 
gation would  soon  bring  the  vessel  on  which  it  might  be  practised  to  an  evil  end. 
The  Greek,  however,  is  unaccountably  successful  in  escaping  the  consequences  of 
being  'jammed  in,*  as  it  is  called,  upon  a  lee  shore;  he  is  favoured,  I  suppose,  by 
the  nature  of  the  coast  along  which  he  sails,  especially  those  of  the  many  islancb 
through  which  he  threads  his  way  in  the  iEgean,  for  there  is  generally,  I  think, 
deep  water  home  to  the  very  cliffs,  and,  besides,  there  are  innumerable  coves  in 
which  the  dexterous  sailor,  who  knows  and  loves  the  land  so  well,  will  contrive  to 
iind  a  shelter. 

"  These  seamen,  like  their  forefathers,  rely  upon  no  winds  unlete  they  are  right 
a-stem  or  on  the  quarter :  they  rarely  ffo  on  a  wind  if  it  blows  at  all  fresh ;  and  if 
the  adverse  breeze  approaches  to  a  gale,  they  at  once  fumigate  St.  Nicholas,  and 
put  up  the  helm.  The  consequence  of  course  is,  that,  under  the  ever- varying  winds 
of  the  ^gean,  they  are  blown  about  in  the  most  whimsical  manner.  I  used  to 
think  that  Ulysses,  with  his  ten  years*  voyage,  had  taken  his  time  in  making  Ithacs; 
but  my  experience  in  Greek  navigation  soon  nuuie  me  understand  that  he  had,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  pretty  good  *  average  passage.* 

**  Such  are  now  the  mariners  of  the  ^gean :  free,  equal  amongst  themselves 
navigating  the  seas  of  their  forefathers  with  the  same  heroic,  and  yet  child-like 
spirit  of  venture,  the  same  half-trustfiil  reliance  upon  heavenly  aid,  they  are  tke 
liveliest  images  of  true  old  Greeks  that  time  and  the  new  religion  have  spared 
to  US.** 

He  found,  that  in  the!  family  of  the  Greek  vice-consul  at  Cyprus, 
the  names  of  ancient  heroes  and  sages  were  preserved,  which  had 
rather  a  droll  effect  in  their  modern  representatives:  these  vppd' 
latives,  it  is  to  be  observed,  were  given  to  the  children  traditionaUj, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  any  thought  of  exalting  their  per- 
sonal importance  by  the  addition  of  high-sounding  handles  to  their 
patronymics. 

«'Themistocles,  my  love,  don't  fight.'— *AIcibiades,  can't  you  sit  still?*— 
'  Socrates,  put  down  the  cup.*—*  Oh,  fie  !  Aspasia,  don't.  Oh  1  don*t  be  naughty !' 
It  is  true  that  the  names  were  pronounced  Socrahtie,  Aspahsie  —  that  is,  according 
to  accent,  and  not  according  to  quantity ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  scarcdy  now  to  be 
doubted  that  they  were  so  sounded  in  ancient  times.** 

The  eighth  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  d<»scription  of  that  remarkaWo 
and  most  eccentric  person,  Lady  Hester  Stanho{>c;  and  it  contains 
much  that  is  really  interesting,  and,  which  is  of  mon^  importance 
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when  the  private  history  of  individuals  is  in  question,  bearing  the 
marks  of  truth ;  but  as  we  should  spoil  the  chapter  by  dividing  it, 
and  as  it  is  too  long  to  extract  entire,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
book  itself,  which  we  can  assure  him  will  afford  him  abundant  enter* 
tainment 

The  whole  of  the  author^s  description  of  the  "  Holy  Land,"  is  very 
interesting ;  but  as  we  have  not  room  for  quotations  from  all  parts  of 
tbe  work,  we  pass  on  to  his  description  of  "  The  Dead  Sea : "  — 

At  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  says,  '^  I  caught 
a  first  sight  of  its  dismal  face :"  ~ 

**  I  irent  orit  and  came  near  to  those  waters  of  Death :  they  stretched  deeply 
into  the  southern  desert,  and  before  me,  and  all  around,  as  far  away  as  the  eye 
could  follow,  blank  hills  piled  high  over  hills,  pale,  yellow,  and  naked,  walled  up 
in  her  tomb  for  ever,  the  dead  and  damned  Gomorrah.  There  was  no  fly  that 
bummed  in  the  forbidden  air,  but,  instead,  a  deep  stillness  —  no  grass  grew  from 
the  earth— no  weed  peered  through  the  void  sand,  but,  in  mockery  of  all  life,  there 
were  trees  borne  down  by  Jordan  in  some  ancient  flood,  and  these  grot^quely 
planted  upon  the  forlorn  shore,  spread  out  their  grim  skeleton  arms,  all  scorched 
aod  charred  to  blackness  by  the  heats  of  the  long,  silent  years.** 

Having  a  curiosity,  we  suppose,  to  know  how  he  woidd  feel  in  a 
crystallised  state,  he  bathed  in  its  bitter  waters :  — 

**  I  bathed  in  the  Dead  Sea.  The  ground  covered  by  the  water  sloped  so  gradu- 
ally, that  I  was  not  only  forced  to  *  sneak  in,*  but  to  walk  through  the  water  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  before  I  could  get  out  of  my  depth.  When  at  last  I  was  able 
to  attempt  to  dive,  the  salts  held  in  solution  made  my  eyes  smart  so  sharply,  that 
the  pain  which  J  thus  suffered,  acceding  to  the  weakness  occasioned  by  want  of 
food,  made  me  giddy  and  &int  for  some  moments,  but  I  soon  grew  better.  I  knew 
beforehand  the  impossibility  of  sinking  in  this  buoyant  water,  but  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  1  could  not  swim  at  my  accustomed  pace ;  my  legs  and  feet  were  lifted 
so  high  and  dry  out  of  the  lake  that  my  stroke  was  baffled,  and  I  found  myself 
kicking  against  the  thin  air,  instead  of  the  dense  fluid  upon  which  I  was  swimming. 
The  water  is  perfectly  bright  and  clear  :  its  taste  detestable.  After  finishing  my 
attempts  at  swimming  and  diving,  I  took  some  time  in  regaining  the  shore,  and 
before  I  began  to  dress,  I  found  that  the  sun  had  already  evaporated  the  water 
which  clung  to  me,  and  that  my  skin  was  thickly  encrusted  with  salts.** 

The  passage  of ''  The  Jordan  "  is  interesting  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  inhabitants  assisting  our  author  to  pass  the  river  by  the  same 
simple  and  ingenious  means  which  history  tells  us  was  practised  in 
the  same  countries  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  in  Xenophon's 
famous  **  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand : " — 

**  The  Council  now  broke  up,  and  most  of  the  men  rushed  madly  towards  me» 
and  overwhelmed  me  with  vehement  gratulations ;  they  caressed  my  boots  with 
much  affection,  and  my  hands  were  severely  kissed. 

*'  The  Arabs  now  went  to  work  in  right  earnest  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  river. 
They  h&d  brought  with  them  a  great  number  of  the  skins  which  they  use  for  carry- 
ing water  in  tbe  desert :  these  they  filled  with  air,  and  fastened  several  of  them  to 
small  boughs  which  they  cut  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  this  way  they  con- 
structed a  raft  not  more  than  about  four  feet  square,  but  rendered  buoyant  by  the 
inflated  skins  which  supported  it.  On  this  a  portion  of  my  baggage  was  placed, 
and  was  firmly  tied  to  it  by  the  cords  used  on  my  pack-saddles.  The  little  raft, 
with  its  weighty  cargo,  was  then  gently  lifted  into  the  water,  and  I  had  the  satis- 
faction to  sec  that  it  floated  well. 

^  Twelve  of  the  Arabs  now  stripped,  and  tied  inflated  skins  to  their  loins :  six  of 
tbe  men  w^nt  down  into  tlie  river,  got  in  front  of  the  little  raft,  and  pulled  it  off  a 
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fexr  feet  from  the  bank.  The  other  six  then  dashed  into  the  ttresm  vith  loud 
shouts,  and  swam  along  after  the  raft,  pushing  from  behind.  Off  went  the  craft  in 
capital  style  at  first,  for  the  stream  was  easy  on  the  eastern  side ;  but  I  saw  that 
the  tug  was  to  come,  for  the  main  torrent  swept  round  in  a  bend  near  the  western 
bank  of  the  river. 

"  The  old  men,  with  their  long  gray,  grisly  beards,  stood  shouting  and  ehceringi 
praying  and  commanding.  At  length  the  nrft  entered  upon  the  difficult  part  of  its 
course ;  the  whirling  stream  seized  and  twisted  it  about,  and  then  bore  it  rapidly 
downwards ;  the  swimmers  fiagged,  and  seemed  to  be  beat  in  the  struggle.  But 
now  the  old  men  on  the  bank,  with  their  rigid  arms  uplifted  straight,  sent  forth 
a  cry  and  a  shout  that  tore  the  wide  air  into  tatters,  and  then,  to  make  their  uipng 
yet  more  strong,  they  shrieked  out  the  dreadful  syllables,  <*brahim  Pasha  1*  The 
swimmers,  one  moment  before  so  blown  and  so  weary,  found  lungs  to  answer  the 
cry,  and,  shouting  back  the  name  of  their  great  destroyer,  they  dashed  on  through 
the  torrent,  and  bore  the  raft  in  safety  to  the  western  bank. 

"  Afterwards  the  swimmers  retunicd  with  tlie  raft,  and  attached  to  it  the  rest  of 
my  baggage.  I  took  my  seat  upon  the  top  of  the  cargo,  and  the  raft,  thus  laden, 
passed  the  river  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  struggle  as  before.  The  skins, 
however,  not  being  perfectly  air-tight,  had  lost  a  great  part  of  their  buoyancy,  so 
that  I,  as  well  as  the  luggage  that  passed  on  this  last  voyage,  got  wet  in  the  waters 
of  Jordan.  The  raft  could  not  be  trusted  for  another  trip,  and  the  rest  of  my  party 
passed  the  river  in  a  different  and  (for  them)  much  safer  way.  Inflated  skins  were 
fastened  to  their  loins,  and,  thus  supported,  they  were  tugged  across  by  Arabs 
swimming  on  either  side  of  them.  The  horses  and  mules  were  thrown  into  the 
water,  and  forced  to  swim  over ;  the  poor  beasts  had  a  hard  struggle  for  their  lives 
in  that  swift  stream,  and  I  thought  that  one  of  the  horses  would  have  been  drowned 
for  he  was  too  weak  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  western  bank,  and  the  stream  bore 
him  down.  At  last,  however,  he  swam  back  to  the  side  from  which  he  had  come. 
Before  dark  all  had  passed  the  river  except  this  one  horse  and  old  Shereef.  He, 
poor  fellow,  was  shivering  on  the  eastern  bank,  for  his  dread  of  the  passage  was  so 
great,  that  he  delayed  it  as  long  as  he  could  ;  and  at  last  it  became  so  dark,  that  be 
was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  morning. 

**  I  lay  that  night  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  at  a  little  distance  from  me 
the  Arabs  kindled  a  fire,  round  which  they  sat  in  a  circle.  They  were  made  roost 
savagely  happy  by  the  tobacco  with  which  I  had  supplied  them,  and  they  soon  de- 
termined that  the  whole  night  should  be  one  smoking  festival.  The  poor  fcllovs 
had  only  a  cracked  bowl,  without  any  tube  at  all ;  but  this  morsel  of  a  pipe  they 
passed  round  from  one  to  the  other,  allowing  to  each  a  fixed  number  of  wbifi.  In 
that  way  they  passed  the  whole  night.** 

The  feelings  cherished  by  Christian  people  towards  the  Holj  City 
are  felicitously  contrasted  with  the  incongruous  ideas  suggested  by  the 
actual  state  of  those  venerated  sites :  — 

*<  A  Protestant,  familiar  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  ignorant  of  tradition,  and 
the  geography  of  Modern  Jerusalem,  finds  himself  a  good  deal  *  mazed*  when  he 
first  looks  for  the  sacred  sites.  The  Holy  Sepulchre  is  not  in  a  field  without  the 
walls,  but  in  the  midst  and  in  the  best  part  of  the  town,  under  the  roof  of  the  greit 
Church  which  I  have  been  talking  about :  it  is  a  handsome  tomb,  of  oblong  form, 
partly  subterranean,  and  partly  above  ground ;  and  closed  in  on  all  sides,  except 
the  one  by  which  it  i»  entered.  You  descend  into  the  interior  by  a  few  steps,  and 
there  find  an  altar  with  burning  tapers.  This  is  the  spot  which  is  held  in  greater 
sanctity  than  any  other  at  Jerusalem.  When  you  have  seen  enough  of  it,  yoo  fcel 
perhaps  weary  of  the  busy  crowd,  and  inclined  for  a  gallop :  you  ask  your  Drago- 
man whether  there  will  be  time  before  sunset  to  procure  horses  and  take  a  ride  to 
Mount  Calvary.  Mount  Calvary,  Signor  ?  —  eccolo  !  it  is  t^tuirs  —  ta  At  frst 
floor.  In  effect  you  ascend,  if  I  remember  rightly,  just  thirteen  steps,  and  then 
you  are  shown  the  now  golden  sockets  in  which  the  crosses  of  our  Lord  and  the 
two  thieves  were  fixed.  All  this  Is  startling ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  city  having 
gathered  round  the  Sepulchre,  which  is  the  main  point  of  interest,  has  cKpt  north- 
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vsrd,  and  thus,  in  f^re^t  measare,  are  occasioned  the  maoy  geographical  surprise* 
wliieh  pusiia  the  •  Bible  Christian.*" 

Again:  — 

"If  you  stay  in  the  Holy  City  long  enough  to  fall  into  anything  like  regular 
babits  of  amusement  and  occupation,  and  to  become,  in  short,  for  the  time,  *  a  man 
about  town '  at  Jerusalem,  you  will  necessarily  lose  the  enthusiasm  which  you  may 
hiTe  felt  when  you  trod  the  sacred  soil  for  the  first  time,  and  it  will  then  seem 
almost  strange  to  you  to  find,  yourself  so  thoroughly  surrounded  in  all   your 

daily  pursuits  by  the  sights  and  sounds  of  religion.     Your  hotel  is  a  monastery 

jour  rooms  are  cells  —  the  landlord  is  a  stately  al)bot,  and  the  waiters  are  hooded 

monks.     If  you  walk  out  of  the  town  you  find  yourself  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 

or  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  on  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel.     If  you  mount 

your  horse  and  extend  your  rambles,  you  will  be  guided  to  the  wilderness  of  St 

John,  or  the  birthplace  of  our  Saviour.     Your  club  is  the  great  Church  of  the 

Holy  Sepulchre,  where  ererylxMly  meets  everybody  every  day.     If  you  lounge 

through  the  town,  your  Bond  Street  is  the  Via  Dolorosa,  and  the  objeet  of  your 

liopeien  affections  is  some  maid  or  matron  all  forlorn,  and  sadly  shrouded  in  her 

pilgrim's  robe.     If  you  would  hear  music,  it  must  be  the  chanting  of  friars  —  if 

you  look  at  pictures,  you  see  Virgins  with  mis-foreshortened  arms,  or  devils  out  of 

drawing,  or  angels  tumbling  up  the  skies  in  impious  perspective.     If  you  would 

make  any  purchases,  you  mutt  go  again  to  the  church  doors,  and  when  you  inquire 

fur  the  manufactures  of  the  place,  you  find  that  they  consist  of  double-blessed 

beads,  and  sanctified  shells.     These  lost  are  the  favourite  tokens  which  the  pilgrims 

carry  oflf  with  them :  the  shell  is  graveu,  or  rather  scratched,  on  the  white  side 

with  a  rude  drawing  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  of  the  Crucifixion,  or  some  other 

scriptural  subject ;  and  having  passed  this  stage,  it  goes  into  tlie  hands  of  a  priest ; 

by  him  it  is  subjected  to  some  process  for  rendering  it  efficacious  against  the 

acbemes  of  our  ghostly  enemy.     The  manufiicture  is  then  complete,  and  is  deemed 

to  be  fit  for  use. 

"  The  village  of  Bethlehem  lies  prettily  couched  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  The 
sanctuary  is  m  subterranean  (pvtto,  and  is  committed  to  the  joint-guardianship  of 
the  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  who  vie  with  each  other  in  adorning  it. 
Beneath  an  altar  gorgeously  decorated,  and  lit  with  everlasting  fires,  there  stands 
the  low  slab  of  stone  which  marks  the  holy  site  of  the  Nativity  ;  and  near  to  this 
is  a  hollow  aeooped  out  of  the  living  rock.  Here  the  infant  .lesus  was  laid.  Near 
the  spot  of  the  Nativity  is  the  rock  against  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  leaning, 
when  she  presented  her  babe  to  the  adoring  shepherds. 

**  Many  of  those  Protestants  who  are  accustomed  to  despise  tradition,  consider 
that  this  aanetuary  is  altogether  unscriptural  ->  that  a  grotto  is  not  a  stable,  and  that 
niangers  are  made  of  wood.  It  is  perfectly  true,  however,  that  the  many  grottos 
and  caves  which  are  found  among  the  rocks  of  Judea  were  formerly  used  for  the 
reception  of  cattle  ;  they  are  so  used  at  this  day :  I  have  myself  seen  grottos  ap* 
propriatad  to  this  purpose." 

Preparing  for  the  Desert :  — 

*<  In  a  couple  of  days  I  was  ready  to  start.  The  way  of  providing  for  the  passage 
of  the  Desert  is  this:  there  is  an  agent  in  the  town  who  keeps  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  some  of  the  desert  Arabs  that  are  hovering  within  a  day's  journey  of  the 
place.  A  party  of  these,  upon  being  guaranteed  against  seisure,  or  other  ill-treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  governor,  come  into  the  town,  bringing  with  them  the 
number  of  camels  which  you  require,  and  then  they  stipulate  for  a  certain  sum  to 
take  you  to  the  place  of  your  destination  in  a  given  time.  The  agreement  which 
they  thus  enter  into  includes  a  safe-conduct  through  their  country,  as  well  as  thf 
hire  of  the  camels.  According  to  the  contract  made  with  me,  I  was  to  reach 
Cairo  within  ten  days  firora  the  commencement  of  the  journey.  I  had  four  camels ; 
one  for  my  baggage,  one  for  each  of  my  servants,  and  one  for  myself.  Four  Arabs, 
the  owners  of  the  camels,  came  with  me  on  foot.  My  stores  were  a  small  soldier's 
tent,  two  bags  of  dried  bread  brought  firom  the  convent  at  Jerusalem,  and  a  couple 
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of  bottles  of  wine  from .  the  same  oouree^  two  gosi-skiiu  filled  with  water,  ta^ 
sugar,  a  cold  tongue,  and  (of  all  things  in  the  world)  a  jar  of  Irish  butter,  wUeh 
Mysseri  had  purchased  from  some  merchant.  There  was  also  a  small  sack  of  char- 
coal, for  the  greater  part  of  the  desert  through  which  we  were  to  paas  is  destitute 
of  fuel. 

**  The  camel  kneels  to  receive  her  load,  and  for  a  while  she  will  allow  the  packing 
to  go  on  with  ulent  resignation,  but  when  she  begins  to  suspect  that  her  master  is 
putting  more  than  a  just  burthen  upon  her  poor  hump,  she  turns  round  her  supple 
neck,  and  looks  sadly  upon  the  increasing  load,  and  then  gently  remonstrates  against 
the  wrong  with  the  sigh  of  a  patient  wife ;  if  sighs  will  not  move  you,  she  b^ins 
to  weep ;  you  soon  learn  to  pity,  and  soon  to  love  her,  for  the  sake  <^  her  gentle 
and  womanish  ways. 

«<  You  cannot,  of  course,  put  an  English  or  any  other  riding  saddle  upon  the 
back  of  the  camel,  but  your  quilt,  or  carpet,  or  whatever  you  carry  for  the  purpose 
of  lying  on  at  night,  is  folded,  and  fastened  on  to  the  pack-saddle  upon  the  top  of 
the  hump ;  and  on  this  you  ride,  or  rather  sit  You  sit  as  a  man  sits  on  a  chair 
when  he  sits  astride  and  (aces  the  back  of  it.  I  made  an  improvement  on  this 
plan  :  I  had  my  English  stirrups  strapped  on  to  the  cross  bars  of  the  paek-saddle, 
and  thus,  by  gaining  rest  for  my  dangling  legs,  and  gaining,  too^  the  power  of 
varying  my  position  more  easily  than  I  could  otherwise  have  done*  I  added  very 
much  to  my  comfort.     Don't  forget  to  do  as  I  did.** 

Charming  simplicitj  of  the  Arabs  in  respect  to  robbing  and  cheat* 
ing:  — 

**  It  had  been  arransed  with  my  Arabs  that  they  were  to  bring  with  them  all  the 
food  which  they  would  want  for  themselves  during  the  passage  of  the  Desert;  but 
as  we  rested  at  the  end  of  the  first  day*s  journey,  by  the  side  of  an  Arab  eneanp- 
ment,  my  camel-men  found  all  that  they  required  for  that  night  in  the  tents  of  their 
own  brethren.     On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  however,  just  before  we  hsd 
encamped  for  the  night,  my  four  Arabs  came  to  Dtbemetri,  and  formally  announced 
that  they  had  not  brought  with  them  one  atom  of  food,  and  that  they  looked  en^ 
tirely  to  my  supplies  for  their  daily  bread.     This  was  awkward  intelligenee;  we 
were  now  just  two  days  deep  in  the  Desert,  and  I  had  brought  with  me  no  more 
bread  than  might  be  reasonably  required  for  myself  and  my  European  attendants; 
I  believed  at  the  moment  (for  it  seemed  likely  enough)  that  the  men  had  really 
mistaken  the  terms  of  the  arrangement,  and  feeling  that  the  bore  of  being  put  upon 
half-rations  would  be  a  less  evil  (and  even  to  myself  a  less  incouTenienoe)  than  the 
starvation  of  my  Arabs,  I  at  once  told  Dtbemetri  to  assure  them  thai  my  bread 
should  be  equally  shared  with  all.     Dtbemetri,  however,  did  not  approve  of  this 
concession ;  be  assured  me  quite  positively  that  the  Ambs  thoroughly  understood 
the  agreement,  and  that  if  they  were  now  without  food,  they  had  wilAiUy  brought 
themselves  into  this  strait,  for  the  wretched  purpose  of  bettering  their  bargain, 
by  the  value  of  a  few  paras'  worth  of  bread.     This  suggestion  made  me  look  at  the 
affiiir  in  a  new  light.     I  should  have  been  glad  enough  to  put  up  with  the  slight 
privation  to  which  my  concession  would  subject  me,  and  could  have  borne  to  wit- 
ness the  semi-starvation  of  poor  Dtbemetri  with  a  fine,  philosophical  calm,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  scheme,  if  scheme  it  were,  had  something  of  audacity  in  it, 
and  was  well  enough  calculated  to  try  the  extent  of  mj  softness :  I  well  knew  the 
danger  of  allowing  such  a  trial  to  result  in  a  conclusion  that  I  was  one  who  might 
be  easily  managed ;  and,  therefore,  after  thoroughly  satisfying  myself,  from  Dthe> 
metri's  clear  and  repeated  assertions,  that  the  Arabs  haid  really  understood  the 
arrangement,  I  determined  that  they  should  not  now  violate  it  by  taking  advantage 
of  my  position  in  the  midst  of  their  big  Desert ;  so  I  desired  Dtbemetri  to  tell 
them  that  they  should  touch  no  bread  of  mine.     We  stopped,  and  the  tent  wss 
pitched ;  the  Arabs  came  to  me,  and  prayed  loudly  for  bread :  I  refused  them. 

•••Then  we  die!* 

•'•  God's  will  be  done  t' 

••  I  gave  the  Arabs  to  understand  that  I  regretted  their  perishing  by  hmiger,  but 
that  1  should  bear  this  calmly,  like  any  other  misfortune  not  my  own ;  tbst,  in 
fhort,  I  was  happily  resigned  to  their  fote.     The  men  would  have  talked  a  gnat 
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deal,  but  they  were  under  the  diauhrantage  of  addressing  me  through  a  hostile  in- 
terpreter :  they  looked  bard  upon  my  &ee,  but  they  found  no  hope  there ;  so  at 
Ust  they  retired,  as  they  pretended,  to  lay  them  down  and  die* 

**  In  about  ten  minutes  from  this  time  I  found  that  the  Arabs  were  busily  cook- 
ing their  bread  1  Their  pretence  of  having  brought  no  food  was  false,  and  was 
only  inTented  for  the  purpose  of  saving  it.  They  had  a  good  bag  of  meal,  which 
they  bad  contrived  to  stow  away  under  the  baggage,  upon  one  of  the  camels,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  escape  notice.  In  Europe,  the  detection  of  a  scheme  like  this 
vould  have  oocanoned  a  disagreeable  feeling  between  the  master  and  the  delin- 
qaent,  bot  you  would  no  more  recoil  from  an  Oriental  on  account  of  a  matter  of 
this  sort,  than  in  England  you  would  reject  a  horse  that  had  tried  and  failed  to 
throw  you.  Indeed,  I  felt  quite  good-humouredly  towards  my  Arabs,  because  they 
bad  so  woliilly  &iled  in  their  wretched  attempt,  and  because,  as  it  turned  out,  I 
had  done  what  was  right :  they,  too,  poor  fellows,  evidently  began  to  like  me  im- 
mensely, on  account  of  the  hard-heartedness  which  had  enabled  me  to  baffle  their 
scheme." 

But  thonghy  according  to  the  author's  account,  these  Arabs,  or  this 
dass  of  them  at  least,  are  great  rascals,  it  is  exceedingly  satisfactory 
for  them  to  feel  that  they  bake  their  bread  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  m  the  days  of  Mahomet :  — 

''The  Arabs  adhere  to  those  ancestral  principles  of  bread-baking  which  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  ages.  The  very  first  baker  that  ever  lived  must 
have  done  his  work  exactly  as  the  Arab  does  at  this  day.  He  takes  some  meal,  and 
holds  it  out  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands,  whilst  his  comrade  pours  over  it  a  few  drops 
of  water ;  he  then  mashes  up  the  moistened  flour  into  a  paste,  which  he  pulls  into 
nnsil  pieces,  and  thmsts  into  the  embers.  His  way  of  baking  exactly  resembles 
the  craft  or  mystery  of  roasting  chesnuts,  as  practised  by  children :  tfiere  is  the 
nme  prudence  and  circumspection  in  choosing  a  good  berth  for  the  morsel  —  the 
same  enterprise  and  self*sacrificing  valour  in  pulling  it  out  with  the  fingers,** 

A  sunshiny  day  in  the  Desert :  -^ 

**  As  long  aa  you  are  journeying  in  the  interior  of  the  Desert,  you  have  no  par- 
ticular point  to  make  for  as  your  resting-place.     The  endless  sands  yield  nothing 
small  stunted  shrubs ;  even  these  fail  after  the  first  two  or  three  days,  and  from  that 
time  you  pasa  over  broad  plains  —  you  pass  over  newly>reared  hills  —  you  pass 
through  valleys  that  the  storm  of  the  last  week  has  dug,  and  the  hills  and  the  val- 
leys are  sand,  sand,  sand,  still  sand,  and  only  sand,  and  sand,  and  sand  again.     The 
earth  is  so  aamely,  that  your  eyes  turn  towards  heaven  —  towards  heaven,  I  mean, 
in  the  sense  of  sky.     You  look  to  the  Sun,  for  he  is  your  task-master,  and  by  him 
you  know  the  measure  of  the  work  that  you  have  done,  and  the  measure  of  the 
vork  that  remains  for  you  to  do.     He  comes  when  you  strike  your  tent  in  the 
early  morning;   and  then,  for  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  as  you  move  forward 
on  your  camel,  he  stands  at  your  near  side,  and  makes  you  know  that  the  whole 
day's  toil  b  before  you.     Then,  for  a  while,  and  a  long  while,  you  see  him  no 
more,  for  you  are  veiled,  and  shrouded,  and  dare  not  look  upon  the  greatness  of  his 
glory ;  but  you  know  where  he  strides  over  head,  by  the  touch  of  his  flaming 
sword.     No  words  are  spoken  ;  but  your  Arabs  moan,  your  camels  sigh,  your  skin 
glows,  your  shoulders  ache, — and,  for  sights,  you  see  the  pattern  and  the  web  of  the 
•ilk  that  veils  your  eyes,  and  the  glare  of  the  outer  light     Time  labours  on  —  your 
skin  glows,  anci  your  shoulders  ache,  your  Arabs  moan,  your  camels  sigh,  and  you  see 
the  same  pattern  in  the  silk,  and  the  same  glare  of  light  beyond ;  but  conquering  Time 
marchea  on,  and  by  and  by  the  descending  Sun  has  compassed  the  Heaven,  and  now 
softly  touehes  your  right  arm,  and  throws  your  lank  shadow  over  the  sand,  right 
along  cto  the  way  for  Persia.    Then,  again,  you  look  upon  his  face,  for  his  power  is 
all  veiled  in  his  beauty,  and  the  redness  of  flames  has  become  the  redness  of  roses — 
the  fair,  wavy  cloud  that  fled  in  the  morning  now  comes  to  his  sight  once  more  — 
comes  blushing,  yet  still  comes  on  —  comes  burning  with  blushes,  yet  hastens,  and 
clings  to  his  s^." 
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Oar  traveller  meets  a  countryman  in  the  Desert.  The  description 
of  the  meeting,  or  rather  of  the  passing,  is  so  cnrionslj  illnstrative  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English  people,  and  so  mighty 
comical  withal,  that  we  transcribe  the  passage  entire :  -^ 

**  I  can  understand  the  sort  of  amazement  of  the  Orientals  at  the  leaiitiDcss  of 
the  retinue  with  which  an  Englishman  passes  the  Desert,  for  I  was  somewhat 
struck  myself  when  I  saw  one  of  my  countrymen  making  his  way  aerosa  ttie  witder- 
ness  in  this  simple  style.  At  first  there  was  a  mere  moving  speck  in  the  bori«m ; 
my  party,  of  course,  became  all  alive  with  eicitement,  and  there  were  many  sur- 
mises. Soon  it  appeared  that  three  laden  camels  were  approaching,  and  that  two 
of  them  carried  riders :  in  a  little  while  we  saw  that  one  of  the  riders  wore  the 
European  dress,  and  at  last  the  travellers  were  pronounced  to  be  an  English  gen- 
tleman and  his  servant ;  by  their  side  there  was  a  couple,  I  think,  of  Arabs  on  foot, 
and  this  was  the  whole  party. 

**  You,  —  you  love  sailing,  —  in  returning  from  a  cruise  to  the  English  coast,  you 
see  often  enough  a  fisherman's  humble  boat  far  away  from  all  shores,  with  an  ugly, 
black  sky  above,  and  an  angry  sea  beneath  ;  ~-yoa  watch  the  grisly  old  noan  at  the 
helm,  carrying  his  crafi  with  strange  skill  through  the  turmoil  of  waters^  and  the 
boy,  supple-Umbed,  yet  weather-worn  already,  and  with  steady  eyes  that  look 
through  the  blast,  —  you  see  him  understanding  commandments  (rota  the  jerk  of 
his  father's  white  eyebrow,  —  now  belaying,  and  now  letting  go,  —  now  scrunching 
himself  down  into  mere  ballast,  or  baling  oat  Death  with  a  pipkin.  Stale  enough 
is  the  sight,  and  yet,  w^en  I  see  it,  I  always  stare  anew,  and  with  a  kind  of  Titaiiic 
•exultation,  because  that  a  poor  boat,  with  the  brain  of  a  nun  and  the  hands  of  a 
boy  on  board,  can  match  herself  so  bravely  against  black  Heaven  and  Ocean :  well, 
ao  when  you  have  travelled  for  days  and  days  over  an  Eastern  Desert,  without 
meeting  the  likeness  of  a  human  being,  and  then  at  last  see  an  English  dioodog- 
jacket  and  his  servant  come  listlessly  slouching  along  from  out  of  the  forwud 
horizon,  you  stare  at  the  wide  unproporlion  between  this  slender  company  and  the 
boundless  plains  of  sand  through  which  they  are  keeping  their  way. 

"  This  Englishman,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  a  military  man  returning  to  bis 
country  from  India,  and  crossing  the  Desert  at  this  part  in  order  to  go  through 
Palestine.     As  for  me,  I  had  come  pretty  straight  from  England,  and  so  here  ve 
met  in  the  wilderness  at  about  half  way  from  our  respective  starting  points.     As 
we  approached  each  other,  it  became  with  me  a  question  whether  we  should  speak. 
I  thought  it  likely  that  the  stranger  would  accost  me,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  domg 
EO,  I  was  quite  ready  to  be  as  sociable  and  chatty  as  I  couM  be,  aeoording  to  my 
nature ;  but  still  I  could  not  think  of  any  thing  particular  that  I  had  to  siy  to  him. 
Of  course,  among  cirilised  people,  the  not  having  anything  to  say  is  no  ezeuse  st 
all  for  not  speaking ;  but  I  was  shy,  and  indolent,  and  I  felt  no  great  wirii  to  stop 
and  talk  like  a  morning  visitor,  in  the  midst  of  those  broad  solitudes.     Tlie  tra- 
veller, perhaps,  felt  as  I  did,  for,  except  that  we  lifted  our  hands  to  our  caps,  and 
waved  our  arms  in  courtesy,  we  passed  each  other  as  if  we  had  passed  in  Bond 
Street.     Our  attendants,  however,  were  not  to  be  cheated  of  the  deligfa^tbat  they 
felt  in  speaking  to  new  listeners,  and  hearing  fresh  voices  once  more.    The  masteiSi 
therefore,  had  no  sooner  passed  each  other,  than  their  respective  servants  quietly 
stopped  and  entered  into  conversation.     As  soon  as  my  camel  found  that  her  com- 
panions were  not  following  her,  she  caught  the  social  feeling,  and  refused  to  go  on. 
I  felt  the  absurdity  of  the  situation,  and  determined  to  accost  tfie  stranger,  S  only 
to  avoid  the  awkwardness  of  remaining  stuck  fiut  in  the  Desert  whilst  our  serrsots 
were  amusing  themselves.     With  thb  intent  I  turned  round  my  eam^     I  fiHisd 
that  the  gallant  officer,  who  had  passed  me  by  about  tSiirty  or  forty  yards,  was  ei- 
actly  in  the  same  predicament  as  myself.     I  put  my  now  willing  eamel  in  motioo, 
and  rode  up  towards  the  stranger,  who,  seeing  this,  followed  my  example,  and  esise 
forward  to  meet  me.     He  was  the  first  to  speak  :  he  was  much  too  eourteoos  to 
address  me  as  if  he  admitted  the  possibility  of  my  wishing  to  accost  him  from  soy 
feeling  of  mere  sociability,  or  civilian-like  love  of  vain  talk ;  on  the  contrary,  be  at 
once  attributed  my  advances  to  a  laudable  wish  of  acquiring  statistical  infornutiofl ; 
and,  accordingly,  when  we  got  up  within  speaking  distance,  he  saidL  <  I  dare  say  yso 
wish  to  know  how  the  plague  b  going  on  at  Cairo? '  and  then  be  west  on  tossy. 
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be  r^retted  tluit  his  iofomiAtion  did  not  enable  him  to  give  me  in  numbers  a  per« 
feetij  ac<;unite  statement  of  tbe  dally  deaths.  He  afterwards  talked  pleasantly 
enough  upon  other  and  less  ghastly  subjects.  I  thought  him  manly  and  intelligent 
—  a  worthy  one  of  the  few  thousand  strong  Englishmen  to  whom  the  Empire  of 
India  is  committed." 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  be  desirous  of  being  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  buying  and  selling  female  slaves  at  Cairo,  we  extract 
the  following  account  of  the  process  for  their  information :  — 

**  I  went  round  the  bazaars  :  it  seemed  to  me  that  pipes  and  arms  were  cheaper 
here  than  at  Constantinople,  and  I  should  advise  you  therefore,  if  you  go  to  both 
places,  to  prefer  the  market  of  Cairo.     I  had  previously  bought  several  of  such 
things  at  Constantinople^  and  did  not  choose  to  encumber  myself,  or,  to  speak  more 
hone&tly,  I  did  not  choose  to  disencumber  my  purse  by  making  any  more  purchases. 
In  the  open  slave  market  I  saw  about  fiAy  girls  exposed  for  sale,  but  all  of  them 
black,  or  *  invisible  *  brown.     A  slave  agent  took  me  to  some  rooms  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  building,  and  also  into  several  obscure  houses  in  the  neighbourhood, 
vith  a  view  to  show  me  some  white  women.     The  owners  raised  various  objections 
to  tJie  display  of  their  ware,  and  well  they  might,  for  I  had  not  the  least  notion  of 
purchasing :  some  refused  on  account  of  the  illegality  of  the  proceeding,  and  others 
declared  that  all  transactions  of  thi^  s«)rt  were  completely  out  of  the  question  as 
long  as  the  plague  was  raging.     I  only  succeeded  in  seeing  one  white  slave  who 
vas  for  sale ;  but  on  this  one  the  owner  affected  to  set  an  immense  value,  and  raised 
my  expectations  to  a  high  pitch,  by  saying  that  the  girl  was  Circassian,  and  was 
'fair  as  the  full  Moon.'     After  a  good  deal  of  delay,  I  was  at  last  led  into  a  roon^ 
at  the  iarthei  end  of  which  was  that  mass  of  white  linen  which  indicates  an  Eastern 
woman :  she  was  bid  to  uncover  her  face,  and  I  presently  saw  that,  though  very  far 
from  being  good  looking,  according  to  my  notion  of  beauty,  she  had  not  been  in- 
aptly described  by  the  man  who  compared  her  to  the  fiill  moon,  for  her  large  face 
was  perfectly  round,  and  perfectly  white.     Though  very  young,  she  was  neverthe- 
less extremely  fat     She  gave  me  the  idea  of  having  been  got  up  for  sale,  —  of 
having  been  fattened,  and  whitened  by  medicines,  or  by  some  peculiar  diet     I  was 
firmly  determined  not  to  see  any  more  of  her  than  the  &ce ;  she  was  perhaps  dis- 
gusted at  this  my  virtuous  resolve,  as  well  as  with  my  personal  appearance ;  per- 
haps she  saw  my  distaste  and  disappointment ;  perhaps  she  wished  to  gain  favour 
with  her  owner  by  showing  her  attachment  to  his  faith  ;  —  at  all  events  she  hollaed 
out  very  lustily,  and  very  decidedly,  that  'she  would  not  be  bought  by  the  In- 
fidel. "• 

We  copy  the  following  description  of  the  celebrated  trick  of  an 
^^jptian  magician,  not  on  account  of  its  novelty,  because  it  has  been 
often  described  before,  but  for  its  exquisite  portraiture  of  Dr.  Keate, 
which  IB  perfectly  delicious,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree gratifying  to  all  Etonians.  We  may  take  occasion  to  add  a  fact 
which,  doubtless,  remains  as  a  traditional  legend  at  the  College  of  in« 
tense  interest,  namely,  that  this  is  the  same  Dr.  Keate  who  signalized 
his  accession  to  the  head-mastership  (succeeding  the  mild  and  amiable 
Dr.  Goodall)  about  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  by  flogging  sixty  boys 
at  one  prodigious  flagellation  at  the  time  of  the  "  Great  Booing." 
There  must  be  many  who  remember  those  glorious  martyrs  sitting  on 
the  long  wall  (uneasily  may  be)  opposite  Yonge's  after  the  operation. 
This,  which  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  vigorous  autho- 
rity ever  perpetrated  at  that  renowned  seat  of  incipient  learning, 
struck  such  a  salutary  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  disaffected  as 
broke  the  heart  of  the  rebellion,  and  established  the  head  master  for  a 
long  time  in  a  despotic  supremacy  over  that  juvenile  republic.    But 
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to  return  to  oar  author  and  his  most  graphic  delineation  of  the  out- 
ward and  visible  man ;  inside  he  was  stuffed  full  of  Greek :  »- 

<*  Whilst  I  reraidned  at  Cairo,  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  see  something  of  the 
Magicians,  because  I  considered  that  these  men  were  in  some  sort  the  descendants 
of  those  who  contended  so  stoutly  against  the  superior  power  of  Aaron.     I  there- 
fore sent  for  an  old  man  who  was  held  to  be  the  chief  of  the  Magicians,  and  desired 
him  to  show  me  the  wonders  of  his  art.     The  old  man  looked  and  dressed  his  cha- 
racter exceedingly  well ;  the  rast  turban,  the  flowing  beard,  and  the  ample  robes 
were  all  that  one  could  wish  in  the  way  of  appearance.     The  first  experiment  (a 
▼ery  stale  one)  which  he  attempted  to  perform  for  me  was  that  of  attempting  to 
show  the  forms  and  faces  of  my  absent  friends,  not  to  me,  but  to  a  boy  brought  in 
from  the  streets  for  the  purpose,  and  said  to  be  chosen  at  random.    A  mangale  (pan 
of  burning  charcoal)  was  brought  into  my  room,  and  the  Magician,  bending  orer 
it,  sprinkled  upon  the  fire  some  substances  which  must  have  consisted  partly  of 
spices,  or  sweetly  burning  woods,  for  Immediately  a  fragrant  smoke  arose,  whidi 
curled  around  the  bending  form  of  the  wizard  the  while  that  he  pronounced  his  fint 
incantations.    When  these  were  over,  the  boy  was  made  to  sit  down,  and  a  common 
green  shade  was  bound  over  his  brow ;  then  the  wizard  took  ink,  and,  still  eon- 
tinning  his  incantations,  wrote  certain  mysterious  figures  upon  the  boy's  palm,  and 
directed  him  to  rivet  his  attention  to  these  marks,  without  looking  aside  for  an 
instant :  again  the  incantations  proceeded,  and  after  a  while  the  boy,  being  seem- 
ingly a  little  agitated,  was  asked  whether  he  saw  anything  on  the  palm  of  his  hand ; 
he  declared  that  he  saw  a  kind  of  military  procession,  with  flags  and  banners,  which 
he  described  rather  minutely.     I  was  then  called  upon  to  name  the  absent  person 
whose  form  was  to  be  made  visible.     I  named  Keate.     Tou  were  not  at  Eton,  and 
I  must  tell  you,  therefore,  what  manner  of  man  it  was  that  I  named,  though  I 
think  you  must  have  some  idea  of  him  already,  for  wherever,  from  utmost  Canada 
to  Bundelcund,— wherever  there  was  the  whitewashed  wall  of  an  officer's  room,  or 
of  any  other  apartment  in  which  English  gentlemen  are  forced  to  kick  their  heels, 
there,  likely  enough  (in  the  days  of  his  reign),  the  head  of  Keate  would  be  seen, 
scratched  or  drawn  with  those  various  degrees  of  skill  which  one  observes  in  the 
representations  of  Saints.     Anybody,  without  the  least  notion  of  drawing,  could 
stUl  draw  a  speaking,  nay,  scolding  likeness  of  Keate.     If  you  had  no  pendl,  yoo 
could  draw  him  well  enough  with  a  poker,  or  the  leg  of  a  chair,  or  the  smoke  of  a 
candle.     He  was  little  more  (if  more  at  all)  than  five  feet  in  height,  and  was  not 
very  great  in  girth  ;  but  in  this  space  was  concentrated  the  pluck  of  ten  battalions. 
He  had  a  really  noble  voice,  which  he  could  modulate  with  great  skill ;  but  he  had 
also  the  power  of  quacking  like  an  angry  duck,  and  he  almost  always  adopted  this 
mode  of  communication  in  order  to  inspire  respect ;  he  was  a  capital  scholar,  but 
bis  ingenious  learning  had  not  <  softened  his  manners,*  and  had  <  permitted  them  to 
be  fierce*  —  tremendously  fierce;  he  had  the  most  complete  command  over  bis 
temper—  I  mean  over  hin good  temper,  which  he  scarcely  ever  allowed  to  i4>pear: 
you  could  not  put  him  out  of  humour  —  that  is,  out  of  the  i//-humour  which  be 
thought  to  be  fitting  for  a  head-master.   His  red,  shaggy  eyebrows  were  so  prominent, 
that  he  habitually  used  them  as  arms  and  hands  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  any 
object  towards  which  he  wished  to  direct  attention.     The  rest  of  his  features  were 
equally  striking  in  their  way,  and  were  all  and  all  bis  own.    He  wore  a  fimcy  dress, 
partly  resembling  the  costume  of  Napoleon,  and  partly  that  of  a  widow. woman.    I 
oould  not  by  any  possibility  have  named  anybody  more  decidedly  differing  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  rest  of  the  human  race. 

"*  Whom  do  you  name?' — *  I  name  John  Keate.* — «  Now,  what  do  you  see?* 
■aid  the  wizard  to  the  boy.— 'I  see,*  answered  the  boy,  *  I  see  a  fiiir  giri  with 
golden  hair,  blue  eyes,  pallid  face,  rosy  lips.*  ITtere  was  a  shot !  J  shouted  out 
my  laughter  to  the  horror  of  the  wizard,  who,  perceiving  the  grossness  of  bis 
£itlure,  declared  that  the  boy  must  have  known  sin  (for  none  but  the  innocent  can 
aee  truth),  and  accordingly  kicked  him  down  stairs^** 

We  might  continue  our  quotations  until  we  had  transferred  the 
whole  of  this  most  delightful  book  to  the  pages  of  our  review ;  but  we 
itiust  eonclude  with  one  extract  more  relating  to  the  instinct  of  the 
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camel ;  for  to  speak  of  a  work  relating  to  Eastern  travel,  and  of  the 
passage  of  the  Desert,  without  alluding  to  "  The  Ship  of  the  Desert,** 
would  be  an  omission  quite  unpardonable :  — 

«*  The  camels  with  which  I  traverse'l  this  part  of  the  Desert  were  very  diflerent 
in  their  ways  and  habits  from  those  which  you  get  on  a  frequented  route.     They 
were  never  led.     There  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  a  track  in  this  part  of  the 
Desert,  but  the  camels  never  failed  to  choose  the  right  line.     By  the  direction 
taken  at  starting,  they  knew,  I  suppose,  the  point  (some  encampment)  for  which 
they  were  to  make.     There  is  always  a  leading  camel  (generally,  I  believe,  th    e 
eldest),  who  marches  foremost,  and  determines  the  path  for  the  whole  party.     If  it 
happens  that  no  one  of  the  camels  has  been  accustomed  to  lead  the  others,  there  is 
very  great  difficulty  in  making  a  start ;  if  you  force  your  beast  forward  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  will  contrive  to  wheel  and  draw  back,  at  the  same  time  looking  at  one  of 
the  other  caniels  with  an  expression  and  gesture  exactly  equivalent  to  *  apr^  vousw' 
The  r»ponsibility  of  finding  the  way  is  evidently  assumed  very  unwillingly.    After 
some  time,  however,  it  becomes  understood  that  one  of  the  beasts  has  reluctantly 
consented  to  take  the  lead,  and  he  accordingly  advances  for  that  purpose.     For  n 
minute  or  two  he  goes  on  with  much  indecision,  taking  first  one  line,  and  then 
another ;  but  soon,  by  the  aid  of  some  mysterious  sense,  he  discovers  the  true  direc* 
tion;  and  follows  it  steadily  from  morning  till  night.     When  once  the  leadership  is 
established,  you  cannot  by  any  persuasion,  and  can  scarcely  by  any  forces  induce  « 
junior  camel  to  walk  one  single  step  in  advance  of  the  chosen  guide." 

We  have  now,  we  think,  done  justice  to  the  author  of  this  enter- 
taining book ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sa3ring  that  no  one  can 
read  it  without  oeing  charmed  with  the  buoyancy  of  spirit^  and  the 
jojousaess  of  heart  which  accompany  its  vivid  descriptions  of  Eastern 
life  and  scenery.  We  cordially  hope  that  the  author  will  take 
another  journey  to  the  East,  or  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  and  write 
a  book  about  it ;  —  it  is  sure  to  be  a  good  one. 

Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent ;  to  which  are  added  Miscel- 
cellaneous  Poems.  By  Robebt  Snow,  Esq.  London :  William 
Pickering.     1845. 

There  is  a  clever  essay  among  the  prose  contents  of  this  volume 
under  the  title  of  "  Observations  on  Imitation,  and  especially  Sculp- 
ture, suggested  by  Works  of  Art  at  home  and  abroad."  As  a 
specimen  of  the  author's  style  and  matter  we  make  the  following 
extract :  — 

*' JuvenaVs  < nequeo  monstrare  et  sentio  tantum*  —  the  'felt  but  undefined'— 
seems  at  first  the  only  account  to  be  given  of  the  pleasure  enjoyed  in  the  con« 
templation  of  works  of  art,  and  especially  of  Sculpture :  but  a  little  consideration 
shows  it  to  be  analogous  to  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  simile,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
defines  to  be  *  the  discovery  of  likeness  between  two  actions  in  their  general  nature 
dissimilar,  or  of  causes  terminating  by  different  operations  in  some  resemblance  of 
effect.*  And  again  he  says, '  A  simile  may  be  compared  to  lines  converging  in  a  point, 
and  is  more  excellent  as  the  lines  approach  from  greater  distance.' — Life  of  Addison. 
And  again  — '  A  simile,  to  be  perfect,  must  both  illustrate  and  ennoble  the  subject; 
and  show  it  to  the  understanding  in  a  clearer  view,  and  display  it  to  the  fiincy  with 
greater  dignity.' — Life  of  Pope.  So,  under  the  hands  of  the  sculptor,  a  block  of 
marble,  every  way  most  unlike  the  living  subject,  becomes  an  enchanting  object  of 
intellectual  contemplation.  And  this  is  effected  (as  I  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
remark)  by  the  influence  oi  form  alone;  for  in  sculpture,  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  and  of  perspective^  are  impossible ;  and  any  attempt  at  a  closer  approach  to 
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reality  by  colouring,  or  other  adTentitious  aids  —  any  miitaken  snbititution  of 
deception  for  imitation  —  must  defeat  its  own  purpose,  and  tend,  like  an  exhibitioii 
of  wax  work,  to  surprise  without  pleasing  the  spectator,  and  to  overwhelm  him 
beneath  an  ineffectual  load  of  detail,  and  lifeless  exemplification. 

*'  Seulpture  is  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  its  purely  abstract  quality  —  its 
ideality  —  its  admitting  of  but  one  style,  or,  rather,  admitting  of  none  —  its  boMipg 
the  letter  in  entire  subjection  to  the  spirit  of  the  subject  —  its  rejection  of  realities 
for  the  expression  of  essential  verities.  If  it  falls  but  a  little  short  of  this  degree  of 
excellence,  it  is  at  once  repudiated.  The  sculptor  who  would  pride  himself  upon 
his  skill  in  the  expression  of  detail*  and  rest  in  that  as  an  end,  thenoeforwards  loses 
caste; 

*  Infelix  operia  summa,  quia  ponere  totum 
Nesdet' 

HOBACS. 

All  touTM  de  firee  —  all  petty  triumphs  —  all  fiUae  appliances  and  means,  are 
equally  unworthy  of  his  calling.  Of  this  fidse  character  aie  the  three  follow- 
ing pieces  of  sculpture  in  the  Chapel  of  San  Severo  at  Naples ;  the  Modesty 
(so  called)  by  Corradini ;  Man  in  the  toils  of  Vice  by  Queirolo ;  and  the  desd 
Christ,  by  Giuseppe  San  Martino ;  to  which  we  might  add,  the  popular  figures 
of  Tarn  0*Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny,  that  were  exhibited  some  years  ago  in 
our  own  country.  It  is  not  from  such  efforts  as  the  above,  but  it  is  from  the 
pure  and  abstract  specimens  of  the  art,  that  the  mind's  eye,  as  it  were,  acquires  the 
power  of  restoring  a  mutilated  statue ;  for,  provided  the  relic  be  first.rate,  however 
its  material  shape  may  have  been  injured,  the  spectator  recals  without  effort  the 
forai  oi  the  original  conception,  as  though  it  were  immortal  and  indiacerptiUe. 
The  Theseus  and  the  Ilissus  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Antinous  in  the 
Vatican,  are  grand  examples  of  this.  Further,  these  very  qualities  of  loftiness  sod 
abstraction  in  form  and  character  exclude  nearly  all  expression  from  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  statue,  except  that  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  position  of  die  bead. 
The  celebrated  group  of  the  wrestlers,  in  the  Florence  gallery,  ofiers  a  weU-known 
example.  Their  features  are  perfectly  calm  and  unmoved,  though  the  figures 
themselves  appear  engaged  in  the  most  violent  bodUy  action.  On  the  otiier  hand, 
the  malignant  scowl  of  Canova's  gladiators,  in  the  Vatican,  adds  nothing  to  the 
expression  conveyed  in  their  attitudes,  and  can  hardly  fiiil  to  shock  the  q>ectator. 
Again,  who,  in  witnessing  first-rate  stage  dancing,  ever  thinks  of  inquiring  whether 
the  performer's  countenance  is  beautiful  or  not  ?  Such  exhibitions  would  be  equsliy 
effective  though  the  performer  wore  a  mask,  livery  one  must  have  observed  tbst 
even  in  grotesque  pantomime,  the  masks  then  worn  rarely  fiiil  to  bear  the  appesr- 
ance  of  varying  their  expression  with  the  attitudes  of  the  performers.  Such  is  the 
all-sufficiency  of  the  poetry  of  form.  Hence,  however,  it  follows  that  sculpture  is 
necessarily  tied  down  to  rigorous  accuracy  of  outline.  For  who  could  bear  dispro- 
portion in  a  statue?  who  could  enter  upon  a  physical  question  of  thews  and  sinem, 
when  called  upon  to  feel  deeply,  and  to  generalise  upon  moral  attributes?  More- 
over, a  statue,  being  a  solid,  is,  geometrically  speaking,  of  three  dimensions ;  aad 
is,  on  that  very  account,  brought  into  such  palpable,  close,  unprotected  contact  — 
such  immediate  juxta-position  and  comparison,  with  surrounding  objects  and  the 
breathing  world,  that  it  requires  to  be  ensured  from  meeting  with  positive  eon* 
tempt  by  the  magic  influence  of  its  abstract  qualities,  with  which,  as  with  a  kind 
of  divinity,  it  must  be  hedged  about,  or  jierish.  The  unities  of  time  and  place  ia  s 
piece  of  sculpture,  are,  of  course,  perfect ;  and  it  is  further  imperative  on  the  seolp- 
tor  to  preserve  its  unity  of  action  perfect.  The  roughest  design  ever  modelled  — 
the  rudest  sketch  ever  dashed  off —  will  be  more  pleasing  than  the  finished  ststve 
that  does  not  quite  succeed*  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  scolptor 
ventures  for  complete  success  or  for  total  failure.  And  since  the  sculptor  caaiKit 
have  a  style,  he  cannot  become  popular.  There  cannot  be  a  Hunt  or  a  Wilkie  in 
sculpture. 

**  In  painting,  the  case  is  wholly  different  A  picture  is  a  surfiicc,  and  is  thcrefiv«> 
geometrically  speaking,  of  two  dimennons  only.  Its  unities  of  thne  and  place  art 
necessarily,  as  in  a  piece  of  sculpture,  perfect  ;  and  so  ought  its  unity  of  actioo  to 
be;  albeit,  greater  latitude  is  allowed  to  the  painter  in  its  developemcnt     Nsv. 
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lone  latitude  is  allowed  bim  even  as  regards  the  anity  of  time;  lor  a  piotare'  may, 
as  it  often  does,  present  etrcuinstsnees  to  the  spectator,  vhich  assist  in  telling  the 
itory,  but  which  oouM  not  have  oecurred  at  one  and  the  same  instant.  Besid^  the 
painter  produces  his  e€fect  by  a  knowledge  of  colonring,  light  and  shade^  outline, 
and  perspectire ;  eaeh  indeed  requiring  separate  study,  but  eadi  contributing  its 
dictiaet  resources,  combining  at  last  in  iSiTOur  pf  the  painter.  Mafey  fiiuits  in  the 
above  particulars  are  venial :  nor  is  it  true,  as  sometimes  asserted,  thet  &1se  draw^ 
log  in  a  pictore  is  as  unpardonable  as  fidse  grammar  in  writing.^  Not  because  the 
art  of  painting  has  in  itself  no  abstract  cpiality ;  iar  from  it ;  but  because  the  fiiulte 
ean  be  artificuilly  concealed ;  they,  therefore,  do  not  interfere  with  the  delight  of 
the  spectator.     In  matters  of  art,  *  ee  ne  pas  p^her  que  p^her  en  silence.' 

**  Sir  Josbiu  Reynolds  (Notes  to  Fresnoy,  S7)  says, — '  From  the  Tsrious  ancient 
paintings  which  fasTe  come  down  to  us,  we  may  form  a  judgment  with  tolerable 
accuracy  of  the  ezeeUencies  and  the  e£Rects  of  the  arts  among  the  ancients.     Thero 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  seme  correctness  of  design  was  required  from  thtf 
painter  as  firosn  the  sculptor ;  and  if  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  sculpture,  had 
Ukevise  happened  in  regard  to  their  paintings,  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  what  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed  their  master-pieces,  I  have  no  doo<>f 
but  we  sbonld  find  Uieir  figures  as  correctly  drawn  as  the  Laocoon,  and  probably 
eoloured  like  Titian.'     But,  with  deference,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the 
psinttfs  contemporary  with   the  sculptor  of  the  Laocoon  would  even   in  their 
*  masterpieces '  always  draw  unerringly,  although  they  must  be  supposed  to  have 
perfectly  understood  the  principles  of  drawing  ?     Further,  how  can  a  statue  be  said 
to  be  *  dimwn '  ?     Drawing  is  a  word  which  can  only  be  applied  to  that  which  is 
supposed  to  be  behind,  and  which  is  exhibited  or  projected  upon,  a  plane  suHhce, 
vhicfa  is  the  limit  of  the  approach  that  the  objject  in  a  picture  can  make  towards  the 
ipeetator;  and  the  world  of  painting,  as  it  werei,  thus  becomes  a  region  safely  re- 
moved horn  the  interference  of  external  ol^ects.     Hence,  it  follows  that  the  lowest 
degree  of  the  art,  down  to  the  positively  bad,  and  even  wretched,  will  never  be' 
without  advocates  and  supporters ;  because  a  picture  never  can  cease  altogether  to 
be  iantation-^  never  through  the  meretricious  blandishments  of  fiilse  taste,  to 
whatever  pitch  of  enormity  they  may  be  carried,  can  risk  the  entire  loss  of  its 
denomination  and  character ;  a  loss  which  infiillibly  befels  the  sculpture  that  sinks 
at  all  beiow  a  certain  limit,  or  oversteps  the  modesty  of  the  rules  that  are  naturally, 
and  not  arbitrarily,  assigned  to  it:    The  Transfiguration  of  Raphael,  and  the  veriest 
sign-post  daub,  are  both  of  them  pictures :  but  the  Theseus  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  Wyatt's  Newfoundland  dog  in  variegated  marbles,  are    not  both  of   them 
statues. 

**  In  common  parlance  a  particular  figure  or  limb  in  a  picture  is  often  said  to 
appear  to  come  out  of  the  canvas.  Tliis  only  means  that  it  is  more  prominent 
than  the  other  component  parts  of  the  picture :  the  very  utmost  it  can  do  is  to 
appear  to  push  the  plane  of  the  canvas  before  it ;  for,  otherwise,  it  would  be  an 
imitatioii  (^  a  basso^rilievo,  and  not  a  picture.  Anomalies  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  works  of  the  early  painters,  that  are  neither  examples  of,  nor  exceptions  to, 
any  thing  that  has  here  been  stated.  To  take  a  solitary  instance,  in  the  Brera 
gallery  at  Milan,  u  a  painting  by  Carlo  Crivelli  (a.  d.  1412)  of  ihe  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  attendant  saints,  in  three  compartments;  eaeh  compartment  being 
painted,  ^ot  upon  a  plane,  but  upon  a  convex  surface  of  wood.  Several  ornaments 
appertaining  to  the  dresses  of  the  figures,  and  the  keys  borne  by  St.  Peter,  are 
attached  bodily  by  gilt  wires  to  the  external  surface  of  the  painting.  But  from  the 
hardness  of  the  outlines,  the  palpable  erroneousness  of  the  perspective,  which 
renders  criticism  impossible,  and  the  severe  character  of  the  whole,  the  above 
peculiarities  do  not  in  the  least  detract  from  its  effect,  which,  owing  to  its  sentiment 
and  rich  colouring,  is  very  grand  and  solemn. 
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It  is  possible  to  throw  a  veil  even  over  a  grammatical  error.  For  example,  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  exordium  —  *  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased 
Almighty  God  of  his  goodness  to  give  you  safe  deliverance,  and  hath  preserved  you 
in  the  great  danger  of  Child-birth ;  &c.'  —  the  beauty  of  the  rhythm  b  such  that 
it  is  not  immediately  perceived  that  the  verb  *  hath  preserved '  has  no  nominative 


case." 
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<•  Painting  may,  iritb  the  greatest  propriety,  consist  of  large  groups  of  llgam ;  ■ 
further  instance  of  the  latitude  allowed  to  the  painter  in  the  developemeot  of  hit 
action.  But  in  sculpture,  if  an  historical  subject,  for  example,  consisting  perhaps 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  personages,  were  attempted  to  be  represented,  though  each 
particular  figure,  like  the  figures  in  the  Niobe  gallery  at  Florence,  might  be  ad- 
mirably executed,  yet  the  whole  would  be  little  better  than  a  spectral  assemblage 
encroaching  to  an  intolerable  degree  upon  external  objects.  Of  this  nature  is  the 
uncouth,  ill-devised  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Canora  in  the  church  of 
the  Frari  at  Venice,  which  I  cannot  believe  to  have  been  designed  by  himself. 
Again,  Samson  slaying  the  Philistines  might  be  represented  in  painting,  but  not  is 
sculpture.  Again,  the  celebrated  marble  group  of  the  Dirce,  at  Naples,  may  be 
objected  to  on  account  of  the  number  of  figures  it  contains.  Another,  and  a  very 
singular  instance,  is  the  marble  group  of  the  fidl  of  Lucifer  and  his  angda,  by 
Agostino  Fagiolato,  in  the  Palazzo  Papafitva  at  Padua.  It  is  about  five  feet  high, 
and  contains  sixty  figures ;  the  whole  being  said  to  be  cut  out  of  a  nngle  Mock. 
In  spite  of  the  ingenuity  exhibited  by  the  artist,  it  strikes  the  «ye  at  once  that  the 
whole  is  supported  by  a  base  which  is  of  greater  diameter  than  any  other  part  of 
the  group,  so  that  a  pyramid  of  figures  is  represented,  a  form  which  of  neeesrity 
carries  the  eye  upwards  instead  of  downwards,  and  suggests  the  idea  of  a  rise  in- 
stead of  a  fidl.  Moreover,  under  its  glass  case,  when  seen  from  a  little  distance,  it 
looks,  owing  to  its  complexity,  not  unlike  a  specimen  of  stalactite,  or  some  calcareous 
marine  formation,  such  as  we  see  in  museums  of  natural  history.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  curious  example  of  perverted  art  in  existence.  In  all  these  examples  the  unity 
of  action  is  violated.  At  the  same  time,  such  subjects  may  very  properly  be  re- 
presented in  a  cameo  or  intaglio,  or  in  a  basso-rilievo,  in  which  the  figures  are,  ss 
in  a  picture,  referred  to  one  general  plane  surfiice ;  a  principle  certainly  acknow- 
ledged in  the  following  graphic  passage  firom  the  Promessi  Sposi  (cap«iv.),  when 
it  is  said  of  two  persons,  neither  of  whom  will  suffer  the  other  to  take  the  wall  — 
*  Quel  due  si  venivano  incontro,  entrambi  stretti  alia  muraglia,  come  due  figure  di 
basso  rilievo  ambulantL*  Again,  the  fine  spiral  illusion  of  Trajan's  column  afibrds 
a  magnificent  example  of  the  properties  of  basso-rilievo.  Alto-rilievos,  on  the 
contrary,  are  rarely  finely  conceived.  In  them  atatuaty  appears  to  be  applied  bodily 
to  a  background,  to  which  they  are  hardly  referable ;  and  this  gives  them  a  coo- 
fused  character.  Their  fault  is  a  lack  of  distinctness  of  purpose ;  their  unity  of 
action  is  broken  and  disturbed ;  the  spectator  is  left  in  doubt  whether  the  artist 
intended  them  to  be,  geometrically  speaking,  of  two  or  of  three  dimensions.'* 

With  respect  to  the  verses  on  various  subjects  and  in  many  forms 
of  metre,  we  have  made  an  extract  from  those  which  appear  to  us  the 
best  under  the  head  of  **  Spezzia,"  and  relating  to  the  death  of 
Shelley :  — 

**  Turn  now  this  way.     By  yonder  narrow  creek 
The  savage  Magra  pours  his  torrent  flood 
Into  the  bay :  and  further  yet  (your  eyes 
Are  good)  among  the  cliffii  you  may  descry 
The  fishing  town  Lerici;  once  the  home 
Of  hapless  Shelley.     Well  his  tale  is  known. 
So  touching,  and  so  touchingly  disclosed 
By  her  with  whom  the  mellow  grief  survives: 
But  it  is  good  to  dwell  upon  it  here. 
Here  in  his  bauble  boat  the  poet  sail'd 
With  every  breeze  that  blew ;  rode  still  afloat 
At  mom,  and  eve,  or  weltering  at  mid-day ; 
And  with  imaginative  soul  drank  in 
The  inspiration  of  Italian  skies. 
Oft  paddled  to  some  cavern  in  the  rocks 
By  moonlight,  on  the  calm  phosphoric  sea. 
There  to  pour  out  melodious  verse,  what  time 
The  village  girls,  half  sea-maids,  wildly  sang 
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To  the  rererberaDt  rocki,  strange  madrigals. 

Or  footed  in  the  6urf  their  gamesome  rounds. 

Fearless,  one  summer-mom  he  left  the  bay 

For  the  wide  ocean,  and  with  prosperous  winds 

Sailed  to  Livomo  :  but  on  his  return, 

By  those  who  stood  on  shore,  a  thunder-cloud 

Enveloping  the  ocean  like  a  pall, 

Was  seen  to  blot  his  vessel  from  all  view. 

It  pass*d  offf  and  he  was  not :  not  a  speck. 

However  minute,  was  on  the  ocean :   O 

The  heart^sickening  hours  for  those  who  watch'd  for  him 

With  chill  forebodings,  and  with  fluttering  hearts  I  , 

There  lay  the  uniform  blank  of  sea,  that  gave 

No  certain  tidings !  but  left  ample  place 

For  miserable  doubt,  report,  and  hope 

Beyond  all  hope :  the  spot  alone  was  mark*d 

Where  he  was  last  seen  on  the  purple  sea.* 

But  soon  the  truth  was  manifest.     His  corse 

Was  wash'd  on  shore.     His  boat  was  after  found 

In  twice  five  fathom  sunk.     But  here  the  tale 

Ends  not.     Perhaps  the  law's  severity 

That  from  dire  pestilence  defends  this  coast 

To  you  may  be  unknown.     The  public  weal 

Requires  it,  and  so  runs  the  law's  decree, 

( In  truth,  severer  seeming  than  is  need,) 

That  all  things  cast  on  shore  be  straight  consumed 

To  ashes,  and  be  scattered  to  the  winds. 

And  thus  the  rites  of  burial  were  denied 

To  one,  a  Briton,  in  a  foreign  land 

Untimely  dead.     And  they  who  loved  him  best. 

By  supplications  and  unwearied  prayers, 

Hardly  prevail'd  to  wrest  the  stubborn  law 

Aside  thus  far,  a  bare  permission  gaining 

To  gather  up  his  ashes.     A  dear  friend 

Lighted  the  funeral  pile,  and  the  remains 

Collected.     And  when  all  at  length  was  done. 

In  self-devoted  friendship,  how  unfelgn'd  1 

He  came  with  scorch'd  and  blister'd  hands,  and  stood 

Before  her,  who  a  wife's  most  grievous  loss 

Bewail'd,  and  to  her  charge  the  casket  gave 

That  held  all  left  on  earth  of  one  so  dear. 

I  knew  not  Shelley  ;  but  if  e'er  the  gift 

Of  song  on  mortal  was  bestow'd,  'twas  his. 

Often  and  often  have  his  melodies. 

Sweeter  than  music  heard  in  morning  dreams. 

Drawn  down  my  cheeks  refined  luxurious  tears. 

I  will  no  more.     His  memory  must  live. 

His  ashes,  gather'd  in  a  golden  urn. 

Repose  at  Rome,  by  Cestius'  pyramid. 

In  a  sweet  spot  where  earliest  violets  blow. 

Which  you,  I  hope,  will  visit  soon  with  me. 

"  But  the  sun  sinks  apace ;  and  in  the  east 
Mysteriously  the  snowy  Apennines, 
With  unimaginable  tints  of  gray. 
Come  out  upon  the  sky  emblazon'd  o'er 
With  the  reflection  of  his  western  throne. 


*  Verbatim  from  Mrs.  Shelley's  account  of  the  event. 
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Waited  upon  by  flsming  minuten. 

The  uDiTenal  canopy  of  heaven 

Is  fleck'd  with  fire ;  cold  lies  the  caith  btnea^ ; 

But  uoder  such  a  firmtment,  how  fiur  I" 

Speuia,  November,  184S, 

Double  Entry  elucidated:  an  improyed  Method  of  teaching  Book- 
keeping. B7  B.  F.  F06TEB,  author  of  "  Prize  Essay  on  the  best 
Method  of  teaching  Penmanship,'' ''  Elementary  Copy  Books,"  ''The 
Counting-house  Assistant,"  ''  Hints  to  Young  Tradesmen,"  &c. 
London :  Souter  and  Law^  fleet  Street. 

Ths  best  way  to  keep  books  is  not  to  lend  them  ;  but  this  does  not 
relate  to  keeping  books  in  that  sense,  but  to  book-keeping. 

With  respect  to  literary  men,  the  keeping  of  their  accounts  by  one 
description  of  double-entry  cannot  but  be  particularly  agreeable ;  we 
mean  the  double  entry  which  is  occasioned  by  a  second  edition.  As 
to  their  keeping  accounts  by  any  sort  of  entry,  happy  is  the  author 
who  has  money  enough  to  receive  and  pay  away,  to  raider  the  keep- 
ing of  his  accounts  a  matter  of  important  study  I  However,  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there. 

We  like  this  book  because  it  has  a  philosophical  air  about  it :  it  is 
divided  into  parts,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  This  shows  that 
the  writer  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  has  a  due  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  subject.  His  illustrations,  however,  in  the  form  of 
tables,  containing  items  of  ''  Cash  received,"  and  ''  Available  Assets," 
are  rather  tantidising.  But  really  it  is  a  good  and  useful  book,  and 
one  of  the  best  of  the  sort  that  has  come  under  our  observations,  and 
we  particularly  recommend  it  for  the  initiation  of  the  young  into  the 
mysteries  of  book-keeping,  for  whose  use  it  is  specially  designed. 


\_It  is  particularly  requested  that  any  Works  of  any  Description 
sent  to  Hood^s  Magcueinefor  Review  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Renshaw,  S56,  StrandJ] 
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STATE  OF  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY. 

Locke  add  long  sincey  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  men,  was  the  differences  of  signification 
attached  to  words ;  and  that,  if  people  would  agree  on  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  words  which  thej  used  to  express  their  ideas,  thej 
could  dispute  less  about  things. 

To  effect  that  desirable  object,  is  one  of  the  uses  of  Etjmolo^. 

Nor  let  the  general  reader  hastily  suppose  that  the  study  of  ety- 
mology is  useful  only  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  origin  of  lan- 
guages. Etymology  is  the  great  adjunct  of  history.  Where  traditional 
knowledge  or  written  testimony  fails,  etymology  steps  in,  and  by 
proving  the  derivatios  of  words  proves  the  derivation  of  nations ;  and 
the  evidence  of  the  migration  of  the  inhabitants  of  countries,  at  par- 
ticular periods  especially,  which  etymology  affords,  is  one  of  not  the 
least  important  parts  of  human  knowledge. 

There  is  something  more  in  the  scientific  etjrmology  of  a  single 
hmguage,  than  was  supposed  when  the  notion  universaUy  prevailed, 
that  the  words  of  one  people  had  descended  to  numerous  others  in 
various  proportions,  which  were  again  transmitted,  ill  a  like  irregu- 
larity of  quantity,  to  tribes  and  nations  of  later  growth  — when 
paraJlel  descent  from  a  common  parent  was  hardly  ever  imagined ; 
and  when  the  moment  that  two  forms  of  speech  bore  a  resemblance, 
it  was  concluded  that  one  must  be  the  offspring  of  the  other.*  This 
fundamental  error  was  exploded  by  the  cultivation  of  comparative 
etymology,  to  which  in  every  language  there  are  materials  for  af- 
fording important  contributions,  though  sometimes  deeply  hidden  in 
its  bosom. 

Upon  the  nice  and  accurate  analysis  of  single  words,  and  even 
sometimes  monosyllables  into  their  elements,  so  as  to  detect  their 
primary  sense,  and  enable  the  investigator  to  classify  them  with 
forms  to  which  they  bear  little  or  no  visible  or  audible  resemblance, 
depends  the  entire  structure  of  the  more  noble  and  comprehensive 
science  of  ethnography.  It  is  due  to  this  patient  and  laborious  pro- 
cess, that  languages  widely  separated  have  been  restored,  as  it  were,  to 
their  paternal  homes,  and  grouped  in  families ;  and  that  the  pristine 
connection  of  people,  the  most  remote  in  age  and  geographical  po- 
sition, is  traced  from  point  to  point,  so  as  ultimately  to  present  an 
unbroken  connection  of  races  and  tongues  from  morning  to  evening, 
from  the  east  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  west  of  Hecla.  Besides  this 
larger  use  of  etymology  in  its  special  application,  the  science  pos- 
sesses its  peculiar  utility.  To  determine  with  precision  the  minute 
shades  of  difference  in  a  numerous  class  of  vocables  occurring  in  the 
hmguages  of  all  cultivated  people,  and  known  as  their  synonymous 
terms,  by  developing  the  sensible  idea  on  which  each  was  originally 
constructed,  is  one  of  its  advantages,  and  a  certain  means  to  prevent 

•  Dr.  Wiaeman,  Lectures  on  the  Coniiection  of  Science  with  revealed  Religion, 
▼oL  L  p.  18. 
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the  ambiguity  and  confusion,  which  popular  and  familiar  conversation 
has  a  tendency  to  introduce  into  speech.  Besides,  the  minute  ana- 
lysis of  the  words  of  a  language  gratifies  no  ignoble  or  irrational 
curiosity,  since  it  brings  to  the  light  of  day  the  thoughts  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  an  age  inaccessible  to  history,  and  enables  u^  to  ascertaio 
the  impressions  made  upon  their  minds  by  the  sensible  objects  around 
them,  and  the  qualities  which  appeared  to  them  most  prominent  or 
most  considerable.  In  this  point  of  view,  special  etymology  is  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  mind. 

The  English  language,  with  its  copious  admixture  of  foreign  tenns 
and  idiom,  but  with  its  Teutonic  foundation  and  Teutonic  influences 
pervading  every  part  and  exerting  irrepressible  dominion  over  its  in- 
ternal economy,  offers  peculiar  temptations  to  research.    From  the 
gigantic  strides  which  Philology  has  made  within  little  more  than  the 
last  half  century,  leaving  immense  facilities  for  pursuit  at  eveiy  stage 
of  her  progress,  a  reasonable  belief  might  be  entertained  by  those  who 
are  not  conversant  in  such  matters,  that  the  sources  and  affinities  of 
this  language  had  also  been  investigated  with  a  correspondent  success. 
The  contrary,  however,  is  the  melancholy  fact ;  and  the  etymologists,  to 
whom  English  is  the  mother  tongue,  and  who,  within  this  period  of  brilr 
liant  discoveries  in  the  sister  dialects,  have  professedly  undertaken  the 
task,  do  not  show  themselves  superior  to  the  random  conjectures  and 
frivolous  conceits  of  Junius,  Skinner,  and  Minshew.     Whether  it  be  a 
national  reproach  or  not,  the  only  two  works  which  the  people  speaking 
English  consult  as  authorities  for  information  respecting  the  derivation 
of  their  words,  are  flatly  contradicted  in  eveiy  instance  to  which  sound 
philological  principles  are  applied  to  test  their  accuracy.     The  one  is 
a  dictionary,  the  production  of  an  American,  Dr.  Noah  Webster,  and 
is  a  work  internally  exhibiting  great  pretensions,  through  an  osten- 
tatious collection  of  foreign  words  of  similar  orthography,  but  of  litde 
value  in  discovering  the  primary  signification  of  the  terms,  for  the 
elucidation  of  which  they  are  adduced.     The  other  etymological 
lexicon  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Richardson,  and  originally  appeared  in  the 
Encyclopasdia  Metropolitana.     It  was  published  separately  in  1836, 
and  not  long  since  a  new  edition  appeared.     This  dictionary  is  truly 
inestimable,  if  considered  solely  with  reference  to  the  series  of  quota- 
tions illustrating  the  history  of  each  word  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  labour  and  research  employed  upon  this  dictionary  must  he 
immense;  but,  considered  as  an  etymological  production,  it  is  an 
entire  failure';  for  it  is  founded  on  the  same  principles  and  often 
consists  of  the  same  kind  of  investigations  that  brought  the  older 
school  of  etymology,  with  the  science  itself,  into  contempt    The 
author  frequently  quotes  Junius,  Schiller,  Haltaus,  Wachter,  and  Ihre, 
for  the  Teutonic  derivations,  but  neither  he  nor  Dr.  Webster  appears 
ever  to  have  sought  for  information  in  the  later  and  far  more  valuable 
dictionaries  and  disquisitions  of  the  Gkrman  philologers.  Of  Adelung's 
Worierbuch^  the  Hohteinisches  Idiotokony  the  Bremisches  SaxUches 
Worterbuch,  Grimm's  extraordinary  Deutsche  GrammaHky  and  ex- 
tensively useful  canon  of  "  Lautervershiebung,"  or  sound-shifting,  they 
seem  never  to  have  heard.     In  lamentable  truth,  there  are  not  want- 
ing indications  of  theu*  inability  to  read  German,  without  which 
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English  etymology  is  an  impossibility.  Of  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  evidences  in  both  dictionaries  convict  them  of  ignorance.  Their 
Norsk  or  Icelandic  comes  through  the  medium  of  Ihre's  Latin,  and 
through  the  medium  of  Latin  alone  have  they  obtained  a  glimpse  of 
the  signification  of  any  of  their  Teutonic  citations. 

Dr.  Richardson,  whose  work,  excluding  its  etymological  department, 
is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  literature,  does  not  attempt  to  find  the  pri- 
mary sense  of  his  words  in  the  Oriental  languages ;  he  is  always  content 
to  seek  for  a  Teutonic  root.  But  Dr.  Webster  is  far  more  ambitious, 
and  parades  Celtic  and  Shemitic,  Sanskrit  and  Persian,  Russian  and 
Dalmatian,  with  an  astonishing  prodigality,  and  without  any  discern- 
ible system  of  arrangement,  while  the  errors  committed  in  these 
citations  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  engender  a  suspicion,  that  the 
author's  acquaintance  with  the  languages  named  is  equal  to  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Teutonic.  This  book,  the  most  presumptuous  and  least 
deserving  of  its  kind,  has  been  reprinted  in  England,  and,  therefore, 
properly  claims  notice  in  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  English 
etymology. 

The  only  treatise  that  we  possess  with  formal  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  a  scientific  research  into  the  origin  of  the  language,  is 
the  result  of  the  speculations  of  Home  Tooke,  Dr.  Richardson's 
master,  in  whose  time  the  attention  of  scholars  was  scarcely  attracted 
to  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  East  for  the  sources  of  European 
forms  of  speech.  Leibnitz,  whose  penetrating  mind  was  directed  to 
ethnography,  had  pointed  out  its  value  in  tracing  the  migrations  of 
early  nations,  passing  beyond  their  earliest  records,  and  bringing 
historical  truth  to  light  from  behind  the  mists  of  tradition  *,  zealously 
inculcated  the  necessity  of  constructing  comparative  tables,  investi- 
gating the  Georgian,  confronting  Armenian  with  Coptic,  and  compar- 
ing the  Albanese  with  German  and  Latin.  But  the  proposition  seems 
to  have  had  no  effect  in  this  country.  Mr.  Halhed,  about  1778,  in- 
stituted a  comparison  of  the  Sanskrit  with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
thuSy  for  the  first  time,  gave  an  insight  into  their  affinities,  which 
have  had  the  effect  of  entirely  changing  the  means  and  the  manner 
of  conducting  philological  investigations.  Very  few  however  yet 
noticed  the  discovery.  Of  those  few,  some  considered  it  interesting 
onlj  to  the  Oriental  and  classical  scholar ;  while  others,  unless  Dugald 
Stewart  stand  entirely  alone,  looked  upon  it  with  doubt.  In  fact,  the 
Scottish  philosopher  so  far  forgot  his  wisdom  as  to  make  the  unlucky 
assertion,  that  Sanskrit  was  a  new  language,  invented  by  some  Brah- 
mans.  It  is  this  language,  however,  which,  while  it  forms  the  basis 
of  the  principal  dialects  of  India  and  Persia,  connects  those  of  Europe 
in  a  common  bond  of  relationship,  and  shows  an  unbroken  chain  of 
kindred  people  from  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

*  **  Je  trouTe,**  says  Leibnitz,  **  que  rien  ne  sert  darantagc  k  juger  des  connexions 
des  peuples  que  les  langues.  Par  exemple,  la  langue  des  Abyssiniens  nous  fiiit  con- 
naitre  qu*ils  sont  une  colonic  d'Arabes.**  And  again,  —  **  Nihil  majorem  ad  an- 
tiqiias  populoruin  origincs  indagandas  lucem  prai^bet  qiiam  collatiu  linguanim." — 
Quoted  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  Lectures  on  the  Connection  of  Science  with  revialcd 
Religion,  L  23,  24. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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THE  FIRST  GBIER 

Mamma — why  don't  you  answer  me  ? 

Why  do  you  lie  so  still  ? 
Can't  you  sit  up,  and  can't  you  see  ? 

Are  you  so  very  ill  ? 

You  hare  been  sick  a  long,  long  while, 

And  very,  very  wealf ; 
But  yet  you  always  used  to  smile — 

Mamma  I  why  don't  you  speak  ? 


When  round  the  bed  I  used  to  play, 
And  shoVd  her  my  new  toy. 

She  would  smile  on  me  as  she  lay. 
And  ask  to  kiss  her  boy. 

Why  is  that  shade  upon  her  brow  ? 

Her  eyes  are  sunk  and  deep ; 
She  is  quite  still  and  quiet  now — 

And  yet  'tis  not  like  sleep. 

She  was  in  Heaven,  I  was  told^ 

And  there  she  felt  no  pain ; 
But  here  she  is  all  pale  and  cold!  — 

Will  she  not  wake  again  ? 

Poor  child  I  thy  mother  feels  no  pain ; 

Her  spirit  is  at  rest ; 
She  sleeps ;  she  will  not  wake  again ; 

With  angeb  she  is  blest ! 

'Tis  sad  to  chill  thy  tender  youth — 
With  tears  convulse  thy  breath ; 

But  thou  must  know  the  mournful  truth 
This  sleep,  dear  child,  is  Death. 
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There  are  few  more  pleasing  spectacles  than  Kensington  Gardens  on 
ft  band  day  in  June,  when  the  sun  is  warm  and  the  First  Life  Guards 
quartered  in  town.  The  gaj  colours  of  the  promenaders,  contrasted 
with  the  more  sombre  tints  of  hat  and  habit,  without  the  wall  —  the 
noble  old  trees,  waving  orer  the  velvet  turf — the  enlivening  strains 
of  the  music  —  all  contribute  to  render  the  scene  as  unlike  the  other 
sedate  amusements  of  London  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  One  can- 
not fail,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  be  struck  with  the  wonderful  increase 
both  of  horseflesh  and  horsemanship  within  the  last  few  years.  A 
horse  is  no  longer  a  luxury,  but  a  necessary.  Younger  sons  disport 
themselves — not,  as  of  yore,  on  creatures  with  four  legs  and  a  tail  — 
but  on  veritable  Andersons,  which  (if  we  may  believe  their  owners), 
are  very  fortunes  in  themselves ;  but  which,  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  suppose,  must,  in  more  than  one  instance,  be  sold  before  they  can 
be  bought.  One  excellent  feature  in  the  march  of  equestrian  intellect, 
however,  is  that  the  fair  sex  now  lend  an  undoubted  patronage  to  an 
exercise,  which  is,  to  them  at  least,  as  becoming  as  it  is  healthful.  A 
foreigner  might  be  tempted  to  inquire  how  all  these  animals  are  to  be 
fed,  groomed,  and  housed ;  but  we  should  reply,  that  it  is  the  last 
death-struggle  between  railroads  and  horseflesh,  and  that  those  are 
minutuB  that  are  no  affairs  of  ours.     But  how  we  have  digressed  ! 

^  Two  polkas,  a  minuet,  and  half  a  valz — to  be  claimed  within  the 
present  week,  to  whoever  can  tell  me  the  name  of  that  man,  now 
leaning  against  the  tree  yonder  I" 

The  speaker  was  Miss  Campbell,  the  most  graceful  rider,  and  the 
owner  of  the  fairest  face  and  best  figure  to  be  met  with  in  many  a 
dusty  day's  ramble  through  the  parks*  Other  qualifications,  too,  had 
Miss  Campbell,  of  a  more  sterling  value  than  those  already  enumerated 
—  graces  of  mind  and  character,  which  alas !  are  as  seldom  elicited  as 
they  can  be  appreciated,  in  London  society;  for  Nature  shrinks 
from  a  contest  with  Art ;  and  although  the  merit  lies  generally  with 
the  former,  the  victory  falls  usually  to  the  share  of  the  latter ;  and  so, 
what  is  but  shallow,  and  empty,  and  valueless,  passes  in  common  cur- 
rency as  refined,  and  intellectual,  and  precious.  Oh  I  London,  Lon- 
don, you  that  turn  night  into  day, — that  pass  your  Christmas  in  the 
Highlands  and  your  dog-days  in  Rotten  Row, — when  will  you  learn 
to  discriminate,  and  be  just  ? 

**  See  !"  continued  Miss  Campbell,  "he  is  looking  towards  us.  He 
certainly  is  my  bite-noir ;  I  never  go  anywhere  that  I  do  not  find 
that  extraordinary  figure  standing  in  a  sentimental  attitude,  either 
before  me  or  at  my  side.    Does  any  one  know  who  he  is  ?*' 

"  Heaven  forbid,**  drawled  Lord  Clavering,  "  that  I  should  hazard 
anything  beyond  speculation,  with  regard  to  so  peculiar  an  indi- 
vidual !  I  should  imagine  he  was  a  grocer  in  Holborn ;  he  looks  as 
though  he  had  lost  his  way." 
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<^  Perhaps  he  is  a  friend  of  the  band,"  suggested  Mr.  Sandford. 

'^  Or  the  negotiator  for  a  fresh  Pennsjlvanian  loan,"  said  Mr. 
Sulivan. 

"  Pray,  Captain  Graham,"  said  IVliss  Campbell,  taming  to  another 
of  the  group,  who  had  remained  silent,  *^  can  neither  jour  wit  nor 
your  charity  contribute  anything  to  the  stores  of  imagination  which 
my  question  has  drawn  forth?" 

"  He  certainly  is  a  most  extraordinary-looking  person,"  replied 
Captain  Graham,  with  alacrity ;  "  I  have  remarked  him  myself  more 
than  once.  Common  report,  as  usual,  pronounces  him  mad ;  but  lam 
convinced  there  is  a  method  in  his  madness,  and  that  a  melancholy 
one," 

"  Nay,  you  pique  my  curiosity.  I  desire  that  you  will  obtain  every 
possible  particular  of  your  hero.  But  I  am  afraid  that  he  has  seen 
us  laughing ;  see,  he  is  moving  away.  What  say  you  to  a  canter, 
papa,"  she  added,  as  she  turned  to  her  father,  who  had  been  steadily 
pshawing  the  whole  affair  for  the  last  half  hour  ;  and  away  rode  the 
party,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Clavering,  whose  curl^  on  very 
rare  occasions,  admitted  of  any  more  invigorating  pace  than  an  amble. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  Miss  Campbell's  horse  shied  at 
something  on  the  footpath,  and  swerving,  narrowly  missed  throwing 
his  rider.     Captain  Graham  was,  however,  soon  at  her  bridle ;  but, 
having  ascertained  that  she  had  perfect  command  over  the  animal, 
turned  to  observe  the  cause.     It  was  the  luckless  subject  of  their  late 
conversation ;  and,  to  look  at  him,  he  wa&  certainly  sufficient  to  scare 
any  horse,  if  not  its  rider.     He  was  about  the  middle  height,  dressed 
in  a  rough  kind  of  light  surtout,  thrown  far  off  the  chest,  and  flatter- 
ing loosely  after  him  as  he  walked.     His  legs  were  encased  in  two 
shapeless  bags,  intended  to  represent  trousers,  falling  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  his  toes,  of  which  the  points  were  just  visible-,  and  drawn 
round  him  in  a  profusion  of  plaits,  of  which  the  Grand  Turk  himself 
might  be  justly  proud.     His  hat,  napless,  but  studiously  brushed,  and 
of  a  conicid  shape,  was  planted  aside  on  a  head  of  long,  matted  hair, 
jet  black,  and  apparently  indifferent  to  comb  and  bear's-grease.    His 
eyes  were  the  only  feature  of  his  face  discernible,  so  entirely  was  it 
covered  by  a  mass  of  moustache  and  whisker,  which  grew  in  wild  and 
untrimmed  disorder  over  every  available  inch  of  space ;  but  they  were 
of  a  peculiar  brilliancy,  and  whoever  had  once  met  their  gaze,  would 
not  easily  forget  their  expression.     In  his  handsy  which  were  un- 
gloved, and  of  a  delicate  shape,  he  grasped  an  enormous  stick ;  and  as 
he  stalked  along,  he  looked  not  unlike  some  huge  bear,  which  had 
made  his  escape  from  a  strolling  menagerie. 

He  raised  his  hat,  and  muttered  a  few  unintelligible  words  of  apo- 
logy, by  which  time  the  riding  party  had  proceeded  on  its  way.  At 
the  end  of  the  ride.  Captain  Graham  made  his  bow^  and  turned  his 
horse's  head  back  again,  with  the  intention  of  taking  a  sulky  gallop. 
He  was  returning  slowly  homewards,  when  he  again  happed  upon  our 
friend  ;  and  he  resolved  to  execute  Miss  Campl^ll's  commission,  and 
scrape  some  kind  of  acquaintance  with  him. 

"  It's  a  fine  day,"  he  remarked,  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  and  throw- 
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ing  as  much  expression  of  interest  into  his  words  as  the  sahject  would 
admit 

The  stranger  eyed  him  with  a  rapid  and  scrutinising  glance,  and 
cautiously  rejoined,  "  Very." 

"  There  were  a  great  many  people  at  the  gardens  to-day,"  pursued 
Graham,  looking  down  at  his  horse's  near  fore-foot  carelessly. 

"  Indeed !"  answered  the  other  mechanically,  *'  I  saw  but  one." 

"  You  must  have  a  very  un-microscopic  eye." 

^  I  have'a  very  selfish  one ;  I  only  remark  what  gives  me  pleasure." 

"  Tour's  should  be  a  very  happy  physical  arrangement." 

'^  Nay,  I  know  not ;  some  people  delight  in  hugging  what  others 
avoid  as  carefully." 

"  At  least  you  please  yourself." 

"  Who  does  not  strive  to  do  so  ?  the  only  difference  lies  in  the  pro- 
portion of  success  at  which  men  arrive  in  the  attempt." 

^^  Do  you  not  find  the  eye-sight  wane  by  gazing  too  fixedly  at  one 
object?" 

*^  Perhaps ;  but  better  to  be  blinded  by  the  sun,  than  never  to  have 
seen  its  glorious  light.  I  should  apologise  to  you  (for  you  were  one 
of  the  party),  for  being  on  the  foot-path  just  now." 

^  Indeed !  why  so?"  asked  Captain  Graham,  smiling. 

^  Do  you  look  at  me,  and  need  an  answer  ?  Did  you  not  see  that 
brute  beast  start  at  me ;  and  is  it  strange,  when  mankind  sets  the  ex* 
ample  ?     Miss  Campbell  was  not  much  frightened,  I  hope." 

"  How  the  deuce  does  the  fellow  know  her  name?"  thought  Graham. 
'^  Oh,  no  I "  he  answered.  "  It  is  only  the  vulgar  and  uneducated  who 
may  laugh  at  the  peculiarities  they  cannot  understand." 

The  other  shook  his  head.  *^  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  he  asked ;  ''  I  saw 
Miss  Campbell  smile,  as  that  empty  dandy  was  indulging  in  some 
witticism  at  my  expense.  I  am  sure  it  was  of  me  he  spoke,  for  she 
looked  my  way ;  but  when  she  saw  me,  the  smile  was  gone.  Is  it  a 
pleasant  thing,  think  you,  to  be  ridiculous  to  one  whom  you  have  ex^ 
alted  into  a  divinity?" 

''  Tou  appear  to  set  great  store  upon  the  lady's  passing  glance,"  said 
Graham,  with  some  show  of  pique. 

"  I  do ;  but  with  a  reason :  and  one  day  you  shall  know  it.  But 
here  we  are  in  the  garish  streets  again ;  and  Captain  Graham  would  not 
like  to  be  seen  riding  with  the  wild  man.  Can  you  meet  me  to-morrow 
morning  at  nine  o'clock  by  the  water  in  St.  James's  Park  ?  I  have  a 
home,"  he  added  (with  what  might  possibly  have  been  a  smile,  if  only 
one  could  have  seen  his  face),  "  although  men  do  not  think  it ;  but  it 
is  known  to  no  one  in  town,  and  I  would  not  that  even  you  should 
form  the  exception." 

"  At  nine  o'clock  then  I  will  be  there." 

"  Yes,"  if  it  be  not  too  early.    Farewell." 

The  stranger  struck  off  in  the  direction  of  Pimlico,  and  was  quickly 
out  of  sight.  Captain  Graham  mused  in  astonishment  over  the  in* 
terview  he  had  just  held.  By  what  chance  could  his  new  ally  be  ac- 
quainted, not  only  with  his  own  name,  but  that  of  Miss  Campbell  ? 
What  could  be  the  secret  cause  of  the  interest  he  took  in  her  ?  And 
this  latter  reflection  led  him  into  a  train  of  thought  not  altogether 
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agreeable  to  himself.  Captain  Graham  had  long  known  Misa  Camp* 
bell ;  and  had  not  escaped  the  contagion  of  her  society.  He  was  a 
constant  attendant  on  her  rides ;  he  preferred  the  same  chordi ;  on 
the  occasion  of  ball  or  opera  she  invariablj  received  an  anonjmons 
bouquet ;  and,  if  she  went  to  the  theatre,  the  first  act  of  the  play  was 
not  finished  before  his  voice  was  to  be  heard  at  the  back  of  the  box. 
He  appeared  her  shadow ;  but  destined  to  be  her  shadow  onlj.  She, 
on  her  part,  received  him  ever  with  frank  cordiality ;  liatened  to  Mm 
with  friendly  interest ;  but  would  laugh  almost  as  lightly  at  any  sdly 
of  Lord  Clavering  as  she  would  of  Captain  Graham.  He  was  forced, 
indeed,  to  confess  that,  although  her  manner  presented  nothing  whereon 
to  hang  a  hope,  still  neither  did  it  furnish  the  slightest  ground  of 
ofience.  He  felt  that  the  last  thing  in  the  world,  of  which  he  might 
accuse  Flora  Campbell,  was  insensibility,  and,  therefore,  prudently 
determined  that  the  fault,  whatever  it  was,  must  be  of  his  own.  StsU 
it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  this  modesty,  however  proper  in  itself, 
by  no  means  lessened  the  grievance. 

The  next  morning  found  Ciq[>tain  Grraham  at  the  appelated  spot 
before  the  time  assigned.  Having  made  up  his  mind  to  awake  eartier 
than  usual,  he  of  course  awoke  full  two  hours  before  the  hour  he 
wished ;  but  he  was  fully  compensated  for  his  loss  of  sleep  by  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  morning.  It  was  one  of  those  bright,  daKfing 
days  which,  from  their  unhappy  rarity  in  this  country,  we  are  apt,  fw 
a  wonder,  to  appreciate  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  son  glittered  on 
the  water,  on  the  dewy  grass,  and  on  the  quivering  leaf.  Every 
where  might  be  traced  the  genial  signs  of  vegetable  luxuriance  and 
life.  Nor  did  the  animal  world  appear  less  sensible  of  the  beanty  of 
the  scene.  The  birds  twittered  noisily  on  bush  and  tree  ;  the  water- 
fowl, in  anonymous  variety,  dived  and  came  up  again  in  unexpected 
places,  splashed,  shook  their  tails,  and  chased  each  other  wiih  un« 
wonted  vivacity ;  the  sheep  stood  blinkjngy  with  their  months  full ; 
and  the  cows  folded  their  legs  with  ungraceful  ease,  and  ruminated  on 
things  in  general.  Man  alone,  of  all  Grod's  creatures,  held  aloof  in 
eontemptuous  indifierence.  In  summer,  we  seldom  dream  of  stirring 
from  home  until  it  is  so  hot  as  to  be  positively  an  infHctioa  to  be 
abroad.  In  winter,  it  certainly  is  a  different  thing :  the  world  then 
requires  to  be  warmed,  before  the  chilly  exclusives  can  venture  into 
it.  How  often  does  one  then  wrap  one's  blanket  around  one,  and 
shiver  compassionately  as  we  think  of  the  poor  wretch  who  is  forced 
to  plunge  ^r«^  into  the  fog,  unventilated  as  yet  by  the  breath  of  his 
fellow-creatures. 

Captain  Graham  was  musing  much  after  this  fashion,  when  his  un- 
known friend  made  his  appearance.  He  certainly,  for  that  momii^  at 
least,  had  not  shaved. 

"  Captain  Graham  is  punctual^"  he  said.  ''  Are  you  not  jrourself 
surprised  at  the  feat  you  have  accomplished  in  rising  but  four  hours 
after  the  sun  and  the  lark?  Do  you  know,"  he  continued,  seating 
himself  by  Graham's  side,  '*  I  am  of  opinion  that  man  was  originaiiy 
designed  to  regulate  his  day  by  the  course  of  the  sun.  As  it  is,  we  wage 
an  ui\just  and  cruel  war  with  him ;  we  shut  him  out  of  our  houses  by 
blinds  and  windows ;  we  warn  him  of^  when  he  wooes  as»  with  am- 
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hrfSka  and  speetades;  we  Btnig^Ie  to  get  quit  of  him,  the  rery  next 
moment  to  that  in  which  we  have  been  invoking  his  presence  and 
chiding  his  delaj  I  —  whilst  Time,  however  we  may  seek  to  stay  hu 
eonrse,  glides  swiMj  through  onr  closing  fingers,  and  may  not  be  re- 
tained one  instant  in  his  onward  flight.  But  I  can  see  that  you  are 
thinking  more  of  mj  promised  history  than  of  my  philosophy ;  and  I 
dare  say  you  have  not  breakfasted.  I  had  hoped  never  again  to  have 
opened  my  lips  upon  the  subject ;  least  of  all  did  I  expect  to  com- 
municate it  to  yoti.  Nay,  do  not  stop  me.  When  you  have  heard  all 
you  will  not  wonder."  He  paused  an  instant  as  if  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  proceeded :  — 

^  My  story  is  a  very  simple  one.  As  a  man  of  the  world,  you  will 
say  that  it  is  one  of  every-day  occurrence.  It  may  be  so :  I  am  a  man 
of  the  world  myself,  and  ever  was  so ;  but  my  heart  is  well-nigh 
broken.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  my  own  fault  that  I  had  a  heart 
to  break.  My  name  is  EUerton.  My  parents  died  when  I  was  yet 
young  ;  and  left  me,  an  only  child,  heir  to  large  estates.  I  was  alone 
in  the  world  without  a  relation.  Friends,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
word,  I  was  enabled  to  purchase  by  my  money :  a  rich  man's  table  is 
never  so  long  that  he  cannot  fill  it.  Yet  I  had  ardent  feelings,  and 
these  ever  prompted  me  to  seek  some  one  with  whom  to  interchange 
their  warmth ;  Imt  so  imaginative  and  jealous  was  I  in  my  ideas  of 
friendship^  that  I  seldom  found  my  dorado  realised;  and  when  I 
fianded  that  I  did  not  feel  a  pulse  beating  as  truly  as  my  own,  I  have 
shrunk  back  into  what  men  have  thought  hauieur  and  reserve.  At 
length  I  loved,  and  with  an  intensity  and  an  abstraction  befitting 
the  enthusiasm  of  my  nature. 

**  Thou  wert,  then,  worthy  to  be  loved,  my  Kate!  and  wherefore  should 
I  not  dwell  lovingly  on  that  memory,  though  thou  wert  false  as  hell  ? 
Man  passes  not  so  easily  from  love  to  hate.   I  have  heard  it  said,  that 
the  two  estates  are  at  times  convertible ;  that  the  one  is,  under  certain 
drcumstanoes,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  other.    It  may  be  so : 
nay,  often  do  we  find  it  to  be  the  case ;  but  whoever  fancies  that  he 
has  ever  experienced  both  sentiments  towards  the  same  person,  has 
never  loved  another  than  himself.   With  the  unselfish,  love  can  never 
be  otherwise  than  what  it  once  has  been.    It  may  be  shaded  by  re- 
gret, dimmed  by  suspicion,  or  blown  to  the  winds  by  the  storm  of 
passion ;  but  its.  vitidity  cannot  be  destroyed ;  it  will  not  cease  to 
exist ;  and,  though  perlmps  in  altered  form,  it  will  return,  as  the  dove 
to  Ihe  ark,  and  hover,  as  a  guardian  angel,  over  the  recollections  of 
the  past.    But  I  aa  anticipating.    If  ever  perfection  might  be  said 
to  exist  on  earih,  Kate  would  have  furnished  an  excuse  for  the  idea. 
Lovely  in  form,  but  more  lovely  still  in  mind,  she  exemplified  the 
real  union  of  physical  and  mental  excellence.    Pause  not  to  inquire 
whether  there  be  really  any  connection  between  the  corporeal  and  the 
mental :  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  such  chain  should  sometimes 
exist  in  similar  cases.    The  fairest  flowers  are  often  scentless,  and 
woman  lovely  to  look  upon  until  she  open  her  mouth,  and  by  her 
words  rob  the  vermillien  fh>m  her  lips*    It  was  not  so  with  Kate. 
Often  have  I  hung  in  bewildered  rapture,  not  knowing  which  to  ad- 
mire the  most — l^  own  bright  nature  or  its  equally  bright  counter- 
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feit.  Nor  ^ns  she  content  with  being  simplj  beautiful  or  simply 
intellectual.  She  could  by  turns  be  gay  yet  grave,  joyous  yet  sad, 
persuasive  yet  appealing,  silent  yet  eloquent.  And  as  she  spoke  or 
thought,  in  her  face  might  be  read  the  while  the  varying  index  to  her 
mind.  Well  I  it  was  said  to  be  a  most  desirable  match  ;  our  estates 
were  contiguous ;  we  were  both  rich ;  we  were  married.  For  the 
first  year  we  were  happy — how  happy!  I  had  found  a  friend — a 
second  self !  and  she  would  whisper,  as  she  rested  her  head  upon  my 
bosom,  that  I  was  her  world,  her  life.  Alas !  that  speech  should  have 
a  meaning,  when  it  can  be  so  false.  Towards  the  expiration  of  the 
period  I  have  mentioned,  I  was  called  a  short  distance  abroad,  upon 
business  which  required  my  personal  presence.  It  was  not  long; 
and  still  the  time  seemed  shorter ;  for  she  would  write  to  me  words 
such  as  she  knew  I  loved  and  listened  for ;  and,  to  the  last,  she  signed 
herself  my  loving  wife  I  Could  she  have  thought  that  she  was  tear, 
ing  asunder  my  heart,  and  tracing  falsehoods  with  its  blood !  On  mj 
return  homewards,  I  encountered  in  the  same  vessel  a  prating  fool, 
who,  to  appear  wise,  told  me,  as  a  glorious  piece  of  news,  my  own  his- 
tory :  how  that,  in  one  short  month,  I  had  been  deceived  and  for- 
gotten by  the  only  woman  I  had  ever  really  loved,  and  that  woman 
my  wife.  This  was  not  all : — he  was  minute  in  his  information,  and 
had  the  tale  quite  at  his  fingers'  ends — the  man  who  had  undermined 
her  fidelity  was,  next  to  her,  nearest  my  heart.  We  fought ;  and,  in 
this.  Fortune  favoured  me :  he  fell  dangerously  hurt,  whilst  I  e8Ciq)ed 
without  a  wound.  Would  we  had  exchanged  bullets  I  I  returned  to 
the  Continent,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  my  act.  / — wronged 
and  injured  in  my  tenderest  point,  —  duped  and  betrayed — robbed  of 
my  dearest  treasure — /  was  an  outcast  from  society,  with  a  price 
upon  my  head;  whilst  the  man  who  had  seduced  my  wife -» the 
spoiler  of  my  peace — strutted  the  streets  of  London,  petted,  com* 
passioned, — nay,  admired.  Years  rolled  by,  and  found  me  much  the 
same  man  I  had  ever  been ;  a  trifle  greyer,  thinner,  weaker,  but,  afier 
all,  only  by  so  much  older  to  the  eyes  of  men.  Without  an  inclina- 
tion,' without  a  pursuit,  I  existed  rather  than  lived ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  found  ever  a  fresh  pleasure  in  recalling  to  mind  what  most  men 
would  have  endeavoured  to  forget.  Henceforth  the  i>ast  should  be 
my  future.  With  all  its  blighted  hopes  and  realised  fears,  it  would  be 
a  lesson  to  me  far  more  instructive  than  anything  that  I  might  expect 
in  after  days  to  experience. 

I  had  employed  an  agent  to  sell  my  estates ;  and,  with  the  sum 
they  brought  me,  had  enriched  an  asylum  of  which  I  sometimes 
thought  I  should,  at  no  distant  period,  become  a  tenant  Men  deemed 
me  mad ;  and,  for  my  own  part^  I  wonder  that  I  was  not  sa  I  en- 
conraged  the  idea ;  and»  with  this  object,  adopted  the  style  of  dress 
and  appearance  which  you  now  see,  and  which  has  excited  so  much 
comment  and  observation.  I  soon  found  that  the  system  possessed  its 
advantages :  I  was  acknowledged  to  be  harmless,  quiet,  and  orderly. 
I  exacted  from  all  respect,  if  not  compassion ;  and,  saving  a  passing 
gibe,  was  allowed  to  go  my  own  way  in  peace*  Besides,  my  disguise 
was  complete :  I  necked  not  to  fear  the  humiliation  of  bemg  recog- 
nised and  compassioned  by  any  of  my  former  aaaodates.    At  length  I 
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returned  to  England,  and  found  my  affair  forgotten.  Once  I  heard 
two  men  discussing  an  event  so  similar,  that  I  dreaded,  at  each  in* 
slant,  to  be  discoyered,  and  either  branded  as  a  murderer,  or  pointed 
at  as  a  cuckold.  But  I  soon  found  that  it  was  of  another  that  they 
spoke ;  and  I  rejoiced  in  secret  to  think  that  I  was  not  singular  in  my 
misfortunes.  Will  you  believe  that,  betrayed  as  I  had  been  by  that 
woman,— now  that  I  fancied  myself  secure  from  detection,  and  found 
myself  in  the  same  city  with  her, — I  at  once  longed  and  dreaded  to 
see  her  ?  Often  have  I  strained  my  eyes,  as  I  have  imagined  that  I 
distinguished  her ;  and  as  often  have  I  averted  my  gaze,  in  trembling 
fear  that  she  should  recognise  me,  although  I  have  become  aware  that 
it  was  not  indeed  her.  After  suffering  some  months  of  this  agonising 
existence,  I  read,  in  a  tavern — suddenly — that  she  was  dead  !  As  I 
dropped  the  paper,  a  man,  who  sat  at  the  table,  asked  me  if  there  were 
any  news?  What  I  replied  I  know  not;  but,  whether  from  the  strange- 
ness of  my  appearance,  or  the  incoherence  of  my  words,  he  smiled.  I 
dashed  him  with  fury  to  the  ground,  and  trampled  him  beneath  my  feet. 
Whose  throat,  think  you,  that  my  fingers  griped,  with  terrible  ideas 
crowding  on  my  mind  ?  Whose  ^tures  were  they  whereon  my  eyes 
glared  as  though  they  would  burst  &om  their  sockets  ?  It  was  he — he 
who  had  made  me  what  I  was,  and  now  smiled  over  her  grave !  Thimk 
God !  they  parted  us  :  my  character  as  a  madman  stood  me  in  good 
need;  and  I  was  suffered  to  depart,  with  the  consolation  of  the 
thought  that  I  had  not  this  time  kiUed  him,  but  leaving,  as  I  after- 
wards discovered,  the  indelible  marks  of  my  chastisement  upon  him. 
For  some  time  I  kept  my  bed,  during  which  my  senses  were,  I  believe, 
really  despaired  of.  Still  did  the  precious  freight  cling  to  the  shat« 
tered  ship,  but  long  after  they  had  lost  their  value,  and  only  to  make 
me  more  poignantly  aware  of  what  I  had  once  enjoyed,  and  what  was 
now  lost  to  me  for  ever.  The  first  time  I  walked  abroad,  after  my 
illness,  it  was  just  such  a  day  as  this ;  and  I  strolled  into  the  park. 
Biding  in  a  large  party,  but  conspicuous  for  the  el^ance  of  her  form 
and  the  symmetry  of  her  features,  was  a  young  girl,  who  might  have 
passed  for  the  twin  sister  of  my  Kate.  On  either  side  of  her  rode  one 
whom  I  should  imagine  to  be  her  father,  and,  Captain  Graham,  your* 
self.  I  could  scarcely  explain  the  feeling :  I  knew  that  I  was  not 
dreaming ;  that  the  idea  was  madness  ;  but  I  could  not  divest  myself 
of  the  impression  that  I  had  regained  my  lost  Kate.  It  grew  upon 
me ;  day  by  day  the  vision  became  more  real  and  more  tangible ;  it 
was  no  longer  an  image,  but  a  vital,  moving,  speaking,  substance.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  to  lay  my  hand  upon  her  bridle,  and  examine 
more  closely  features  that  I  knew  to  be  faultlessly  stamped  upon  my 
memory.  But  I  have  been  ever  restrained  by  some  nameless  influ* 
ence ;  and  I  have  contented  myself  with  watching  from  a  distance 
what  I  might  not  approach  more  nearly.  Yes,  never  knit  your  brow, 
Captain  Graham ;  but,  as  I  have  seen  her  turning  with  graceful  vi- 
vacity to  reply  to  you — as  I  have  beheld  her  lips  smile  upon  you— 
as  I  hare  caught  the  music  of  her  laugh  or  the  echo  of  her  words,-* 
I  have  fancied  that  it  was  for  me,  and  me  only,  she  was  exhausting 
the  witchery  of  her  charms ;  that  it  was  of  me  she  thought,  and  that 
it  was  I  who  was  the  centre  and  mainspring  of  all  her  being.    AU 
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thiB  is  $  cruel  mockery ;  I  feel  that  it  is  fake ;  that  it  has  its  rise  from 
the  vapours  of  a  heated  and  an  overwrought  brain ;  that  you,  and  you 
alone,  can  be  to  Miss  Campbell  what  I  have  described,  and  what  onc^ 
I  could  claim  as  my  own.  Nay,  I  have  watched  her  n^ore  closely  tbau 
even  you  yourself,  Captain  Graham,  and  that  she  loves  you  I  am  cer- 
tain. May  you  be  more  happy  than  he  who  speaks  to  you,  for  you 
deserve  it ;  and  I  would  not  that  she  should  marry  one  unworthy  of 
her.  And  now  I  have  laid  bare  to  you,  a  stranger,  my  inmost  self. 
Promise  me,  in  return — swear  to  me,  that  you  will  watch  oyer  and 
protect  her ;  and  ever  wipe  away,  with  faithful  and  unceasing  hand, 
the  breath  which  unrequited  affection  knows  how  to  spread  over  the 
mirror  of  your  love.  For  myself — not  much  n^ore  remains.  I  can* 
not  last  long ;  but,  when  I  am  gone,  say  you.  will  not  forget  me. 
Farewell." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke ;  grasped  Captain  Graham's  hand  with  friendly 
pressure,  and  in  one  instant  was  out  of  sight, 
.  Captain  Graham  remained  some  time  lost  in  a  painful  reverie  over 
the  tile  to  which  he  had  been  listening.  He  regretted  that  he  had 
not  been  allowed  the  opportunity  of  speiEiking  i^  few  words  of  consola- 
tion to  one  who  had  suffered,  unpitied,  so  long  and  so  deeply.  Still 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  we  are  at  the  best  but  selfish  creatures ;  and 
he  experienced  a  secret  joy  as  he  recalled  to  mind  the  aasurance  of 
EUerton  that  he  was  an  object  of  interest  to  Miss  CampbelL  As  he 
dismissed  from  his  thoughts  poor  EUerton  with  a  sigh,  it  was  with  a 
smile  that  he  reflected  there  were  not  much  more  than  six  hours  to 
elapse,  before  he  might  make  his  appearance  in  the  park,  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  Captain  Graham  was  by  no  oieans  a  vain  man ; 
he  had  as  little  idea  of  turning  himself  into  a  walking  book  of  pat- 
terns as  any  other  sensible  man.  Still  the  time  he  that  day  consumed 
in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  tie,  and  the  number  of  waistcoats  that  he 
alternately  selected  and  r^ected,  were  miraculous.  At  leiigth  it  is 
fair  to  suppose  that  he  was  attired  to  the  heart's  content  of  the  old 
lady.  q>posite,  if  not  his  own ;  and  he  was  speedily  in  the  park,  and 
chiusing  a  blue  veU  and  habit  round  the  ring  at  a  very  questionable 
pace.  As  his  horse  pulled  up,  of  his  own  accord,  it  seemed,  in  the 
rear,  of  the  party  he  sought,  he  discovered,  to  Us  infinite  disgost) 
Lord  Clavering's  curia  presiding  over  an  interminable  tale,  of  some 
sort  or  another ;  whilst  Mr.  Sandford,  being  on  the  wrong  side  o£ 
Miss  Campbell,  was,  to  avoid  looking  neglected,  diacusaing  the  corn- 
iawe  with  her  worthy  papa.  Fllerton's  words  were  yet  ringing  in 
Graham's  ears — ''She  loves  you" — and  he  advanced  manuilly  to 
the  attack,  and  took  up  his  position  on  Lord  Clavering's  left  side, 
resolved  to  sacrifice  his  pet  sensitiveness,  and  to  ascertain  thai  veiy 
day  the  exact  state  of  Flora  Campbell's  feelings  towards  himaelf.  He 
was  sorely  tried,  however :  Lord  Clavering  was  lesa  vi^d  than  nsasl; 
Sandford  made  a  brilliant  sally,  won  hatf-a-dozen  pair  of  glovcA  from 
Miss  Campbell,  and  an  invitation  to  dinner,  on  the  qwt,  firom  her 
fascinated  papa.  Something  must  be  done ;  they  had  turned  for  the 
last  time,  and  still  no  opportunity  preeented  itself.  '<  Courage,' 
thought  Graham,  as  he  reflected  that,  on  leaving  the  grass,  they  must 
pass  in  single  file^  ''if  I  can  but  frighten  Lord  Clavering's  horse 
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preseDtlj,  the  day  is  mine.*'  As  luck  would  have  it,  just  as  they 
were  passing  under  a  tree,  one  of  the  boughs  caught  Clavering's  hat, 
and  exposed  his  locks  to  the  wanton  action  of  the  winds.  He 
retreat^  with  loss,  and  Graham  hastened  to  the  vacant  place. 

*^  Poor  Clavering,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  *'  we  shall  see  no  more  of 
him  to-day.  He  will  not  know  a  moment's  peace  of  mind,  until  his 
head  is  in  the  hands  of  his  valet.  ApropoSy  Lumley  has  requested  me 
to  offer  your  father,  Miss  Campbell,  the  use  of  the  '^  Omnibus,"  in  the 
event  of  your  desiring  a  larger  number  of  souls  in  your  box  than  you 
had  last  night'' 

"  I  thought  you  were  not  in  the  house  last  night,"  said  Miss  Camp* 
bell,  bending  to  pluck  a  silver  hair  from  her  horse's  mane. 

*^  Yes,  I  was  in  the  lobby ;  but  I  should  have  had  more  chance 
of  a  seat  in  the  pit  en  a  benefit  night,  than  of  standing  room  in  your 
box." 

^'  I  presume  that  those  who  made  so  desperate  an  effort  as  to  pay 
their  respects  to  mamma  and  myself,  consulted  in  some  degree  their 
own  safety  and  convenience." 

^  Convenience,  I  doubt  not ;  Dumbell,  for  instance,  whose  snores  I, 
heard  even  outside;  and  that  little  wretch  Lorgnette,  who  has  no 
opera-glass." 

"  Nay,  do  not  depreciate  their  civility  ;  I  trust  you  found  the  box- 
keeper  amusing." 

^  So  mnch  so,  that  I  was  induced  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the  ballet ; 
and  had  thus  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  pass  into  the  crush-room  in 
close  custody  of  two  men^  whose  faces  were  unknown  to  me." 

**  Qui  me  cherche,  me  trouve,**  says  the  violet  in  the  fable  some- 
where. Bdt  I  see  you  are  aghast  at  my  presumption  in  anticipating 
a  compliment  that  you  were  <m  the  point  of  paying  me.  By  the  way, 
what  news  do  you  bring  me,  as  a  peace-offering,  of  your  wild  man  of 
the  woods  ?  or  have  you,  as  a  matter  of  course,  forgotten  your 
prcnnise  ?" 

♦*  On  the  contrary,  I  have  much  to  tell  you  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
sad  tale ;  yet  one  in  which  you  are  interested." 

^'  Indeed  !  what  a  charming  mystery.  But  I  never  saw  you  look 
so  grave  before.  Captain  Graham  ;  I  hope  it  is  no  tragedy." 

''  I  fear  it  is,  and  that  I  shall  not  do  its  merits  full  justice.  And 
yet  I  am  an  interested  party  :  I  too  have  something  at  stake." 

To  this  Miss  Campbell  made  no  reply :  she  appeared  to  have  dis- 
covered, for  the  first  time,  something  very  curious  upon  her  whip. 

'*  You  have  heard  of  the  savage  worshipping  the  sun,  because  he 
feels  its  influence  not  only  on  himself,  but  on  idl  surrounding  nature. 
It  is  his  familiar  spirit,  with  which,  in  imagination,  he  holds  sweet 
converse ;  in  whose  rays  he  basks  himself ;  and  for  which,  if  it  be 
hid,  for  an  instant,  behind  a  cloud,  he  watches  with  eager  expectation 
and  anxiety.  Forgive  his  temerity  for  the  thought  —  forgive  me  for 
daring  to  give  language  to  so  hallowed  an  idea ;  but  what  the  sun  is 
to  the  untutored  savage,  is  Miss  Campbell  to  that  tmhappy  creature 
of  whom  you  just  now  spoke  —  a  thinking,  reasoning,  civilised  man, 
unhappy  in  all  but  the  enjoyment  of  a  dream,  which  has  become  a 
part  of  his  destiny.     When  you  have  heard  his  history,  the  only  feel- 
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ing  that  can  actuate  you  will  be  tluit  of  deep  and  sympatfiising  com- 
passion ;  unless,  at  least/'  he  added  with  a  smile,  ^  you  authorise  me 
to  convey  to  him  the  expression  of  any  mwe  decided  feeling." 

Miss  Campbell  turned  round,  and  looked  at  Graham  inquiringly 
for  a  moment.  He  could  not  trust  himself  to  return  her  gace;  but 
recounted  the  tale  which  Ellerton  had  communicated  to  him.  If  Wss 
Campbell's  eyes  had  glistened  at  the  commencement  of  Captain  Gn* 
ham's  address,  undeniable  tears  stood  in  them  as  he  concluded.  The 
woman  who  can  find  it  in  her  heart  to  slight  any  man's  sincere  and 
honest  regard,  is  far  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  object  of  her 
coquetry. 

''  I  have  discharged  my  mission  so  far,"  said  Graham,  at  length : 
^^  but  I  have  to  plead  for  another,  whose  feelings  are  equally  profoimd, 
although  the  utmost  he  has  yet  suffered  has  arisen  from  the  perplexi* 
ties  of  doubt.  Imagine  the  position  of  one  ever  striving  for  an 
esteem  which  is  beyond  every  thing  dear  to  him,  but  ever  contending 
against  the  fear  that  it  is  either  carelessly  withheld,  or  but  ni^ardly 
doled  out  to  him.  Such  an  esteem  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  part ;  it  is  in 
your  power  to  bestow  it  entire,  at  once  and  for  ever,  and  it  is  I  who 
would  faiu  sun  it  at  your  hands." 

*'  You  are  an  admirable  advocate.  Captain  Graham,*  said  Miss 
Campbell,  smib'ng  through  her  tears,  "  but  I  fear  your  second  client 
possesses  more  influence  with  the  bench  than  your  first  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  commanding.  Whatever  value  my  poor  esteem  will 
have  in  your  eyes,  it  is  yours ;  and,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  has  been 
yours  from  the  time  that  I  felt  I  knew  you.  No  one  will  better  teach 
me  than  yourself  how  I  can  best  alleviate  the  sorrows  and  sufferings 
of  one  in  whose  welfare  I  shall  ever  take  a  livelier  interest.  But  here 
we  ai'c  at  home ;  and  papa  is  asking  you  for  the  third  time  if  yon  will 
meet  Mr.  Sandford  at  dinner  to-day." 

But  although  Captain  Graham  made  many  inquiries  after  Ellerton, 
he  could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  any  clue  to  him,  and  he  never  saw 
him  more.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
A  DI8COTERT. 

Trevor  and  the  corporal  made  good  waj  as  long  as  the  daylight 
lasted:  but  when  darkness  began  to  encompass  them,  thej  were 
obliged  to  pause  ;  and  the  corporal,  whose  spirits  were  not  sustained 
by  the  same  feelings  which  animated  his  officer,  ventured  to  suggest, 
that  trying  to  discover  a  track  in  the  dark  was  not  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful. But  the  ensign  reminding  him  that  the  young  lady's  glove 
pointed  out  that  their  course  was  the  opening  between  the  high  hills 
which  loomed  in  the  distance,  encouraged  him  to  proceed,  not  for- 
getting to  be  liberal  in  his  promises  of  personal  reward,  —  a  motive, 
however,  which  the  corporal  indignantly  repudiated,  averring  that  it 
was  stimulus  sufficient  for  him  to  save  the  poor  young  lady  from  the 
clutches  of  "  those  blackguards,"  and  "  to  have  a  slap  at  the  rascals 
who  had  run  off  with  a  girl  against  her  will !  "  They  kept  on  there- 
fore till  they  reached  the  entrance  of  the  opening  and  began  to  climb 
the  ascent  between  the  hills. 

But  Trevor  was  not  long  in  experiencing  the  difficulty  of  going 
over  unknown  ground  at  night,  obstructed  at  every  step  by  dead 
timber  and  loose  stones  ;  and  although  the  moon  lent  its  light,  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  help  them  much  in  their  difficult  way ;  and  when 
they  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  gorge,  which  was  thickly  covered 
with  trees,  even  that  light  was  obscured,  and  they  were  soon  obliged 
to  come  to  a  stand-still. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  bushrangers  must  be  somewhere 
hereabouts,"  said  Trevor,  sitting  down  on  the  ground,  in  which  he  was 
followed  by  his  companion,  "  for  they  must  have  had  the  same  difficulty 
as  we  have,  in  making  their  way  through  this  pass." 
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"  That  is,  if  they  came  this  way,"  remarked  the  corporal,  with  much 
sagacity. 

"  They  must  have  come  this  way,"  replied  Trevor,  "if  it  was  their 
intention  to  pass  this  tier  of  hills,  for  there  is  no  other  opening.  But, 
as  I  say,  their  difficulty  must  have  been  the  same  as  our  own,  and 
more  -'-  for  they  had  a  lady  with  them,  and  she  could  not  walk  like  a 
man." 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  asked  the  corporal,  who,  although  it  was  too 
dark  to  distinguish  objects,  himself  included,  clearly,  did  not  neglect 
to  make  the  usual  military  salute,  as  he  stood  before  his  officer,  wait- 
ing for  orders. 

"  That's  just  what  I  am  at  a  loss  about,"  replied  the  ensign,  who  was 
apprised  by  the  sound  of  the  "  present,"  more  than  by  the  sight  of  it, 
that  his  one  soldier  was  standing  in  the  accustomed  respectful  atti- 
tude. "  But,  my  good  fellow,  sit  down  and  rest  yourself;  you  must 
be  tired  with  this  long  march.  You  are  used  to  the  bush,  I  under, 
stand ;  what  do  you  think  is  best  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  know  so  well  as  your  Honour,"  replied  the 
corporal,  speaking  deferentially ;  "  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  thin<!; 
to  be  done  would  be  to  light  a  fire,  and  try  to  get  something  to  eat" 

"  I  am  not  at  all  hungry,"  said  the  ensign. 

"  Of  course,  if  your  Honour  is  not  hungry,"  replied  the  corporal, 
"  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  be  so  ;  but  a  good  fire  would  warm 
us,  and  make  us  feel  more  comfortable ;  not  that  I  feel  cold,  unless 
your  Honour  feels  so  too." 

"  The  light  of  the  fire  may  discover  us,"  observed  the  ensign. 

"  Never  fear,  your  Honour ;  those  blackguards  will  be  thinkiug 
more  of  our  discovering  them,  than  of  their  discovering  us.  Besides, 
I  will  mount  guard  while  your  Honour  sits  by  the  fire;  and,  who 
knows  ?  —  perhaps  the  young  lady  may  see  the  light,  and  give  us  a 
screech,  and  then  we  can  be  down  upon  'em  in  no  time." 

"  You  are  a  clever  fellow,  corporal :  I  could  not  have  a  better 
friend  to  second  me,  I  see ;  for  I  must  allow  our  attempt  is  somewhat 
venturesome." 

^*  Oh  !  we  shall  do  very  well ;  only  it's  awkward  to  have  nothing  to 
eat  in  the  bush  ;  —  though,  as  to  drink,  there  is  water ;  and  that^s  the 
best  drink,  after  all,  when  you  can't  get  any  better. — ^And  now  to  look 
for  a  bit  of  punk " 

"Punk I  what's  that?" 

"  Oh,  it's  a  —  a  sort  of  big  wart,  that  grows  on  the  trees ;  and  it's  the 
handiest  thing  in  nature  to  catch  fire ;  better  than  rag-tinder,  any 
day.     All  that  you  want  is  a  little  fire  to  set  it  a-going." 

"  But  it  strikes  me,"  observed  the  ensign,  "  that  2*  yoa  have  the 
fire  already,  you  don't  want  the  punk,  as  you  call  it,  to  make  it  — By- 
the-bye,  corporal,  you  are  an  Irishman,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,  your  Honour.  —  I  am  neither  English  nor  Irish, 
quite  ;  because  I  was  born,  by  mistake,  on  the  sea  between  Engkod 
and  Ireland ;  so  that  the  land  of  my  birth  was  the  Irish  Channel,  your 
Honour.  But  my  father  and  mother  were  Irishmen,  and  they  always 
said  I  was  as  good  as  English ;  and  that  no  one>  let  him  be  English  or 
Irish,  or  both,  could  be  so  mean  as  to  take  advantage  of  an  accident 
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like  that  And  I  didn't  stay  long  in  Ireland  neither ;  for,  before  I 
could  walk,  I  was  marched  with  my  father  and  mother,  and  the  rest  of 
the  regiment,  over  the  sea  to  America.*' 

"  It  must  be  in  the  air  I  "  said  Trevor,  musingly  to  himself. 

"  Just  so ;  the  air,  as  your  Honour  says,  is  very  oold ;  and  it's  that 
makes  us  chilly.  —  But  youll  have  a  beautiful  fire  in  a  minute,"  said 
the  corporal,  snapping  his  flint  on  a  slip  of  decayed  punk,  which  he 
had  removed  with  his  nail,  and  placed  in  the  pan  of  his  firelock. 

"  Stop,"  said  the  ensign,  "  your  piece  will  go  off,  and  that  will  give 
the  alarm." 

"  Go  off  I  your  Honour :  how  can  it  go  off,  when  it's  not  loaded  ?  " 
How  is  that  ?  I  thought  your  piece  was  loaded — ready  for  work." 
Oh !  she  is  always  ready  for  work,  your  Honour ;  but  there's  no 
use  dirtying  her  without  occasion.  I  gave  her  a  scour  out  at  the 
cave  yonder,  and  made  her  as  bright  as  a  new  pin  inside.  Wliy !  I 
can  load  my  firelock  before  one  of  those  bushranging  rascals  could 
get  his  piece  up  to  his  shoulder." 

*^  How  are  you  off  for  ammunition  ?  "  asked  the  ensign,  a  little 
anxiously. 

"  Box  full ;  I  emptied  two  of  the  men's,  who  were  hit,  into  my 
own,  before  I  came  away  from  the  creek.  —  I  hope  your  Honour  is  well 
provided  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  large  horn  fuU  of  powder,"  replied  the  Ensign,  "  a  shot- 
belt  full  of  small  shot,  and  a  bag  of  balls  to  fit  the  fowling-piece 
which  the  Major  lent  to  me  before  we  went  after  the  brig." 

**  All  right  I "  said  the  corporal  '^  Nothing  like  ammunition  ! 
Why  we  two,  back  to  back,  if  your  Honour  would  permit  me  to  take 
that  liberty,  could  stand  against  all  the  natives  in  the  island  ! — And 
now  for  some  more  wood; — there's  plenty  lying  about,  luckily. — 
There,  sir,  don't  you  think  that  looks  cheery  ?  If  we  could  only  get 
something  to  eat,  we  should  do  very  well.  A  kangaroo  steak  would 
be  no  bad  thing ;  and  I'll  be  bound  there  are  plenty  of  them  hopping 
about,  if  we  eould  only  see  'em  ;  and  if  your  Honour  would  not  mind 
my  banging  my  piece  off  at  a  boomah,  that  would  be  worth  a 
cartridge  !" 

"  Better  not ;  it  is  of  importance  that  we  should  come  upon  those 
villains  by  surprise ;  and  we  can  do  very  well  for  one  night  without 
supper.  But  we  are  losing  time,  corporal,  we  are  losing  time,"  said 
Trevor  fretfully, 

''Perhaps  your  Honour  would  like  to  have  a  sleep  ?  Then  your  Honour 
wouldn't  be  losing  time.  I  remember,  when  we  were  in  America,  our 
old  colonel  used  always  to  bid  us  go  to  sleep  when  he  had  nothing  else 
for  us  to  do ;  so  that  at  last  we  got  used  to  taking  it  anyhow,  like  our 
grub,  when  we  eould  get  it ;  and  when  we  could'nt,  we  went  without 
A  long  march  and  night  air,  as  we  used  to  say,  are  the  best  things  in 
the  world  to  make  a  man  sleep  sound  :  not  that  I  would  take  the 
liberty  to  feel  tired  or  sleepy,  unless  it  was  your  Honour's  pleasure. 
Our  old  colonel  used  to  say  in  America " 

''  There  must  be  no  sleep  to-night  for  either  of  us,"  interrupted  the 
ensign  abruptly,  and  starting  up,  as  if  stung  with  some  sudden  and 
painful  thought     ''  Grod  knows  what  atrocity  those  ruffians  may  be 
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committing  at  this  very  moment.    Corporal,  are  you  strong  enongh  to 
move  forward  ?  " 

"  Alwajs  ready  to  obey  orders,"  replied  the  corporal,  bringing  his 
firelock  to  the  "  present  •/'  "but,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask,  which 
way  is  it  your  Honour's  pleasure  to  go ;  and  how  shall  we  find  our  way 
in  the  dark?" 

The  ensign  cast  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  opening.  The  hght 
of  the  fire,  which  illuminated  the  spot  where  he  was  standing,  made 
the  country  in  the  distance  look  more  gloomy  and  dark  ;  and  he  could 
not  disguise  from  himself  the  truth,  that  to  wander  about  at  night 
without  a  certain  path  to  travel  on,  and  a  fixed  point  to  go  to,  was  a 
vain  and  fruitless  labour.  He  had  no  doubt,  from  the  significant 
pointing  of  Helen's  glove,  but  she  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
bushrangers'  intention  to  make  their  way  to  the  opening  at  which  he 
had  arrived  ;  but  whether  Mark  Brandon  would  continue  his  course 
through  the  pass,  or  turn  to  the  left  towards  the  sea,  or  skirt  the  base 
of  the  tier  of  hills  to  his  right,  and  penetrate  into  the  interior  in  that 
direction,  was  a  question  which  he  found  it  impossible  satisfactorily 
to  resolve  ;  and  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  folly  and  uselessness  of 
exhausting  themselves  in  a  pursuit  on  a  wrong  track.  While  he  was 
anxiously  pondering  these  thoughts,  on  the  one  side  stimulated  to 
action  by  the  horrible  thought  of  Helen  being  that  night  at  the  mercy 
of  the  bushrangers,  and,  on  the  other,  restrained  by  the  consideration 
that  to  move  without  some  reasonable  certainty  of  moving  in  the  right 
direction  was  a  loss  of  time  and  a  waste  of  strength,  the  corporal  had 
stepped,  to  some  little  distance  from  the  light,  in  order  that  his  view 
into  the  distance  for  some  other  watchfire,  which  might  perchance  be 
burning,  might  not  be  confused  by  an  illumination  under  his  eyes. 
As  he  tried  to  pierce  the  gloom,  he  observed  a  white  appearance  on 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  resembling  the  "  mark  "  which  explorers  in  the 
bush  make  for  the  purpose  of  finding  their  way  back,  as  well  as  to 
assist  them  to  keep  in  a  straight  line  in  their  progress  forward.  Sur- 
prised at  seeing  such  a  mark  in  a  part  of  the  country  which  was  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  unexplored  by  white  people,  he  advanced  to  the 
tree,  and  then  he  ascertained  that  the  mark  was  indeed  made  by  the 
white  man's  axe,  but  that  it  was  not  a  mere  "blaze;"  it  was  the 
white  surface  of  the  tree  exposed,  from  the  cutting  ofi^,  intentionally, 
of  a  branch  ;  neither  was  there  a  similar  "  blaze  "  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  tree,  as  is  always  the  case  when  a  tree  is  "  marked  "  as  a  po»l 
of  direction.  Guessing  at  bnce  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  parties  of 
whom  they  were  in  pursuit,  he  made  his  way  back  without  noise  to 
his  officer,  and  in  few  words  communicated  the  fact,  taking  the  op- 
portunity at  the  same  time  to  hold  the  pan  of  his  firelock  towards  the 
light  of  the  fire,  to  see  that  it  was  clear,  and  clearing  the  touch-hole 
with  his  pricker,  lest  any  atom  of  punk  should  have  insinuated  itself 
into  the  orifice. 

Trevor  immediately  accompanied  him  to  the  tree,  and  was  at  once 
convinced  that  the  branch  had  been  but  recently  lopped  off,  and  that 
it  had  been  done  by  the  bushrangers.  He  agreed  with  the  corporal, 
that  this  seemed  to  argue  that  the  bushrangers  had  made  up  their 
encampment  for  the  night  in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  but  in  that 
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case  they  had  surely  taken  the  alarm  at  the  fire,  and  had  no  doubt 
reconnoitred  him  and  the  corporal  while  they  were  standing  near  it. 
On  examining  the  ground  further,  however,  they  perceived  the  marks 
of  tlie  bough  having  been  cut  at  both  ends,  and  of  having  been  pruned 
and  fitted  for  some  purpose.  On  investigating  more  minutely  the 
part  of  the  tree  from  which  the  bough  had  been  cut,  they  calculated, 
from  the  thickness  of  the  base  of  the  excised  part,  that  it  must  have 
ken  a  piece  of  timber  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long  ;  and  measur- 
ing the  two  ends  which  had  been  cut  off  from  the  top  and  the  bottom 
of  the  bough,  they  found  that  it  had  been  shortened  to  a  length  of 
four  or  five  feet.  But  they  were  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  purpose 
for  which  such  a  stake  had  been  fasliioned.  However,  it  seemed 
quite  clear  that  the  axe  of  the  white  man  had  been  at  work  within  a 
few  hours ;  and  there  was  every  reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  the 
bushrangers  who  had  been  there  before  them.  But  although  they 
made  a  most  diligent  search  for  a  considerable  distance  round  the 
j^pot,  they  were  for  some  time  unable  to  discover  any  further  trace  of 
the  enemy ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  proceeded  more  than  half 
a  mile  from  the  fire  that  their  perseverance  was  rewarded  with 
success. 

On  looking  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  opening,  Trevor  fancied 
he  saw  something  gently  agitated  by  the  wind,  like  a  piece  of  ribbon. 
It  was  not  far  from  him  ;  and  the  moon  having  now  risen  high,  there 
was  a  dim  sort  of  light  spread  over  the  ground,  sufficient  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  outlines  of  objects.  He  hastened  to  the  spot,  and 
found  on  a  forked  branch  of  dead  wood  projecting  across  the  only  path 
that  was  available  at  that  point,  a  strip  of  a  woman's  dress.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  torn  off  by  accident,  not  design ;  but,  whether  by 
accident  or  design,  it  served  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  him  the 
direction  of  the  bushrangers.  Taking  into  consideration  that  he  had 
now  proceeded  some  distance  through  the  opening,  and  regarding  the 
towering  hills  on  either  side,  which  forbade  advance  to  the  right  or 
to  the  hit,  he  now  felt  assured  that  the  bushrangers  had  determined 
to  get  through  the  pass  without  delay  ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  they  would  stop  in  their  fiight  in  the  only  path  that  was  open 
for  their  retreat  through  the  tier,  and  thereby  render  themselves 
liable  to  be  discovered  by  a  pursuing  enemy.  That  would  be,  as  they 
say,  "  giving  away  a  chance  ;"  an  act  of  folly  which  Mark  Brandon, 
bj  all  accounts,  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  guilty  of. 

Encouraged,  therefore,  by  this  discovery,  which  showed  that  they 
were  on  the  right  scent,  the  spirits  of  the  corporal  were  considerably 
raised,  and  those  of  the  ensign  proportionably  excited ;  and  Trevor  de- 
termined to  endeavour  to  make  his  way  through  the  opening,  as  on  the 
other  side  the  rays  of  the  moon  would  assist  them  in  their  progress, 
and  enable  them  perhaps  to  discover  some  other  sign  of  the  retreating 
bushrangers,  or  of  their  captive ;  and  the  corporal  leading  the  way,  as 
the  one  most  experienced  in  bush-travelling,  and  their  hopes  raised 
by  the  good  luck  of  the  discovery  which  they  had  already  made,  they 
pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  the  obscurity,  the  difficulty  of  the  way,  and 
the  ascent  which  they  had  still  to  contend  against,  would  allow. 

As  Trevor  had  youth  and  love  to  animate  him,  and  the  corporal 
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brought  to  the  task  the  steady  power  of  endurance  poasessed  bj  an 
old  soldier,  neither  of  them  would  allow  an  expression  of  fretfolness 
or  fatigue  to  escape  him ;  but  thej  kept  on  their  way  resolntelj  till 
they  had  descended  the  slope  on  the  opposite  side,  and  reached  the 
level  ground,  when  the  corporal  halted  : — 

"  May  I  make  so  bold  as  to  speak  ? '' 

^^  Speak  on,"  said  the  ensign,  "  what  is  it  ?  ** 

"  It's  this,  your  Honour.  It  strikes  me  that  any  one  going  up  that 
hill  which  we  have  left  behind  us  would  feel  a  little  bit  tired." 

«  What  then  ?  " 

^<  Why  then,  you  see,  after  being  tired  at  the  top  of  the  bill,  they 
wouldn't  stop  there,  especially  if  they  were  making  a  run  of  it,  but 
they  would  bowl  down  hill  like  a  spent  cannon-ball,  easy^like,  till 
they  came  to  the  bottom." 

"  Good ;  and  what  then  ?  " 

^^  Why,  when  they  came  to  the  bottom,  do  you  see,  they  wonld  find 
themselves  pretty  well  knocked  up." 

"  Are  you  knocked  up  then,  corporal  ?  " 

'^  That's  just  as  your  Honour  pleases.  But  to  my  thinking,  those 
fellows,  as  they  have  the  young  lady  with  them,  must  be  knocked  up 
some  time,  whether  she  walks  or  they  carry  her " 

"  You  are  right,  corporal." 

^^  And  then,  as  they  would  want  s<»ne  handy  hiding-place  to  pass 
the  night  in,  they  would  natmrally  look  out  for  some  hollow  or 
sheltered  spot " 

"You  are  quite  right,  corporal,  and  I  was  thinking  so  myself. 
And  now  we  will  do  this ;  suppose  yourself  to  be  a  bushnnger  . . . ." 

"  Certainly,  your  Honour,  if  your  Honour  wishes  it,"  said  the  cor- 
poral, hesitatingly ;  "  but  I  had  rather  not ;  it  doesn't  become  . . . .  .^ 

"We  will  suppose  ourselves  to  be  bushrangers — both  of  us,"— 
continued  the  ensign 

"  If  your  Honour  is  pleased  to  be  one  —  of  course  your  Honour 
knows  the  rules  of  the  service  better  than  I  do — it  would  not  be 
proper  for  me  to  object " 

"  Well,  then,  suppose  we  were  bushrangers,  standing  here,  and 
looking  out  for  a  place  of  shelter  to  hide  in  for  the  night ;  — >  what 
spot  within  range  should  we  fix  on  ?  " 

"  Are  we  to  have  a  gal  with  us  ?  "  asked  the  corporal. 

Trevor  winced  at  this  question,  which  the  corporal  asked  in  all 
innocence,  and  entirely  with  a  view  to  make  himself  as  much  like  the 
bushrangers  as  possible,  in  order  that  he  might  be  in  a  better  condition 
to  reply  seriatim  to  the  question  propound^  by  his  officer. 

"  Observe  that  hollow  to  our  right,"  said  the  ensign,  "  thkk  with 
trees " 

"  They  look  like  mimosa  trees,"  said  the  corporaL 

"  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  it  is  just  the  spot  for  ihe  bnahnuagerB 
to  choose  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  what  the  bushrangers  would  do^'because  I  never  have 
been  a  bushi^ger  myself,"  replied  the  corporal ;  "  but  if  I  had  a 
party  under  my  command,  and  wanted  a  snug  place  to  pass  the  night 
in,  that's  just  the  corner  I  should  pitch  on." 
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Trevor  looked  behind  hini^  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  which  he  had 
descended,  and  then  threw  his  eyes  towards  the  hollow,  and  endea- 
voured to  divine  the  loirte  which  the  bushrangers  would  choose,  if 
they  had  it  in  their  minds  to  make  that  spot  the  place  of  their  retreat ; 
and  he  thought  he  could  trace,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  a  clear  path 
which  it  was  likely  they  would  take  under  such  circumstances.  He 
pointed  it  out  to  the  corporal,  and  directed  him  to  observe  the  bear- 
ings as  well  as  he  could  by  the  moonlight.  Then  placing  himself  in 
the  stated  direction,  and  desiring  the  corporal  to  keep  a  good  look  out 
for  the  enemy,  while  he  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  keeping  of 
the  **•  line,"  the  two  advanced  steadOy  and  warily  into  the  hollow. 

Trevor  kept  on  till  he  reached  a  point  which  he  judged  was  about 
the  centre  of  the  mimosa^ trees,  when  he  espied  an  object  which  re- 
sembled neither  tree  nor  shrub,  and  which  he  at  first  supposed  was 
some  hut  built  by  the  natives.  He  pointed  it  out  to  the  corporal, 
whispering  to  him  his  suspicion.  But  that  experienced  person,  in  a 
similar  whisper,  informed  the  ensign  that  the  natives  never  formed 
their  break-winds  of  branches  of  trees,  but  always  of  slips  of  bark, 
which  they  contrived  to  strip  from  any  trees  convenient. 

*'  It  most  be  the  bushrangers,  then,"  said  the  ensign. 

*^  That's  what  I  think,"  returned  the  corporal,  cautiously  ramming 
down  a  cartridge. 

"  Follow  me,  silently,"  said  Trevor. 

Then,  with  their  weapons  in  readiness,  stepping  with  the  greatest 
caution,  and  prepared  for  immediate  conflict,  but  desirous  of  surpris- 
ing their  enemies,  who  they  knew  were  resolute  men ;  and  lending 
their  ears  to  the  slightest  sound  that  arose  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  they  advanced  silently  to  the  bush-hut  which  had  excited  their 
suspicion. 

The  corporal  foi^ot  his  fatigue  and  his  appetite,  in  his  hope  of  a 
"  brush  "  with  the  bushrangers ;  and  Trevor  felt  his  heart  beat  with 
excitement  so  as  almost  to  give  audible  sound,  as  he  thought  of  Helen 
and  her  desperate  position  in  the  power  of  relentless  ruffians. 

Possessed  with  these  characteristic  feelings,  they  made  their  way, 
as  they  supposed,  without  giving  any  alarm,  to  the  back  of  the  hut  of 
boughs,  where  Trevor  listened  for  a  few  moments  in  breathless 
excitement. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
THE  NATIVES. 

The  Major,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  Trevor's 
continued  absence,  and  at  the  simultaneous  disappearance  of  the  cor- 
poral. He  was  desirous  of  consulting  with  him,  as  the  commander 
of  the  military,  in  respect  to  their  future  proceedings ;  and  it  was  in 
the  most  fretful  state  of  suspense,  therefore,  that  he  looked  out  for 
his  return.  But  when  the  evening  wore  away  without  any  tidings  of 
the  young  officer  or  his  subalt^n,  the  Major's  embarrassment  was 
changed  to  alarm,  and  his  mind  became  troubled  with  all  sorts  of 
painful  ^prehensions. 
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This  new  cause  of  alarm  coming  on  him  in  addition  to  his  absorb- 
ing anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  daughter  Helen,  whose  probable  fate 
in  the  hands  of  remorseless  ruffians  was  too  dreadful  for  the  father  to 
contemplate  without  the  most  violent  agitation  of  grief  and  rage,  was 
almost  too  much  for  him  to  bear,  and  totally  upset  for  the  time  tbe 
usual  equanimity  which  it  was  his  pride  and  boast  under  all  drcum- 
stances  to  preserve. 

The  mind  of  the  Major  was  the  more  disturbed  at  Trevor^a  absence, 
as  it  was  most  important  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  adopting 
measures  for  the  recapture  of  Helen ;  and  being  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
what  had  happened  to  his  future  son-in-law,  or  what  had  become  of 
the  corporal,  he  was  unable  to  decide  on  his  plan  of  action.  In  this 
state  of  perplexity  he  remained  until  the  dark  had  set  in ;  and  then  it 
was  too  late  to  move  about  in  the  bush  without  knowing  the  country, 
and  without  having  any  fixed  point  towards  which  to  direct  his  8te[>s. 
But  the  habits  of  the  old  soldier  prompting  him  not  to  neglect  anj 
means  of  assisting  his  friends,  or  of  diacovering  his  enemies,  he  de- 
spatched scouts  in  various  directions,  with  orders  to  proceed  warily 
and  to  listen  for  the  sound  of  voices ;  he  directed  them  also  to  ascend 
any  convenient  eminence,  and  to  look  out  for  the  appearance  of  a  fire 
in  the  distance. 

There  was  some  moonlight,  but  not  enough  to  be  of  much  service ; 
and  the  men  being  unacquainted  with  the  country,  and  unaccustomed 
to  the  bush,  were  not  able  to  penetrate  far  into  the  wilds  beyond  the 
cave ;  and  they  all  returned  with  the  same  account,  that  they  could 
neither  see  nor  hear  anything  of  their  absent  friends  nor  of  the  bush- 
rangers. One  of  them  reported,  however,  that  at  a  particalar  spot, 
which  he  described  as  abounding  in  masses  of  irregular  stones  and 
rocks,  he  had  heard  noises  that  resembled  the  barking  and  whimng 
of  a  dog.  But  this  information  afiTorded  no  assistance,  as  the  Miy'or 
was  aware  that  there  existed  a  sort  of  native  dog  on  the  island,  of  a 
species  between  that  of  a  hyena  and  a  jackall ;  and  neither  Trevor 
nor  the  bushrangers,  he  knew,  had  a  dog  with  them. 

Thus  the  night  passed  away-  very  uneasily ;  for  the  party  at  the 
cave,  seeing  that  Trevor  and  the  corporal  did  not  return,  were  led  to 
fear  that  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  bushrangers ;  and  such 
a  circumstance  argued  that  the  enemy  was  in  greater  force  than  the 
party  af  Mark  Brandon  only  and  his  two  associates.  It  was  possible, 
therefore,  that  they  themselves  might  be  attacked ;  and  the  Miyor  sent 
a  message  to  his  mate  on  board  the  brig  to  keep  a  sharp  lode  out, 
while  the  party  on  shore  kept  watch  diligently  to  guard  against 
surprise. 

The  Major,  however,  knew  too  well  the  value  of  time  to  allow  the 
hours  of  the  night  to  elapse  without  making  arrangements  for  starting 
at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  in  pursuit  of  his  captive  daughter.  In 
this  expedition  he  decided  on  taking  with  him  the  two  soldiers  who 
formed  part  of  the  detachment  under  the  command  of  the  ensign,  and 
who,  being  aware  of  the  Major's  former  rank  in  the  army,  thou^  now 
no  longer  in  the  service,  readily  agreed  to  obey  his  orders,  and  were 
scarcely  less  eager  to  rescue  their  officer,  who  it  was  to  be  feared  had 
been  taken  by  the  convicts,  than  the  Mtyor  was.  to  save  his  daughter. 
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He  then  summoned  his  trusty  mate  to  the  council ;  and  in  the  first 
place  he  gave  him  written  instructions,  placing  him  in  command  of 
the  vessel  in  his  absence,  "  which,"  he  said,  "  might  be  for  some  days, 
or  longer."  He  enjoined  him  to  be  particularly  cautious  of  the  ap- 
proach of  strangers,  whether  in  boats  or  on  rafts,  and  to  keep  the  brig 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  bay.  He  was  at  first  inclined 
to  send  the  brig  up  the  Derwent  to  Hobart  Town,  in  order  to  convey 
Louisa  to  a  place  of  greater  security  than  the  vessel  under  the  cir- 
cumstances a^orded ;  but,  on  further  consideration,  he  thought,  as 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  any  family  at  Hobart  Town,  that  she 
would  be  better  in  the  brig  under  the  care  of  the  trusty  mate.  Be- 
sides, it  was  desirable  that  the  vessel  should  remain  where  it  was, 
near  at  hand,  not  only  as  a  place  of  retreat  on  an  emergency,  but  for 
the  purpose  also  of  furnishing  assistance  and  supplies,  should  the  oc- 
casion demand  them. 

Neither  did  the  Major  neglect,  in  his  arrangements,  the  captured 
and  wounded  convicts,  whom  Trevor  had  left  under  the  charge  of  the 
constable  at  the  creek  beyond  the  hills ;  but  as  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  leave  the  brig  without  the  means  of  communicating  with 
the  shore,  he  was  able  to  send  only  one  of  the  boats  for  the  removal  of 
the  wounded  to  the  town.  This  boat  he  despatched  at  once,  as  the  night 
was  fair  ;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  by  the  conveyance  to  the  authorities 
at  Hobart  Town,  communicating  the  events  which  had  taken  place, 
and  stating  his  fears  that  the  ensign  and  the  corporal  had  by  some 
means  been  entrapped  by  Mark  Brandon ;  and  that  it  .was  his  intention 
to  set  off  at  daybreak  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  his  daughter  from 
the  bushrangers,  who  had  got  possession  of  her,  and  of  gaining  in- 
telligence of  the  ensign,  who  had  disappeared  so  mysteriously. 

Having  settled  all  these  matters  in  a  business-like  manner,  as  be- 
came an  experienced  officer,  and  having  paid  personal  attention  to  all 
the  details  necessary  for  their  convenient  travel  in  the  bush,  the 
Major  endeavoured  to  snatch  a  few  minutes  of  repose ;  but,  although 
he  closed  his  eyes,  he  could  not  sleep.  The  image  of  his  daughter  in 
the  hands  of  merciless  ruffians  was  constantly  present  to  his  mind  — 
sometimes,  to  his  disturbed  fancy,  extending  her  hands  to  him  for  help 
in  her  extremity ;  and  sometimes,  preferring  death  to  dishonour,  in 
the  agonies  of  a  death  infiicted  by  her  own  heroic  hand. 

The  dawn  of  the  morning,  therefore,  came  to  him  as  a  friend,  to 
cheer  him  with  its  light,  and  to  brace  him  up  with  its  cooling  fresh- 
ness for  the  coming  fatigues  of  the  day.  He  instantly  summoned  his 
companions,  for  in  the  wilds  of  the  bush  subordinate  followers  soon 
come  to  be  viewed  in  that  light,  as  joint-sharers  in  privations  and 
dangers ;  and  all  having  been  prepared  over-night  for  their  departure, 
and  having  taken  leave  of  Louisa,  as  soon  as  there  was  sufficient  day- 
light to  enable  them  to  distinguish  any  track  left  by  the  bushrangers, 
they  plunged  into  the  intricacies  of  the  pathless  bush. 

But  the  outset  of  his  expedition  was  by  no  means  propitious ;  and  a 
less  cool  and  determined  character  than  the  Major  might  have  been 
daunted  in  encountering  the  dangers  to  which  it  seemed  he  was  to  be 
beset  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  pursuit. 

The  unusual  circumstance  of  the  appearance  of  a  vessel  in  that  un- 
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frequented  bay  had  excited  the  curiosity  of  a  body  of  natives,  wLo^ 
unseen,  and  at  a  distance,  near  the  sea  shore  to  the  westward,  watched 
the  manoBuvres  of  the  brig  and  the  boats  on  the  water.  They  were 
able  to  understand  that  there  were  two  parties  engaged,  but  their 
object  was  beyond  the  simple  understandings  of  the  natives  to  com* 
prebend.  However,  as  they  had  felt  the  mischievoas  effects  of  the 
interference  of  the  white  people  with  their  huntiDg*gix>unds  in  other 
parts  of  the  island,  they  were  fully  alive  to  the  evil  efiects  of  the 
strangers  taking  possession  of  this  district,  and  they  regarded  their 
proceedings  therefore  with  the  deepest  interest 

When  they  observed  that  a  party  from  the  ^  big  oanoe"  had  landed 
and  established  themselves  on  the  shore  at  the  cave  by  the  margin 
of  the  bay,  they  began  to  fear  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
white  people  to  take  possession  of  this  part  of  their  country  also, 
and  to  drive  them  towards  the  barren  wastes  of  the  weBtem  coast, 
where  the  kangaroo  and  the  opossum  were  scarce,  and  where  the 
sweet  gum  trees  were  seldom  to  be  met  with.  It  was  with  nmch 
alarm,  therefore,  that  they  regarded  the  overt  act  of  aggression,  as 
manifested  by  the  Mi^or  and  his  sailcxv  on  the  morning  afW  their 
landing  from  the  brig,  when  Mark  Brandon,  in  pursuance  of  his 
schemes,  had  allowed  them  to  go  at  liberty.  They  watched  the  white 
people  closely ;  and  they  observed  a  smidl  party,  consisting  of  four 
men  and  one  woman,  depart  from  the  cave  and  make  their  way  into 
the  interior.  This  they  regarded  as  an  explcnring  expedition  for  the 
purpose  of  surveying  the  country,  and  of  examining  into  the  condition 
of  tike  game,  and  of  the  most  favourable  s^ats  for  boilding  houses. 

Now  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  had  been  gradually  expelled,  by  the  immigration  of  the  white 
people,  from  some  of  the  most  fertile  spots  on  the  island ;  that  is  to 
say,  where  the  grass  land  was  favourable  to  the  increase  of  the 
kangaroo,  and  the  peppermint  trees  to  the  qpossum.  These  socces* 
sive  usurpations  compelled  the  tribes  of  natives  who  were  dispossessed 
of  their  hunting-grounds  to  fall  back  on  the  hunting-grounds  of  other 
tribes ;  and  the  disputes  to  which  these  oollisions  gave  rise,  were  the 
cause  of  constant  fights  between  the  ccMiflicting  parties.  The  natives^ 
therefore,  regarded  the  white  people  as  most  unjust  and  cruel  oppres- 
sors ;  and  there  was  a  naischief  attendant  on  the  encroachnaents  of 
the  Europeans  in  this  country,  greater  than  usually  attends  their 
usurpation  of  the  lands  of  savage  countries. 

The  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  homsn 
beings,  unlike  the  rudest  of  the  most  ignorant  of  other  savages,  had 
no  fixed  place  of  residence :  he  neither  planted,  notr  sowed,  nor  bidH 
a  dwelling.  The  country  being  destitute  of  indigenous  fmitB  or  roots 
on  which  man  could  subsist,  his  only  resource  for  food  were  the  few 
wild  animals  which  the  island  afforded,  and  the  gum  of  the  trees 
similar  to  those  from  which  the  well«*known  gum-anbic  is  produced. 
To  these  aliments  were  added  snakes,  occasionally  locusts,  large  eater^ 
piUars  found  in  the  resinous  blue-gum  tree,  and  a  few  other  delicacies 
of  a  like  nature ;  which,  however,  were  considered  rather  in  the  hght 
of  a  relish  than  as  a  substantial  food.  Their  principal  sustefiflnce, 
therefore,  being  wild  game,  it  was  necessary  for  then  to  have  a  wide 
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range  of  country  at  their  command,  in  order  to  aff(»rd  them  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  and  this  led  to  the  division  of  the  country  into  dif- 
ferent districtf^  in  eadi  of  which  a  particular  tribe  reigned  paramount, 
jealousy  resisting  the  intrusion^of  neighbouring  tribes ;  which  was  in 
fact  doing  no  more  than  defending  the  circuit  of  country  from  which 
they  d^ved  their  means  of  living,  from  the  invasion  of  parties  who 
had  no  right  to  trespass  on  them. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  necessity  of  traversing  over  a  large  space 
of  country  to  procure  subsistence,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  any- 
thing like  a  permanent  dwdling-house,  had  a  reciprocal  action  on  the 
habits  of  the  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Having  no  house,  he  had 
no  home  ;  and  he  had  no  tie  to  bind  him  to  a  particular  spot ;  and 
having  the  habit  of  roaming  over  the  country  for  food,  he  felt  the 
less  necessity  for  a  fixed  dwelling-place,  and  therefore  was  less  soli- 
citous about  erecting  one.  Thus  he  has  ever  remained,  so  far  as  his 
history  can  be  ascertained,  the  only  being  in  the  human  form  without 
a  roof  of  some  sort  wherewith  to  shelter  himself  from  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  in  explanation  of  the  peculiar  habits  of 
those  aboriginals,  that  the  country  produces  no  wild  seed  similar  to 
any  grain,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  or  Indian  corn :  they  have  no  bulbous 
root ;  nothing  like  the  yam,  or  the  banana,  or  the  lH*ead  fruit. 
Neither  have  they  any  fruit  of  any  sort  in  the  whole  of  Australia. 
This  singular  denial  of  Nature  in  these  countries  of  the  food  neces- 
nary  for  the  sustenance  of  man  in  the  shape  of  grain,  fruit,  herbs,  or 
vegetables,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  other  singularities  of  those  primitive 
regions.  There  the  trees  are  all  evergreens,  and  shed  not  their 
leaves  annually,  but  their  bark  ;  almost  all  tiiat  grows  there  is,  in 
some  respects,  different  from  all  that  grows  in  the  rest  of  the  known 
globe ;  and  all  the  animals,  and  even  some  of  the  fishes,  possess  an 
organic  peculiarity  of  formation,  in  the  false  belly,  or  pouch,  which  is 
different  from  that  of  the  animals  in  all  oth^  countries. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  are  now 
to  be  spoken  of  in  the  past  tense,  for  none  exist  at  present  in  the 
colony ;  the  remnants  of  the  surviving  tribes  having  been  removed  to 
an  i^knd,  which  they  have  to  themselves,  under  the  care  of  the 
government ;  but  these  records  of  their  customs  and  habits  refer  also 
to  all  the  known  existing  tribes  of  the  continental  iriand  of  Australia 
still  existing,  but  fast  disappearing  before  the  exterminating  f^proaches 
of  the  white  people. 

The  absence  of  any  grain  indigenous  to  the  country,  deprived  the 
native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  of  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  the 
arts  of  agriculture  even  in  their  rudest  fonn ;  for  there  was  no  material 
on  which  he  could  exercise  his  industry,  or  which  could  be  the  means 
of  developing  his  ingenuity.  Neither  was  there  any  animal  which 
could  be  domesticated.  The  kangaroo  is  the  only  animal  fit  for  food, 
so  far  as  has  yet  been  discovered,  in  all  Australia ;  and  this  creature 
is  peculiarly  unfitted  for  domestication ;  and  all  the  arts  of  the  settiers 
in  the  various  Australian  colonies  have  failed  to  do  more  than  tame 
it  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  in  that  semi-domesticated  state  it  seldom 
lives  long ;  for  such  is  the  fondness  of  this  strange  and  uncouth  animal 
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for  liberty,  or  such  is  its  necessity,  that  it  soon  pines  away  and  dies 
when  deprived  of  its  free  range  of  forest  pasture. 

Thus  the  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  compelled  by  necessity 
to  be  what  he  was,  and  what  he  is  in  other  parts  of  Australia,  a  mere 
wandering  savage,  without  a  home,  and  without  those  arts,  contriv- 
ances, and  tendency  to  intellectual  development  and  progress,  which 
the  possession  and  the  love  of  a  home  engender.  It  is  remarkable 
also,  that  the  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  had  not  arrived  even  at 
that  degree  of  human  progress  which  consists  of  feeling  the  necessity 
of  some  sort  of  clothing,  for  decency's  sake,  or  even  for  the  purpose 
of  warmth  in  the  cold  season  of  the  year,  which  in  that  latitude  is 
sometimes,  in  the  early  morning,  very  severe. 

Thus  they  were  mere  savages,  having  only  one  thought,  that  of  ob* 
taining  the  day's  subsistence,  for  they  never  provided  for  the  morrow; 
and  of  preserving  for  their  own  use — that  is,  each  tribe  its  own 
district  —  the  extent  of  country  which  formed  their  hunting-ground. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  they  regarded  the  white 
people,  firom  the  first,  with  suspicion  and  distrust ;  and  that  having 
been  already  driven  from  the  lands  of  which  they  had  from  time 
immemorial  retained  possession,  they  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  the 
intrusion  of  strangers  on  the  portions  which  remained  to  them ;  and 
that  they  were  ready  to  resist  such  aggressions  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power. 

It  was  with  such  dispositions  that  the  body  of  natives  already  re- 
ferred to  in  this  narrative,  regarded  the  landing  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Major  and  his  sailors  ;  and  it  was  from  the  circumstance  of  bis 
companions  being  divided,  first  into  the  party  of  Gye^  under  Maii 
Brandon, — then  into  the  party  of  two,  being  that  of  the  ensign  and  the 
corporal,  —  and  afterwards  into  the  party  of  three,  consisting  of  the 
Major  and  the  two  soldiers, — ^that  they  conceived  the  project  of  cutting 
them  off  in  detail,  and  of  so  destroying  the  enemies  whom  they  sup- 
posed had  come  to  deprive  them  forcibly  of  their  own  country.  And 
the  natives  of  this  particular  tribe  were  the  more  exasperated  and 
savage  in  their  feelings,  as  they  had  been  successively  driven  &om 
district  to  district,  first  by  the  white  people,  and  then  by  their  fellows, 
until  they  had  been  forced  to  content  themselves  with  a  part  of  the 
territory  abutting  on  the  sea-coast,  and  which  from  its  sterile  charac- 
ter was  scarcely  sufficient  with  their  utmost  diligence,  to  afford  them 
the  means  of  supporting  life. 

It  was  a  few  prying  scouts  of  this  tribe  of  angry  and  revengeful 
natives,  the  main  body  consisting  of  about  forty  individuals,  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  now  watched  the  motions  of  the  Major 
and  his  two  companions,  as  they  departed  from  the  camp,  the  rest  of 
his  sailors  having  returned  to  the  brig,  which  was  shortly  afterwards 
anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  bay.  The  M^jor  himself,  when  he  had 
proceeded  about  two  miles  from  the  cave,  first  caught  sight  of  a 
moving  body,  entirely  black  and  naked,  which  he  immediately  guessed 
to  be  a  native.  His  curiosity  to  see  these  original  possessors  of  the 
soil  of  which  he  had  come  to  take  his  share  by  right  of  immigration, 
was  so  great,  that  he  was  rather  pleased  at  the  circumstance  than 
otherwise,  as  he  was  well  armed  and  accompanied  by  two  men  used 
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to  discipline  and  to  the  management  of  their  weapons ;  and  he  had  no 
fear  for  Louisa's  safety,  who,  being  on  board  the  brig,  and  under  the 
care  of  the  vigilant  mate,  he  considered  to  be  in  a  perfect  state  of 
secoritj.  He  pointed  out  the  object  to  his  men ;  but  before  thej 
could  catch  sight  of  it,  the  native  had  disappeared.  The  Major  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  endeavour  to  come  to  some  parley  with  the 
savage ;  but  he  found  his  men  by  no  means  of  the  same  inclination  ; 
and  they  were  full  of  stories  relating  to  the  treacherous  and  ferocious 
character  of  the  natives^  of  whom,  soldiers  as  they  were,  they  seemed 
to  be  possessed  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  dread.  The  Major  made 
light  of  their  representations ;  but  before  the  end  of  his  campaign  he 
had  abundance  of  opportunity  of  arriving  at  a  better  knowle(^e  of 
the  aboriginals  whose  acquaintance  he  was  so  anxious  to  cultivate. 

The  further  description,  however,  of  the  Major's  dealings  with  the 
savages  must  form  the  subject  of  another  chapter,  as  the  course  of  the 
narrative  demands  our  attention  to  the  adventures  of  the  lover  in 
pursuit  of  the  more  savage  captors  of  his  mistress. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
A  TOKEN. 

Trevor  stood  for  some  time  in  a  crouching  attitude  behind  the  hut 
of  boughs,  his  mind  tortured  by  the  most  horrible  fears  for  the  fiite 
of  Helen.  He  stood ;  and  he  listened ;  and  he  held  his  breath ;  but  lie 
could  hear  no  sound.  Presently  he  protruded  his  head  cautiously 
round  the  hut ;  but  he  could  see  nothing.  The  clear  moonlight  shone 
on  a  small  open  space  in  the  front  of  the  hut,  but  an  universal  silence 
prevailed ;  and  the  moon  seemed  to  shed  her  unimpassioned  beams  on 
a  cold  and  silent  solitude. 

Afitonished  at  this  stillness,  he  touohed  the  corporal  on  the  arm,  as 
an  intimation  to  follow  him ;  and  retiring  backwards  among  the  bushy 
mimosa  trees,  he  made  a  circuit  to  the  right,  under  the  concealment 
of  their  shadows,  till  he  came  in  front  of  the  hut.  Still  there  was  no 
sign  of  living  thing ;  but  he  saw  between  him  and  the  hut  a  dark  mass 
lying  on  the  geound,  which  excited  his  attention.  There  were  no 
dead  trees  encumbering  the  park-like  space  where  he  was  standing, 
and  the  dark  mass  looked  strange  in  that  place,  and  incongruous  with 
its  general  appearance.  He  directed  the  corporal  to  move  forward 
and  examine  it. 

The  corporal  made  the  usual  salute,  and  obeyed  with  military 
promptitude ;  not  neglecting  to  look  about  him,  however,  as  he  ad- 
vanced from  the  protective  shade  of  the  trees  to  the  open  piece  of 
grass.  But  he  had  no  sooner  reached  the  object  which  had  excited 
his  officer's  suspicion,  than  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  cocking  his 
musket,  which  he  directed  towards  the  object,  stood  in  an  attitude 
prepared  to  fire  or  charge.  In  this  position  he  continued  to  advance 
by  short  steps  nearer  and  nearer,  until  he  was  close  to  the  object, 
when  he  disengaged  his  right  arm  from  his  firelock  and  beckoned  to 
the  ensign  to  join  him. 
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His  officer  was  quickly  at  his  fdde ;  and  then  he  saw  that  the  mass 
was  a  man  lying  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  apparently  asleep. 
The  corporal  made  signs  that  they  should  pounce  upon  the  man  and 
bind  him,  to  which  Ttevor  assented  by  a  nod.  Laying  his  musket, 
therefore,  softly  on  the  grass,  the  corporal  sprung  at  the  supposed 
sleeping  man,  and  seizing  his  two  arms,  wrenched  them  behind  his 
back,  at  the  same  time  putting  his  knee  on  his  body  to  keep  Mm 
down ;  but  the  man  made  no  resistance,  and  gave  no  sign  of  being 
aroused  from  his  slumbers,  and  it  struck  the  corporal  that  his  hands 
were  particularly  cold.  He  turned  him  over  on  his  back,  and  then 
the  aspect  of  that  fixed  cold  face,  and  those  half-opened  eyes,  on  which 
the  rays  of  the  moon  shed  their  faint  light,  revealed  at  once  tiiat  the 
man  was  dead. 

'^  He  is  dead,^  said  ^e  corporal,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  said  the  ensign,  holding  his  piece  prepared,  and 
looking  around  him  with  an  uneasy  glance ;  for  he  was  well  aware, 
that  as  they  stood  exposed  in  that  open  space,  they  were  an  easy  mark 
for  an  enemy  lurking  behind  the  trees. 

"  Dead ! "  —  repeated  the  corporal ;  —  "  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 
I  have  seen  death  too  often  to  mistake  it.  Now,  who  is  this  ?  One 
of  the  bushrangers  ?  " 

'<  Let  us  examine  the  hut,"  said  Trevor ;  ^'  it  is  possible  that  our 
enemies  are  there.** 

Saying  this,  and  impressed  with  an  idea  that  he  should  either  find 
Helen  within  it,  or  some  trace  of  her  having  occupied  it,  he  proceeded 
to  the  front,  accompanied  by  the  corporal ;  and  while  Trevor,  in  his 
eagerness,  pulled  down  the  leafy  branches  which  obstructed  his  view, 
the  corportd  stood  ready  to  defend  his  officer  from  any  sudden  attack. 
But  a  very  brief  survey  convinced  Trevor  that  the  hut  was  empty. 
He  nevertheless  proceeded  to  examine  it  thoroughly;  and  he  pre- 
sently discovered  the  other  glove  of  Helen,  and  the  fellow  one  to  that 
which  he  already  had  in  his  possession. 

This  token  he  in  a  moment  comprehended  was  intended  to  convey 
to  him  that  the  poor  girl,  although  still  in  the  power  of  the  bush* 
rangers,  had  not  met  with  any  violent  treatment  at  their  bands; 
although  the  dead  body  of  the  man  on  the  grass  seemed  to  signify 
that  there  had  been  a  quarrel  among  them,  very  likely  for  the  pos- 
session of  their  victim.  But  the  finding  of  the  glove  was  on  the 
whole  satisfactory,  as  it  assured  him  of  the  existence  of  Helen  ;  and 
he  felt  within  him  a  strong  conviction  that  the  heroic  girl  would  not 
be  dishonoured  and  alive. 

As  he  gazed  on  the  token,  agitated  with  these  thoughts,  he  opened 
the  glove,  that  he  might  kiss  the  inanimate  substance  which  had  been 
in  contact  with  her  hand,  when  he  perceived,  he  thought,  something 
unusual  within.  Turning  the  inside  to  the  light  of  the  moon,  be  saw 
written  in  dark  thin  red  lines  the  letter  "  N,"  and  the  word  *'  West." 
He  fancied  that  the  thin  red  lines  were  not  quite  dry. 

The  corporal,  seeing  that  his  officer  was  agitated  with  some  strong 
emotion,  asked  eagerly :  — 

"  If  he  had  learned  any  news  of  the  young  lady  ?  * 

The  ensign  showed  to  him  the  writing  on  the  glove,  whidi  was  of 
leather,  and  of  a  light  colour. 
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*<  That's  blood ! "  said  the  corporal,  at  once,  and  without  ceremony. 
*^  And  this,  I  presume,  sir,  is  the  other  glove  belonging  to  the  young 
lady ;  and  the  poor  thing  has  written  this  with  the  only  ink  she  could 
get — with  her  own  blood  —  to  assist  us  in  our  search  after  her. 
Well  —  she  has  a  spirit  has  that  girl !  Fll  be  bound  she  would  snap 
off  a  firelock  like  a  regular  ! " 

"  Her  bloodj "  repeated  Trevor,  shuddering ;  '*  this  is  her  blood  I 
This  is  her  love-token,  addressed  to  me  I  My  God !  what  will  be  the 
end  of  this  fearful  tragedy !  Yes,  Helen,  I  understand  it  I  You  will 
shed  your  own  blood  rather  than  yield  yourself  to  the  commands  of 
those  merciless  villains !  If  they  have  no  mercy  on  their  own  com- 
rades, they  will  have  none  on  you,  poor  girl !  But,  thank  God,  I  am 
so  far  on  their  track ;  and  at  any  rate  I  have  only  two  to  contend 
against,  for  their  own  passions  have  doubtless  slain  the  third,  who 
lies  here  food  for  the  eagles  and  the  jackals  !  It's  a  pity,  though, 
that  the  gallows  has  been  robbed  of  its  legitimate  prey."  The  corporal, 
who  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  Miss  Ilorton  and  his  officer  having 
been  previously  acquainted,  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine  the  reason 
for  the  ensign  indulging  in  this  lover-like  rhapsody ;  but  being  aware 
of  the  exposure  of  their  position,  he  thought  himself  warranted,  as 
he  was  more  than  three  times  the  age  of  his  officer,  to  recall  his 
attention  to  actual  circumstances.  Performing  the  usual  salute, 
therefore,  with  his  hand  to  his  cap,  he  ventured  to  say  : 

'^  Your  Honour  is  a  pretty  mark  for  any  rascal  wanting  to  have  a 
shot  at  you;  what  shall  we  do  with  this  dead  body? — I  suppose 
your  Honour  has  no  objection  to  my  examining  him  to  see  what  he 
has  got  about  him  ?  " 

'^  Do  so :  it  may  give  us  some  information." 

Having  this  permission,  the  corporal,  who  had  not  the  slightest 
fastidiousness  about  the  body  being  dead  or  alive,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  it  about  and  to  examine  it  for  effects.  Wrapped  round 
the  body  he  found  a  stout  handkerchief,  in  which  was  enclosed  a 
quantity  of  dollars. 

The  corporal  was  by  no  means  of  a  greedy  disposition :  —  but  dol- 
lars were  dollars;  and  some  vague  ideas  of  their  being  legitimate 
plunder  — •  for  he  looked  on  the  dead  convict  in  the  light  of  an  enemy 
killed  by  the  chances  of  war  —  involuntarily  took  possession  of  his 
mind.  He  regarded  the  silver  affectionately ;  weighed  some  of  them 
in  his  hand ;  and,  looking  up  to  the  ensign  with  a  dubious  air,  in-' 
quired  :  — 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  these  ?  " 

**  If  you  like  to  take  the  trouble  of  carrying  them,  you  may  keep 
them  for  yourself." 

'^  Trouble !  your  Honour  ;  no  trouble  at  all :  they  are  as  light  as  a 
feather,"  said  the  corporal,  tying  them  with  alacrity  round  his  own 
waist.  *' But  how  did  this  rascal  come  by  them,  I  wonder?"  —  a 
scrapie  of  conscience  suddenly  seizing  on  the  old  soldier. 

''  I  have  no  doubt,"  replied  the  ensign,  *'  that  they  are  part  of  those 
stolen  from  the  Major.". 

^*  Then  they  belong  to  the  Msyor,"  said  the  corporal  with  a  disap- 
pointed air  ;  *'  and  in  that  case  they  can't  be  considered  fair  plunder ; 
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and  they  are  heavy  as  lead.  I  don't  think  they  will  make  me  walk 
lighter  in  the  bush ;  and  so,  with  your  leave,  your  Honour,"  continacd 
the  corporal,  untying  the  handkerchief  from  his  waist,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  <*  I  will  plant  them  where  somebody  may  find  them  again,  and 
see  whether  this  rogue  has  anything  else  that  might  be  usefuL" 

Nothing  more  was  to  be  found,  except  about  half  a  pound  of 
tobacco  and  a  short  wooden  pipe,  which  the  corporal  took  possession 
of  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

"  This  is  a  something,"  he  said,  when  he  had  concluded  his  search, 
and  had  offered  the  tobacco  and  the  pipe  to  the  ensign,  who  desired 
him  to  keep  them; — but  I  wish  the  rascal  had  carried  some  prog 
with  him.  Shall  I  bury  this  chap,  or  leave  him  where  he  is  ?  He 
would  lie  more  comfortable  if  he  had  a  sod  over  him ;  and  though  no 
doubt  he  was  a  big  rascal,  your  Honour,  he  is  dead  now,  and  that 
makes  an  end  of  alL" 

^'  You  are  quite  right,  my  good  fellow,"  returned  the  ensign,  who 
was  as  much  pleased  with  his  subaltern's  right-feeling  as  he  was 
amused  occasionally  by  his  absurdities ;  "  but  without  tools  we  should 
have  a  difficulty  in  mfddng  a  grave  for  him ;  —  besides  we  have  other 
things  to  think  of.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  bushrangers  have  made 
off  from  this  place;  but  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  travel  rapidly 
in  the  night,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  cannot  be  many  miles  dis- 
tant ;  and  we  have  the  clue  to  their  course ;  it  is  to  the  north-west 
We  must  make  out  as  well  as  we  can  which  way  that  is,  and  try  to 
come  up  with  them  before  the  morning." 

"  WUlyour  Honour  look  at  your  watch  and  see  what  the  time  is?" 

The  ensign  found  that  his  watch  had  stopped,  from  not  having  been 
wound  up.  He  uttered  some  pettish  expressions  at  his  own  mrget- 
fulness. 

^*  Sure  it's  only  counting  from  the  time  your  Honour*s  watch  stopped," 
said  the  corporal,  <^  and  that  will  give  us  the  true  time  exactly  ?...." 

But  Trevor,  albeit  that  he  admired  the  extraordinary  confusion  of 
ideas  which  had  suggested  to  his  subaltern  so  novel  a  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  hour,  had  recourse  to  other  means  for  satisfying  his  mind 
on  that  important  point ;  and  regarding  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  he 
judged  that  the  night  was  near  its  close.  But  the  corporal  formed  his 
opinion  from  less  scientific  data. 

"  The  morning  can't  be  far  off,"  he  said,  "  for  the  cold  is  always 
greatest  just  before  sun-rise,  and  it  nips  my  fingers  just  now  so  that 
I  can  hardly  handle  my  fire-lock  ;  and  I  fancy  I  see  a  difference  in 
the  light  yonder." 

"  Now,"  said  the  ensign,  "  we  have  rested  ourselves  long  enough. 
Let  us  make  another  effort^  and  endeavour  to  surprise  these  rascals 
before  the  morning  breaks." 

"  I  am  ready,  your  Honour,  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  island,  if  it  is 
your  Honours  pleasure.  I  will  just  throw  these  loose  boughs  over 
the  body,  with  your  Honour's  leave,  so  that  I  may  feel  that  I  have  done 
as  I  would  be  done  by.  No  knowing  whose  turn  it  may  be  next,"  he 
added,  as  he  cast  some  branches  over  the  body  —  "  there,  my  man, 
that's  all  we  can  do  for  you,  and  be  thankful  for  that.     You  have 
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been  a  bad  one  in  your  time,  I  reckon :  however,  it's  all  over  now ; 
80  better  luck  to  you  in  another  world." 

With  this  valedictory  address,  the  corporal  joined  his  officer,  who 
was  waiting  for  him  at  a  few  paces'  distance  with  a  little  impatience. 
The  two  then  proceeded  onwards  at  a  brisk  pace. 

But  Trevor  soon  found  that  to  make  progress  in  the  bush  at  night, 
without  any  prominent  point  for  direction,  was  a  more  difficult  task 
than  he  had  anticipated.  He  had  made  his  way  through  the  opening 
pretty  well,  but  then  he  had  the  two  sides  of  the  hills  to  keep  him 
right.  Now  that  he  was  on  level  ground,  amidst  trees  which  prevented 
his  view,  and  obliged  to  turn  aside  frequently  to  avoid  the  obstruc- 
tions in  his  way,  he  found  that  to  make  progress  in  the  right  direction 
under  such  circumstance  was  an  impossible  task*  Besides,  after  about 
an  hour*8  toil,  the  moon's  light  failed  him,  and  they  were  left  in 
almost  complete  darkness.  Fearing  therefore  that  he  might  be  wan- 
dering from  the  very  point  which  he  desired  to  pursue,  and  that  their 
attempt  in  the  dark  was  only  so  much  labour  lost,  he  came  to  a  halt, 
and,  wearied  out  with  his  night's  march,  threw  himself  on  the  grass. 

The  corporal  gladly  followed  his  example ;  and  for  some  time  neither 
spoke,  Trevor  being  occupied  with  the  most  anxious  fears  for  the 
safety  of  Helen,  and  the  corporal  beiug  engaged  in  an  abstruse  mental 
problem  as  to  how  the  victualling  department  was  to  be  carried  on. 
This  interesting  question,  which  always  occupies  so  much  of  a  soldier's 
thoughts  on  active  service,  was  the  more  pressing  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, as  the  corporal,  from  long  habits  of  observation,  and  from 
certain  admonitions  of  the  inward  man,  became  aware  that  it  was  a 
practical  one,  the  solution  of  which  could  by  no  means  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  And  indeed  Trevor,  lover  and  enthusiast  as  he  was, 
began  to  feel  those  symptoms  of  incipient  craving  for  food  which 
reminded  him,  that  although  mental  resolution  may  do  much  in  sup- 
porting fatigue,  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  corporeal  faculties 
by  somethiug  more  solid  than  such  ethereal  aliment.  It  was  with 
heartfelt  sympathy,  therefore,  that  he  responded  to  an  involuntary 
ejaculation  which,  in  a  moment  of  uncontrollable  emotion  at  the  idea 
of  a  beefsteak,  escaped  from  the  corporal,  who  had  fallen  into  a  dozing 
reverie :  — 

"  By  the  powers,  wouldn't  I  give  one  of  those  dollars  for  a  mouth- 
ful ?  We  must  look  out  for  some  game.  —  A  cockatoo  or  a  parrot 
would  be  better  than  nothing,"  continued  the  corporal,  becoming  more 
excited. 

"  This  bush  travelling,"  said  the  ensign,  "  is  no  easy  matter.  I 
wish  we  had  a  compass  with  us ;  we  shall  get  puzzled  in  the  bush,  I 
fear,  without  some  guide  to  direct  us." 

"  Your  Honour  never  was  out  on  a  bush  campaign  before  ?  ** 

'^  Never :  I  have  always  had  rather  an  inclination  to  explore  the 
country,  but  I  fear  we  are  not  well  provided." 

"  Ah  !  it's  all  very  well  to  explore  a  country  where  there  are  plenty 
of  farm-houses,  and  villages  with  inns  and  public-houses  handy ;  but 
exploring  in  this  country,  your  Honour,  is  quite  a  different  thing.  It's 
all  a  waste,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  but  what  you  bring  down 
with  powder  and  shot ;  and  that's  a  sad  waste  of  ammunition  when 
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you  have  natives  and  savages  to  provide  against  Bat  will  your 
Honour  allow  me  to  ask  if  it  is  your  intention  to  aeek  for  these  bush- 
rangers all  over  the  island  ?  It's  hard  to  find  a  man  in  the  bosh 
when  he  is  determined  to  hide  himself! " 

"  I  will  not  stop  till  I  have  rescued  the  young  lady,"  replied  Ttctot 
with  determination.  '^  But  we  must  hope  that  we  shall  oome  upon  thdr 
track  as  soon  as  we  have  daylight  to  help  us  ;  and  four  persons  can- 
not move  about  even  in  the  bush  without  leaving  some  marks  of  their 
steps  behind  them." 

*^  J£  we  only  had  one  of  the  natives  to  help  us  I "  said  the  corporsL 
"  It*s  wonderful  to  see  how  those  black  fellows  can  track  in  the  buah, 
where  a  white  man  can  see  nothing  I " 

'^  We  must  hope  that  we  shall  have  no  occasion  for  that,"  replied  the 
ensign.  <'  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  these  rascals  are  not  far  off. 
And  see  —  the  daylight  is  coming.  Do  you  observe  the  fiaint  gbw 
in  the  sky  yonder  ?  That  is  the  east ;  now  we  have  a  guide  to  the 
north-west  It  was  lucky  that  we  stopped  where  we  did.  We  were 
going  quite  out  of  our  way. — Now  to  find  the  track." 

"  If  your  Honour  would  allow  me  to  give  my  advice,"  said  the 
corporal,  "  it  would  be  to  find  our  way  back  to  the  place  that  we 
started  from ;  I  mean  where  the  dead  man  lies  by  the  hut  of  boughs. 
There  we  shall  find  the  track,  if  there  is  any  track  to  be  found ;  and 
when  we  are  once  on  it^  we  can  keep  it  But  if  we  go  towards  the 
north-west  from  the  spot  where  we  are^  we  may  travel  on  all  our 
lives  and  never  come  up  with  the  enemy ;  for  you  see,  sir,  we  may 
be  going  to  the  north-west,  and  the  enemy  too,  and  yet  we  may 
never  hit  on  them,  because  we  are  marching  side  by  side  aU  the  time." 

<<  In  parallel  lines,"  said  the  ensign  :  '*  I  understand." 

"  The  best  line,"  continued  the  corporal,  '*  is  to  be  in  the  same  line 
AS  they  are,  and  then  we  may  stand  a  chance  to  come  up  to  them, 
which  wc  might  never  do  by  the  lines  that  your  Honour  speaks  of." 

The  ensign  thought  that  his  subaltern's  advice  was  good ;  and  as 
the  light  of  the  morning  was  now  increased  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  look  about  them,  he  lost  no  time  in  regaining  the  spot  from 
which  they  had  wandered.  The  corporal  was  not  a  Uttlo  delighted, 
on  casting  his  eyes  around  him,  to  observe  on  the  ground  on  which 
the  unfortunate  Jeremiah  had  been  temporarily  located  the  night 
before,  a  something  which  his  foraging  eye  quickly  detected  to  be,  as 
he  emphatically  pronounced  it  "  prog : "  and  although  it  was  in  the 
form  of  two  humble  ship's  biscuits,  a  supply  of  which  formed  part  of 
Jerry's  load,  it  was  a  prize  under  the  circumstances  of  which  both  he 
and  the  ensign  eagerly  availed  themselves.  To  add  to  their  present 
good  fortune,  the  corporal  in  a  few  minutes  was  able  to  make  out 
clearly  the  point  from  which  the  bushrangers  had  started  when  they 
left  the  place ;  which  was  in  a  difiercnt  direction  from  that  adopted 
by  Trevor. 

Animated  by  the  feeling  of  certainty  of  direction,  which  has  such 
an  astonishing  effect  on  the  spirits  in  the  bush,  —  while  the  contrary 
fear  produces  an  oppression  of  the  mind,  and  a  confusion  of  ideas, 
against  which  it  is  most  difficult  for  the  strongest  mind  to  struggle  ;— 
and  refireshed  by  the  modicum  of  food  which  they  had  found  so  op- 
portunely, the  corporal  led  the  way,  keeping  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on 
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the  tracky  which  was  here  and  there  visible ;  while  the  enBign  followed 
at  a  Bhort  distance  in  his  rear,  with  his  attention  directed  to  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country,  and  eagerly  listening  for  the  slightest 
sound  which  might  betray  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy. 

In  this  way  they  proceeded  rapidly  for  some  miles  without  meeting 
with  anything  in  their  course,  until  they  reached  the  borders  of  a 
wide  and  stenle-looking  plain,  entirely  bare  of  trees,  which  stretched 
out  to  the  base  of  a  high  hill  beyond.  They  looked  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  but  they  could  see  nothing.  The  track,  however,  evidently 
pointed  to  tiie  opposite  hill ;  and  the  corporal  and  his  officer,  girding 
up  their  loins,  prepared  to  traverse  the  dreary  expanse,  well  aware 
that  in  their  passage  they  would  form  conspicuous  moving  objects  to 
the  view  of  any  one  on  the  eminence  beyond ;  and  that,  if  the  bush- 
rangers were  not  too  far  advanced  to  catch  sight  of  them,  they  would 
become  aware  of  pursuers  being  on  their  track. 

"  It  can't  be  helped,"  said  the  corporal :  "  that  cunning  rascal, 
IVIark  Brandon,  seems  to  have  chosen  this  way  on  purpose  that  he 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  was  behind  him.  HI  be 
bound  he  is  on  the  hill  yonder,  watching  us  all  the  time.  K  we  were 
standing  on  that  height  we  should  be  able  to  see  ourselves  on  this 
bare  place  as  plain  as  can  be !" 

*^  Let  us  make  haste  then,"  said  Trevor ;  <^  that  hill  cannot  be  more 
than  a  mile  off.    We  may  come  up  with  him  yet." 

"  Distances  deceive  in  the  bush,**  quietly  replied  the  corporal.  "  But 
I  will  not  fail,  your  Honour,  depend  on  it,  now  or  any  time.  But 
that  Mark  Brandon  is  not  easily  to  be  outwitted.  We  must  be  cau- 
tious not  to  lose  the  track.  I  must  ask  your  Honour  to  keep  at  a  little 
distance  behind ;  for  nothing  distracts  more  than  two  going  abreast. 
If  your  Honour  will  try  to  keep  a  straight  lino  to  the  hill  yonder,  while 
I  look  for  the  tracks,  we  shall  have  the  better  chance  between  us  of 
keeping  the  line,  so  as  not  to  lose  time  ;  and  time  is  everything  now." 

"  Stop,"  exclaimed  the  ensign  ;  "  stand  still :  there  they  are !  but 
we  were  going  wrong.  Look  there — to  the  right.  Now,  by  George ! 
we  have  them  in  sight,  and  it's  a  fair  run  for  it." 

"Where?"  said  the  corporal,  looking  round,  and  handling  his 
firelock. 

"  There  I  —  to  the  right.  Run  your  eyes  along  the  ground  in  the 
direction  of  my  fowling-piece." 

"  I  see  I"  said  the  corporal ;  "  but " 

"  How  many  of  them  do  you  see  ?    I  fancy  I  can  see  only  two." 

"  There  are  only  two,"  said  the  corporal,  with  his  eyes  attentively 
fixed  on  the  object ; — "but I  thought  so  —  they  are  moving 


now." 


"Wliich  way?" 

"  It  matters  little  to  us,"  replied  the  corporal,  grounding  his  fire- 
lock, "  which  way  they  are  moving ;  but  I  should  like  to  get  within 
shot ;  for  it  is  said  that  their  fat  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to 
heal  wounds." 

"Their  fat  I  whose  fat?" 

"Emu  fat,  your  Honour.  Those  are  two  emus  that  you  see  yonder. 
They  deceive  one  at  first,  in  the  distance ;  but  when  they  begin  to 
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more,  their  long  legs  tell  what  they  are.  They  say  a  plnme  of  emn's 
feathers  is  worth  something  in  England.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
are  good  eating ;  though  I  have  heard,  I  think,  that  their  flesh  is 
something  like  beef.  At  any  rate,  broiled  emu  would  be  better  than 
nothing,  just  now." 

"  We  must  not  think  of  eating  or  drinking  till  we  have  come  up 
with  the  bushrangers.  But  if  you  could  near  one  of  them,  and  could 
knock  him  down  with  the  butt  end  of  your  musket  without  losing  any 
time,  I  see  no  objection  to  that." 

**  Gret  near  them !  your  Honour :  why,  th^y  are  the  shyest  birds  in 
nature,  and  it*s  a  hard  matter  to  run  them  down  on  horseback.  And 
they  always  take  to  the  mountains  when  they  are  pursued.  It*s  of 
no  use  thinking  of  them ;  so  now  for  another  march  across  this  phun. 
There's  one  good  thing  about  it — there's  no  dead  timber,  and  no  big 
loose  stones  lying  about,  that  worry  one  so  in  many  places.  We  must 
keep  a  sharp  look-out,  your  Honour,  when  we  near  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
for  it  will  be  easy  for  those  blackguards,  if  they  are  there,  to  pick  as 
off  as  we  are  coining  up.  The  sooner  we  are  over  this  plain  the 
better.** 

"Go  on,  then,"  said  Trevor,  "and  put  your  best  leg  foremost, 
corporal,  for  something  tells  me  that  before  long  we  shall  come  up 
with  the  rascals." 

"  If  we  do  come  up  with  them,"  said  the  corporal,  handling  bid 
musket  viciously,  "it  shall  be  a  bad  day  for  them  or  for  me  I  They 
shan't  say  that  I  have  had  this  march  for  nothing.** 

After  this  professional  exclamation  the  corporal  kept  silence,  being 
busily  engaged  in  following  the  track ;  and  the  two  wayfarers  con- 
tinued their  march  over  the  plain  at  a  pace  which  showed  that,  not- 
withstanding their  previous  fatigue  and  scanty  refreshment,  neither 
their  courage  nor  their  strength  flagged  in  their  spirited  enterprise* 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  PRECIPICE. 

The  corporal  guessed  right  when  he  conjectured  that  Mark  Brandon 
was  on  liie  look  out  on  the  high  hill  in  the  distance ;  but  he  was  far 
from  divining  the  ulterior  object  of  the  wily  bushranger  in  taking  a 
route  which  he  had  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  better  baffling  his 
pursuers. 

When  he  had  committed  that  decisive  act,  the  night  before,  and 
with  his  fowling-piece  presented  at  his  remaining  associate,  with  his 
flnger  on  the  trigger  of  the  second  barrel,  had  offered  him,  in  a  tone 
determined  but  conciliatory,  "  peace  or  war,"  the  fellow-ruffian,  taken 
by  surprise,  and  without  the  possibility  of  effectual  resistance,  could 
do  nothing  but  submit.  Mark,  however,  modulated  the  tones  of  his 
voice  so  as  to  convey  his  own  desire  for  peace ;  and  as  it  was  in  his 
power,  by  a  slight  motion  of  his  finger,  to  render  it  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference which  way  he  was  answered,  his  comrade  could  not  but  con- 
sider that  he  was  in  some  degree  beholden  to  him  for  the  life  which  it 
was  in  Brandon's  power  to  tSke  without  parley  on  the  instant 
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Besides,  the  coarse  and  brutal  Grougb,  who  had  nothing  but  his 
animal  strength  to  rely  on,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
one  on  whose  wit  and  contrivance  he  depended  for  escape  from  the 
colony.  It  was  with  undisguised  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  he  re- 
ceived this  earnest  of  his  comrade's  especial  good  will  towards  him  in 
particular ;  and  he  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  Brandon's  little 
arrangement  in  respect  to  the  defunct  Swindell  with  characteristic 
disregard,  as  to  there  being  one  more  or  less  in  the  world,  so  long  as 
the  latter  part  of  the  hypothesis  did  not  regard  himself. 

"  D n  the  fool,"  he  said,  "  it  was  no  more  than  he  deserved ; 

what  was  the  use  of  quarrelling,  when  they  ought  to  hang  together, 
and  stand  by  one  another ;  and  as  to  the  gal,  he  was  ready,  he  said, 
if  Mark  would  only  say  the  word,  to  cut  her  windpipe,  and  have  done 
with  her,  for  she  was  only  an  encumbrance  in  the  bush ;  and  that 
would  be  the  best  way  of  settling  the  matter ;  for  he  had  always  re- 
marked, he  emphatically  averred,  that  wherever  there  was  a  woman 
there  was  sure  to  be  mischief,  and  especially  where  there  was  only 
one  among  three,  which  was  always  certain  to  give  rise  to  words,  even 
among  the  best  friends  ;  and  so  that  the  shortest  way  was  to  get  rid 
of  her ; "  and  saying  this,  he  made  a  step  or  two  towards  the  hut,  look- 
ing at  Brandon,  and  with  the  same  sort  of  air  as  a  man  would  have 
about  to  kill  a  sheep. 

Bat  Mark,  with  a  confidential  wink,  took  him  aside,  and  in  a 
whisper  explained  to  him  that  it  was  important  that  Helen's  life 
should  be  spared,  in  order  that  she  might  be  made  use  of  as  a  hostage 
to  be  played  off  in  their  operations  against  the  Major.  He  said  that 
fathers  sometimes  had  the  most  extraordinary  affection  for  their 
daughters ;  and  that  no  doubt,  in  the  present  case,  the  Major  would 
offer  them  a  large  sum  to  restore  the  girl ;  but  that  his  intention  was 
to  insist  on  his  placing  a  boat  at  their  disposal,  well  provided  and 
stored,  in  which  they  could  make  their  escape,  as  the  condition  for 
the  restoration  of  his  daughter. 

To  this  project,  which  struck  him  as  a  remarkably  clever  one,  and 
altogether  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  Mark,  as  being  up  to  more 
dodges  than  any  government-man  in  the  colony,  Grough  at  once 
assented,  with  enthusiastic  expressions  of  approbation.  But  he  thought, 
he  said,  and  this  opinion  he  expressed  aloud,  in  order  that  the  party 
concerned  might  bave  the  full  comfort  of  its  suggestion,  "  that  there 
was  no  use  at  all  in  keeping  '  that  fat  little  man,'  meaning  Jeremiah, 
any  longer,  for  he  only  ate  their  grub,  and  tired  them  to  look  after  ; 
and  that  a  stick  with  his  knife — for  it  was  a  pity  to  waste  powder  and 
shot  in  the  bush  —  would  put  an  end  to  that  trouble,  in  a  way,"  as  ho 
expressed  it,  "  comfortable  to  the  gentleman  and  to  themselves." 

To  this,  Mark  said  he  had  no  objection,  and  that  his  comrade 
might  gratify  himself  in  that  trifling  matter  according  to  his  own 
fancy  ;  but  he  recommended  him  to  postpone  the  pleasure  until  the 
gentleman  had  done  his  work,  and  had  carried  the  stores  with  which 
he  was  laden  to  the  place  of  their  concealment. 

The  unhappy  Jeremiah,  who,  although  bound  and  gagged,  was  not 
deaf,  and  who  had  the  satisfaction  of  overhearing  the  amiable  conver- 
sation of  the  two  bushrangers  concerning  himself;   expressed  his 
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personal  disinclination  to  the  arrangement  by  deep  deprecatory 
groans,  and  by  various  convulsive  rollings  and  tumblings  on  the 
grass,  expressive  of  the  emotions  to  which  he  was  unable  to  give 
vent  in  language,  and  which  the  facetious  Grough,  softened  by  his 
conference  with  Brandon,  goodhumouredly  checked  by  a  little  knock 
on  Jerry's  head  with  the  butt-end  of  his  musket,  bidding  him  **  be  quiet, 
and  thank  his  stars  that  he  had  gentlemen  to  deal  with,  and  not 
to  frighten  the  kangaroos  with  his  noises." 

But  Helen's  mind  was  strangely  disturbed  with  the  recent  catas- 
trophe, and  by  the  words  utteiHsd  by  Mark  Brandon  at  the  close  of 
the  altercation  with  the  murdered  Swindell,  which  more  stronglj 
than  ever  confirmed  her  in  the  opinion  that  she  possessed  a  power 
over  the  bushranger,  which  she  might  be  able  to  use  to  the  adyan- 
tage  of  herself  and  her  helpless  companion  in  distress.  It  seemed 
clear  to  her  that  Brandon,  in  order  to  save  her  from  the  violence  of  the 
ruffian  whom  he  had  slain,  had  not  scrupled  to  add  murder  to  his  other 
crimes  in  her  defence,  and  for  her  sake !  And  this  desperate  act  she 
considered  could  not  but  argue  that  Brandon's — what  should  she  call 
it  ?  — **  desire  to  stand  favourably  in  her  opinion  "  had  led  him  to  sacri- 
fice one  of  his  comrades ;  thereby  reducing  his  strength,  and  lessening 
his  chances  of  success  against  the  attack  of  his  pursuers,  who  she 
had  no  doubt  were  on  their  track.  It  was  also  breaking  faith  with 
his  comrades,  rendering  himself,  as  she  hoped,  suspected  by  the  other, 
and  liable  to  sufier  by  the  same  treachery  which  he  had  pr..jtised.  — 
Still  it  was  clearly  in  her  defence  that  he  had  exposed  himself  to 
these  risks  —  as  she  flattered  herself ;  and  she  beguiled  herself  with 
the  hope  that,  having  this  clue  to  the  bushranger*s  motives,  and  ihis 
hold,  as  she  thought,  on  his  actions,  she  should  be  able  to  turn  him  to 
her  own  purposes,  and  persuade  him  to  set  her  free.  She  also  set  her 
wits  to  work  to  engage  him  to  set  free  Mr.  Silliman,  with  whose  aid 
she  trusted  she  could  not  only  ofier  more  effectual  resistance  to 
violence,  if  violence  should  be  offered,  but  perhaps  even  be  enabled  to 
overpower  the  two  bushrangers  at  some  unguarded  moment,  and  so 
escape! 

Such  were  the  rapid  thoughts  which  passed  through  her  mind,  as 
Mark  approached  her,  after  his  brief  conference  with  his  unskilled 
but  sturdy  comrade. 

Before  Mark  addressed  her,  he  waited  to  hear  her  speak,  in  order 
that  he  might  judge,  either  by  the  words  that  fell  from  her,  or  the 
tone  in  which  they  were  uttered,  of  the  mind  and  temper  of  the 
speaker.  But  in  this  expectation  he  was  disappointed.  Helen  waited 
for  him  to  begin.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  say  something; 
but  he  commenced  with  what  lawyers  call  a  "  fishing  "  observation : 

''  This  is  a  rough  deed  for  a  lady  to  witness,  Miss  Horton." 

Helen,  having  in  her  mind  her  own  plans,  made  answer  with  as 
much  composure  as  she  could  assume. 

^'It  is  a  dreadful  deed! — But  at  least  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
preventing  the  insult  which  that  wretch  contemplated.** 

"All  right,"  said  Brandon  to  himself.  Then,  as  if  penetrated  with 
the  extent  of  the  risk  which  he  had  run  for  her  sake,  he  continued : 

"It  was  a  dreadful  deed,  Miss  Horton,  and  a  desperate  one;  but 
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there  was  no  other  way  of  saving  you.  —  Had  I  been  thinking  of 
myself  more  than  others,"  he  added,  "  I  should  not  have  given  my 
enemies  the  opportunity  of  adding  that  which  might  be  construed 
into  the  crime  of  murder  to  the  other  excesses  of  which  necessity  has 
made  me  guilty.  Might  I  hope  that  Miss  Horton  would  bear 
favourable  testimony  to  my  motives,  should  this  act  be  at  any  time 
brought  against  me?" 

"  It  is  of  little  use  to  talk  to  me  of  my  testimony,  while  I  am  a 
prisoner  in  your  power,  with  my  hands  bound  thus,"  said  Helen, 
making  an  impatient  movement  with  her  arms. 

"I  am  now  able  to  fulfil  my  promise,  and  to  release  them,*' said  Mark, 
cutting  the  cords  with  his  knife ;  "  and  I  sincerely  wish.  Miss  Horton, 
it  was  in  my  power  to  release  you  entirely,  as  easily  as  I  now  cut 
your  painful  bonds  —  not  less  painful  for  me  to  witness  than  for  you 
to  bear." 

"  But  what  prevents  you  ?  "  said  Helen,  hope  glowing  in  her  heart, 
and  already  contemplating  fiight ;  "  you  would  be  sure  of  the  gratitude 
of  my  father  and  of  myself ;  and  if  any  intercession  with  the  Govern- 
ment, on  his  part,  could  avail  in  obtaining  your  pardon  —  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  strenuously  exercised  in  return  for  your  protection  of 
me."  She  used  the  word  "protection"  designedly,  with  the  hope 
that  it  would  stir  up  and  aliment  the  desire  which  she  felt  the 
bushranger  had,  to  be  well  thought  of  by  her.  But  she  was  over- 
matched in  her  feminine  cunning  on  this  point  by  the  masculine 
duplicity  of  her  antagonist. 

It  was  Brandon's  object  to  carry  her  far  into  the  interior,  to  some 
spot  where  he  should  be  secure  from  pursuit ;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  had  little  doubt  but  he  should  be  able  to  master  her  to  his 
wishes  :  but  he  was  well  aware  that,  without  her  own  consent,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  force  her  much  further  forward,  as  the  labour  and 
the  delay  of  carrying  her  on  a  litter  through  the  bush  would  allow 
time  for  any  pursuers  on  his  track  to  come  up  with  them.  It  was 
necessary  therefore  that  she  should  be  deluded  into  accompanying 
them ;  and  with  this  view  he  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than 
deceive  her  by  the  same  tale  with  which  he  had  cajoled  the  brute 
Grough,  which  indeed  was  a  plausible  one  enough,  and  adapted  to 
the  enticing  of  her  to  accompany  him  in  his  progress  onwards  with- 
out opposition.  For  he  could  not  disguise  from  himself,  that  with  a 
girl  of  Helen's  turn  of  mind,  high  spiritedi  as  she  was,  any  suspicion 
of  his  own  ulterior  designs  might  tempt  her  to  resist  on  the  spot, 
and  to  sacrifice  her  own  life,  rather  than  allow  herself  to  be  removed 
to  a  greater  distance  from  the  chance  of  succour. 

He  told  her  the  same  tale,  therefore,  which  he  had  invented  for 
his  undisceming  comrade,  not  witliout  some  remote  and  vague  idea 
of  carrying  it  at  some  future  time  into  effect,  after  he  had  accom- 
X)li8hed  his  other  purposes.  And  this  plan  seemed  the  more  sincere 
to  Helen,  as  it  squared  with  the  known  desire  of  Brandon  to  escape 
from  the  island ;  and  in  the  innocence  of  her  mind  she  was  far  from 
having  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  duplicity  and  villainy  of  which  such 
a  man  was  capable.  But  with  a  view  of  testing  his  sincerity  still 
further,  and  with  the  design  to  furnish  help  for  her  own  escape,  ae 
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well  as  that  of  her  companion  in  misfortune,  she  proposed  to  the 
bushranger  to  unbind  Mr.  Silliman's  hands,  and  to  release  him  from 
the  gag  in  his  mouth. 

To  this  also  Brandon  assented,  as  he  had  already  determined  to 
do  so  in  order  to  enable  Jerry  to  travel  with  his  load  the  faster ; 
although  he  took  care  to  pretend  that  it  was  entirely  in  deference  to 
Miss  Horton's  wishes  that  he  consented  to  make  the  concession. 

"  It  is  necessary,  now,"  said  Mark,  "  that  we  should  seek  for  some 
place  of  securer  retreat  than  this,  from  which  we  can  treat  with 
safety  with  your  father ;  and  if,  as  you  assure  me,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  his  complying  with  my  conditions,  your  captivity  "will  not  be  long. 
And,  indeed,  I  begin  to  be  ashamed  that  it  has  taken  place  at  all ;  but 
if  Miss  Horton  will  condescend  to  reflect  on  the  condition  of  my 
wretched  bondage  in  this  country,  innocent  as  I  am  of  all  crime, 
except  such  as  I  have  committed  with  her  own  knowledge, — if  it  can 
be  considered  a  crime  for  a  man  unjustly  cendemned  to  endeavour  to 
recover  his  liberty,  —  she  will  allow  some  excuse,  perhaps,  for  the 
offence  which  I  have  involuntarily  committed  against  herself^  and  of 
which  necessity  alone  has  been  the  unhappy  cause." 

"  What  will  happen,"  asked  Helen,  "  if  I  determine  to  remain  here  ?" 
**  My  comrade  Grough,  I  fear,  and  indeed  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
force  you  to  go  forward,  by  means  which  you  could  not  resist  —  un- 
less," he  said,  ^<you  would  have  me  add  another  death  to  this  night's 
account." 

Hellen  shuddered  at  this  suggestion  of  further  slaughter :  besides, 
she  trusted  that  she  should  have  more  opportunities  of  escape  in 
motion  than  in  resting  where  she  was,  and  especially  with  a  friend 
devoted  to  her  interests  and  liberty  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Silliman ;  and 
seeing  that  it  would  be  vain  to  desist,  and  that  her  best  course  was  to 
feign  an  indifference  as  to  her  being  taken  further  which  she  did  not 
feel,  she  signified  her  consent,  asking  only  for  a  few  minutes'  longer 
repose,  in  order  the  better  to  recruit  her  strength  by  traveL  This 
interval  she  employed  in  tracing  with  her  blood,  by  means  of  a  pin, 
those  words  on  the  glove  which  was  fortunately  discovered  by  Trevor. 
The  previous  talk  of  the  two  men  who  had  borne  her  for  some 
miles  on  the  way  before  they  reached  the  scene  of  these  transactions, 
had  made  her  acquainted  with  the  intention  of  the  bushranger  to 
retreat  north-west  into  the  interior,  a  part  of  the  country  with  which 
the  settlers  were  entirely  unacquainted.  She  would  not  divest  her 
mind  of  the  conviction  that  her  friends,  when  they  discovered  her 
abduction,  would  take  immediate  measures  to  follow  to  her  rescue ; 
and  it  was  this  hope  that  enabled  her  to  support  herself,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  equilibrium  of  her  mind,  under  circumstances  so  trying  and 
fearful  to  a  young  and  delicate  girl,  on  whom  harm  or  insult  had  never 
before  fallen. 

In  the  mean  time  Brandon  talked  with  Grough,  taking  care  to  instil 
into  him  the  vital  importance  of  preventing  the  girl's  escape,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  taking  her  along  with  them  imharmed,  and,  as  he 
endeavoured  to  make  the  insensible  brute  understand,  without  insult, 
in  order  to  insure  the  compliance  of  her  father  with  iiie  conditions  of 
her  release ;  at  the  same  time  impressing  on  him  the  necessity  of  his 
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80  comporting  himself,  without  proceeding  to  actual  violence,  as  to 
strike  a  terror  into  the  girl,  in  order  to  urge  her  forward  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  to  intimidate  her  from  attempting  to  escape. 

With  all  these  instructions  the  obedient  Grough  expressed  his 
utmost  willingness  to  comply,  being  not  only  congenial  with  his  own 
tastes  and  habits,  but  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  ultimate  design 
of  Mark,  which  Grough  felicitated  himself  on  seeing  through  with  an 
acuteness  which  almost  equalled  Mark's  own  prolific  invention  in  plots 
and  stratagems.  In  good  humour,  therefore,  with  himself  and  the 
state  of  their  affairs,  he  gave  Helen  to  understand  that  the  musket 
which  he  carried  was  loaded  with  two  balls,  wliich  it  was  his  intention, 
lie  said,  instantly  to  discharge  through  her  head  if  she  did  not  im- 
mediately "  stir  her  stumps  **  and  give  no  trouble. 

Mark  Brandon,  in  the  mean  time,  having  released  Jeremiah  from 
his  fetters,  and  having  intimated  to  him,  though  in  more  polite  terms, 
his  own  determination  to  the  same  effect,  that  humiliated  gentleman, 
somewhat  reanimated  by  the  release  of  his  hands  and  mouthy  re- 
loaded himself  with  his  burdens  with  a  most  pains-taking  alacrity, 
and  stood  ready,  as  submissive  as  the  beast  of  burden  to  which 
Grough  compared  him. 

As  they  were  about  to  start,  Grough  hailed^Brandon : 

^I  say,  Mark,  where  are  the  dollars  which  that  fool  Swindell  had 
with  him  ?  Why,  we  are  almost  as  big  fools  as  he  to  go  away  with- 
out 'em." 

"No,  no !"  said  Mark,  who,  as  he  used  to  boast,  never  " gave  away 
a  chance."  **J£  we  take  his  dollars,  it  will  be  said  that  we  killed  him 
to  rob  him*  Now  I  call  this  young  lady  and  this  worthy  gentleman  to 
witness  that  he  met  with  his  death  by  his  own  fault,  in  attempting  a 
most  atrocious  violence ;  and,  in  short,  that  he  was  killed  in  self- 
defence.** 

"  Wen,"  said  Grough,  "just  as  you  like.  No  matter  how  he  was 
killed,  to  my  mind :  he  is  dead,  sure  enough.  But  I  must  do  you 
the  justice  to  say,  Mark,  that  a  cleaner  shot  I  never  saw  I  Why  he 
died,  as  one  may  see,  all  in  a  hurry,  without  having  time  to  say  good- 
bye to  any  one !    More  fool  he  for  tempting  it !" 

With  this  valedictory  epigraph  on  his  deceased  companion,  the 
ruffian  gave  a  hint  with  the  end  of  his  musket  to  his  prisoner  to  move 
on ;  and  the  bushranger  gently  propelling  Jerry  with  a  similar  inti- 
mation, the  party  resumed  their  flight  into  the  bush. 

Their  progress,  at  night,  was  unavoidably  slow ;  and  Brandon  was 
careful  not  to  hurry  Helen  too  fast,  as  he  wished  to  reserve  her 
strength  until  the  daylight  when  it  would  be  more  available,  and 
when  he  should  be  able  by  a  survey  of  the  country  to  choose  the 
course  that  seemed  best  for  penetrating  into  that  part  of  the  interior. 
He  did  not  care  much  for  the  delay ;  as  he  knew  very  well  that  the 
advance  of  a  pursuing  party,  if  there  was  any  party  on  their  track, 
which  he  had  little  fear  of,  must  inevitably  be  slower  than  his  own, 
inasmuch  as  they  would  be  obliged  to  walk  more  leisurely,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  track,  should  they  chance  to  find  it,  and  to  pause  also 
occasionally  to  recover  it  when  lost. 

After  he  had  proceeded  a  few  miles,  therefore,  he  halted,  and  waited 
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for  the  dawn  of  day,  to  continue  their  flight.  In  this  also  he  had  the 
advantage  of  pursuers ;  for  the  faint  light  which  is  sufficient  to  allow 
a  party  to  run  away,  is  not  enough  for  those  who  pursue ;  as  it  iB 
necessary  for  the  latter  to  be  able  to  see,  not  only  the  general  face  of 
the  country,  but  the  particular  marks  of  the  passage  of  those  whom 
they  are  following. 

But  Mark  Brandon  was  not  at  all  uneasy  on  that  point.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of  tracking  travellers  in  the  bush, 
in  dry  weather  especially ;  and  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the  clue  which 
the  ready-witted  Helen  had  the  ingenuity  to  devise  for  directing  the 
course  of  her  friends  in  pursuit.  In  this  the  bushranger,  with  aU  his 
cunning,  failed  to  be  a  match  for  a  feeble  girl,  who,  relying  on  the 
promptitude  of  her  father  and  her  lover,  was  able  to  bear  her  present 
fate  with  a  firmness  which  deceived  the  bushranger,  and  which  he 
ascribed  to  a  sort  of  indiffijrence  on  her  part,  which  sometimes  pleased 
and  sometimes  puzzled  him ;  but  which  was,  in  fact,  owing  to  her 
strong  reliance  on  her  own  courage  and  her  own  resources^  and  the 
speedy  succour  which  she  expected  from  those  who  she  was  sure 
would  sacrifice  their  lives,  if  necessary,  to  save  her. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  first  dawn  of  day  spread  sufficient  light 
over  the  ground  to  enable  them  to  pick  their  steps,  the  bushranger 
announced  that  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  proceed  ;  and  Helen, 
trusting  that  some  lucky  chance,  now  that  her  hands  were  free,  would 
enable  her  to  effect  her  escape,  and  desirous  of  blinding  her  perse- 
cutors by  the  semblance  of  a  ready  acquiescence  in  their  commands, 
at  once  obeyed.  As  to  poor  eTercmiah,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
comply  at  once  with  the  hint  of  the  brutal  Grough,  who,  poking  him 
up  with  his  musket,  signified  to  him  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  rise 
from  the  grass  and  take  up  his  load  again.  As  to  any  resistance  on 
his  part,  the  horrible  sight  of  the  ruffian's  loaded  musket,  and  the 
vividness  of  Jerry's  fears,  which  made  him  fancy  Ihat  he  could 
actually  see  the  cartridge  with  the  ball  at  the  top  of  it,  ready  to  be 
shot  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  put  any  such  attempt  entirdj 
out  of  the  question !  But  as  he  stole  a  doleful  glance  at  Helen,  whom 
Brandon  sedulously  kept  at  some  distance  from  him,  she  gave  him  a 
look  which  seemed  to  imply  that  she  was  not  without  hope  in  the 
midst  of  their  difficulties.  In  what  that  hope  consisted  he  did  not 
know ;  but  there  was  a  something  in  Helen's  eye  which  indicated  re- 
solution and  a  sort  of  triumph,  and  which  so  elated  him  in  his  miserj, 
that,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  sudden  joy,  he  gave  a  sort  of  caper, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  Grough,  who  declared^  that  as  the  man 
was  60  fresh,  he  could  carry  a  little  more,  and  immediately  added  to 
Jerry's  load  his  own  knapsack,  which,  from  the  fear  of  overloading 
tlieir  package-horse,  he  had  hitherto  carried  on  his  own  shoulders. 
Thus  admonished  to  conceal  in  future  any  outward  exhibition  of  his 
feelings,  the  luckless  Jerry  trudged  sadly  forward,  preceded  by  Grough 
and  Helen,  and  followed  by  Brandon,  who  from  time  to  time  incited 
him  to  move  on  faster  by  well-timed  hints  of  his  comrade's  unscru- 
pulous ferocity,  and  now  and  then  throwing  a  little  encouragement 
into  his  words,  by  protesting  that  the  term  of  Jerry's  labours  wa3  fast 
approaching,  and  that  then  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy 
himself  and  study  the  botany  of  the  country. 
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In  thia  waj  they  made  their  way  through  a  dense  forest,  from 
which  they  emerged  into  an  open  plain.  Had  Brandon  been  aware 
that  parsners  were  so  close  behind  him,  he  would  not  have  risked  dis- 
covery by  venturing  over  a  space  on  which  he  would  be  sure  to  be 
seen  by  any  one  in  his  rear.  But  depending  on  having  so  taken  his 
course  as  to  have  baffled  his  enemies,  he  went  boldly  on,  making,  as 
his  pointy  for  a  high  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  plain,  from  the 
summit  of  which  he  calculated  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  country  beyond. 

In  their  passage  over  the  flat  and  monotonous  waste,  Helen  watched 
for  an  opportunity  to  make  some  mark,  or  to  leave  some  trace  of  their 
road,  to  those  who  might  be  in  pursuit ;  but  in  vain  ;  she  was  so  closely 
followed  by  Grough,  and  she  felt  that  Brandon  had  his  eye  so  con- 
stantly upon  her,  that  she  could  contrive  no  expedient  without  be- 
traying her  purpose,  of  indicating  her  route. 

But  on  arriving  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  which  was  thinly  covered 
with  stunted-looking  trees,  known  by  the  name  of  the  she-oak,  she 
pretended  to  stumble  with  fatigue,  and  catching  hold  of  a  fragile 
branch,  she  broke  it  off  in  her  fall.  Mark  Brandon  was  quickly  at 
her  side,  with  many  expressions  of  concern  at  her  accident,  which  she 
ascribed  to  her  excessive  fatigue,  which  made  her  feel  faint. 

Mark  immediately  promised  that  they  should  rest  as  soon  as  they 
liad  proceeded  a  short  distance  up  the  ascent,  and  resuming  his  place 
near  Jerry,  left  her  to  the  superintendence  of  his  fellow,  adhering  in 
this  respect  to  the  system  which  he  had  laid  down  for  himself,  never 
to  appear  near  Helen  in  a  position  which  implied  his  personal  coercion 
of  her,  and  which  therefore  could  not  fail  to  be  offensive,  and  to  dis- 
gust her  with  his  presence. 

Thus  compelled  and  urged  by  the  unceremonious  promptings  of  the 
tinpitiable  Grough,  she  continued  her  weary  course,  holding  the  stick 
which  she  had  snapped  from  the  tree  carelessly  in  her  hand,  and  con- 
triving to  break  off  small  pieces  as  she  went  on,  which  she  dropped 
on  the  ground.  In  this  way  they  slowly  climbed  the  hill,  until  at 
last  they  gained  the  summit,  when,  at  the  command  of  Brandon,  her 
conductor  stopped ;  and,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  Jerry,  the  bush- 
ranger announced  that  it  was  his  pleasure  that  they  should  rest  there 
for  some  time,  in  order  that  Miss  Horton  might  recover  from  her 
fatigue.  In  pursuance  of  this  intention,  Mark  immediately  proceeded 
to  cut  down,  with  an  axe  which  he  carried,  some  of  the  boughs  of  the 
few  trees  which  were  scattered  here  and  there  near  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  with  which  he  rapidly  and  skilfully  constructed  a  temporary 
hut,  in  which  he  invited  Helen  to  repose  herself.  He  next  made  a 
selection  from  the  provisions  carried  by  Jerry,  which  he  offered  for 
her  refreshment,  and  which  Helen,  who  was  intent  on  escape,  gladly 
accepted. 

Brandon  then  began  to  examine  carefully  the  appearance  of  the 
surrounding  country,  which  his  elevated  position  enabled  him  to  do 
with  advantage ;  and  he  noted  especially  all  conspicuous  objects 
towards  the  north-west,  observing  by  the  compass,  with  which  he  had 
taken  care  to  provide  himself  from  the  !RLvjor*s  cabin  in  the  brig, 
their  relative  points  and  bearings,  as  it  was  in  that  direction  that  he 
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intended  to  bend  his  steps ;  not  only  because  it  was  tbe  interior  of 
the  island,  but  because  it  was  a  part  of  the  country  untravelled,  and 
unknown  to  any  but  a  few  of  the  prisoners  of  the  crown,  who  im- 
parted the  secret  of  their  information  to  the  select  only  among  them- 
selves, for  the  purpose  of  availing  themselves  of  its  localities  on 
occasions  such  as  the  present. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  which  the  bushranger  surveyed  was, 
indeed,  romantic  in  the  extreme.  Diversified  by  low  undulating  hills 
and  plains,  and  interspersed  with  clumps  of  trees,  the  scene  resembled 
a  gentleman's  park ;  while  the  height  from  which  he  looked  down  on 
it,  concealed  its  roughness  and  general  character  of  solitude  and  de- 
solation. But  it  was  not  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  the  romance  of 
landscape,  which  it  was  the  present  business  of  Brandon  to  study.  His 
only  desire  was  to  ascertain  what  tiers  of  hills  lay  beyond  him,  and 
the  openings  which  appeared  in  them  for  the  passage  of  his  party  to 
the  districts  on  their  other  side.  Having  ascertained  this  point  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  examination  of  the 
difficulties  and  obstacles  which  intervened.  He  observed,  stretching 
to  the  north,  and  losing  itself  in  a  circuitous  course  to  the  south-by- 
west,  a  narrow  glistening  line,  which  he  was  aware  indicated  water, 
and  which  he  judged  must  be  a  rather  considerable  river.  This  river 
lay  between  him  and  the  distant  tier  of  hills,  through  an  opening  in 
which  it  was  his  object  to  penetrate ;  but  as  he  could  not  see  how  to 
avoid  ity  he  was  obliged  to  trust  to  his  own  ingenuity  to  cross  it  safely, 
taking  care  only  to  choose  as  his  line  of  route  a  way  as  far  to  the 
northward  as  possible,  without  interfering  too  much  with  his  direct 
course ;  as  he  knew  that  the  nearer  he  went  to  the  river's  source,  the 
narrower  would  be  the  stream,  and  the  more  easy  to  be  passed  over; 
while  towards  the  coast,  to  the  south,  it  would  naturally  become 
broader  and  broader,  till  it  emptied  itself  into  the  sea.  Having  com- 
pleted his  survey  to  his  satisfaction,  and  formed  the  plan  of  his  future 
route  distinctly  in  his  mind,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground. 

The  wearied  Jeremiah,  exhausted  with  the  weight  of  his  afflictions, 
and  of  the  heavy  load  of  stores  and  provisions  which  he  had  borne  so 
far,  had  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep,  in  which  he  had  been  quickly 
followed  by  the  other  bushranger ;  but  Brandon,  notwithstanding 
that  fatigue  and  the  necessity  of  constant  watdifulnesa  weighed 
heavily  on  him,  did  not  dare  to  close  his  eyes.  But  finding,  after 
some  Httle  time,  that  the  desire  of  sleep  was  beginning  to  overcome 
his  senses,  he  suddenly  and  with  an  efibrt  arose,  and  commenced 
pacing  up  and  down  at  some  distance,  but  within  view  of  Helen's 
temporary  habitation ;  sometimes  taking  a  view  of  the  countzy  in  the 
distance,  and  sometimes  scanning  the  plain  over  which  he  had  lately 
passed.  Although  he  had  no  fear  of  being  tracked  and  followed,  not 
having  any  suspicion  of  Helen's  significant  hints  for  the  information 
of  her  friends,  he  did  not  fail  to  keep  a  look-out  in  his  rear,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  favourite  maxim.  On  a  sudden,  as  he  threw  his  glance 
over  the  bare  plain  behind  him,  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  some 
moving  objects ;  but  whether  they  were  emus,  or  whether  they  were 
natives,  he  could  not  at  that  distance  distinguish ;  but  he  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  them  steadily. 
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Helen  also,  wbo  was  on  tbe  alert,  bad  already  observed  tbrough 
tbe  boughs  of  her  bat  two  specks  moving  on  the  plain  beneath  the 
hill,  and  which  her  heart  at  once  told  her  were  friends  coming  to  her 
rescue.  In  the  eagerness  of  her  joy,  she  ran  out  of  her  hut  to  the 
edge  of  the  hill,  which  in  that  direction  was  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  with  clasped  hands  and  strained  eyes  gazed  on  the  living  atoms 
on  the  earth's  surface,  which  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  con- 
tinued to  advance. 

At  that  moment  the  bushranger  caught  the  expression  of  wild  joy 
which  was  visible  in  her  looks ;  and  there  was  a  something  in  her 
eye  which  conveyed  to  him  the  idea  that  there  was  some  secret  in- 
telligence, though  by  what  means  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine, 
between  his  captive  and  the  living  creatures  which  he  now  made  out 
to  be  human  beings,  who  were  following  in  his  track.  Seizing  Helen 
by  the  arm  with  fis  left  hand,  and  pointing  to  the  suspicious  objects 
with  his  fowling-piece,  which  he  held  extended  in  his  rights  he  asked 
in  a  tone  of  strong  but  restrained  passion :  — 

•'Miss  Horton,  what  do  you  know  of  those  two  men  whom  I  see 
on  our  track  ?  Have  you  betrayed  me  ?  Speak,  girl  I  As  you  value 
your  life,  do  you  know  them?" 

As  he  pronounced  these  words,  he  shook  Helen  with  convulsive 
passion,  as  he  held  her  in  his  powerful  grasp,  tottering  on  the  edge  of 
the  precipice. 
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LINES 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  FRY, 

Oct.  13. 


1. 

Sister  of  Mercy!  hast  thou  fled  the  earth, 
Alas !  no  more  to  light  the  felon*s  cell 

With  Gospel-lampy  to  him  a  glorious  birth 
Of  freedom  from  sin's  darkest  womb  of  heU  ? 

2. 

Sister  of  Mercy !  how  thy  mellow  voice 
Hath  cheer'd  the  captive  sinking  in  despair. 

Taught  by  thy  lips,  though  guilty,  to  rejoice. 
For  God  in  Jesus  hears  the  prisoner's  prayer ! 

3. 

Thou  wast  not  of  the  world,  and  yet  thy  feet 
Were  bold  to  mount  the  stately  palace-stair, 

To  sue  for  him  whose  weary  eyes  ne'er  greet 
The  light  of  day,  or  lips  the  balmy  air ! 

4. 
Thou  wast  not  of  the  world,  and  yet  there  came 

King's  footsteps  to  thy  door  all  reverently ; 
And  Prussia's  Monarch  did  not  think  it  shame 

To  leave  thy  presence  with  a  weeping  eye ! 

5. 
Sister  of  Mercy !  we  would  call  thee  hack^ 

And,  like  the  sovereign  cliarities  of  life, 
Hold  thee  for  aye,  where  most  we  feci  the  lack 

Of  angel-spirits,  in  the  world's  loud  strife ! 


Alpha. 
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THE  BAR  OF  ENGLAND. 

(from  the  papers  of  the  late  J-^—  E A.,  ESQ.) 

(  Qmtinttid  from  p,  S39.) 

From  the  moment  the  quondam  student  is  declared  an  "  utter  bar- 
rister," he  is  free  to  commence  practice.  No  farther  probation  is 
required  of  him.  Any  regulations  to  the  contrary  that  may  appear 
on  the  books  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  if  not  repealed,  have  long  since 
fallen  into  desuetude.  Still,  the  restrictions  imposed  on  a  barrister's 
career,  at  comparatively  recent  periods,  furnish  so  curious  a  contrast 
to  their  present  freedom  of  action,  that  I  am  persuaded  a  further 
allusion  to  them  will  not  be  uninteresting. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  "utter  barristers**  were  not  at 
first  pleaders,  but  only  "apprentices,"  waiting  to  be  summoned  as 
"  sergeants  "  to  appear  before  the  courts  ;  and  I  have  suggested  the 
circumstances  under  which  their  presence  there  was  probably  re- 
quired.* As  their  first  apearance,  therefore,  as  pleaders  was  on  an 
emergency,  the  number  of  debutants,  in  all  likelihood,  was  limited 
to  the  occasion,  no  more  being  bidden  to  the  feast  than  were  re- 
quired. This  principle  of  limitation  would  appear  to  have  been  in 
operation  long  afterwards,  for  though  no  precise  details  of  the 
subject  are  on  record,  we  have  the  authority  of  Dugdale  f  that  the 
calls  were*] formerly  regulated  by  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts. 
According  to  that  industrious  antiquary,  seven  score  of  barristers 
were  thought  equal  to  the  legal  business  of  the  lieges  at  Westminster, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  when  John  Melingham,  chief  justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  was  directed  to  provide  more  pleaders. 
Those  who  are  partial  to  abstruse  speculations,  may  thence  find 
matter  to  indulge  their  fancies  in  calculating  the  ratio  of  suits 
to  profits  and  practitioners  at  that  time,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  seven  score  had  scarcely  been  called  into  action  without 
adequate  "  causes."  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth  we  find  an  im- 
mense increase,  as  it  strikes  me,  for  the  age,  for  the  four  principal 
Inns  were  allowed  to  have  two  hundred  probationers  each,  while 
one  hundred  noviciates  were  permitted  to  each  of  the  ten  minor 
Inns.  How  long  this  regulation  continued  in  force,  there  are  no 
means  of  judging,  but  that  it  was  slighted  will  appear  from  a  rule 
published  about  1500,  and  evidently  made  to  diminish  the  forensic 
crowd,  "  that  none  shall  be  admitted  to  plead  in  any  of  the  courts  at 
Westminster,  or  to  sign  pleadings,  unless  he  be  a  reader,  bencher,  or 

•  Ante,  No.  20.  p.  143.  t  0«g-  J"d.  141. 
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five  years  utter  barristery  and  continuing  that  time  in  exercises  of 
learning  ;  also  that  none  shall  plead  before  justicea  of  assize,  unless 
allowed  in  the  courts  at  Westminster,  or  allowed  by  the  justices  of 
assize."  Time,  however,  in  his  progress,  appears  to  have  rendered 
this  rule  also  ineffective  in  its  probable  design  of  stemming  the  rising 
current,  if  we  may  judge  from  an  order  made  in  Michaelmas  Term, 
1558,  which  really  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  kind  of  frantic 
desperation  at  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  '^  elect,"  in  spite  of 
rules  enacted  to  diminish  them. 

This  order  forbade  all  utter  barristers  from  pleading  tmtil  thej 
were  of  twelve  years  standing,  '<  except  those  then  in  council  with 
their  clients  on  business  begun ; "  when  therefore  we  remember  that, 
at  the  time,  seven  or  eight  years'  preliminary  attendance  at  an  Lrn 
was  required  before  the  party  could  begin  to  take  a  **  standing,"  or,  in 
other  words,  before  he  could  be  called,  we  shall  find  a  freshman, 
to  use  a  college  expression,  when  this  order  was  first  promulgated^had 
a  prospect  of  waiting  twenty  years  before  he  could  ben^t  by  his 
labours ;  a  procrastination  enough  in  all  conscience  to  daunt  the  most 
determined  adventurers,  .and  thus  to  lessen  their  number,  and,  by  so 
doing,  to  make  the  bar  sufficiently  exclusive  for  those  then  in  prac- 
tice. Judging  a  posterioriy  however,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
rule,  which  was  calculated  to  defeat  itself,  I  should  say  the  attention 
paid  to  it  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  in  1635  another  order  was 
issued  to  the  Middle  Temple,  and,  no  doubt,  to  the  other  Inns, 
though  the  fact  does  not  specially  appear,  that  none  should  be  called 
under  *^  eight  years  continuance,  and  such  as  have  kept  exercises  in 
the  House ;"  and  that ''  no  utter  barrister  should  practise  at  the  Barr, 
until  of  three  years'  standing  ; "  thus  reducing  the  whole  period  from 
admission. to  practice  about  four  years  below  that  directed  by  the 
order  of  Elizabeth,  which  preceded  it.  A  curious  notice  was  ac- 
cordingly published  by  the  Benchers,  which  naively  stated  that  **  to 
restrain  the  too  early  practice  of  young  barristers^  which  suit  not  so 
well  unto  these  times,  the  Masters  of  the  Bench .  enjoin  every  otter 
barrister  not  to  presume  to  take  upon  him  to  practise  in  any  of  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  before  he  have  been  full  three  years  at  the 
barr  at  least.  Neither  do  they  intend  to  call  any  to  the  barr  here- 
after, other  than  such  as  have  been  their  full  time,  and  are  otherwise 
qualified  thereunto." 

Why  the  "  practice  of  young  barristers  '*  should  not  "  suit  so  weD 
unto  these  times,"  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  delay  of  even 
three  years  before  entering  on  their  vocation,  is  no  where  veiy  ex- 
plicitly set  forth.  We  must  take  the  fact  on  the  statement,  and  resort 
to  conjecture  for  the  reason  of  it.  We  may  then  find  matter  of 
belief  that  all  the  orders  restricting  the  commencement  of  a  barrister  s 
practice  were  founded  on  the  same  motive,  operating  perhaps  more 
urgently  on  the  last  occasion,  when  the  dissensions  between  Charles  I. 
and  his  subjects  were  fast  verging  on  civil  war,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  all  business.  Counsel,  I  suspect,  at  each  i>eriod,  were  increas- 
ing faster  than  the  profits;  and  it  therefore  behoved  those  who  preceded 
them  to  stay  the  competition  which  threatened  to  divide  their  emdii- 
ments.    And  this  they  could  not  better  effect  than  by  delaying  the 
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expected  competiton  on  their  coarse.  Such  could  only  be  the  effect 
of  these  restricting  regulations,  and  such,  therefore,  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose  to  have  been  the  object  of  not  allowing  barristers  to 
practise  immediately  after  their  calL  That  they  failed  in  their  pur- 
pose is  evidenced  by  the  succession  and  variation  of  them.  This 
order  was  the  last  of  the  kind,  for  from  that  time  they  have  not  been 
renewed. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  also  to  the  vast  difference  between 
the  duties  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  barrister  of  the  present,  com- 
pared with  one  of  a  former  day,  in  regard  to  his  Inn.     Let  his  yearly 
dues,  amounting  from  one  to  three  pounds,  be  paid,  he  need  not  again 
enter  the  hall,  or  if  he  do,  no  more  is  required  of  him  than  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  any  commons  he  may  keep  as  a  barrister.     I  must, 
however,  except  the  Inner  Temple,  so  far  as  it  preserves  the  recollec- 
tion of  one  of  the  ancient  customs,  that  of  requiring  a  barrister,  ac- 
cording to  seniority,  to  attend  one  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  belonging 
to  it,  there  to  lecture  on  some  few  points,  either  in  person,  or  by  a 
deputy,  the  subject  of  the  lecture  being  sent  two  days  previously  to 
the  treasurer's  office.     Of  course  fees  are  payable  on  this  occasion, 
amounting  to  about  five  guineas,  but  twenty  pounds,  it  seems,  will 
purchase  an  entire  exemption  from  the  office  of  reader.     The  esti- 
mation in  which  this  single  demonstration  of  intellect  is  held  by  the 
benchers  is  amply  shown  in  this,  that  if  the  party  prefer  to  deliver 
the  lecture,  and  thus  to  save  the  difference,  he  will  be  escorted,  after 
dinner y  to  the  Inn  where  he  is  to  hold  forth — not  by  any  members  of 
that  body,  not  by  a  retinue  of  barristers,  nor,  as  might  naturally  be 
supposed,  by  students,  but  by  .  the  butler  and  chief  porter ! 

These  eminent  individuals  are  his  sole  attendants,  and  I  have  known 
them  compose  almost  his  only  audience.  No  wonder  that  these  lec- 
tures are  distinguished  by  their  rarity,  and  that  the  commutations  for 
a  fine  outnumber  them.  But,  with  the  exception  of  this  reminis- 
cence, the  utter  barrister  is  very  differently  situated  to  his  predeces- 
sors before  the  Commonwealth.  They  were  subject,  for  many  years 
after  their  call,  to  a  variety  of  costly  obligations.  Their  mootings 
and  exercises  before  the  members  of  their  respective  Inns  were  con- 
tinuaL  An  order  of  Elizabeth  required  a  case  to  be  argued  by  each 
mess  every  evening.  The  barrister  appointed  in  those  times  to  be  a 
reader  delivered  lectures  to  the  students  of  the  minor  Inns,  and  super- 
intended their  exercises.  That  post,  however,  was  far  from  being 
lucrative;  for,  rated  as  one  of  great  honour  and  dignity,  which 
required  to  be  well  supported,  it  often  entailed  enormous  expenses  on 
the  bolder  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  feasts  and  entertainments  ex- 
pected of  him  for  the  credit  of  the  Inns,  amounting  sometimes,  accord- 
ing to  Stow,  to  £1000  of  the  currency  of  the  period  when  he  lived. 
The  reader  who  failed  to  signalise  hunself  by  his  liberality  on  these 
occasions  was,  no  doubt,  reputed  as  a  lord  mayor  or  sheriff  of  London 
would  be  who  omitted  to  cultivate  the  corporate  taste  according  to 
custom ;  it  is  equally  probable,  therefore,  that,  like  them,  no  one  was 
chosen  as  reader  whose  coat,  to  use  the  language  of  lago,  was  not 
*<  well  lined."  The  difference  between  the  condition  of  an  ancient 
and  a  modem  barrister  will  thus  be  sufficiently  apparent, 
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Well,  this  quondam  student  may  now  assume  tbe  wig  and  gowm 
Ha !  that  wig  ;  it  reminds  me  that  I  should  saj  something  ahont  it ; 
and,  indeed,  about  the  whole  costume  of  our  bar,  before  considering 
him  in  his  new  character  of  barrister. 

Manj  persons  are  at  first  apt  (I  have  met  only  one  or  two  that 
were  not)  to  view  the  wig  and  bands,  as  well  as  the  gown,  as  ancient 
emblems  of  a  British  advocate.  Unprofessional  readers  may  there- 
fore be  excused  the  mistake,  when  the  more  literate  have,  and  do, 
labour  under  it ;  not  so  much  from  ignorance  as  sheer  forgetfulness 
that  the  modern  capitcU  disfigurement  of  a  counsel  is  altogether  of 
modern  date,  —  that,  in  fact^  the  bar  have  merely  retaindd  one  of  the 
oddest  and  most  extraordinary  fashions  that  ever  prevailed  amongst 
any  people,  long  after  its  rejection  by  the  commonalty,  the  first  wig, 
by  the  way,  on  record  in  England,  being  that  worn  by  King  Henry 
the  Eighth's  fool,  Saxon  I — A  glance  at  the  portraits  of  our  li^al  sages 
at  difierent  periods  will  prove  that  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before 
they  thought  of  enshrouding  their  wisdom  in  wigs,  without  reference 
to  antiquarian  writers.  Coke,  Hale,  and  others  will  be  found  wearing 
the  simple  coif  of  the  sergeant.*  irhe  counsellor  wore  on  his  head  a 
cap)  formerly  like  a  high  hat  without  a  rim,  and  latterly  lower  in  the 
crown.  When  this,  certainly  more  elegant  head-dress,  was  superseded 
by  its  uncouth  successor,  is  not  very  clear.  The  writer  of  "The 
Memoirs  of  an  Old  Wig,"  a  little  brochure  published  in  1815,  fixed 
the  period  as  1660 ;  but  the  portraits  of  wigless  judges  flouiishing 
considerably  after  that  date  suggest  a  mistake  on  his  part^  especially 
as  he  quotes  no  authority  for  his  statement,  for  it  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  while  the  judges  retained  the  cap  the  bar  should 
desert  it.  Again,  the  gossiping  diary  writers  of  the  day,  such  as 
Pepys  and  Evelyn,  make  no  mention  of  the  special  adoption  of  the 
wig  by  the  courts  or  advocates,  though  they  treat  us  to  details  of 
their  visits  to  Westminster  Hall  on  various  interesting  occaaioDS  and 
other  matter8.t  Besides,  I  question  if  the  present  bar  wig  was  known 
at  the  time,  for  the  portrait  of  the  former  writer,  by  Sir  Grodfirey 
Kneller,  which  we  may  regard  as  illustrating  the  prevailing  costume, 
represents  him  in  a  long  peruke,  almost  identical  with  that  now  worn 

*  *'  Thcs«  Serjeant  counters,'*  as  they  were  aneientlj  called,  says  8ar  Heanr 
Cbaunceyt  *'  being  clerks  or  religious  men,  were  bound  by  their  order  to  ibsve 
their  heads ;  they  were  for  decency  allowed  to  cover  tbetr  bald  pates  with  a  coi( 
which  was  a  thin  linen  cover  for  the  head,  gathered  together  in  the  form  of  a  sknll- 
cap  or  helmet,  by  which  the  seijeants-at'Iaw  are  known  who  are  of  the  hightst 
degree  in  our  law.  The  word  coifk  cometh  from  the  French  word  eoijk  at  css^ 
otherwise  aco^on.  These  coift  were  soon  after  turned  into  ooiik  of  white  oik, 
whence  these  Serjeant  counteta  or  pleaders  were  called  aajeemU  of  tke  teife,  and 
every  serjeant  was  clothed  in  a  long  priest-like  robe,  with  a  cape  siioat  his  sboul* 
ders  furred  with  lambskin,  and  a  hood  with  two  labels  upon  it,  a  white  coif  of 
silk  upon  his  head,  and  party-coloured  robes,  that  the  people  should  show  the 
greater  respect  as  well  to  their  persons  as  to  their  professions.**  In  a  note  by  Struct, 
from  whose  work  on  **  Saxon  Antiquities  **  I  have  made  this  estraet,  it  is  adds^ 
from  manuscripts  in  the  Harleian  Library,  that  the  coif  waa  made  to  resemble  a 
helmet,  as  **  signifying  that  as  helmeted  soldiers  ought  to  be  bold  in  time  of  war,  as 
ought  these  to  be  in  their  client's  cause  I " 

f  For  instance,  Pepys  is  very  particular  in  telling  ns  that  in  1691  thv  singing 
men  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  swplioes  aft  Whitehall  Ch^eL 
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by  the  judges  and  king*s  or  queen's  counsel  on  the  first  day  of  term, 
It  is  not  until  the  reign  of  William  the  Third  that  we  begin  to  dis- 
cover the  short  wigs,  which  continued  in  vogue  with  slight  variations 
of  form  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century*  though  the  long 
f!o\nng  ones  did  not  quite  disappear  until  about  1750.  As  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  French  revolution  were  opposed  to  all  outward  signs  of 
superiority  (and  wigs  were  of  those,  being  marks  of  gentility),  the 
head-dress  was  speedily  reformed  among  them,  the  natural  hair  being 
now  displayed  a  let  Brutus,  f  The  result  was,  that,  though  for  n 
short  time  the  absence  of  a  wig  was  disdainfully  regarded  as  an  un- 
questionable token  of  vulgarity,  the  fashion  being  once  broken,  the 
comfort  of  the  change  carried  the  day,  and  he  who  then  wore  it  came 
to  be  viewed,  in  turn,  as  an  antiquated  aristocrat.  Thus  the  bar  of 
Great  Britain  {  remains  conspicuous  in  retaining  an  old  fashion 
abandoned  full  ^ftj  years  since  by  all  the  people  of  ton,  by  foreign 
judges  and  advocates,  and  now  ridiculed  by  all  on  account  of  its 
absurdity.  § 

But  the  wig  is  not  the  only  singular  article  of  dress  at  variance 
with  the  ancient  costume  of  the  bar.  The  bands  and  cravat  also  have 
nothing  in  common  with  it.  The  latter  certainly  may  be  pleaded  as 
still  in  use,  but  certainly  not  the  former,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
a  discarded  portion  of  the  original  cravat,  to  which,  indeed,  it  was 
anterior.  The  portraits  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  became 
fashionable  in  a  measure  to  conceal  the  neck,  display  a  broad  starched 
band  of  fine  linen  passed  round  the  neck  from  the  edge  of  the  shirt, 
the  ends  being  suiTered  to  fall  tastefully  on  the  breast,  where  it  was 
secured.  After  the  rufis  came  the  broad  ribbons  dangling  in  front, 
and,  lastly,  the  cravats,  in  1660,  disposed  in  a  bow  with  tassels.     In 

•  As  every  schoolboy  will  be  reminded  by  the  vignettes  of  Dr.  Johnson  prefixed 
to  his  Dictionary. 

t  Mr.  Fox,  I  believe,  was  the  first  in  England  to  set  the  example  of  wearing 
Uis  own  hair  in  this  fashion. 

I  Scotch  advocates  wear  wigs  in  the  **  Inner  House ;  "  but  I  have  heard  them 
addressing  the  <*  Outer  House**  without  them.  The  total  abandonment  of  them 
has  been  two  or  three  times  discussed  in  Edinburgh.  The  Irish  bar  imitate  the 
£ngiisfa. 

§  I  much  wonder  how  the  bar  wig  survived  the  inimitable  pleasantry  of  Stevens 
in  his  **  Lecture  on  Heads ;  "  —  "  There  are  special  pleadings  in  the  foretops  ;  pleasi 
rejoinders,  replications,  and  demunrera  in  each  turn  of  the  curls;  knotty  points  in 
the  twist  of  the  tail ;  the  length  of  a  Chancery  suit  in  the  depth  of  a  full  bottom  ; 
and  a  Serjeant's  block  coif  as  much  as  tells  us  that  the  law  is  a  sort  of  blister 
plaster,  never  to  be  used  but  in  desperate  cases."  The  laity  never  seemed  to  have 
repirded  the  imputation  thrown  upon  the  wearers  of  the  new  wigs  by  Cardinal 
Grimaldi,  Bishop  of  Aix  1670— 16 BO,  who  forbade  prints  wearing  them 
without  dispenaation  or  necessity,  a  priest* s  head  under  a  peruke  being  a  sort  of 
monster  in  tlie  church,  because  loss  of  hair  was  then  thought  to  arise  from  disease 
and  ennuL  Gaspar  Melchior  de  Jovellanos,  many  years  a  distinguished  judge  of 
the  criminal  court  of  Seville,  and  a  distinguished  writer,  who  died  1811,  is  men* 
tioned  aa  the  first  judge  in  Spain  bold  enough  to  abandon  the  wig,  the  innovation 
requiring  all  the  influence  of  the  prime  minister,  Count  Aranda,  to  support  it.  It 
is  now  abandkiDed  by  all  foreign  lawyers  in  favour  of  a  cap.  In  1830  Lord 
Brougham  ventured  to  wear  a  smaller  wig  than  that  usually  worn  by  a  chancellor ; 
and  in  the  asme  year  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle  and  Oxford  set  an  example  to  their 
brethren  by  appearia^  .without  it  in  the  House  of  Lord& 
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the  course  of  time,  coeval  with  the  wigs,  they  were  prepared  with 
front  pieces,  resembling  the  bands  now  worn  by  barristers  and  clergy- 
men, and  this,  I  believe,  is  the  whole  history  of  their  origin.  This 
kind  of  cravat  was  worn  to  the  present  century.  Of  late  years  this 
constructory  article  of  dress  has  assumed  a  more  reasonable  form  than 
previously ;  but  though  the  bar  have  adopted  it  in  its  altered  shape, 
the  same  absurd  predilection  for  custom  that  has  preserved  the  wig 
still  preserves  the  show  of  a  deserted  fashion  of  cravats.  —  When 
will  my  brethren  cease  to  look  ridiculous  ?  • 

When  the  gown  assumed  its  present  form  I  cannot  find  grounds  to 
surmise.  I  judge,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  real  antique,  because  a 
drawing  in  Strutt's  work  "  On  Costume  and  Dresses,"*  represents  a 
counsellor  of  distant  days  as  wearing  a  stuff  gown  dosed  in  front,  and 
reaching  to  his  feet,  so  as  completely  to  conceal  his  person,  in  fact, 
like  a  priest's  robe,  but  less  ample,  and  without  the  cape-t  I  maj 
here  add,  that  the  dresses  of  the  judges  in  term  time  are  made  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  Edward  the  Third,  always  excepting  the 
wig.  An  ancient  order  directs  them  to  wear  a  "  black  jrobe  or  gown 
and  cap**  when  they  meet  at  chapel,  hall,  or  courts,"  and  not  in 
banco.  The  judges  are  thus  seen  in  different  dresses  at  different 
places  and  times,  yet  never  in  their  original  one  of  the  sergeant  The 
black  robe  may  be  seen  when  a  judge  presides  at  Nisi  Prius,  and 
when  assembled  in  conclave  at  the  chambers,  but  not  otherwise.^  The 
cap  never  appears,  except,  as  if  in  travestie  of  the  solemn  occasion,  it 
be  placed  loosely  on  the  top  of  his  wig  when  he  adjudges  a  convict— 
to  die! 

The  dresses  of  the  courts  and  bar  of  the  present  day  will  thus  ap- 
pear to  be  composed  of  the  fashions  of  four  different  asras,  the  gowns 
being  of  the  first,  the  wigs  and  bands  of  the  next,  the  vest  and  coat 
of  the  Queen's  counsel,  like  those  worn  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  the 
Gorges,  of  the  third,  while  that  of  the  last  is  the  common  costume  of 
the  day,  as  worn  by  the  barristers  at  large,  who,  though  black  or 
other  dark  colours  only  have  been  considered  from  an  early  •g^  fj 
becoming  lawyers,  will  sometimes  be  seen  pleading  in  a  parti-coloured 
waistcoat  and  trowsers.  J  , 

We  will  now  resume  the  consideration  of  the  new-made  barristers 

position,  interrupted  by  this  episode  on  costume. Before  pubhsh- 

ing  himself  (the  term  is  apt)  as  ready  for  practice,  I  would  earnestly 
reconmiend  him  to  pause  in  reflection  on  his  means  and  abili^  to  wait 

•  The  lecond  Sir  Heneage  Finch  is  sud  to  have  iotrodaeed  bends  in  16«X  •» 
the  time  when  wigs  are  supposed  to  have  beeome  popular  in  En^and.  *  *•  ?* 
reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  the  new  cravat,  and  not  bands  in  partietilar,  was  tbe 
subject  of  his  introduction.  The  bar  came  to  wear  them  as  they  did  wigs,  bceansc 
they  were  courtly.  .. 

t  In  8trutt*s  "  Dresses  and  Costumes "  a  barrister  is  repieaentcd  as  pteadsog 
dressed,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  period,  1648,  in  a  kind  of  loose  jacto,  Utp 
breeches  reaching  to  his  knees,  boots  and  spurs,  but  without  any  gown.  PW«  "^ 
No.  6. 

I  The  late  Mr.  Justice  J.  A.  Parke  was  eiceedingly  precise  in  every  thniff  re- 
lating to  the  bar.  I  recollect  on  one  occasion  he  sent  a  private  message  by  <««  « 
tbe  ushers  to  a  young  barrister  who  appeared  before  him  in  court  in  *^1^*  **^ 
coat,  to  suggest  that  it  was  not  conformable  to  tbe  etiquette  of  the  professioB. 
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until  that  shall  come.  If  he  have  friends  and  connections  in  the  law, 
able  and  willing  to  support  him ;  or,  if  he  have  taken  the  precautions 
which  I  have  formerly  suggested,  his  path  may  be  smooth  enough. 
He  will  then  scarcely  know  a  difficulty  exists.  If  he  have  not  —  if 
he  have  come  to  the  bar  relying  on  an  unprobed  fortune — if,  as  to  the 
re9  pecuniarkLy  he  depend,  even  partially,  upon  professional  earnings, 
his  course,  in  all  probability,  will  be  to  the  full  as  rugged.  In  the 
former  case,  the  preliminary  dinners  and  other  social  entertainments 
of  his  Inn  will  form  an  agreeable  introduction  to  the  business  of  the 
profession ;  in  the  latter  they  will  constitute  as  painful  and  mortifying 
a  contrast  between  the  condition  of  a  student  and  of  a  barrister.  In 
the  one  class  there  is  no  room  to  fear  each  other ;  in  the  second,  all 
are  jealous  competitors  in  a  race,  which  is  not  always  to  the  swift  — 
in  a  battle,  which  is  not  always  to  the  strong.  As  long  as  he  main* 
tains  a  respectable  appearance  in  public,  a  student  may  privately  live 
as  economically  as  he  please.  He  may  avoid  ostentation  without 
remark.  But  barristers  of  the  present  age  who  expect  to  thrive  must 
rather  indulge  it.  In  former  times,  even  in  my  early  days,  when  the 
habits  and  manners  were  very  different,  when  legal  books  were  com- 
paratively very  few  in  number,  a  young  barrister,  after  his  day's  at- 
tendance on  the  courts,  might  resort  to  the  humble  cuisine  in  White's 
Alley  or  James  Street  *,  and  make  an  economical  dinner  in  the  shade 
for  sevenpence-halfpenny ;  then  retire  to  his  modestly  furnished  cham- 
bers, there  to  con  over  the  carefully  noted  dicta  of  the  judges.  But 
that  period  has  long  passed  away.  An  attorney's  clerk  must  now 
dine  at  a  superior  tavern  or  coffee  house.  The  modem  barrister  must 
start  with  that  which  once  marked  the  period  of  a  successful  career. 
Unlike  him  of  the  early  days  of  some  who  vet  survive,  he  would  blush 
to  receive  a  client  otherwise  than  in  well-furnished  chambers,  having 
a  goodly  stock  of  legal  volumes,  ancient  and  modem,  the  more  nume- 
rous the  better.  Clients  themselves  are  now  inclined  to  prefer  a  man 
with  a  library,  though  he  betray  no  symptom  of  using  it.  Again,  he 
must  not  expect  success  if  those  chambers  be  in  Lyon's,  or  Clement's  f, 

*  White*s  Alley,  Chancery  Lane.  I  knew  the  place  well,  haying  sometimes  dined 
there.  *'  I  haye  repeatedly  been  assured  by  Mr.  Home  Tooke  that  they  [Kenyon, 
Dunning,  and  himself]  were  accustomed  to  dine  together  during  the  yacation  at  a 
little  eating-house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chancery  Lane,  for  the  sum  of  seyen- 
pence  half>penny  each  I  As  for  Dunning  and  myself,"  added  be,  *^  we  were 
generous,  for  we  gave  the  girl  a  penny  a-piece ;  but  Kenyon,  who  knew  the  yalue 
of  money,  sometimes  rewarded  her  with  a  a  half-penny,  and  sometimes  with  a 
promise  I  *' — (Stephens's  Life  of  Home  Tooke,  yol.  i.  p.  3S. )  The  little  coffee-house 
in  James*8  Street,  Corent  Garden,  is  remarkable  for  an  incident  not  yet  published, 
but  mentioned  to  a  relation  by  the  landlord  about  fifty  years  since.  Among  the 
guests  at  the  latter  part  of  the  day  was  a  sedate-looking  young  man,  who  always 
selected  the  darkest  comer  of  the  room,  took  his  dinner  and  settled  his  reckoning 
without  uttering  a  single  unnecessary  sylhible,  conduct  which  obtained  for  him  the 
Mobriquxt  of  the  **  silent  men."  At  length  he  ceased  to  come,  and  seyerml  years 
elapsed  without  his  being  heard  of^  when  the  landlord,  yisiting  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  first  time,  espied  an  individual  addressing  it  whom  he  immediately 
recognised.  **  I'm  damned,**  said  he,  to  quote  his  own  language,  **  if  there  wasn't 
my  silent  man ! "  This  person  actually  proved  to  be  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  was  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

t  The  reader  of  Shakespeare  will  recollect  Justice  Shallow's  boast,  of  his 
prowess  as  a  student.  . .  '*  I  was  once  of  Clement's  Ins,  where  I  think  they  will  talk 
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or  other  Inn  of  the  like  kind,  though  theee  were  formerlj,  and  even 
lately,  not  without  repute.  I  have  known  one  or  two  eminent  men 
emerge  from  them.  The  fantastic  fashion  of  the  daj  has  impremed 
the  Temples  and  Lincoln's  Inn  with  a  superior  gentiHty,  the  result  of 
which  is  to  make  the  rents  of  chambers  in  these  placeB  wholly  beyond 
the  reach  of  moderate  fortunes  (although  the  very  kitchens,  ay,  and 
the  cellars  have  been  conrerted  into  them),  as  well  as  in  the  adjacent 
neighbourhoods.  Then,  a  barrister  once  in  public  cannot  retreat  and 
return.  An  attorney,  or  surgeon,  physician,  or  even  a  divine  maj  oo 
one  failure  fall  back  on  a  minor  occupati(Mi  *,  in  which  to  prepare  for 
a  second  attempt ;  but  not  so  with  the  barristsr.  With  him  retro- 
gression is  final  failure ;  for  not  more  surely  than  the  air  rushes  in  to 
supply  a  vacuum  will  his  place  be  immediately  filled  by  others,  whom 
he  will  never  displace.f  Besides,  the  acknowledgment  of  faikire 
always  excites  a  prejudice  of  incapadty,  though  none  may  have  pre- 
viously existed.  For  all  these  reasons,  I  say,  let  him  pause  to  reject 
on  his  stamina  both  of  purse  and  person  before  he  undertake  a  wesrj- 
ing  pilgrimage,  which,  once  begun,  can  only  be  ended  in  success  or 
destruction*  The  allegory  in  the  Spectator,  of  die  mnltitodeswhO) 
climbing  the  steep  to  fame,  ever  and  anon,  overcome  with  past  toii, 
and  appalled  at  the  prospect  yet  before  them,  shrink  &om  the  labor- 
ious task,  to  be  precipitated  into  the  gulph  of  despair ;  and  Sadak,  in 
search  of  the  waters  of  oblivion,  to  whom  the  terrors  of  retreat  were 
greater  than  those  of  progress,  are  the  nearest  illustrations  of  his  situ- 
ation that  I  can  remember,  and  they  are  by  no  means  in  the  extreme. 
Under  all  circumstances  of  health  and  illness,  wealth  and  poverty, 
the  barrister  to  whom  it  belongs  to  assist  himself  must  never  step 
aside  from  his  course ;  for  the  perils  of  departure  from  it  equal,  if 
they  do  not  exceed,  any  awaiting  him  in  it  f  —  To  him  only  are  my 
observations  addressed. 

As  custom  has  divided  the  practice  of  the  bar  into  two  dqMrt- 
ments,  the  equity  and  conmion  law,  including  the  criminal  oonrts. 
of  one  or  other  of  which  a  selection  is  usually  nude  by  oMuisei,  irko 
thenceforth  confine  their  practice  to  it  exclusively,  this  is  the  first 
matter  to  be  considered.     The  delay  of  obtaining  business  is  pretty 

•f  mad  Shallow  yet.  .  .  Oh !  the  mad  days  I  have  spent.  **^  Henry  the  Fourtk> 
Part  II.  act  iii.  scene  2. 

*  Banisters  of  course  must  not  be  engaged  in  any  other  occupation,  unless  of  a 
literary  character.  They  have  lately,  however,  engaged  in  comroerdal  Bpecu]ati<nB 
■s  members  of  companies  without  objection ;  nevertheless,  thongb  they  thus  become 
traders  in  every  sense,  statutable  and  common,  of  the  tern,  it  luis  been  decided  that 
a  basrister  cannot  be  made  a  bankrupt  us  a  member  of  «  bmikiiig  coaapaay.  Ut 
is  thus  a  trader  not  subject  to  the  bankrupt  laws.  The  etiquette  of  tbe  prolessioD 
would  not  allow  it. 

f  I  am  not  ignorant  that  in  one  or  two  instances  counsel  have  retired  from  pFse- 
tice,  and  subsequently  resumed  it  with  success ;  but  these  are  no  exeeptions  to  the 
rule :  they  are  rather  cases  by  themaelves.  Besides,  the  parties  were  already  eanoeBt 
men,  and  not  ordinary  barristers,  of  whom  I  now  speak* 

I  I  am  writing  nothing  fanciful  here.  I  have  knowa  many  young  bflrristan 
attending  the  courts  for  a  year  or  two,  perhaps  pick  up  some  briefs,  and  then  dissp* 
rear.  In  two  lamentable  cases  I  discovered  one  barrister  working  as  a  connnoB 
labourer,  and  another  living  on  charity,  with  scarcely  a  shoe  or  clothes  on.  Tbetr 
friends  in  botli  eases  bad  totally  miscalculated  their  sMoas  to  the  md. 
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much  the  same  in  both  bnuiches,  but  attendance  on  the  equity  courts 
is  the  least  expensive.  These  sit  always  in  London^  and  beyond  a 
few  fees  to  the  officers,  the  calls  upon  the  purse  are  not  very  extrava- 
gant. Far  different  it  is  with  the  other  branch.  Here  not  only  do  the 
courts  at  Westminster  claim  the  barrister's  attention^  but  country 
sessions  and  circuits  likewise,  which  scarcely  cost  less  than  70L  or 
80/.  per  annnm,  even  with  pinching  economy.  I  shall  view  the  yonng 
counsel  as  having  selected  the  last,  because  in  it,  members  of  the  bar 
are  brought  closer  together  by  their  rules  and  etiquette  than  in  the 
other,  where  there  is  no  f<»mal  bond  of  union  ;  and  because  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  encountered  by  him  are  there  more  apparent,  and  more 
keenly  felt. 

By  the  ^*  Common  Law  "  bar  then  is  understood  those  counsel  who 
practise  in  the  superior  courts  ;  in  those  attached  to  or  subordinate 
to  them,  and  in  the  various  criminal  courts  of  the  kingdom.  To  com- 
menoe  in  the  first  would  be,  at  the  present  time,  to  imitate  the 
fruitless  labours  of  the  daughters  of  Danae,  as  a  glance  at  the  forest 
of  wigs  at  Westminster  during  term  time  will  satisfy  the  most 
sceptical.  The  maiden  brief  of  the  unfriended  aspirant  must  be 
sought  in  another  direction ;  in  some  inferior  court,  where  a  number 
of  hie  brethren  attend,  and  form  what  is  called  a  ^'  bar."  These  are 
the  quarter  sessions  of  each  county,  where  he  will  first  experience 
how  the  galling  chain  of  etiquette  may  be  made  to  restrain  those 
nalive  energies  which,  allowed  free  action,  might  speedily  raise  him 
above  his  fellows,  and  a  breach  of  which  may,  if  detected,  completely 
min  him.  These  sessions  should  be  on  the  circuit  (of  which  anon) 
to  which  he  belongs,  if  he  have  joined  one :  he  must  not  attend 
more  than  one  at  a  time,  but  he  may  change  them  as  he  pleases.  But 
this  liberty  must  be  used  with  discretion,  as  the  exercise  of  it  is  apt 
to  provoke  the  frowns  of  other  men.  After  a  time,  however,  the  pri- 
vilege will  be  deemed  to  be  waived,  the  object  of  the  bar  being  to 
distribute  and  confine  its  members  within  certain  districts,  and  thus 
to  diminish  the  pressure  of  general  competition.  Some  sessions  re- 
qnire  a  personal  introduction  by  one  of  the  "  men  "  (a  term  used  by 
barristers  in  speaking  of  one  another) ;  at  others  the  presentation  of  a 
card  will  be  followed  by  an  invitation  from  the  senior ;  while  at  a  few 
a  party  can  take  his  seat  in  court  without  trouble.  The  selection  of 
a  sessions  therefore  evidently  requires  a  little  consideration. 

Having  thus  shown  himself  a  counsellor,  he  is  now  bound  to  adhere 
to  the  established  usages  of  the  session  and  of  the  profession.  Among 
the  first  of  these  to  be  noticed,  is  the  mode  of  journeying  to  the  sessions 
town.  Starting  from  London,  he  may  ravel  how  he  pleases,  but  in 
passing  from  town  to  town  the  use  of  the  common  passenger  vehicles 
is  forbidden  to  him.  He  must  then  employ  a  private  conveyance, 
which  is  certain  to  cost  him  more  than  another  individual,  because,  as 
a  counsel,  greater  liberality  is  expected  from  him  ;  but  of  this  more 
when  I  speak  of  the  circuit.  Arrived  at  the  place,  he  must  imme- 
diately lodge  himself  at  the  "  Bar"  inn,  invariably  the  principal  inn, 
or  in  suitable  private  lodgings,  the  terms  of  which,  and  the  charges 
for  other  matters,  even  when  moderate,  are  not  likely  to  be  incom- 
mensurate with  his  station.     Less  expensive  acconmiodation  may 
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exist  in  other  places,  but  of  this  he  dares  not  avail  himself.  The 
design  of  this  regulation  is  to  prevent  anj  private  association  of  the 
counsel  and  attorneys  or  their  clerks  *  ;  in  other  words,  to  prevent 
any  **  hugging "  for  briefs,  as  the  Bar,  rather  unmusically,  terms  a 
sociable  mode  of  obtaining  business.  But  wherever  he  may  lodge,  he 
must  take  care  not  to  be  in  court  before  his  seniors.  To  avoid  this 
mischance,  he  must  meet  his  elder  brethren  in  their  robing-room,  and 
accompany  them  thence  to  their  seats  in  the  order  of  seniority.  The 
object  of  this  rule  is  patent  on  the  face  of  it,  as  the  lawyers  say.  The 
next  topic  of  recollection  is,  that  at  no  place  or  time  must  he  ever  ask 
for  briefs,  or,  in  technical  phrase,  solicit  them.  Though  his  nearest 
and  dearest  friend  or  relation  should,  accidentally  or  wmully,  pass  one 
by  him  to  another,  he  must  tolerate  the  neglect  without  complaint 
His  duty  is  to  wait  to  be  hired,  without  raising  a  finger  of  invitation. 
The  effect  of  such  a  rule  upon  a  junior  just  escaped  from  bis  noviciate 
may  now  be  easily  conceived.  But  this  is  not  alL  The  lowest  fees 
to  be  taken  with  a  brief  to  conduct  a  prosecution  or  defence,  and 
the  persons  from  whom,  is  also  a  subject  of  rules.  No  counsel  ooght 
to  take  less  than  a  guinea  for  himself,  and  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
for  his  derk,  whether  he  have  one  or  not ;  but  as  this  sum  will  as 
often  purchase  the  services  of  a  senior  as  of  a  junior  counsel,  there  is 
no  room  for  surprise,  if  the  known  ability  of  the  former  is  more  fre- 
quently preferred  to  the  untried  talent,  even  though  superior,  of  the 
latter.  Again,  strict  etiquette  demands  that  briefs  should  be  delivered 
to  counsel  by  attorneys  only,  who  will  very  seldom  trouble  themselves 
with  a  junior  when  the  senior  is  at  hand.  An  exception  is  made  in 
favour  of  defences,  which,  it  is  said,  may  be  received  directly  from  the 
party,  if  in  open  court  What  are  the  chances,  I  may  ask,  in  favoar 
of  a  new-fledged  counsel,  without  connexions,  against  such  a  system 
as  this  ?  Who  wiU  wonder,  knowing  no  more,  that  the  sickness  of 
despair  should  overwhelm  him ; — tlmt ''  he  should  eat  his  heart  np," 
to  borrow  the  remarkable  expression  of  one  who  had  suffered  from  it? 
Or  that  the  perils  of  evasion  should  be  encountered  at  all  risks,  as  1 
shall  presently  explain  ? 

*  A  few  yean  since  a  barrister  on  the  northern  circuit  Tentnred  to  break  the 
rule  as  to  lodgings,  and  took  up  bis  abode  at  the  inn  frequented  by  these  agents  of 
the  law.  The  result  was,  that  he  soon  obtained  a  tolerable  number  of  eases;  bet 
the  other  counsel  treated  him  so  coolly  that  he  could  not  conduct  them  with  sny 
satisfaction.  This  being  observed  by  bis  employers,  they  ceased  to  notice  him  if 
before,  and  his  business  consecjuentiy  fell  to  an  indifferent  character.  He  Dercr 
recovered  himself,  and,  it  is  believed,  veiation  hastened  bis  deith  at  an  early  age. 
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BT  ▲  PEBIPATICIAK. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  TTTBNKET's  DAUGHTEB* 

This  afibir  of  Ned's  escape  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time,  as  maj  be 
supposed ;  and  it  was  the  more  talked  of  and  wondered  at  because  of 
the  mj&iery  that  enveloped  the  whole  proceeding.  For  Nancj's 
mother  said  nothing  about  it,  for  the  sake  of  her  daughter ;  and  her 
father  took  care  to  saj  nothing  about  it,  for  the  sake  of  himself ;  and 
jon  may  be  sure  Nancj  kept  the  secret  for  her  own  sake,  and  Ned 
for  Nancy's.  As  for  me,  no  one  suspected  me;  so  I  went  about 
quietly,  smoking  my  pipe,  hearing  what  every  one  had  to  say,  and 
keeping  my  own  counsel.  Of  course  I  thought  a  good  deal  about 
poor  Ned,  for  to  be  confined  in  the  strong  room  was  no  joke.  One  of 
the  turnkeys  took  him  in  his  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  and  an 
old  charwoman  was  allowed  to  dean  up  his  room  of  a  morning  ;  — 
stone  floor,  stone  walls,  one  chair  and  one  table,  and  the  bed  —  that  was 
alL  And  no  grog  to  be  got ;  —  not  that  I  should  have  minded  much 
about  that  myself ;  but  when  you  can't  get  a  thing  you  always  want 
it  the  more.  However,  that  was  no  great  matter :  the  calamity  was, 
that  Ned  had  no  means  of  communicating  with  his  sweetheart ;  for  he 
could  not  trust  the  turnkey  who  visited  him,  and  it  went  against  his 
feelings,  he  afterwards  said,  to  make  a  confidant  of  the  old  char- 
woman :  but  Ned  was  young,  and  was  not  a  philosopher. 

He  might  have  written  to  Nancy  through  me,  as  he  was  not  inter- 
dicted from  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  but  he  was  fearful  of  being 
betrayed  ;  and  he  confined  his  letters  to  me,  therefore,  principally  to 
the  subject  of  his  release  -,  and  he  took  care  not  to  allude  in  the  most 
distant  manner  to  the  part  that  I  had  taken  in  the  affair,  nor  did  he 
ever  mention  Nancy.  However,  I  contrived,  in  a  short  time,  to  in- 
vent a  means  of  conveying  to  him  such  information  as  would  set  him 
at  rest  in  respect  to  his  sweetheart  and  the  ignorance  of  all  parties  as 
to  the  mode  of  his  late  escape,  without  its.being  easy  — indeed,  hardly 
possible  —  for  those  who  might  be  on  the  watch  to  suspect  the  nature 
of  the  communication.  I  happened  to  have  an  odd  volume  of  Homer 
with  me — I  mean  a  copy  of  Homer's  Iliad,  in  Greek,  which  I  bought 
with  a  lot  of  other  books  by  the  pound  weight.  It  was  the  first 
volume ;  not  that  it  matters  whether  it  was  the  first  or  second,  but  I 
mention  the  matter  just  as  it  was. 

I  first  wrote  to  Ned,  the  day  before,  that  I  should  send  him  some 
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books  to  amuse  him  in  his  oonfinement,  and  that  I  had  nunlLed  one  or 
two  passages  to  which  I  called  his  particnlar  attention.  Then  I 
looked  out  here  and  there  short  sentences  which  expressed  certain 
meanings,  such  as,  '^  she  is  safe,'*  ''  all  are  ignorant  of  the  means," 
and  such  like.  I  was  aware  that  he  knew  enough  Gre^  to  be  abk 
to  translate  the  passages  which  I  had  noted,  and  I  left  it  to  his  own 
wit  to  communicate  anything  priyate  to  me  in  a  similar  manner. 
But  he  did  better  than  that.  At  first  I  thought^  when  the  book  came 
back  to  me,  with  the  cover  all  scribbled  over  with  Greek,  that  my 
young  friend  could  talk  Greek  like  a  Greek  cobbler,  as  somebody  said 
of  Porson.  And  terribly  puzzled  I  was  at  first  to  make  out  the 
seeming  vernacular  which  he  had  written  so  glibly.  I  always  thought 
myself  a  pretty  good  Grecian  ;  but  Ned's  composition  was  all  Gred^ 
to  me  with  a  vengeance!  when  I  suddenly  ^scovered  that  he  bad 
written  common  English  in  Greek  characters,  and  had  so  run  the 
letters  one  into  another,  that  to  interpret  them  would  have  pnzded  a 
better  scholar  than  was  likely  to  get  a  sight  of  them ;  besides,  they 
looked  like  a  Greek  commentary  on  the  text,  all  natural  enough. 
This  amused  me  exceedingly ;  and,  what  was  better,  it  served  as  a 
sort  of  cypher  between  me  and  the  prisoner,  and  enabled  us  to  com- 
municate our  thoughts  pretty  freely.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
our  thoughts  and  suggestions  never  wonld  have  had  the  destied  efiect 
if  we  had  not  had  the  wit  of  wonuin  to  assist  us.  And  this  was  the 
way. 

Nancy,  whose  invention  love  had  sharpened,  was  in  a  sad  state,  as 
may  well  be  supposed,  at  her  lover  being  brought  back  to  prison 
again  and  confined  in  the  strong  room, —  a  prison  within  a  prison,-^ 
and  a  place  that  was  as  unhealtiby  to  the  body,  from  its  dampness  and 
uncomfortableness,  as  it  was  depressing  to  the  mind  from  its  soUtan- 
ness.  She  thought  of  nothing  else,  day  and  night,  but  her  lover,  and 
how  to  effect  his  escape  from  that  horrible  place  ;  but  for  some  time 
it  seemed  impossible.  At  last,  however,  by  dint  of  thinking,  die  hit 
on  a  device  which  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  ingenious  that 
ever  I  heard  tell  of,  and  which  I  do  believe  none  but  a  woman's  brain 
could  have  devised — and  that  woman  a  girl  in  love;  for  in  that 
exalted  state  their  invention  is  in  a  more  active  state  than  at 
other  times ;  jis  witness  the  many  examples  there  are  of  love's  dis- 
guises, of  which  women  have  always  been  the  chief  contrivers.  And 
this  brings  me  to  the  description  of  an  important  actor,  though  an 
involuntary  one,  in  the  drama. 

The  old  charwoman  who  was  allowed  to  attend  on  the  prisoner  in 
the  strong  room  was  a  carious  character.  She  had  been  the  wife  d 
a  gaoler  in  a  criminal  prison,  one  Strongbolt ;  and  from  that,  and  from 
having  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol  as 
rogues  and  rascals  who  were  in  course  of  being  hanged  or  trans- 
ported, she  had  transferred  that  habit  of  mind  to  die  prisoners  in  the 
Fleet,  although  the  latter  were  confined  oidy  for  debt.  And  here  a 
reflection  arises,  which  1  will  express  as  it  oomes,  and  which  is  this; 
—  that,  although  society  treats  poverty  as  the  greatest  of  crimes 
while  it  lasts,  worse  even  than  most  criminal  ofienoes,  yet,  by  a 
strange  anomaly,  the  moment  the  poverty  ceases  the  criminality  of 
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Ihe  late  •  pauper  ceases  also.  It  is  not  so  in  respect  to  other  crimes, 
fiuch  as  housebreaking,  fire-raising,  murder,  and  so  forth ;  there  the 
•fltignui  attached  to  the  person  guiltj  of  such  crimes  remains  for  ever  : 
but  altiiough  poverty,  while  it  lasts,  is  ccmsidwed  a  worse  crime  than 
any  of  those  which  I  have  mentioned,  no  sooner  does  the  poor  person 
•become  rich  tiian  he  is  courted  and  flattered,  made  a  member  of  par* 
liament,  when  he  goes  to  court-,  and,  perhaps,  is  made  a  peer ;  and, 
in:  short,  there  is  no  end  to  the  dignities  that  are  heaped  on  him, 
which  verifies  the  old  adage,  "  Get  money,  and  all  other  things  will 
be  given  unto  thee."  Now,  in  this  it  seems  to  me  society  belies 
itself;  for  a  crime  cannot  be  a  crime  at  one  time  and  not  at  another  ; 
principles  are  always  the  same.  A  man  who  has  committed  a  mur- 
der is  shunned  and  contemned  ever  after ;  but  a  man  who  has 
laboured  und»  the  crime  of  poverty  ceases  to  be  a  criminal  as  soon 
bA  his  poverty  ceases:  therefore,  there  is  a  difi*erence  between  the 
sorts  of  criminality.  And,  in  truth,  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
indeed ;  but  may  it  not  be  in  this  way  —  that,  really,  poverty  is  not 
a  crime,  but  that  mankind  affect  to  regard  it  as  such  for  the  sake  of 
the  excuse  which  it  affords  for  not  relieving  it  ?  And  the  test  of  the 
reality  of  its  criminality  is  this,  —  does  it  attach  a  stigma  to  the  party 
suffering  under  it  as  murder  or  housebreaking  does  ?  •—  No ;  we 
every  day  see  examples  to  the  contrary.  Then  it  is  not  a  crime,  it  is 
only  a  misfortune ;  and,  as  a  misfortune,  it  ought  to  meet  with  sym« 
pathy  and  help,  instead  of  disdain  and  resiliency.  But  to  return  to 
Ned  in  th«  strong  room. 

Certainly  Ned  had  broken  the  rules  of  the  prison,  and  therefore 
he  had  become  amenable  to  the  punishment  of  such  an  infraction  ;  for 
the  legislature  having  permitted  the  imprisonment  of  the  person  of  a 
debtor  in  revenge  of  his  not  having  the  money  to  pay  his  debts,  the 
•means  of  making  that  imprisonment  secure  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imprisonment  of  the  person  for 
debt  being  universaUy  considered  as  unjust,  immoral,  most  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  and  utterly  useless 
for  the  object  pretended,  it  has  become  a  general  desire  that  imprison- 
ment for  debt  should  be  abolished  ;  and  the  continuance  of  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  tyranny  of  the  strong  over  the  weak  altogether  un- 
justifiable, nmking  the  escape  of  any  victim  a  matter  of  general 
congratulation,  in  which  every  one  is  desirous  of  assisting  the  per- 
aecuted  party. 

This  I  say,  not  in  my  own  justification  for  the  part  I  took  in 
having  a  hand  in  the  matter,  for  I  consider  any  justification  un- 
necessary ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  girl,  who^  as  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  prison,  might  be  thought  deserving  of  censure 
for  having  aided  a  prisoner  to  escape,  —  her  father  being,  as  I  say,  one 
of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  it.  But  I  think  it  will  be  con- 
sidered that  our  first  duty  is  our  general  duty  to  humanity,  and  to 
assist  those  oppressed  by  unjust  and  cruel  laws  ;  and  I  am  the  more 
earnest  in  saying  this  much  in  defence  of  the  Turnkey's  daughter,  as 
she  is  now  the  wife  of  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  land,  occupying 
an  exalted  station,  and  influencing,  by  her  power  of  wealth  and 
station,  affairs  of  weight  and  moment  to  the  nation.    But  I  should 
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like  to  know  who  would  think  the  worse  of  any  one  who  had  assifited 
in  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  for  debt,  or  of  the  prisoner  himself?  On 
the  contrary,  all  regarding  such  imprisonment  as  an  oppression  in- 
flicted  on  the  weak  by  the  strong,  it  is  an  act  that  would  be  uniTer- 
sally  applauded  instead  of  being  condemned*  And  here  I  am  well 
aware  that  I  may  be  met  with  the  argument,  that  all  offences  against 
the  laws,  that  is  to  say,  infractions  of  the  lawB»  are  essentially  cri* 
minal,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to  obey  the  laws. 
But  if  that  rule  was  without  an  exception,  what  becomes  of  all  thoee 
heroic  examples  of  patriots  rising  against  bad  laws  of  which  we  read 
in  history,  modem  as  well  as  ancient,  and  which  excite  the  applause 
of  mankind  ? 

If  mankind  had  been  content  to  submit  to  bad  laws,  what  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  society  at  this  present  moment  ?  or  rather, 
in  what  an  abyss  of  slavery  and  degradation  we  should  now  be  sunk! 
At  present,  by  the  law  of  the  land  —  not  by  positive  enactment,  but 
by  permission  and  connivance — imprisonment  for  debt  is  permitted. 
Suppose  at  some  future  time — and,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  beUeve 
that  the  time  is  far  distant — that  the  fact  will  be  acknowledged  and 
will  be  proclaimed  by  the  legislature,  which  is  now  felt  to  be  an  axiom 
in  the  common  opinion  of  society,  that  imprisonment  for  debt  is  im* 
politic  and  useless,  and  that,  consequently,  it  should  be  abolished.  When 
such  an  event  shall  take  place,  as  I  believe  it  will,  what  will  be 
thought  of  the  wisdom,  or  the  justice,  or  the  morality  of  that  nation 
which  permitted  the  inhumanity — which  it  will  then  proclaim  to  be 
inhumanity — to  continue  so  long?  And  who  will  condemn  either 
the  victim  who  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  operation  of  a  cruel 
and  unjust  law,  or  those  who  assisted  in  rescuing  the  victim  from  its 
infliction  ? 

But  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  these  observations 
that  I  set  about  relating  this  story.  I  have  said  enough  about  the 
cruelty  and  the  wickedness  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in  another 
place :  my  present  object  is  to  show  the  effect  of  the  passion  of  love 
in  sharpening  the  wits,  and  in  making  a  woman  dare  everything  for 
the  object  of  her  affection ;  and  I  don't  think  any  one  will  find  fault 
with  a  woman  for  that. 

It  was  speaking  of  the  old  charwoman,  that  led  me  into  this  litde 
digression.  As  I  was  saying,  her  old  habit  of  dealing  with  criminal 
prisoners  in  gaols  caused  her  to  have  but  little  sympathy  with  those 
confined  in  a  prison ;  and  whether  it  was  a  mere  prison  of  detention  for 
debt,  or  a  gaol  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  was  all  the  same  to  her, 
as,  indeed,  in  either  case,  the  imprisonment  was  a  punishment  to  the 
parties  incarcerated,  whether  the  offence  was  poverty  or  any  other 
crime.  She  was  a  cold,  callous  creature,  and  had  grown  old  in  her 
hardness  of  heart  and  her  selfishness,  although  there  were  some  points 
in  her  character  which  made  her  comical  withaL 

I  remember  some  little  time  before  these  events  took  place,  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  literary  man,  was  brought  into  the  Fleet,  and,  of  course,  I 
paid  him  those  Httle  attentions  which  are  so  agreeable  to  those  who 
are  new  to  the  place ;  and*  among  other  matters  I  reoonunended  this 
charwoman  to  him  as  a  hard-working  person.     But  in  a  day  or  t^o 
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ftfter  he  complained  of  a  little  irregularity  which  they  are  all  apt  to 
be  guiltj  of,  and  which  may  be  understood  by  the  following  account 
which  she  gave  of  it  herself,  when  I  reproached  her  and  questioned 
her  about  it.  And  I  put  in  her  defence  at  length,  because  it  will 
show  something  of  the  character  of  the  woman ;  and  it  was  on  this 
weakness  that  Nancy  founded  her  plan  for  her  lover's  second  escape. 

It  must  be  premised  that  she  was  an  old  woman  with  a  remarkable 
nose,  haying  eyes  always  in  an  inflamed  and  watery  state  (which  she 
averred  was  caused  by  her  always  thinking  of  her  deceased  husband), 
and  with  her  face  marked  with  red  spots  and  patches,  so  as  to  resemble 
a  map.  The  end  of  her  nose  was  quite  red,  as  if  it  had  been  dipped 
into  a  pot  of  vermilion,  and  curiously  resembled  a  strawberry ;  so  that 
having  once  seen  that  face  it  was  impossible  to  forget  it  or  mistake  it 
again.  She  was  a  tall,  strong-built,  masculine-looking  woman,  and 
always  wore  a  prodigious  bonnet  of  black  cotton  or  some  such 
material  which  overshadowed  her  face,  and  which  made  the  red 
strawberry  at  the  end  of  her  nose  the  more  remarkable,  from  its  being 
the  only  portion  of  her  features  which  was  distinctly  visible.  This 
peculiarity,  added  to  the  general  expression  of  her  countenance,  had 
given  rise  to  her  being  called  by  a  name  expressive  at  once  of  her 
inward  predilection,  and  of  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  it ;  and 
by  common  consent^  the  appellation  of  Brandy-faced  Kitty  was  given 
to  her,  although  ^*  gin  *'  would  have  been  more  appropriate ;  however, 
"  brandy-faced  "  was  more  rhythmical  and  musical ;  and  by  that  name 
she  was  known. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  reproached  this  amiable  creature  for  doing 
injustice  to  my  recommendation :  — 

**  How  was  it,  Kitty,"  said  I,  **  that  you  were  guilty  of  this  most 
shameful  offence  ?  " 

**  Guilty  I  **  said  she :  '^  where  was  the  guilt  of  it,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  and  how  was  a  poor  old  body  like  me  to  know  any  better  ?  " 

**  How  was  that  ?    Did  you  not  drink  the  brandy  ?  " 

**  The  more  shame  to  those  who  put  it  there  to  deceive  people ! 
Lucky  for  me  it  was  no  worse  I " 

**  Why,  this  is  abominable,  Kitty :  you  can't  pretend  to  deny  that 
you  did  it?" 

**  But  indeed  I  do  I  Is  it  being  guilty  when  there  is  no  knowledge 
purtense,  as  the  law  says?  Is  it  being  guilty  when  a  body  does 
a  thing  quite  innocent,  and  wanting  to  do  good  —  not  harm  to  any 
one  —  to  myself  least  of  aU,  indeed  ?  " 

**  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  "  said  I. 

"  1  don't  make  it  out  at  all ;  it  makes  itself  out,  as  they  say  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  You  see,  sir,  the  way  was  this, — ^my  master  had  a  middle- 
sized  bottle,  with  a  large  label  tied  to  the  neck  of  it,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  doctor^s  bottle  ;  and  I  always  thought  it  was  doctor's  stuff,  poor 
innocent  as  I  was  I  But  yesterday,  after  breakfast,  I  was  looking 
about  the  cupboard  to  see  if  it  wanted  cleaning,  when  I  moved  the 
bottle,  and  then  I  saw  what  was  written  on  the  label ;  it  was  '  Bark, 
as  before.'  Now  I  knew  that  bark  was  good  for  stomach  complaints, 
and  I  had  felt  a  sensation  of  fulness  and  tightness  for  several  nights 
past   after  supper;    ifs  a  complaint  that  Fm  troubled  with,  and 
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that's  why  I  sometimes  take  the  least  drop  of  gin  in  the  world,  as  tiie 
wholesomest  liquor  to  keep  down  the  qmdms." 

''  Well^  never  mind  that.    What  had  j6u  to  do  with  the  b«rk  ?  *' 

''  Whj,  to  be  sure,  I  thought,  a  few  drops  of  the  physic  would  do 
me  good  ;  so  I  just  put  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  the  top  of  the  botUe  and 
gave  it  a  little  tilt,  and  the  yety  taste  oi  it  seemed  to  do  me  good 
directly;  so  I  poured  some  out  into  the  bottom  of  a  tea^cup^it 
might  be  a  table-spoonful,  or  it  might  be  more,  —  and  shutting  o^ 
eyes,  as  I  always  do  when  I  take  physic,  that  I  mayn't  taste  it,  I 
swallowed  it  down  beautifully!  A<doetor  would  hare  said  that  I 
deserved  to  have  physic,  I  took  it  so  well !  " 

^'  Well  —  but  you  must  have  known  what  it  was  when  you  tasted 
it?" 

'^  As  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn  I  But  it  didn't  taste  bo  bitter  as 
I  expected ;  and,  thought  I,  bless  the  doctor  who  invented  this  ele* 
gant  stuff!  For  it  warmed  me,  sir,  down  to  the  very  tips  of  my  toes^ 
and  it  put  me  in  such  a  glow  that  I  was  sure  the  physic  was  doing 
me  good." 

''  Nonsense ;  you  must  have  known  that  it  was  brandy." 

*^  Well,  now,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did  think  it  tasted  a  little  like 
brandy ;  and  I  thought  it  very  odd,  and  I  was  quite  confused  about  it 
So  I  tasted  a  few  drops  more,  in  order  to  be  sure ;  for  if  I  had  known 
it  to  be  brandy,  in  course  it  was  very  wrong  of  me  to  drink  it.  And 
sure  enough  it  did  taste  like  brandy ;  so,  says  I  to  myself,  I  never 
knew  that  bark  was  so  like  brandy  before  :  sure  I  have  made  a  nds* 
take  I  -—  and  I  looked  at  the  label  again.  There  it  was  as  plain  as  it 
could  be  written,  "  Bark,  as  before."  Well,  thinks  I,  if  it*s  bark  as 
before,  it's  bark  as  is  behind  in  the  bottle  ;  for  as  to  drinking  it^  if  Pd 
a  know'd  it  to  be  liquor,  it's  a  thing  that  I  would  not  have  done 
on  no  account  whatsomever !  But  as  it  was  physic,  it  seenaed  to  me 
in  a  manner  to  be  a  sort  of  meritorious  action  to  do  what  nobodj 
likes  to  do — ^that  is,  take  physic.  So,  sir,  the  end  of  it  was,  what  with 
tasting  and  wondering,  and  thinking  that  it  was  doing  me  good  all 
the  while,  for  it  made  me  feel  uncommon  happy  and  comfortable,  as 
there  was  only  a  little  drop  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  I  just 
drank  that  up  too,  for  fear  it  should  spoil.  And  if  yon  will  belidP  it 
sir,  the  physic  had  such  a  curious  effect  upon  me,  ^at  instead  of 
strengthening  me,  as  I  supposed  bark  would  do, —  because  yon  know, 
sir,  bark  is  ^ways  very  strengthening,  and  I  have  known  it  given  to 
some  people  —  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there  ^-  instead  of  that, 
it  quite  took  away  the  use  of  my  legs  frcmi  under  me;  and  the 
last  thing  that  I  remember  was,  lying  down  on  the  rug  to  recover 
myself." 

'^  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  was,  Kitty,"  said  I,  ^that  you  were 
drunk." 

''  Drunk  !  '*  exclaimed  Kitty,  with  virtuous  indignation ;  *^  no,  sir,  I 
was  not  drunk ;  and  I  never  was  drunk  but  once,  and  that  was  with 
grief  after  the  death  of  my  poor  husband !  But  I  was  used  shame- 
fully—  that's  what  I  was,  whether  I  was  drunk  or  sober  $  for  Sally  said 
that  master  dragged  me  out  by  the  heels,  as  if  I  was  a  sack  of  pota- 
toes, and  left  me  on  the  cdd  stones  outside;— iwd  it's  a  merey  I 
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bftTn't  caught  the  rheumadi,  which  I  dare  say  I  have ;  and  he  swears 
he'll  complain  to  the  warden  of  it,  and  have  me  locked  out  of  the 
prison ;  and  then  what  shall  I  do  for  a  respectable  livelihood,  goodness 
only  knows !  Bat  he  can't  do  that -^  that's  some  comfort, — ^for  having 
brandy  is  against  the  rules ;  so  he  can't  complain  of  ma  without  ac- 
cusing himself.  And  suppose  it  was  brandy  ? — ^what  harm  was  there 
in  just  tasting  it  ?  If  peoi^e  have  brandy, —  they  ought  to  keep  it 
locked  up,  and  not  expose  poor  w«ak  creatures,  as  women  are,  to 
temptation ;  for  it's  the  temptation  that  leads  to  everything  that's 
bady  as  they  say  at  the  Old  Bailey.  There  wouldn't  be  near  so  much 
crime  in  the  world,  as  the  chaplain  said,  if  there  wasn't  so  much 
temptation!" 

Such  was  the  defence  of  brandy-faced  Kitty ;  and  such  was  the 
character  of  the  woman  whose  failing  Nancy  contrived  to  turn  to  her 
own  purposes,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  her  lover's  escape  a  second 
time.  But  in  this  plot  she  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  con- 
federate ;  and  I  willingly  joined  in  it,  for  I  was  not  only  glad  to  be  a 
help  towards  getting  one  of  the  victims  of  the  law  out  of  prison,  but 
I  thought  there  would  be  some  fun  in  the  doing  of  it,  as  the  sequel 
will  show. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

While  I  was  worrying  myself  about  Ned's  imprisonment  in  the 
strong  room,  and  trying  to  devise  some  means  of  getting  him  out,  I 
went,  as  usual,  down  to  the  dbop  in  the  fair,  and  had  a  chat  with  the 
old  lady ;  but  Bhe  never  alluded  to  her  daughter's  adventure,  and,  of 
course,  I  never  talked  of  it  As  for  Nancy,  she  always  looked  as 
demure  as  a  cat  longing  for  cream,  as  the  saying  is;  but  all  the 
while  she  was  fretting  about  her  lover,  as  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed, and  searching  in  her  little  head  for  some  means  to  release 
him ;  and  at  last  she  thought  of  a  scheme,  which  was  a  bold  one, 
but  an  ingenious  one  too* 

One  evening  I  went  down  to  the  shop  for  a  screw  of  tobacco 
(I  think  I  mentioned  before  that  I  always  use  short-cut),  when,  by  a 
glance  of  Nancy's  eye,  although  it  was  duskish,  I  guessed  there  was 
something  in  the  wind.  Her  mother  was  there  too,  for  I  observed 
the  old  lady  never  left  her  in  the  shop  by  herself;  and  even  when  she 
had  one  eye  on  the  scale,  which  she  usually  gave  a  little  tip  to  with 
her  finger,  ''  to  save  time,"  as  she  said,  because  the  balance  was  stiff, 
and  the  scale  with  the  weight  in  it  had  got  a  trick  of  dropping  down, 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  the  lightest, — I  say,  even  at  such  times 
she  had  the  other  eye  on  her  daughter,  so  that  it  was  difficult  for 
poor  Nancy  to  have  any  clandestine  communication  with  a  customer. 

But  that  evening  I  saw  that  she  had  something  for  me,  and  so 
when  I  asked  for  the  tobacco  I  tried  to  distract  the  old  lady's  atten- 
tion by  remarking  on  something  at  the  other  side  of  the  counter,  and  I 
threw  down  my  penny,  although  that  was  not  necessary,  as  my  credit 
in  the  place  was  so  good  that  she  would  have  trusted  me  to  a  much 
larger  amount;  bitt.I  always  had  a  sort  of  pride  in  paying  ready- 
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money  for  everything  (when  I  had  got  it).  Nancy  gave  me  the  paper 
of  tobacco,  and  immediately  retiring  into  the  inner  room,  I  took  that 
as  a  hint  that  I  was  to  go  away,  which  I  inunediately  did,  after  pay- 
ing some  compliments  to  her  mother  on  her  good  looks,  which  was 
always  my  custom  with  ladies,  having  invariably  foond  that  such 
compliments  were  ever  acceptable.  The  old  lady  received  them  verj 
pleasantly,  and  hoped  that  ''I  should  find  what  was  in  the  paper 
good,"  meaning,  of  course,  the  tobacco. 

I  went  back  to  my  room  to  fill  my  pipe,  which  I  kept  over  the 
mantel-piece,  genendly  disposing  two  pipes  crosswise,  with  their 
bowls  downwards,  as  a  little  ornament  to  my  place,  when,  on  opening 
the  paper,  I  fancied  that  it  was  double,  which  surprised  me  at  first, 
seeing  that  such  a  waste  in  the  wrapper  was  quite  contrary  to 
Mrs.  Ward's  economical  ways  of  doing  business.  But  on  closer  in- 
spection I  found  that  the  tobacco  had  first  been  wrapped  in  fine 
paper,  which  was  written  on,  and  it  instantly  struck  me  that  it  was 
a  coDununication  from  Nancy ;  and  so  it  was :  and,  although  the 
space  which  it  occupied  rather  reduced  my  modicum  of  tobacco^  I 
felt  as  great  a  pleasure  in  receiving  it  as  if  I  had  been  five- 
and-twenty,  and  it  had  been  from  a  sweetheart  of  my  own  ;  al- 
though I  never  had  many,  for  I  always  found  what  is  called  "  being 
in  love  "  very  troublesome ;  and,  indeed,  there  never  was  but  one  to 
whom  I  was  really  attached :  but  that's  a  sad  tale.  As  to  the  widow 
who  kept  the  tripe  and  sausage  shop  in  the  alley  on  Snow  Hill,  that 
report  was  altogether  untrue ;  and  the  story  about  the  black  puddings 
is  the  invention  of  base  and  envious  persons :  however,  as  I  have  re- 
lated that  afiair  at  large  in  another  place,  I  shall  not  say  anything 
about  it  here,  but  proceed  with  the  present  account  of  Ned  and 
Nancy's  adventures. 

The  sight  of  this  writing,  as  I  was  saying,  gave  me  very  great 
pleasure ;  and  so,  having  filled  and  lighted  my  pipe,  I  set  aboot 
perusing  it,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  do,  for  it  was  sadly  blotted, 
owing,  I  suppose,  to  her  being  obliged  to  write  it  on  the  sly,  and 
amidst  various  interruptions.  I  must  say,  when  I  had  compassed  the 
reading  of  it,  that  I  thought  the  plot  a  very  bold  one,  and  a  hazard- 
ous one ;  but  one  thing  I  was  particularly  pleased  with,  and  that  wae, 
that  in  helping  it  on  I  was  not  embarrassed  with  the  consideration  of 
being  made  a  party  to  the  elopement  of  the  girl,  which  I  never  liked, 
and  which  I  would  not  have  engaged  in  at  fi^t,  if  it  had  not  been 
from  my  eager  desire  to  help  the  escape  of  a  young  fellow  out  of  a 
debtor's  prison,  and  knowing,  as  I  did,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
marry  her.  But  what  were  two  young  things  to  do  without  a 
shilling  in  the  world  to  keep  themselves  r  It  was  a  foolish  scheme 
in  that  particular,  and  I  was  glad  that  it  formed  no  part  of  the 
present  enterprise. 

What  the  scheme  was  will  be  seen  as  I  go  on;  and  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  make  Ned  master  of  it,  which  I  did  by  the  same 
means  that  he  made  use  of  in  corresponding  with  me,  that  is,  I 
wrote  out  all  that  was  to  be  done,  point  by  point,  in  English,  hot 
usine  Greek  letters.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  every  letter  passing  to 
and  m>m  a  prisoner  in  the  strong  room  was  opened  and  read  by  the 
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warden  or  by  his  officers ;  but  the  anxietj  of  the  warden  was  so 
irreat  to  know  by  what  means  a  prisoner  had  contrived  to  get  outside 
the  walls,  that  it  was  to  be  feared  he  would  not  be  very  scrupulous 
as  to  the  mode  of  discovering  it ;  and  at  any  rate,  the  turnkeys  of  the 
prison  were  interested  in  finding  it  out,  as  their  pride  was  touched ; 
fur  their  vigilance  having  been  deceived  in  this  instance,  rendered  it 
open  to  question  on  other  occasions.  So  that  it  was  righ^  as  a  matter 
of  prudence,  for  Ned  and  me  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  our  cor- 
respondence, and  that  was  the  reason  of  our  writing  in  the  way  which 
we  did. 

But  now  here  was  another  difficulty,  and  a  very  great  one.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  more  than  one  partner  in  the  plot,  and  where  to  find 
him  was  more  than  I  could  have  imagined  of  myself;  but  here  the 
cousin,  the  amiable  Miss  Wilson,  rendered  us  valuable  service.  Nancy 
had  told  me  in  her  letter  to  communicate  with  her,  which  I  contrived 
to  do  by  a  friend  who  came  in  to  see  me,  and  who  thought, 
perhaps,  that  it  was  a  little  love-affair  of  my  own,  for  I  was  not  so 
old  as  to  render  that  surprising,  and  I  carried  my  years  remarkably 
well,  being  always  young-looking.  The  confederate  wanted  in  this 
instance  was  a  painter ;  and,  by  great  good-luck.  Miss  Wilson  had  a 
relation,  and  a  sort  of  beau  of  hers,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  one  Dick 
Bristel,  who  was  an  assistant  scene-painter  at  the  little  theatre  in  the 
Uaymarket ;  and  he  readily  came  into  the  plot,  for  being  used  to  such 
contriyances  and  stratagems  at  the  theatre,  it  was  all  natural  and  easy 
to  him ;  and  as  to  the  penalty  for  assisting  a  prisoner  to  escape,  he 
snapped  his  fingers  at  it,  being  willing  to  incur  greater  risks  than  that, 
he  said,  to  help  a  poor  fellow  out  of  a  prison  for  debt. 

Nancy's  father,  who  had  almost  lost  the  nick- name  of  '^  larking 
Joe,''  he  had  become  so  sedate  and  correct  in  his  demeanour  of  late, 
would  not  allow  Nancy's  cousin  to  visit  her,  so  that  she  was  obliged 
to  communicate  with  me  by  the  painter,  for  she  did  not  like  to  write 
to  me,  from  the  fear,  as  he  told  me,  of  ^*  her  reputation  being  com- 
promised." But  the  painter  served  as  well  without  it,  although  the 
idea  of  the  reputation  of  any  young  lady  being  compromised,  by  her 
corresponding  with  me,  certainly  did  give  me  a  secret  satisfaction ; 
not  that  I  was  at  all  vain,  but  nobody  likes  to  be  thought  old, — besides, 
I  was  not  so  old  as  that  neither. 

Well,  it  was  agreed  between  me  and  Dick,  that  he  should  pass  for 
a  solicitor ;  which  he  did  very  well,  as  he  had  contracted  a  sort  of  look, 
from  the  habit  of  looking  intently  on  objects  to  copy  from,  which  gave 
him  a  cast  about  the  eyes  very  like  an  attorney  looking  out  for  six- 
and-eight  pence.  And  the  reason  why  I  made  him  assume  this 
character  was,  that  it  was  considered  beyond  the  stretch  of  the  war- 
den's authority  to  prevent  a  prisoner  in  the  strong  room  from  com- 
municating with  his  legal  adviser.  But  it  was  arranged  that  he 
should  not  see  Ned  before  the  time,  lest  he  should  be  questioned  by 
the  turnkeys,  and  found  out  to  be  not  what  he  pretended,  which 
would  spoil  the  whole  plot. 

The  next  thing  was  to  smuggle  some  liquor  into  the  strong  room ; 
and  after  some  debate,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  gin,  but  not 
the  common  stuff;  however,  Dick  engaged  to  provide  something  which 
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should  be  at  the  same  time  potent  and  palatable,  and  he  brought  it 
into  the  prison  the  very  next  day,  in  a  fiat  stone  bottle  made  to  fit 
the  shape,  and  manufactured  purposely  for  the  conveni^ice  of  the 
debtors'  prisons ;  as  b j  a  fantastical  regulation,  persons  confined  for 
debt  are  allowed  to  get  as  drunk  as  thej  please  on  nudt  liquor  or 
wine,  but  spirits,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  are  considered  im- 
moral. This  necessary  ingredient  in  the  plot — I  mean  the  spirits  — 
which  consisted  of  about  three  pints  of  ^*  Hollands,"  a  dear  spirit,  the 
purchase  of  which  evinced  the  painter^s  liberality,  and  his  desire  to 
please  his  own  fair  one,  and  his  zeal  also  in  the  cause,  was  deposited 
with  me,  to  abide  the  time  when  its  application  would  be  wanted. 
So  far  all  went  on  well. 

In  the  mean  time  Miss  Wilson  was  not  idle ;  for  with  much  in- 
genuity, and  with  the  assistance  of  the  painter,  who,  from  being 
accustomed  to  see  the  mode  of  dressing  up  characters  for  the  stage, 
was  a  most  useful  auxiliary  —  and  as  he  warmed  to  the  work  he 
became  as  much  interested  in  its  success  as  any  one  of  us, — she  made 
a  fac-simile  of  Brandy-faced  Kitty's  outward  apparel  (as  to  the 
interior,  I  presume,  that  defied  imitation,  and  so  she  did  not  at- 
tempt it),  to  be  put  oyer  Ned's  clothes :  the  rest  was  \eh  to  DicL 
These  things  we  managed  to  convey  to  him  without  difficulty,  by 
wrapping  them  up  in  his  linen ;  and  this  being  done,  we  consulted 
together  as  to  the  best  day,  and  time  of  the  day,  for  carrying  our 
plot  into  execution. 

After  some  deliberation,  it  was  agreed  that  the  attempt  should  be 
made  the  next  Saturday,  on  which  day  the  charwomen  are  always 
very  busy,  going  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  sundry  supplicB 
for  the  prisoners,  and,  as  we  observed,  when  the  gate-keepers  were 
less  watchful,  from  the  constant  influx  and  efflux  of  people  through 
the  lobby.  It  was  Kitty's  custom  to  clear  out  Ned's  room  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  was  just  the  time  when  the  Satordaj's 
traffic  was  thickest,  so  that  tallied  very  well  with  our  other  arrange- 
ments. 

And  now  all  matters  being  in  a  state  of  preparation,  I  waited 
for  the  day  with  great  anxiety.  The  painter  had  supplied  me  with 
some  common  gin,  just  to  whet  Kitty's  appetite,  and  I  cast  about  for 
some  excuse  to  get  Kitty  to  come  to  my  room  early,  to  put  it  in  order, 
when  it  was  my  design  to  engage  her  in  a  conversation,  and  gradnallj 
to  ply  her  with  the  liquor  till  it  was  the  usual  time  for  her  to 
attend  upon  Ned,  when  it  would  be  for  him  to  finish  the  work  which 
I  had  begun.  I  thought  of  another  contrivance,  too,  which  I  put  in 
force  when  the  proper  time  came  for  deluding  the  turnkeys.  I  took 
care  to  tell  Kitty  over-night,  therefore,  that  I  expected  a  visitar  to 
see  me  early  in  the  morning,  and  that  I  should  want  her  to  tidy  mj 
room  up  a  bit  to  receive  him ;  at  the  same  time  I  gave  her  a  glass  of 
my  gin,  trusting  that,  as  it  was  the  last  thing  that  she  had  taken  at  the 
prison  at  night,  it  would  be  the  first  thing  she  would  recollect  in  the 
morning ;  and  as  I  let  her  see  that  there  was  more  left  in  the  bottle, 
my  hope  was  not  disappointed. 

The  first  thing  she  did,  when  the  gate  was  opened  on  the  morning 
which  was  fixed  for  the  attempt  at  Ned's  deliverance  fitun  doianoey 
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was  to  come  to  my  toom,  the  attraction  of  the  gin  drawing  her  irre* 
sistiblj  to  the  spot,  as  the  needle  to  the  pole.  My  game  now  was  to 
make  her  talk,  so  as  to  afford  time  for  the  drink  to  have  its  effect^  and 
being  rather  loquaciously  inclined,  she  presently  furnished  me  with 
the  opportunity. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Kitty?"  said  I,  seeing  that  she  looked  rather 
dismal,  and  that  her  nose  had  a  cold  bluish  tint,  indicating  mortifica- 
tion  and  dolour ;  "  what  has  happened  to  you,  Kitty,  you  are  not 
looking  so  bright  as  usual  this  morning  ?  " 

'^  Bright,"  replied  Kitty,  standing  with  her  hands  underneath  her 
apron,  and  shading  her  head  from  side  to  side,  which  produced  a 
corresponding  motion  in  her  old  black  bonnet ;  ^'  Bright !  this  isn't  a 
morning  for  me  to  look  bright  in,  or  any  woman  that  has  a  proper 
respect  for  a  husband ! " 

A  husband,  Kitty ;  what  I  have  you  got  another  husband  ?  " 
No,  master,"  said  Kitty,  screwing  her  visage  into  a  lugubrious 
shape ;  '*  not  I !  Tve  had  too  many,  and  know  the  worth  of  em !  but 
Iv'e  got  the  melancholies !  " 

*'  That's  a  bad  thing  to  have  at  any  time,  but  there  are  too  many 
inside  this  place  afflicted  with  that  complaint.  However,  I  have  got 
something,  luckily,"  said  I,  *^  that's  good  for  it."  And  with  that  I 
poured  her  out  a  glass  of  gin ;  but,  to  my  extreme  surprise,  she 
refused  it  with  a  repulsive  shake  of  her  head  ! 

"  No !  master,"  said  she,  "  it's  not  that  that  can  cure  my 
melancholies!  Besides,  Iv'e  made  a  vow  never  to  touch  a  drop  of 
anything  this  day!  Here  she  cast  up  her  eyes,  and  assumed  as 
sanctified  an  air  as  she  could  put  on,  accompanying  that  virtuous 
expression  with  a  prodigious  sigh.  ^  This,"  she  said,  "  is  my 
Versary ! " 

"  Your  anniversary,  Kitty ;  why  that's  a  reason  with  most  people 
for  taking  a  drop  too  much,  instead  of  a  drop  too  little,"  said  I,  setting 
down  the  glass  on  the  table  by  which  Kitty  was  standing,  with  the 
bottle  handy ;  '^  but  why  should  you  be  so  sad  on  your  birthday, 
Kitty?" 

**  It's  not  a  birthday,  master  ;  it's  just  the  contrary,  —  it*s  a  death- 
day  !  This  is  the  'versary  of  my  poor  husband's  death,  bless  him !  If  ever 
husband  deserved  to  go  to  heaven,  he  was  the  one  !  I  sometimes  think 
I  see  him  sitting  in  Abraham's  bosom !  as  the  Bible  says ;  and  if  only 
good  husbands  go  there,  he  won't  be  much  squeedged — that's  all  I 
can  say  I " 

*^  So  this  is  the  day  of  your  husband's  death,"  said  I,  casting  about 
how  I  should  coax  her  to  take  to  the  gin,  which  was  standing  by 
itself,  the  only  thing  on  the  table.  I  saw  Kitty  eye  it  once  very 
affectionately,  but  she  turned  her  head  away  with  a  resolute  air,  and 
looked  at  the  walL  *^  Strongbolt  was  one  of  the  jailors  at  some 
criminal  prison,  was  he  not,"  said  I,  seeking  for  some  pretext  to 
heguile  her  into  conversation. 

**  It  was  not  him,"  said  Kitty,  pettishly ;  **  it  wouldn't  be  for  the 
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like  of  him  that  I  should  take  on.  No !  it  was  a  better  one  than  ever 
stood  in  his  shoes !  Never  shall  I  look  on  the  likes  of  him  again,  as 
the  poet  sajs  in  the  play !  He  was  a  regular  trump,  and  no  mis* 
takel'' 

"  It  was  your  first  husband,  was  it  ?  I  never  knew,  Eittji  that 
you  had  more  than  one  husband ! " 

"  No  more  I  had  —  at  one  time ;  but  it  wasn't  mj  first  husband 
neither.  When  I  was  cajoled  into  a-marrying  of  him,  I  was  a  young 
thing  that  didn't  know  one  from  another.  It's  just  like  all  young 
girls — they  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  be  married,  and  to  have  a  house 
of  their  own,  and  to  be  their  own  mistress,  as  they  call  it,  that  they  just 
jump  at  the  first  ofi*er  that's  made  to  'em«  I  was  very  foolish,  master, 
and  if  Td  a  know'd  what  I  should  have  to  do  in  the  business^  I  never 
would  have  had  him." 

'^  And  what  was  the  business  that  your  husband  carried  on?" 
said  I. 

**  You  mean  my  first.  It  was  a  very  respectable  business,  and 
well  enough  for  one,  but  it  wasn't  enough  for  two,  and  so  I  soon 
found  out,  to  my  cost.  My  husband  was  in  the  cat's  meat  line,  and 
he  served  a  great  many  respectable  families  all  round  about  Holbom, 
and  the  cats  came  to  know  him,  and  he  used  to  praise  'em  before 
their  mistresses,  and  give  them  an  odd  bit  of  meat  now  and  then,  eztrty 
without  charging  for  it,  so  that  he  became  quite  a  favourite         * 

"  With  the  cats  ?  " 

^*  That's  just  the  same,  and  it's  the  old  proverb,  ^  love  me,  love  my 
dog,'  and  why  not  the  same  with  cats  ?  Well,  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it  was,  that  I  was  living  in  service  with  a  lady  who  dealt  in  dotfaes 
that  were  not  new,  and  she  had  a  cat,  and  I  had  to  buy  the  victuals 
for  it ;  and  from  talking  to  the  cat  he  took  to  talking  to  me,  and  some- 
how or  other,  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  he  talked  me  over,  —  and  so 
one  morning  we  went  and  got  married* 

"  Pray  sit  down,  Kitty,  said  I ;  "  your  story  is  quite  interesting. 
Won't  you  drink  this  ? "  holding  the  gin  between  her  and  t^ 
light. 

"  Don't  tempt  me,  master ;  you  know  when  we  say  our  prayers  it  is 
not  to  be  led  into  temptation.  But  I  was  tempted,  as  Eve  was  before 
me,  though  it  was  not  with  cat's  meat,  but  with  an  apple,  if  all 
accounts  be  true.  However,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story; 
every  one  to  his  taste,  say  L" 

**  And  how  did  you  get  on  after  you  were  married  ?  " 

**  Oh !  much  the  same  as  most  people  do,  I  believe.  That  is,  I 
found  courting  one  thing,  and  marriage  another ;  and  I  tell  you  what 
it  is,  master,  courting  is  like  smoothing  down  a  cat's  back,  all  nice 
enough  while  she  keeps  her  claws  in ;  but  marriage  is  like  roughening 
the  cat's  back  the  wrong  way,  and  then  she  puts  her  claws  out,  and 
that  makes  quite  a  difierent  business  of  it,  as  I  soon  found  out" 

**  How  was  that  ?    Did  your  husband  beat  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  did ;  but  that  was  nothing ;  it  is  what  eveiy  wife 
must  expect  now  and  then ;  but  that  wasn't  the  worst ;  I  was  soon 
obliged  to  take  the  barrow  and  go  a  crying  cat's  meat  all  day,  and  that 
was  more  than  a  respectable  young  woman,  delicately  brought  up  as 
I  was,  could  bear." 
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"  And  who  was  your  father  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  great  Mr. ,  I  forget  his  name, 

who  always  contracted  for  all  the  dust  in  our  parish." 

**  I  see,"  said  I ;  <<  but  talking  of  dust  makes  my  throat  feel  quite 
dry ;  you  won't  drink  that  drop  of  stuff,  I  suppose  ?  " 
►  *^  No,  master,  thank  you,  it's  against  my  vow,"  said  Kitty,  taking 
up  the  glass,  and  looking  at  it  sentimentally,  and  smelling  it ;  and 
then  putting  it  down  on  the  table  with  a  sigh ;  but  I  observed  that 
she  replaced  it  on  the  table  nearer  to  her  than  before. 

"  And  what  was  the  end  of  your  unhappy  union  ?  "  said  I,  in  a  tone 
of  affectionate  commiseration  at  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  cat's-meat 
man  on  the  much-injured  Kitty. 

^  The  end  of  it  was,  what  happens  sooner  or  later  to  all  bad 
husbands  who  ill-treat  their  wives.  He  took  to  drinking  —  that  is, 
he  always  used  to  drink  as  much  as  he  could  get  at  all  times,  but  he 
soon  got  worser  than  ever,  and  as  drink  he  would  have,  he  took  to 
evil  courses  to  get  it.  The  first  time  I  got  a  knowledge  of  his  wieked 
ways,  I  thought  I  should  have  fainted  away,  for  after  all  he  was  my 
husband,  and  I  could'nt  help  feeling  for  him,  and  besides,  I  was  afraid 
that  I  should  become  compUcated  in  his  wickedness,  and  so  get  put  in 
gaol  or  lagged,  for  aught  I  knew.  I  was  sitting  one  evening  at  home 
getting  ready  his  dinner  again'  he  came  home,  ;Which  was  some  sprats 
which  I  had  exchanged  some  cat's  meat  for  with  a  neighbour,  when 
I  heard  the  sound  of  the  wheel  of  his  barrow  on  the  pavement.  I  saw 
that  he  was  a  little  the  worse  for  liquor,  and  I  was  just  going  to  stick 
up  my  back  a  bit,  —  for  I  never  could  bear  to  be  put  on, —  and  he 
tranced  his  barrow  into  the  room  — -  we  had  an  apartment  on  the 
ground  floor  for  the  convenience  of  the  barrow, —  when  he  ups  with 
the  lid  of  it,  and  chucking  something  on  the  floor,  says  he,  ^  Skin  that 
cat!'" 

''  Is  it  possible !  "  said  I. 

**  Master,  I  guessed  the  whole  truth  in  a  minute,  and  from  that 
moment  I  felt  that  I  was  the  wretchedest  woman  in  the  world !  The 
ghost  of  that  cat  haunted  me  at  night,  and  whenever  I  woke,  I 
thought  I  saw  it  on  the  counterpane,  with  its  back  sticking  up,  and 
its  whiskers  sticking  out,  and  its  mouth  half  open,  and  its  tail  brist- 
ling behind  like  a  hearth-brush  —  it  was  a  dreadful  sight,  and  had 
like  to  have  drove  me  quite  mad !  And  every  day  it  was  the  same ; 
and  sometimes  he  brought  home  one  and  sometimes  two,  and  then 
he  would  say,  with  a  terrible  oath,  *  skin  that  cat  2 '  and  there  was  I 
obliged  to  do  it,  though  it  went  against  my  stomach,  or  else  there 
would  have  been  murder,  for  he  swore  if  I  £d'nt  he  would  skin  me ; 
and  he  had  got  so  ferocious  and  blood-thirsty,  what  with  killing  of 
cats  and  with  the  drink  besides,  that  he  quite  frightened  me ;  and  he 
regularly  beat  me  twice  a  day,  night  and  morning,  so  that  I  got  quite 
miserable  at  last,  and  when  he  was  transported  to  Botany  Bay,  it  was 
a  blessed  relief  to  me,  as  well  as  the  cats,  poor  creatures  I  But  I 
little  thought  then  how  good  comes  out  of  evil,  as  the  parson  says, 
and  how  the  transporting  of  my  first  husband  should  lead  to  a  second! 
and  to  such  a  second !  Ah !  he  was  a  dear,  if  ever  there  was  one  in 
this  blessed  world.     He  was  a  sailoring  man,  and  he  always  left  me 
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half  his  pay,  and  let  me  do  what  I  liked !    And  this  is  the  day  of  his 
deaths  poor  fellow  !  and  snch  a  death  too." 

Here  Kitty  put  her  apron  to  her  face  to  wipe»  as  I  supposed,  her 
eyes,  but  she  confined  herself  to  another  feature,  and  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  her  stone  floor,  she  shook  her  head  dolefully.  I  immediately 
took  the  glass  of  gin  which  stood  ready,  and  held  it  under  her  nose. 
The  fragrant  fumes  of  the  liquor  ascended  to  her  nostrils,  and  pene- 
trated into  her  brain.  It  was  too  much  !  Virtue  is  powerful,  but 
nature  is  stronger  still  I  She  took  hold  of  the  stem  of  the  glass, 
daintily,  as  if  she  feared  to  touch  it ;  shook  her  head ;  smacked  her 
lips ;  gave  a  last  snivel ;  and  then  elevating  it  to  the  proper  position, 
with  its  edge  kissing  her  lips,  by  a  rapid  motion  of  her  wrist  she 
turned  the  bottom  of  the  glass  towards  the  sky,  and  deposited  the 
liquor  in  her  gullet.  I  took  the  glass  from  her  hand,  for  she  was 
quite  overcome  with  her  feelings,  and  immediately  refilling  it,  placed 
it  within  her  reach,  and  urged  her  to  proceed  with  her  story. 

<<What  was  the  dreadful  death,"  said  I,  ^^that  your  excellent 
husband  suffered  ?  I  mean  the  second  one." 

'^  Ah  !  master !  it*s  a'most  too  dreadful  to  tell  of  I  But  as  you 
have  beguiled  me  into  talking  of  the  poor  dead  man,  I  will  not  refuse 
you.     He  was  eaten  up  I " 

** Eaten  up !  who  or  what  ate  him  up  ?  a  wild  beast?  " 
*<Them  tiiat  was  wilder  than  wild  beasts,  and  more  cruel  than 
wolves  and  tigers.  No !  master,  he  was  eat  up  by  the  savages,  and 
my  precious  husband  was  swallowed  down  into  their  nasty  stomachs 
as  if  he  had  been  a  line  o'  pork  —  the  wretches  !  " 
**  Take  another  glass,"  said  I.  Kitty  acquiesced. 
''  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  Kitty,  <<  I  only  wish  I  had  the  cooking  of  'em ! 
And  what  do  you  think,  master  ?  the  only  thing  that  was  left  of  him 
was  his  head  I  yes  I  his  dear  precious  head ;  and  that  the  black  vahnint 
had  pickled  I  yes,  they  had,  indeed  !  It  was  brought  home  to  me  by 
the  captain,  salted  and  pickled  —  and  dried  I  No,  they  did'nt  leave  a 
bit  of  him  but  his  head  !  they  eat  him  all  up,  and  they  would  have 
eaten  his  head  too,  that's  my  opinion,  if  they  had  known  how  to  dress 
it.  I  put  it  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  there  it  used  to  look  at  me  so 
dreadfully  all  night,  that  I  asked  the  sexton  of  our  parish  to  bury  it  for 
me,  and  give  it  rest.  But  he  said  it  was  not  the  custom,  by  no  means, 
to  do  such  things ;  that  they  buried  bodies,  but  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  burying  a  head  before,  and  'specially  such  a  head  as  that; 
and  he  turned  it  round  and  round  in  his  hands,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
lump  of  dirt,  and  had  never  belonged  to  my  poor  dear  husband ! " 

^*  And  what  became  of  it  at  last  ?  "  said  I,  rather  interested  at  this 
head  of  the  discourse. 

''  It  got  to  the  ears  of  some  of  those  folks  who  are  fond  of  poking 
about  after  things  that  are  buried,  and  are  of  no  use  to  anybody,  and 
I  was  over  persuaded  by  one  of  them  —  an  antique,  I  think  they 
called  him,  —  and  he  asked  me  to  seU  him  the  head  to  put  in  his 
museum,  for  he  took  a  great  fancy  to  it ;  but  that  I  would'nt  listen  ta 
The  idea  of  selling  my  poor  dear  departed  husband's  head,  when  the 
rest  of  him  was  in  the  savage  stomach  of  those  horrid  cannibals,  was 
too  shockins: !    So  I  let  him  take  it  away^  and  he  put  it  in  a  glass 
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case  in  a  large  room,  where  I  saw  it  amongst  a  heap  of  curiosities  of 
snakes  and  skeletons,  and  stuffed  sharks,  and  all  sorts  of  monsters ; 
with  a  description  underneath  it  about  New  2^aland,  I  think  the 
place  was  called,  but  my  eyes  was  too  watery  to  see  clearly ;  and  the 
gentleman  gave  me  some  money,  out  of  kindness,  to  set  up  in  a  little 
business,  in  a  small  way,  in  the  coke  and  charcoal  Une.  But  the  horrid 
thought  of  that  pickled  head  haunted  me  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  was 
afraid  to  sleep  alone  at  nights,  and  I  believe  it  was  that  more  than 
anything  else  that  made  me  marry  Strongbolt  —  that  was  my  last 
husband  —  rest  his  soul !  He  was  very  kind  to  me,  was  Strongbolt  in 
his  way,  but  being  used  to  deal  with  the  rogues  and  vagabonds  in  the 
gaol,  he  was  a  litUe  roughish.  But  bless  me,  what  am  I  doing  !  I 
declare  I  have  broken  my  vow,  and  this  is  the  third  glass  of  gin  that 
I  have  been  drinking,  without  thinking  of  it!  (It  was  the  sixth.) 
But  never  mind,  I  can  keep  my  vow  to-morrow  instead ;  and  after  all, 
the  gin  one  gets  from  the  public  houses  is  such  weak  stuff  it  can 
hardly  be  called  drinking  spirits.  But  in  for  a  sheep  in  for  a  lamb — 
I  mean  the  contrary  —  the  talking  of  that  dear  precious  soul's  pickled 
head  has  quite  confused  me  I  I  think  I  see  it  now !  —  With  your 
leave,  master,  I  will  just  take  another  glass,  —  there's  only  one  more 
left  in  the  bottle  —  and  then  I  will  go  and  see  after  that  rogue 
that's  locked  up  in  the  strong  room.  Good  gracious !  my  poor  limbs 
are  very  weak  I  It  must  be  the  rheumatism  that  I  caught  last  night 
sleeping  without  my  bonnet — I  mean  my  night  cap.  Thank  you, 
master,  that  will  do,"  she  said,  as  I  led  her  to  the  door  and  set  her 
a-going  in  the  right  direction ;  "  ah  I  goodness !  a  poor  old  body  like 
me  is  soon  upset  by  a  little  grief ;  but  the  thought  of  that  pickled 
head  is  enough  to  upset  any  one,  let  alone  his  poor  widow  that  is  left 
to  bemoan  him." 

And  so  saying,  and  maundering  as  she  went,  she  tottered  down  the 
gallay  towards  the  staircase,  while  I  set  about  performing  another 
necessary  part  of  the  stratagem. 

CHAPTER  X. 

As  Kitty  went  out  the  painter  entered ;  and  now  we  began  to  look 
at  out;  work  more  seriously.  He  brought  a  blue  bag  with  him,  in 
which  he  had  put  the  paints  and  brushes  that  he  wanted,  and  as  it 
looked  like  a  lawyer's  bag,  the  more  especially  as  he  had  taken  care 
to  let  the  ends  of  some  papers  and  parchments  stick  out  at  the  top, 
it  excited  no  suspicion,  and  passed  muster  without  examination. 
Before  he  went  in  to  Ned,  I  made  him  write  a  letter  in  a  feigned 
hand  to  the  warden  as  if  from  a  stranger  complaining  of  having  been 
insulted  by  a  drunken  woman  called  Kitty !  and  hinting  at  the  lax 
state  of  discipline  of  the  prison  where  such  things  could  occur  to  re- 
spectable visitors  without  redress!  The  letter  was  not  sealed,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  opened  and  read  by  the  warden's  deputy,  who, 
I  calculated,  would  take  immediate  notice  of  the  irregularity,  and 
order  the  inmiediate  expulsion  of  the  offender  from  the  prison. 

In  the  meantime  Kitty  had  been  let  in,  as  usual,  to  clean  up  Ned's 
room,  not  without  some  admonitory  observations  on  the  part  of  the  i 
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officiating  turnkey  in  respect  to  her  intoxicated  condition,  which  Kittj 
resented,  of  course,  with  the  virtuous  indignation  usual  in  such  cases. 
She  had  no  sooner  entered,  than  Ned  began  his  part  of  the  game ;  and 
he  proceeded  to  compliment  Eittj  on  her  good  looks,  which  she  was 
pleased  to  receive  graciously,  although,  as  she  averred,  this  day,  of  all 
other  days  in  the  year,  was  the  one  when  her  looks  were  worst,  be- 
cause of  her  mourning  for  her  poor  dear  second  husband.  The 
mention  of  this  family  Miction  naturally  brought  on  the  story  of  the 
pickled  head,  which  so  shocked  Ned,  that  he  was  obliged,  as  he 
feelingly  declared,  to  take  the  least  possible  drop  of  Hollands,  to  enable 
him  to  bear  the  heart-rending  narration,  and  he  recommended  the 
tender-hearted  Kitty  so  far  to  violate  her  usual  habits  of  moderation 
as  to  make  use  of  the  same  restorative  for  her  own  consolation ;  an 
invitation  with  which  she  complied,  she  said,  to  oblige  him  ;  and  as 
her  legs  were  very  weak,  she  took  the  liberty  to  sit  down.  Ned,  with 
that  respectful  consideration  which  is  so  pleasing  to  see  rendered  bj 
the  young  to  the  old,  took  the  trouble  to  place  the  table  by  her  chair, 
setting  the  bottle  upright  at  the  same  time  close  to  her  elbow,  and 
inviting  her  to  help  herself — a  liberality  which  so  charmed  the 
sorrowing  widow,  that  she  entered  into  the  story  of  the  pickled  head 
seriatim ;  in  the  midst  of  which  a  stranger  entered,  who  was  an- 
nounced as  the  "  lawyer." 

Kitty,  who  had  a  horror  of  lawyers,  which  always  presented  to  her, 
as  she  sud,  the  idea  of  some  terrible  wild  beast  coming  to  devour 
you,  made  a  movement  to  retire ;  but  as  this  by  no  means  suited  the 
plans  of  the  confederates,  she  was  pressingly  entreated  to  remain,  and 
to  continue  her  interesting  story ;  to  which,  after  a  little  coquetting, 
she  consented,  "  not,"  as  she  said,  **  for  the  sake  of  the  Hollands,  —  al- 
though she  was  bound  to  say  it  was  the  finest  liquor  she  had  ever 
tasted  since  the  owner  of  the  pickled  head  had  been  used  to  smuggle 
over  a  keg  now  and  then  of  similar  stuff  from  Holland ;  but  it  was 
to  please  the  gentlemen  that  she  stayed,  although  her  heart  was  so  fall 
that  she  feared  she  should  never  be  able  to  get  through  her  story." 

Ned  requested  her,  with  the  most  winning  politeness,  to  teU  her 
story  her  own  way,  and  by  no  means  to  spare  the  liquor,  as  it  was 
the  least  he  could  do  to  offer  her  the  means  of  supporting  her  spirits 
during  the  harrowing  tale.  He  entreated  her  indulgence,  also^  to 
allow  him  to  retire  behind  the  curtain  of  his  bed,  in  order  to  change 
an  indispensable  article  of  his  apparel,  and  begged  her  to  go  on  with 
her  narration,  as  he  could  dress  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
her  account  of  that  most  interesting  adventure  at  the  same  time. 
Kitty,  therefore,  replemshing  her  glass,  and  taking  up  the  thread  of 
her  narrative,  which  was  rather  an  entangled  one,  and  which  savoured 
strongly  of  her  recent  potations,  went  on  leisurely  with  her  redtal, 
helping  her  memory  by  frequent  applications  to  the  stone  bottk. 
Her  face  was  turned  to  the  side  where  Ned  was  performing  his 
modest  toilette  behind  the  curtain,  while  the  painter  listened  to 
Kitty  with  the  most  flattering  attention,  and  the  most  lively  marks  of 
interest  and  commiseration. 

Now,  if  the  artist  had  been  employed  in  transferring  to  canvass 
the  striking  features  of  Brandy-faced  Kitty,  for  exhibition  al  the 
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Royal  Academy,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  widow  would  have  been 
not  a  little  pleased  at  a  tribute  so  flattering  to  her  personal  appear- 
ance. But  as  Dick  was  engaged  in  painting  the  portrait  of  that  dis- 
tinguished personage  on  Ned's  living  face,  it  would  doubtless  have 
excited  considerable  curiosity,  and  perhaps  not  less  alarm,  had  she 
been  aware  that  the  operation  was  being  performed  in  a  manner  so 
clandestine.  It  was  for  that  reason,  therefore,  that  the  painter  and 
the  painted  were  particularly  anxious  to  prevent  their  original  from 
being  aware  of  what  was  going  forward  in  regard  to  her  copy ;  and, 
fortunately,  the  liquor  had  already  produced  such  a  effect  as  to  cause 
her  to  see  but  dimly  and  confusedly ;  and  her  intellects  were  in  that 
bewildered  state,  that  she  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  that  her  wicked 
entertainers  were  fabricating  a  counterfeit  Kitty,  to  usurp  her  name 
and  calling.  So,  while  Kitty  talked  and  sipped,  the  painter  coloured 
and  shaded,  until  he  had  produced  a  counterfeit,  which  £dward,  when 
he  looked  in  the  glass,  found  so  startling,  that  he  was  almost  inclined 
to  question  his  own  identity,  with  such  curious  exactitude  had  the 
painter  represented  the  blooming  strawberry  on  Kitty's  nose !  £very 
line  was  there  —  the  eyes ;  the  eye-brows ;  the  hairs  on  the  chin ;  the 
patches  on  the  cheeks  ;  the  comers  of  the  mouth  —  all  were  there ! 
It  was  Eatty  herself! 

Added  to  this,  Ned  had  equipped  himself,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  friend,  with  the  flannel  petticoat  and  dress  supplied  by  the  in- 
genious Miss  Wilson,  and  nothing  was  wanted  but  the  veritable  bon- 
net which  Kitty  wore  to  complete  his  disgtuse  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  theatrical  artist.  The  game  now  was,  how  to  get  that  bonnet  off; 
but  Kitty  was  ''*  impracticable." 

In  vain  did  Ned,  behind  the  cui*tain,  and  the  painter,  before  it,  use 
every  art  to  induce  Ketty  to  divest  herself  of  that  venerable  article. 
They  asked  to  examine  its  form  and  texture ;  and  first  they  threw 
out  hints,  and  then  they  formally  promised  to  buy  her  a  new  one. 
To  the  new  one,  she  said,  she  had  no  objection,  making  a  mental 
resolution  to  **  spout "  it  immediately ;  but  as  to  taking  the  old  one 
off,  —  no  I  —  that  was  a  thing  impossible !  Dick  praised  her  hair, 
declaring  that,  upon  his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  he  had  never  seen 
hair  so  beautiful  on  any  woman's  head  at  Kitty's  years ;  not,  as  he 
insinuated,  that  he  thought  she  was  old,  but  her  hair  was  positively 
as  glossy  and  as  bright  as  a  young  girl's  I  But  nothing  would  do ;  and 
Ned  was  almost  in  despair  of  the  success  of  the  stratagem,  and  the 
time  was  wearing  fast  away,  when  a  loud  knocking  was  made  at  the 
door,  and  the  voice  of  a  turnkey  was  heard  inquiring  for  <<  Kitty." 

*'  Come  out,  old  woman,"  said  he ;  '^  it's  no  use  to  make  any  words 
about  it  The  warden  says  that  out  you  must  go ;  and  so  the  shortest 
way  is  the  best." 

"  YRiat  is  the  matter,"  said  Ned,  raising  his  voice ;  ^^  what  has  poor 
Bjtty  done  —  poor  —  good  —  old  lady  ?  " 

^'  Kitty  is  dbrunk,  and  you  know  it ;  and  she  has  been  insulting  a 
gentleman  stranger,  who  has  written  a  letter  to  the  warden,  and  the 
warden  says  that  Kitty  is  to  be  locked  out,"  said  the  turnkey,  through 
the  door ;  *'  uid  so  she  must  come  along." 

'*  I  won't  go,"  screamed  out  Kitty,  who  by  this  time  was  pretty 
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considerably  drunk^  and  trying  to  stand  on  her  legs,  in  dcnng  which 
she  rolled  helplessly  on  the  floor.  '^  I  won't  go,  for  any  such  bladLguard 
as  you  or  any  that's  like  you !  —  you  a  gentleman !  with  your  frock 
coat  and  your  high4ow8  —  I  could  make  a  better  gentleman  any  day 
out  of  a  sack  of  charcoal,  you  sneaking,  liverfaoed*  water'-drinkiiig 
nincompoop.     There  I  put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it !" 

<*  Come  out,  you  old  harridan,"  roared  the  officer  in  a  rage ;  ^  open 
the  door,  I  say,  and  let  me  turn  that  gin-drinking,  filthy  old  woman 
out  of  the  prison.    She  is  a  disgrace  to  the  place — come  out,  I  say!" 

If  it  had  been  possible  for  the  individual  to  whom  these  compli- 
mentary observations  were  addressed  to  get  on  her  l^s,  she  would 
willingly,  she  said,  have  had  a  month  at  Bridewell  for  the  pleasure 
of  sticking  her  nails  into  the  turnkey's  face.  But  she  was  resistlessly 
drunk.  But  as  she  lay  on  the  floor  she  gave  free  vent  to  the  only 
member  which  did  not  partake  of  her  general  prostration  —  her 
tongue  —  to  shower  on  the  exasperated  officer  every  abusive  epithet 
with  which  the  vocabulary  of  her  three  departed  husbands  could 
furnish  her !  But  the  turnkey  insisting  on  the  door  being  opened, 
and  the  aflair  becoming  serious,  it  was  necessary  for  Ned  and  his 
friend  to  take  a  decisive  step. 

*<  All  or  nothing,"  said  Ned,  emerging  from  his  hiding-place^  and 
snatching  Kitty's  bonnet  from  her  head. 

As  Kitty's  back  was  turned  to  him  as  she  sat  on  the  floor,  it  was 
not  until  he  had  placed  the  coveted  article  on  his  head  that  she  caught 
sight  of  his  features  and  habilaments !  Drunk  as  she  was,  she  had 
not  so  &r  lost  her  senses  as  not  to  be  instantly  struck  with  the  dread- 
ful nature  of  the  apparition  !  The  pickled  head  was  nothing  to  it ! 
Here  was  her  own  head  on  somebody  else's  shoulders!  Her  own 
face!  her  own  gown!  her  own  bonnet!  It  was  herself !  —  another 
self!  It  was  Kitty!  Who  then  was  she?  Was  she  Kitty — her- 
self, —  or  was  she  somebody  else  ?  It  was  too  much  for  mortal 
powers  to  bear ;  for  Ned,  to  complete  the  dismay  that  he  saw  her 
plunged  in,  squatted  down  on  the  floor,  and  shaking  his  head  at  her, 
with  a  horrible  grimace,  uttered  a  fearful  howl. 

All  she  could  say  was,  "  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?  "  and  then  sink- 
ing down  in  a  fit  of  fright,  remained  without  speech  or  motion. 

**  Now  is  the  time,"  said  Dick.  ^^  Mind  and  act  your  part  weO ;  it 
is  neck  or  nothing  for  both  of  us." 

Saying  this,  he  opened  the  door,  and  pushing  the  counterfeit  Ctty 
out,  she  was  pounced  upon  by  the  turnkey,  who  immediately  locked 
the  door  on  the  outside,  and  seizing  the  drunken  old  female  dog — as 
he  called  her  -^  by  the  arm,  he  dragged  her  to  the  lobby,  Ned  reeling 
about  and  making  a  mock  resistance,  which  only  made  the  officer 
more  determined  to  eject  her  summarily  from  the  prison.  In  this 
manner  Ned  was  violently  driven  from  the  gate,  amidst  the  jeers  and 
the  laughter  of  the  spectators,  and  bundled  into  the  street,  Mr.  Bichard 
Bristel  following  behind,  and  afliecting  to  be  excessively  shocked  at 
the  indecency  and  immorality  of  the  exhibition. 

Hastily  passing  the  liberated  prisoner  as  he  continued  to  reel  down 
the  street^  he  said  to  him  in  a  whisper,  '^  Keep  it  up,  and  follow  me!" 

(7b  hecomHnwkL) 
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Medii  JEm  Kalendarium ;  or  Dates,  Charters,  and  Customs  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  Kalendars  from  the  Tenth  to  the  Fifteenth 
Century :  and  an  Alphabetical  Digest  of  the  Obsolete  Names  of 
Days  :  forming  a  Glossary  of  the  Dates  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
Tables  and  other  Aids  for  ascertaining  Dates.  By  R.  T.  Hampson. 
In  two  volumes.  London  :  Henry  Kent  Causton  and  Co.,  Birchin 
Lane.     184L 

AHONa  the  numerous  works  which  daily  issue  from  the  press,  there 
are  very  few  on  which  it  is  possible  to  express  unqualified  appror 
bation :  it  is  exceedingly  pleasing,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  bestow 
praise  on  a  book  fully,  heartily,  and  without  reserve.  Such  is  the 
case,  we  are  happy  to  say,  with  the  work  before  us.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  learned,  and  also  one  of  the  most  entertaining,  of  all  the  books 
which  have  been  published  on  this  or  on  many  other  subjects.  Cer- 
tainly the  title  of  the  book,  ^'  Dates,  Charters,  and  Customs,"  does  not 
present  a  very  attractive  aspect  to  the  general  reader ;  it  might  be 
supposed  to  be  essentially  dry,  repulsive,  and  unamusing.  The 
greater  then  the  merit  of  the  author  who,  out  of  a  subject  intrinsically 
duU,  has  so  fashioned  his  materials  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
amusing  as  well  as  most  instructive  works  that  a  lady  can  place  on 
her  drawing-room  table,  or  an  antiquarian  in  his  study.  It  is  a 
repertory  of  legends,  wild  tales,  and  mysterious  love-charms — telling 
how  to  recall  lovers  and  procure  husbands  —  information  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  generally  interesting ;  and  it  is  a  magazine  of  learned 
curiosities,  replete  with  old  missals  and  musty  parchments,  primeval 
kalendars,  and  ancient  chronicles.  The  books  have  an  air  of  '^  rubigo  " 
about  them,  like  old  medals.  Here  popular  superstitions  are  traced 
to  their  source,  and  their  record  turned  to  useful  purposes  in  develop- 
ing the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  reveaHng  the  secret  of  the 
parent  origin  of  different  and  distant  nations. 

The  laboriousness  of  the  author's  researches,  and  the  skill  and  judg- 
ment with  which  he  has  culled,  from  the  prodigious  folios  of  black- 
letter  which  remain  as  monuments  of  the  gigantic  achievements  of 
former  ages,  all  that  was  proper  for  his  purpose,  excites  our  admiration ; 
while  the  contemplation  of  the  mass  of  books  and  manuscripts  which 
the  anthor  must  have  devoured  is  positively  appalling.  No  one  but 
a  ^*  heUuo  Ubrorum  "  of  the  most  voracious  appetite,  which  is  freely 
translated  as  a  —  we  forget  the  precise  term,  but  it  is  something 
equivalent  with  "  a  terrible  fellow  for  books," — could  possibly  have 
dared,  much  less  executed,  the  Herculsean  task  of  wading  through  the 
enormous  quantity  of  print  and  manuscript,  to  the  fact  of  which  these 
volumes  bc^  testimony.  Nor  is  the  great  learning  possessed  by  the 
author  less  to  be  admired ;  for  the  reader  cannot  consult  this  work 
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without  feeling  that  the  writer  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  suhject, 
and  that  he  possesses  within  himself  stores  of  knowledge  by  which  he 
can  test  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  black-letter  histories,  and  by  the 
means  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  compare  and  expound  the  causes  of 
similar  religious  observance  co-existing  with  dissimilar  religious 
opinions,  and  of  showing  how  corresponding  superstitions  link  to- 
gether in  one  common  parentage  the  wide-scattered  descendants  of  a 
primeval  people. 

In  all  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  author  neither  assumes  nor 
seems  to  be  conscious  of  any  merit  attaching  personally  to  himself: 
he  speaks  of  his  book  only  as  a  '^  compilation ; "  and  seems  hardly  to 
be  aware  of  the  rarity  or  the  value  of  his  own  profound  erudition. 
He  says  in  his  preface :  — 

"  Of  a  work  which  is  chiefly  founded  on  information  derived  from  mana- 
script  or  printed  sources,  little  explanation  can  be  necessary.  The  original 
intention  was,  to  cast  into  the  form  of  a  Glossary  as  many  of  the  terms  now 
obsolete,  but  employed  in  mediseval  chronology,  as  could  be  obtained  by  a 
diligent  research,  and  to  assign  the  bearing  of  each,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  it  soon  becune 
obvious  that  the  utility  of  the  Glossary  would  be  considerably  enluged  hj 
determining  the  age  of  the  term  itself;  and  the  attempt  to  efiect  this  object 
with  exactitude  has  necessarily  introduced  a  midtitude  of  ecclesiastical  and 
legal  antiquities,  which  were  not  contemplated  in  the  first  design,  but  which 
are  indispensable  in  many  cases  to  confer  probability  on  explanations,  respect- 
ing whicn  there  may  be  conflicting  opinions.** 

After  enumerating  some  instances  of  the  utility  of  fixing  dates,  he 
says:  — 

'^  Innumerable  instances  resembling  the  preceding,  may  be  readily  collected 
from  the  Glossary,  in  which  it  has  been  a  principal  object,  to  assemble  in  an 
alphabetical  order  whatever  might  tend  to  elucidate  the  obscurities  of  tbc 
cluronology  of  the  middle  ages.  In  order  the  better  to  preserve  the  udlit/ 
of  this  department  of  the  work,  by  removing  from  it  every  thing  that  did 
not  immediately  belong  to  the  explanations,  it  became  necessary  either  to 
reject  many  curious  and  not  altogether  useless  facts,  or  to  emboay  them  in 
a  separate  department.    The  latter  course  has  been  pursued.** 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  author 
has  accomplished  his  design.  The  first  book  of  the  first  voluine  is 
devoted  to  a  disquisition  on  "  Charters  and  Dates."  It  b^ins  thus  :— 

"  Theoretical  writers  on  historical  composition  have  established  the  maxim, 
that  they  who  relate  the  events  of  ages  anterior  to  their  own,  deserve  credit 
so  far  only  as  they  acquaint  us  with  the  sources,  from  which  they  derive 
their  information.  These  historical  authorities  resolve  themselves  mto  two 
classes  of  corroborative  testimony, — public  acts  and  monuments,  and  private 
writers.  Among  the  former  are  medals,  inscriptions,  charters,  diplomas, 
statutes,  and,  in  short,  all  instruments  of  a  national  character ;  in  the  latter 
class  are  comprised  authors  of  histories,  chronicles,  annals,  memoirs,  and 
letters,  who  are  either  contemporary,  or  remote  from  the  events,  which  they 
relate,  and  whose  credibility  is  necessarily  proportionate  to  their  presence  or 
dis^ce.  Hence  the  verification  of  facts  requires  the  institution  of  a  com- 
parison between  the  record  and  the  monuments  of  the  age  described, 
between  the  narration  and  its  reasoning,  and  the  documents  on  which  the 
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assertioiu  and  mferences  depend.  He  that  would  Terifj  the  accounts  of  the 
historian,  or  that  would  compare  public  records  and  authors  of  the  same 
period  together,  will  often  find  himself  perplexed  by  the  irregularity  and 
obscurity  which  embarrass  the  chronology  of  the  middle  ages.  The  states- 
man, the  churchman,  and  the  historian,  in  speaking  of  the  same  time,  employ 
very  different  language ;  and,  indeed,  it  rarely  happens  that  two  contempo- 
rary writers  agree  in  adopting  the  same  chronological  terms.  K  the  indi- 
cations of  the  time  be  not  understood,  it  is  evident,  that  the  order  of  events 
will  be  liable  to  be  deranged,  that  anachronisms  will  arise,  that  things  will 
be  confounded  with  persons,  and  that  the  effect  will  often  be  mistaken  for 
the  cause,  the  cause  for  the  effect. 

**  Gibbon,  the  historian,  remarks  on  the  chronology  of  English  history,  that 
it  *  may  be  considered  as  a  neglected  department.'  * 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  relating  to  dates  is  certainly 
the  age  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  and  the  date  of  its  creation. 
It  may  be  said,  that  if  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  had  considered  it 
necessary  for  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  those  of  his  creatures 
whom  he  has  placed  on  this  ball  of  earth,  he  would  have  furnished 
them  with  the  means  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  origin  of  the  globe 
which  they  possess,  and  the  era  of  its  formation.  But  although 
there  are  many  who  maintain  the  opinion  that  such  inquiries  are 
vain,  useless,  and  impossible  for  the  limited  faculties  of  man  to 
compass,  the  question  is,  nevertheless,  one  that  interests,  and  which 
cannot  fail  always  to  interest,  the  human  race  in  a  powerful  degree. 
The  author  thus  speaks  of  it :  — 

^'  For  those  who  are  disinclined  to  enter  into  the  abstrusities  of  general 
chronology,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice,  that  the  age  of  the  world,  and  the 
number  of  years  which  have  elapsed  from  the  Creation  to  the  Nativity  of 
Christ,  are  mvolved  in  difficulties  from  which  they  appear  to  be  inextricable. 
On  the  latter  ouestion  alone  there  are  no  fewer  tiian  one  hundred  and  forty 
different  hypotneses,  fotmded,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Petavius,  upon 
mere  conjectures  and  not  upon  solid  argument.  Some  fix  the  epoch  of  the 
Nativity  in  the  year  of  the  world  3616,  while  others  go  back  to  the  year 
6484,  and  others  adopt  intermediate  years.  The  variations  in  the  principal 
copies  of  the  Old  Testament  have  occasioned  this  diversity  of  opinion.  The 
Hebrew  codex,  to  which  preference  is  generally  assigned,  fixes  the  deluge  in 
the  year  of  the  world  1656,  the  Samaritan  codex  in  1307,  and  the  Greek 
codex,  or  septua^t  version,  in  2262.  The  period  which  follows  the  deluge 
for  nine  generations,  the  number  computed  ^om  the  creation,  does  not  offer 
smaller  variations ;  the  Hebrew  codex  gives  262  years,  the  Samaritan  942, 
and  the  Septua^nt  1972.  The  sjstem  most  accredited  in  the  present  day, 
is  that  of  Archbishop  Usher,  which  is  founded  on  the  Hebrew  codex,  and 
fixing  the  epoch  of^  the  Nativity  in  the  year  of  the  world  4000.  After 
all,  Moses  himself,  the  inspired  historian  of*^  the  creation,  to  whose  authority 
it  is  futile  to  oppose  the  hap-hazard  conjectures  of  his  annotators,  makes  no 
attempt  to  ^ve  a  date ;  it  was  sufficient  for  him,  one  of  the  wisest  of  men, 
and  possessing  divine  information,  to  state  that  the  world  arose  in  the  begin-- 
ning  of  all  things,  and  that  beginning,  the  discoveries  of  modem  science  have 
placed  far  beyond  the  hypotheses  of  European  chronologists.** 

Passing  from  this  geological  question,  we  come  to  a  question  of  date 
in  respect  to  the  common  use  of  the  English  language,  which  is  not 
generally  known,  but  which  is  curious  :  — 

*^  Sir  John  Cavendish,  lord  chief  justice,  who  was  beheaded  in  5  Richard  11., 
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1382,  made  his  will  partly  in  Latin,  and  partly  in  iVendi,  aarigniog  aa  the 
reason  of  his  deviation  from  the  first  to  the  second,  that  the  Frendi  laoguge 
was  more  natural  to  himself  and  was  more  conmion,  and  better  known  than 
the  Latin ;  but  of  English  he  takes  no  notice.  The  Bolls  of  Parliament  do 
not  contain  more  than  three  or  four  entries  in  English  before  the  r^n  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  afler  whose  accession  the  use  of  the  language  became 
common  in  these  records ;  but  French  continued  to  be  the  language  of  the 
court  so  lately  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  from  an  epsgran  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  quot^  by  Daines  Barrington,  it  i^ypeara  to  have  been 
no  better  than  that  of  Stratford  le  Bow : 

*  Crescit  tamen,  sibique  nimirum  placet. 
Verbis  tribus  si  quid  loquatur  Gallice ; 
Aut  Galicis  si  quid  nequit  Tocabulis, 
Conatur  id,  licet  verbis  non  GalUcis, 
Canore  saltem  personare  Gallice*  ** 

In  book  the  third  and  onwards,  the  author  treats  of  the  subject  of 
"Popular  Customs  and  Superstitions  connected  with  Dates;"  which 
he  divides  into  four  parts,  relating  to  the  traditional  customs 
and  the  superstitious  observances  of  winter,  summer,  autunm,  and 
spring ;  and  in  collecting  the  accounts  of  customs  which  bear  upon 
the  subject  of  dates,  he  brings  forward  a  fimd  of  learning,  and  a 
multitude  of  legends  which  are  most  curious  and  entertaining.  Under 
the  head  of  Winter  he  narrates  :— 

'*  From  the  Regnum  PapUticum  of  Naogeorgus,  translated  by  Bamabe 
Grooge,  in  1570,  it  appears  that  the  peasant  girls  in  ancient  times,  attempted 
to  divine  the  name  of  their  future  husbands,  by  forcing  the  growth  of  onioos 
in  the  chimney  comer,  and  they  ascertained  the  temper  of  their  future 
spouse  from  the  straightness  or  crookedness  of  a  stick,  drawn  from  a  wood 
stack.  Amatory  divinations,  it  will  be  seen,  were  by  no  means  peculiar  in 
England  to  the  season  of  Advent.  In  Germany,  it  is  commonly  beliered 
that  on  St.  Andrew's  night  and  the  nights  of  St.  Thomas,  Christmas,  and 
New  Year,  a  eirl  has  the  power  of  inviting  and  seeing  her  f^itnre  lover.  A 
table  is  to  be  laid  for  two  persons,  taking  care,  however,  that  there  are  no 
forks  on  it.  Whatever  the  lover  leaves  behind  him  at  his  departure  must 
be  carefully  preserved ;  he  then  returns  to  her  who  has  it,  and  loves  her 
passionately.  It  must,  however,  be  carefully  kept  from  his  sight,  because  he 
would  otherwise  remember  the  torture  of  supernuman  power,  which  he  that 
night  endured,  and  this  would  lead  to  fatal  consequences.  A  fair  maiden,  in 
Austria,  once  sought  at  midnight,  afler  performing  the  necessary  ceremonies, 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  her  future  lover ;  whereupon  a  shoemaker  i^peared, 
having  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  which  he  threw  at  her,  and  then  disi^peared. 
She  picked  up  the  dagger  and  concealed  it  in  a  trunk.  It  was  not  loi^ 
afterwards  before  the  shoemaker  visited,  courted,  and  married  her.  Some 
years  after  their  marriage,  she  chanced  to  go  one  Sunday,  about  the  hour  of 
vespers,  to  the  tnuik,  m  search  of  someuiing  which  uie  reauired  for  her 
wonc  on  the  following  day.  As  she  opened  her  trunk,  her  husband  came  to 
her,  and  would  insist  on  looking  into  it ;  she  kept  him  off|  until  at  last  he 
pushed  her  away  with  great  vioknce,  looked  into  her  trunk,  and  there  saw 
his  dagger.  He  immediately  seized  it,  and  demanded  of  her  how  she  had 
obtained  it,  because  he  had  lost  it  at  a  very  particular  time.  In  her  fear 
and  alarm,  she  had  not  the  power  to  invent  anv  excuse,  so  declared  the 
truth,  that  it  was  the  same  dagger  which  he  had  left  behind  him  on  the  night 
when  she  had  obliged  him  to  appear  to  her.  Her  husband  hereupon  crew 
enraged^  and  said,  with  a  terrible  oath, — *  Twas  you  then  that  cansea  me 
that  night  of  dreadful  misery !  *  and  with  that  he  thrust  the  dagger  into  her 
heart" 
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We  do  not  observe  any  explanation  of  the  popular  superstition  re- 
lating to  a  personage  whose  interference  with  human  affairs  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  more  officious  than  agreeable,  and  who,  under 
the  appellation  of  ^'  Old  Nick,"  has  attained  an  unenviable  celebrity ; 
but  on  the  subject  of  St  Nicholas,  there  is  the  following  record :  — 

*^  The  festival  of  St.  Nicholas  is  observed  on  the  6th  of  December,  and  is 
marked  by  several  peculiarities  which  connect  the  saint  with  the  marine 
deities  of  Scandinavia,  Greece,  and  Rome.  He  is  said  by  Moreri  to  have 
l)een  bishop  of  Myra,  in  the  4th  century,  and  he  was  accounted  a  saint  of 
the  highest  virtue,  even  in  his  earliest  mfancy.  This  saint  has  ever  been 
considered  the  patron  of  scholars  and  of  youth,  of  which  the  reason  has  been 
asHigned  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cole,  from  a  liie  of  St.  Nicholas,  drd  edition  4to., 
1645.  '  An  Asiatic  gentleman,  sending  his  two  sons  to  Athens  for  educa- 
tion, ordered  them  to  wait  on  the  bishop  for  his  benediction.  On  arriving 
at  Mjra  with  their  baggage,  they  took  up  their  lodgings  at  an  inn,  proposing 
to  defer  their  visit  till  the  morrow ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  innkeeper  to 
secure  their  effects  to  himself,  killed  the  young  gentlemen,  cut  them  into 
pieces,  salted  them,  and  intended  to  sell  them  for  pickled  pork.  St.  Nicholas 
being  favoured  with  a  sight  of  these  proceedings  in  a  vision,  went  to  the  inn, 
and  reproached  the  landlord  with  the  crime,  who,  immediately  confessing  it, 
entreated  the  saint  to  pray  to  heaven  for  his  i)ardon.  The  bishop,  moved 
bv  his  confession  and  contrition,  besought  forgiveness  for  him,  and  suppli- 
cated restoration  of  life  to  the  children.  Scarcely  had  he  finished,  when  the 
pieces  re-united,  and  the  resuscitated  youths  threw  themselves  from  the 
brine  tub  at  th«  feet  of  the  bishop :  he  raised  them  up,  blessed  them,  and 
sent  them  to  Athens,  with  great  joy,  to  prosecute  their  studies.* " 

The  Greek  sailors  of  modem  times,  he  informs  us,  since  the  ab- 
dication or  deposition  of  their  old  friend  Neptune  —  the  same  who 
is  represented  on  the  top  of  Buckingham  Palace,  with  a  potato-fork 
in  his  hand  ready  to  stick  into  the  adjacent  plum  pudding,  an 
allegorical  representation  perfectly  English  — have  adopted  Saint 
Nicholas  in  his  place :  — 

"  The  modem  mariners  of  Greece  substitute  St.  Nicholas  for  Neptune ;  and 
an  interesting  historical  anecdote  is  connected  with  the  subject.  The  name 
of  Kanaris,  the  Greek  naval  hero,  was  almost  unknown  among  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  until  he  signalised  himself  in  January,  1828,  by  setting  fire  to 
the  Turkish  admiral^s  uiip,  which  had  a  crew  of  2200  men  on  board  at  the 
time,  in  the  roads  of  Chios.  His  own  men,  upon  descrying  the  great  Turkish 
fleet  in  that  road  sted,  attempted  to  compel  nim  to  sheer  off.  *•  If  ye  have 
coward  souls,*  exclaimed  their  gallant  commander,  *  throw  yourselves  into 
the  sea,  and  shelter  yourselves  behind  yon  rocks.  I  shall  remain  on  board 
and  die  without  you.*  These  words  recalled  their  sinking  courage,  and 
they  swore  to  live  or  die  with  him.  It  happened  to  be  the  month  of 
Ramazan,  when  the  faithful,  after  keeping  their  mouths  closed  from  sim-rise 
to  sun-set,  retaliate  for  the  penance  by  passinjj  the  night  in  all  kinds  of 
merriment  and  debauchery.  The  night  in  question  had,  therefore,  collected 
a  host  of  Turkish  officers  of  considerable  rank  on  board  the  admiral*s  ship, 
as  visiters.  It  was  pitch  dark  when  Kanaris  made  his  fire-ship  fast  to  the 
vessel,  set  fire  to  her,  and  jumped  into  his  launch ;  the  flames  spread  rapidly, 
and  Kanaris,  who  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  enemy,  called  out  to 
them,  *•  Hollo  there  I  how  do  you  relish  the  Ramazan  illiunination  ?  *  Then 
laying  his  best  hands  to  the  oar,  he  beheld  the  Turkish  admiral*s  ship,  with 
the  Kfq>udan  Pasha  and  every  soul  on  board,  blown  into  the  air.  Kanaris, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  as  his  messmate,  as  a  resource 
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for  ridding  himself  of  life,  rather  than  fall  into  his  adTersaries*  dutches  in 
the  event  of  their  giving  him  chase ;  but  thej  were  in  no  mood  for  the 
experiment,  and  he  was  consequently  enabled  to  gain  the  harbour  of  Ipsara 
the  next  morning,  where  his  fellow-countrymen  welcomed  him  with  loud 
acclaims  and  discharges  of  musquetry  and  cannon.  As  soon  as  he  got  on 
shore,  he  made  his  way  to  St.  Nicholases  church,  where  he  return^  tbe 
saint  fervent  thanks^vings  for  the  succour  he  had  vouchsafed  him,  and  pre- 
sented, a  votive  offermg  of  two  wax  tapers  at  his  shrine.** 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  "  Christmas  Boxes,"  wbicb  the  French 
gentleman,  with  the  usuiJ  knowledge  displayed  by  his  countrymen  in 
respect  to  English  manners  and  customs,  described  as  a  national 
boxing  day,  when  all  tbe  people  box  one  another  in  one  grand  and 
universal  fight  with  fists,  tbe  author,  after  some  incidental  remarks 
in  respect  to  its  having  fallen,  in  these  latter  days,  mucb  into  disuse— 
a  departure  from  ancient  customs  more  deplored  by  the  receivers 
than  the  bestowers  of  tbe  gifls  in  question, — narrates  that  the  origin 
of  the  name  is  ascribed  to  the  following  custom :  — 

'^  Whenever  a  ship  sailed  from  any  of  those  parts,  where  the  rdigioiis 
were  under  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  certain  saint  was  alwajs 
named,  tmto  whose  protection  its  safety  was  committed,  and  in  that  ship 
there  was  a  box,  and  into  that  box  every  poor  person  put  something  in  order 
to  induce  the  priests  to  pray  to  that  samt  for  the  safe  return  of  the  vessel ; 
which  box  was  locked  up  by  the  priests,  who  said  that  the  money  should  not 
be  t^ken  out  unldl  the  vessel  came  back.  Another  and  more  probable  ex- 
planation is  given  by  a  well  informed  anonymous  writer.  *  Christmas  Boxes,* 
ne  says,  *mav  be  assimilated  to,  and  probably  originated  from  the  Roman 
Paganalia,  wnich  were  instituted,  accormng  to  Dionysius,  by  Servius  TulHos, 
and  celebrated  in  honour  of  Ceres  at  the  beginning  of  the  jeaor.  An  altar 
was  erected  in  every  village,  where  persons  gave  money.  The  ^prentices* 
boxes  were  formerly  made  of  pottery ;  and  Aubrey  mentions  a  pot,  in  which 
Roman  denarii  were  found  resembling  in  appearance  an  apprentice*s  earthen 
Christmas  Box.  Count  Caylus  gives  two  of  these  Paganalian  boxes ;  one 
exhibiting  Ceres  seated  between  two  figures  standing ;  the  other  with  a  head 
of  Hercuks.  The  Heathen  plan  was  commuted  in  the  Middle  Age  to  col- 
lections for  masses,  in  order  to  absolve  the  debaucheries  of  the  season,  which 
the  servants  were  unable  to  pay.  In  like  manner,  the  grooms  of  the  earl  of 
I^orthumberland*s  chamber  had  a  Christmas  box,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the 
earl  deposited  in  it  XXs.** 

The  story  of  the  "  Were  Wolves"  in  Grermany  is  thus  alladed  to : 
we  must  refer  tbe  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  the  explanation  of 
the  superstition,  which  involves  mucb  research,  and  which  will  amply 
repay  perusal :  — 

"  The  ancient  superstition  respecting  Were»u>olvetj  the  mutation  of  men 
into  wolves  at  this  season,  is  much  too  remarkable  to  be  admitted.  Olaos 
Magnus,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  and  metropolitan  of  Sweden,  relates  in  his 
History  of  the  Gotns,  that  at  the  festival  of  Christmas  in  the  cold  northern 
parts,  there  is  a  strange  conversion  of  men  into  beasts ;  and  that  at  a  place 
previously  fixed  among  themselves,  there  is  a  gathering  of  a  huge  multitude 
of  wolves  which  have  been  changed  firom  men,  and  which,  during  that  night 
rage  with  such  fierceness  against  mankind  and  other  creatures  not  fierce  by 
nature,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  sufier  more  hurt  from  them,  than 
they  ever  do  from  natural  wolves ;  for  these  human  wolves  attack  houses, 
break  down  the  doors  in  order  that  they  naay  destroy  the  inmates,  and 
descend  into  the  celhrs,  where  they  drink  out  whole  tuns  of  beer  or  mead. 
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leaving  the  empty  vesseb  heaped  one  upon  another.  If  anj  man  afterwards 
comes  to  the  place  where  they  have  met,  and  his  cart  overturn,  or  he  fall 
down  in  the  snow,  it  is  believed  that  he  will  die  that  year.  The  author  relates, 
that  there  is  standing  a  wall  of  a  certain  castle  that  was  destroyed,  to  which, 
at  an  appointed  time,  these  unnatural  wolves  come  and  endeavour  to  leap 
over  it ;  and  that  those  wolves  which  cannot  leap  over  the  wall  from  fatness 
or  otherwise,  ai'e  whipped  by  their  leaders :  and,  moreover,  it  is  believed 
that  among  them  are  the  great  men  and  chief  nobility  of  the  land.  This 
change  of  a  natural  man  into  a  brute  is  effected  by  muttering  certain  words 
and  drinking  a  cup  of  ale  to  a  man-wolf,  which,  if  he  accept  the  same, 
renders  the  man-natural  wortiiy  of  admission  into  the  society  or  men-wolves. 
He  may  then  change  himself  into  the  form  of  a  wolf,  by  going  into  a  secret 
cellar,  or  private  wood ;  and  may  put  off  his  wolfs  form  and  resume  his  own 
at  pleasure. 

*^  The  following  instances,  or  anecdotes,  are  related  in  confirmation  of  this 
statement :  —  A  certain  nobleman,  while  on  a  journey  through  the  woods, 
was  benighted  and  hungry ;  and  it  so  fell  out  that  amons  his  servants  were 
some  who  had  this  faculty  of  becoming  wolves ;  one  of  tnese  proposed  that 
the  rest  should  be  quiet  while  he  wiUidrew,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
surprised  to  timiult  by  anything  they  saw  in  his  absence ;  and,  so  saying,  he 
went  into  a  thick  wood,  and  there  privily  transformed  himself,  and  came  out 
as  a  wolf,  and  fell  fiercely  on  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  caiight  one  of  them  and 
brought  it  to  his  companions,  who,  knowing  the  bringer  thereof,  received  it 
gratefully,  and  he  returned  into  the  wood  as  a  wolf  would,  and  came  back 
again  in  his  shape  as  the  nobleman^s  servant. 

^*  Not  many  years  since  it  happened  in  Livonia,  that  a  nobleman*s  wife  dis- 
puted with  one  of  her  servants,  whether  men  could  turn  themselves  into 
wolves,  and  the  lady  said  they  could  not ;  but  the  servant  said,  with  her 
permission,  he  would  presently  show  her  an  example  of  that  business :  and 
forthwith  he  went  alone  into  the  cellar,  and  presently  afVer  came  forth  in  the 
form  of  a  wolf;  and  the  dogs  hunted  him  through  the  fields  into  a  wood, 
where  he  defended  himself  stoutly,  but  they  bit  out  one  of  his  eyes,  and  the 
next  day  he  came  with  only  one  eye  to  his  lady. 

"  Lastly,  lie  says,  that  it  is  yet  fresh  in  memory  that  the  duke  of  Prussia, 
though  he  paid  attention  to  stories  of  this  kind,  required  a  person  who  was 
reputed  to  oe  skilled  in  this  sorcery  to  give  a  proof  of  hb  art.  The  man 
accordingly  transformed  himself  into  a  wolf;  the  duke  was  satisfied,  and 
caused  the  unlucky  experimentalist  to  be  burned  for  idolatry.** 

Passing  over  much  interesting  matter  on  various  topics,  we  are 
gratified  by  lighting  on  a  passage  relating  to  certain  green  things 
known  by  the  name  of  leeks,  which  are  mysteriously  worn  by  those 
who  are  not  ashamed  of  being  Welshmen,  on  a  particular  day  of  the 
year.  It  must  be  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  readers  that  when 
they  have  asked  the  question  in  their  youth,  "  Why  do  those  people 
were  leeks  in  their  hats  on  the  first  of  March?  "  the  answer  has  in- 
variably been  "  because  it  is  St.  David's  day."  But  why  do  Welsh- 
men wear  leeks  in  their  hats  on  St.  David's  day  ?  that  is  the  question. 
In  elucidation  of  that  abstruse  and  extremely  interesting  point,  the 
author  furnishes  the  following  information  :  — 

**  The  first  of  March  among  the  Romans,  was  called  KalefuUe  Feminea^ 
from  a  custom  of  making  presents  to  women  on  this  day,  mentioned  by 
Juvenal.  In  the  Christian  world,  it  is  St,  Davids  Day,  and  is  annually 
observed  in  London  by  the  charitable  society  of  Ancient  Britons,  who  were 
established  in  1714,  in  behalf  of  the  Welsh  Charity  School,  in  Gray's-Inn- 
road.    On  this  occasion  each  man  wears  an  artificial  leek  in  his  hat.    In  the 
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fifleenth  century,  the  celebration  of  St.  David's  Day  was  honoured  with  the 
patronage  of  royalty,  and  numerous  entries  of  payments,  such  as  the  follow- 
mg,  are  recorded  m  the  *  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  the  Seventh,' 
a  monarch  whose  liberality  is  not  proverbial :  — 

«  Mar.  ],  (1492).      Walshemen  on  Saint  David  Day,  £2.* 

«  Mar.  6,  CH94).     To  the  Walshemen  toirardes  their  feste,  dCS.' 

"  The  origin  of  the  custom  of  wearing  the  leek  on  this  day  has  been  referred 
to  St.  David  himself,  who  was  bishop  of  Meney  between  519  and  544.  Under 
his  military  conduct,  the  Welsh  are  said  to  have  obtained  a  memorable 
victory  over  the  Saxons,  and  the  use  of  the  leek,  on  that  occasion,  produced 
the  annual  custom  of  wearing  it  in  the  hat,  according  to  the  lines,  quoted  bj 
Dr.  Forster :  — 

*  In  Cambria,  'tis  said,  tradition's  tale 
Recounting  tells  how  famed  Menevia's  priest 
Marshalled  his  Britons,  and  the  Saxon  host 
Discomfited,  how  the  g^reen  leek  the  bands 
Distinguished,  since  by  Britons  yearly  worn, 
Commemorates  their  tutelary  saint.* 

*^  Another  poet,  Dr.  Southey,  receives  the  victory  thus  achieved  as  an  in- 
dubitable fact,  but  converts  the  leek  into  St.  David  s  crest :  — 

*  And  if  that  in  thy  veins 

Flow  the  pure  blood  of  Britain,  sure  that  blood 
Hath  flow'd  with  quicker  impulse  at  the  tale 
Of  David's  deeds,  when  thro'  the  press  of  war 
His  gallant  comrades  followed  his  green  crest 
To  conquest.' 

*'  One  thing  is  certain,  which  is,  that  the  custom  is  as  old  aa  the  time  of 
Shakspeare,  whose  Captain  Fluellen  gives  an  account  of  it  fully  as  satis- 
factory as  the  preceding :  — 

*  If  your  majesties  is  remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen  did  goot  aerrice  id  a 
garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps ;  which  your 
mi^esty  knows  is  an  honorable  padge  of  service ;  and,  I  believe,  your  majesty  taka 
no  scorn  to  wear  the  leek  upon  St.  Tavy's  Day.' 


'*  Dr.  Owen  Pughe,  the  British  lexicographer,  differing  from  his  martial 


Another  interesting  question  is  the  reason  for  eating  hot-cross  buns. 
Most  people  eat  them  because  they  like  them,  but  that  is  a  vulgar 
reason.  We  think,  therefore,  we  cannot  do  a  more  acceptable  service 
to  the  present  generation  than  by  affording  the  utmost  publicity  to 
the  religious  and  moral  motive  explained  by  the  author  for  eating  hot- 
cross  buns  — that  is  to  say,  when  they  are  good.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
by  the  way,  that  the  author  does  not  lay  much  stress  on  their  being  hot 
only  that  they  shall  be  duly  stamped  ;  and  it  may  be  useful  to  add,  to 
prevent  immorality  and  indigestion,  that  the  orthodox  time  to  eat  them 
is  at  breakfast ;  and  that  in  respect  to  the  number  to  be  eaten,  that 
the  rich  may  eat  as  many  as  may  be  agreeable,  and  the  poor  as  many 
as  they  can  get.     But  to  return  to  our  author's  text :  — 

"  The  term  Oood  Friday,  is  erroneously  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  English 
church ;  but  it  is  certainly  an  adoption  of  the  old  German  Ovte  Frej^og, 
which  may  have  been  a  corruption  of  OotteM  Freyiag,  God*8  Friday,  » 
called  on  Uie  same  principle  that  Easter  Day  in  England  was,  at  no  very 
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remote  period,  denominated  God's  Day.  In  a  manuscript  homiJT,  entitled 
*  Exortacio  in  die  Pasche,*  written  about  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  we  are 
told  that  the  Paschal  Day  *  in  some  place  is  callede  Esterne  Day,  and  in 
sum  place  Groddes  Day.*  Another  MS.  quoted  by  Strutt,  says  it  is  called 
Gooa  Friday,  because  on  this  day  good  men  were  reconciled  to  God.  The 
length  of  the  services  in  ancient  times  on  this  day,  occasioned  it  to  be  called 
Lon^  Friday,  the  Laos  Fjiisbxs  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  which  they  probably 
received  from  the  Danes,  by  whom  at  the  present  time,  the  day  is  denonu- 
nated  Lctngfrtday, 

**"  A  custom  of  worshipping  the  cross  on  this  day  anciently  prevailed  in 
England  and  France,  whence  Good  Friday  was  called  in  Latin,  veneris  Dies 
Adoraitts,  and  in  French,  Vendredi  Adari,  corrupted  into  Verdi  Aare,  and 
Verdi  Ore.  In  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  raris,  in  1423,  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  English,  the  Duke  of  Bethfort  (Bedford)  states  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  the  king  his  nephew,  and  representing  his  person, 
he  will;  on  ^le  Vendredi  Aorni^  exhibit  the  true  cross  to  the  people, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  kings  of  France  on  this  day.  Dr.  Percy,  in 
his  notes  to  the  Northumberland  Household  Book,  observes  that  in  1536, 
when  the  Ck>nvocation  under  Henry  the  Eighth  abolished  some  of  the  old 
superstitious  practices,  the  custom  of  saluting  the  cross  on  Good  Friday  was 
ordered  to  be  retained,  as  laudable  and  edifying.** 

Speaking  of  the  name  of  Easter,  the  author  says :  — 

^  The  name  of  Easter  is  clearly  traced  to  that  of  JEostre,  a  goddess  to 
whom  the  Saxons  and  other  northern  nations  sacrificed  in  the  month  of 
April,  in  which  the  paschal  festival  usually  falls.  The  season  has  always 
been  signalised  by  festivity  among  the  Persians,  Egyptians,  Scandinavians, 
and  other  ancientpeople,  who  at  this  period  celebrated  the  entrance  of  the 
sun  into  Aries.  The  Egyptians,  observing  this  planet  apparently  removing 
from  their  dimate,  began,  it  is  said,  to  fear  that  a  day  would  arrive  when  it 
would  entirely  forsake  them,  and  in  consequence,  they  every  year  celebrated 
with  rejoicing,  the  period  when  they  observed  its  re-ascension." 

As  there  are  few  people  who  have  not  been  made  April  fools  in 
their  time,  it  may  be  pleasing  to  them  to  know  how  the  custom 
originated. 

Like  falling  in  love,  it  is  a  fate  that  at  some  time  must  befal  every 
one.  A  French  distich,  put  over  a  statue  of  Cupid,  is  not  less  applica- 
ble to  the  first  of  April :  — 

Qui  que  tu  sois  —  voici  ton  maitre  :  — 
Qui  est  —  qui  fut  —  ou  qui  doit  Stre.  — 

This  being  the  case,  when  any  one  is  made  an  April  fool  for  the 
future,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  him  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
high  authority  on  which  it  is  done.  The  extract  is  rather  long,  but 
it  concerns  so  many  people  that  we  insert  it  entire  for  their  con- 
solation :  — 

'^  The  custom  of  sending  people  on  a  fool's  errand  on  the  1st  of  April,  or 
All  FoM  jDfly,  is  eeneral  and  ancient.  In  Germany  the  phrase  '  Einen 
nach  dem  April  schicxen  *  is  equivalent  to  *  making  him  an  April  Fool.*  The 
French  Poisson  dAvrU  is  applied  equally  to  the  person  and  to  the  trick 
played.  Napoleon,  marrying  the  archduchess  of  Austria  ou  the  1st  of 
April,  1810,  was  called  by  the  Parisians,  *  Un  poisson  d*AvriI,*  an  April  Fool. 
At  Paris  on  April  1,  1817,  a  lady  pocketted  a  watch  in  a  friend's  house,  and 
when  charged  with  the  fact  beiore  the  correctional  police,  she  said  that  it 
was  *'  Un  poisson  d*  Avril,*  an  April  Joke.    On  denying  that  a  watch  was  in 
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her  possession,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  her  apartments  who  found  it  on  th« 
chimney  piece,  upon  which  the  lady  said  that  she  had  made  the  messenger, 

*  Un  poisson  d*Avril.' 

"  In  the  northern  counties,  and  in  Scotland,  they  have  their  Oov^  who 
are  said  to  have  been  sent  on  a  GowKs  Errand,  Oavch  (whence  joeiu)  in 
the  Teutonic  (German  Gecke,  and  Gauckehu^  to  juggle ;  Swedbh  Gael) 
signifies  a  fool,  and  thus  we  have  the  word  Gowk  ;  and  a  foolish  character  in 
SmoUet's  Roderick  liandom  is  called  Squire  Gawky,  In  Lancashire  Gaxhf 
is  corrupted  into  Gawby  of  the  same  signification.  Dr.  Jamieson  thinks  that 
the  expression,  a  Gawk's  Errand,  although  equivalent  to  a  fool's  errand,  does 
not  originate  immediately  from  Gowk,  a  foolish  person,  but  from  the  cuckoo, 
which  in  Scotland  bears  that  name.  ^  Young  people,  attracted  bjr  the  sin- 
gular cry  of  the  cuckoo,  being  anxious  to  see  it,  are  often  very  assiduous  to 
obtain  their  gratification.  But  as  the  bird  changes  its  place  so  secretly  and 
suddenly,  when  they  think  they  are  just  within  reach  of  it,  they  hear  it  cry 
at  a  considerable  distance.  Thus  thev  run  from  place  to  place,  still  finding 
themselves  as  far  removed  from  their  object  as  ever.  Hence  the  phrase, 
Hunt  the  Gowk  may  have  come  to  be  used  for  any  fruitless  attempt,  and 
particularly  for  those  vain  errands,  on  which  persons  are  sent  on  the  first  oi 
April; 

**  The  Romans  had  a  Festum  StuUorum  on  the  17th  of  February,  but  firom 
the  description  of  it  by  Plutarch,  it  bore  no  afiinity  to  any  of  our  periodical 
customs.  Those  who  had  omitted  the  celebration  of  the  FomaeaUa  at  the 
proper  time  and  in  their  own  tribes,  were  allowed  to  celebrate  it  on  this  day, 
and  hence  it  was  called  the  Feast  of  Fools. 

^^  The  custom  of  making  April  fools,  however,  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  a  high 
and  general  pagan  festival,  at  which  the  most  unbounded  hilarity  prevailed; 
and,  like  many  other  periodical  observances,  seems  to  have  had  an  Oriental 
parentage.  Colonel  Pearce  has  proved  that  it  is  an  immemorial  custom 
among  tne  Hindoos,  at  their  Hmi  Festival,  when  mirth  and  festivity  pre- 
vailed  over  every  class,  to  send  people  on  errands  and  expeditions  that  are 
to  end  in  disappointment,  and  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  messenger. 

*  Both  hicrh  and  low  join  in  it ; '  and  the  late  Suraja  Dowlah,  I  am  told,  was 
very  fond  of  making  Hull  fools,  though  he  was  a  mussulman  of  the  highest 
rank.  They  carry  the  joke  here  so  &  as  to  send  letters  making  appoint- 
ments in  the  name  of  persons,  who,  it  is  known,  must  be  absent  from  their 
house  at  the  time  fixed  upon ;  and  the  lau^h  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
trouble  given.'  The  last  day  of  the  Huli,  March  31,  is  the  general  holiday. 
This  festival  is  held  in  honor  of  the  new  year ;  and  as  the  year  formerly 
began  in  Britain  about  the  same  time,  Maurice,  in  his  Indian  Antiquities, 
that  the  diversions  of  the  first  of  April,  both  in  Britain  and  India,  had  a 
common  origin  in  the  ancient  celebration  of  the  return  of  the  vernal  equinox 
with  festal  rites.  For  the  same  reason,  the  remark  is  applicable  to  every 
country  in  which  this  fool-making  custom  is  found." 

The  mention  of  a  superstition  prevalent  in  the  north  of  Scothuid 
gives  occasion  for  referring  to  a  remarkable  tradition  among  the 
natives  of  Hudson's  Bay :  — 

**  To  make  their  cows  luck,,  or  prosper,  it  is  believed  to  be  only  neeessarr 
to  milk  a  little  out  of  each  teat  on  tne  ground,  but  that  the  reverse  will  li« 
the  case  if  the  ceremony  be  neglected.  This  is  evidently  a  Pagan  rite,  being 
a  libation  to  the  old  Gothic  or  German  deity,  Hertka,  Uie  Earth — or  to  the 
fairies.  A  similar  superstition  prevails  in  the  north  of  Scotland  with  respect 
to  the  PankaUy  a  broth  made  of  coleworts.  Of  old,  in  preparing  this,  the 
meal  which  rose  as  the  scum  of  the  pot  was  not  put  into  any  cush,  but  throirn 
among  the  ashes,  from  the  notion  that  it  went  to  the  use  of  the  fairies,  who 
were  supposed  to  feed  upon  it    This  ceremony  resembles  one  among  the 
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ancient  Romans,  who,  in  order  to  consecrate  any  kind  of  food,  generally 
threw  a  part  of  it  into  the  fire  as  an  offering  to  the  Lares^  or  household  gods, 
who,  from  the  patella,  or  sacrificing  dish  sometimes  used  on  these  occasions, 
were  called  Dii  PateUariu  A  good  citizen,  say  both  Livy  and  Varro, 
ought  to  obey,  revere  the  Gods,  and  '  in  patellam  dare  tmcpov  r^xnf,'  [offer 
them  a  piece  of  his  meat  upon  the  patella.]  It  is  not  a  little  singular  to  find  a 
similar  custom  prevalent  among  the  savage  nations  of  Hudson *s  Bay.  Mr. 
Kobson  says  that  those  savages  have  an  imperfect  tradition,  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  formerly  drowned  in  an  inundation,  with  the 
exception  of  eight  persons  (the  number  of  the  Cabiric  deities),  who  pre- 
served themselves  in  a  canoe.  They  hold  in  dread  a  malevolent  being,  whom 
they  endeavour  to  propitiate,  by  casting  into  the  fire  a  piece  of  meat  before 
they  commence  their  meals.  The  rite  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  poured 
pure  water  upon  the  ground,  in  one  respect  more  nearly  resembled  the 
Scottish  libation  noticed  here,  and  that  practised  in  the  Beltein/* 

We  are  obliged  to  omit,  for  want  of  space,  allusion  to  much  curious 
matter  in  this  part  of  the  volume  ;  but  we  cannot  refuse  insertion  to 
a  short  anecdote  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  about  a  hundred 
pages  beyond  our  last  extract :  — 

"  In  many  places,  St.  Crispin's  Day  (Oct.  25)  is  a  great  holiday  among 
the  shoemakers,  and  the  origin  of  it  is  thus  assigned :  Two  brothers,  Crispin 
and  Crispinianus,  who  were  born  at  Rome,  travelled  to  Soissons,  in  France, 
about  the  year  303,  in  order  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion.  Being, 
however,  desirous  of  rendering  themselves  independent-,  they  gained  a  sub- 
sistence by  making  shoes.  The  governor  of  the  town  having  discovered  that 
they  privately  maintained  the  Christian  faith,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
proselytes  of  the  inhabitants,  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded  about  the  year 
308.  From  this  time,  the  shoemakers  have  chosen  them  for  their  tutelary 
saints. 

"  With  reference  to  this  day,  Dr.  Forster  has  introduced  the  following 
anecdote  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  This  sovereign,  in  his  intervals  of  relaxation, 
used  to  retire  to  Brussels ;  and,  being  desirous  of  knowing  the  sentiments  of 
his  meanest  subjects  concerning  himself  and  his  administration,  he  frequently 
went  disguised,  and  mixed  himself  in  such  companies  and  conversation  as  he 
thought  proper.  One  night,  his  boot  requiring  mending,  he  was  directed  to 
a  cobbler.  Unfortunately,  it  chanced  to  oe  St.  Crispin*s  holiday,  and  instead 
of  finding  the  cobbler  inclined  for  work,  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  jollity 
among  his  acquaintance.  The  emperor  communicated  his  wishes,  and  offered 
him  a  handsome  gratuity.  *  What,  friend  !  (says  the  cobbler)  do  you  know 
no  better  than  to  ask  one  of  our  craft  to  work  on  St.  Crispin's  Day  ?  Were 
it  Charles  himself  I  would  not  do  a  stitch  for  him  now ;  but  if  vou  will 
come  in  and  drink  St.  Crispin,  do  and  welcome — we  are  as  merry  as  the 
emperor  can  be.*  The  sovereign  accepted  the  ofier,  and,  as  a  return  for  his 
hospitality,  gave  the  cobblers  a  coat  of  arms — a  boot,  surmounted  by  an 
imperial  crown.  In  Flanders,  a  chanel  is  still  to  be  seen  adorned  with  the 
boot  and  imperial  crown ;  and,  in  all  processions,  the  company  of  cobblers 
takes  prececience  of  that  of  shoemakers." 

We  conclnde  our  extracts  from  the  first  volume  with  the  following 
well-written  observations  of  the  author  :  — 

**  We  have  now  accompanied  the  sun  in  his  passage  over  the  circle  of  the 
year,  and  cannot  but  be  struck  by  one  prominent  feature,  which  is,  the  inti- 
mate connexion  between  the  customs  ot  nations  remote  from  each  other,  and 
indicative  of  their  common  origin.  A  writer  in  the  American  Quarterly 
Keview  has  the  following  just  and  apposite  refiections :  —  *  In  tracing  nations 
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to  their  particular  sources  (he  sajs),  the  chief  reliance  has  generallj  been 
placed  upon  etymology ;  but  a  close  investigation  of  customs  b  of  no  less 
importance :  in  every  such  historical  investigation  they  ought  to  go  hand 
in  nand.  We  have  seen  that  most  of  our  rites  and  superstitions  are  of 
Gothic  origin ;  whilst  others  are  as  clearly  Druidical,  or  Celtic ;  and  both 
resemble  those  of  the  East,  and  especially  of  Persia.  This  is  readily  ac- 
counted for.  Both  Celts  and  Goths  were  originally  Oriental.  The  Celts 
having  emigrated  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  Goths,  had  probably 
fewer  ceremonies ;  hence  the  paucity  amongst  us  of  Celtic  superstitions. 

"  The  religion  of  the  Nomadic  Goths  was  also,  at  first,  we  have  but  little 
doubt,  comparatively  simple  :  the  great  change  in  that  of  the  Scandinavians 
being  wrought  by  the  arrival  of  Odin,  who  introduced  amongst  them  the 
splendid  mythology  of  the  East,  and  subsequently  received  his  own  ^k>- 
theosis.  Other  observances  have  reached  us  through  a  Grecian  or  Roman 
channel,  but  these,  again,  bear  striking  evidence  of  an  Oriental  origin.  The 
mythology  of  Greece  is  unquestionably  Oriental ;  and  the  Romans  derived 
theirs  from  the  Greeks.  Hence  many  of  our  superstitions,  nursery  tales 
&c.  may  have  descended  to  us  by  various  streams  —  originally  along  with 
our  Celtic  or  Gothic  ancestry,  and  subsequently  by  the  route  of  more 
modem  conquest  —  most  unequivocally  exhibiting,  however,  the  like  Ori- 
ental parentage. 

*^  Lastly,  the  wide  extent  of  superstition  amongst  us  —  siwerstition,  too, 
in  many  cases,  of  the  most  idolatrous  character,  anords  a  humiliating  subject 
of  reflection ;  and  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  tyrannical  influence  of  custom 
on  the  mind,  that  many,  who  have  no  faith  in  these  observances,  could  not 
feel  comfortable  were  they  to  neglect  them.  We  recollect  a  naval  officer, 
high  in  rank,  smiling  at  the  superstitions  of  the  profession,  and  especiaUy  at 
the  almost  universal  belief,  that  whistling  on  deck  is  capable  of  raising  the 
wind,  yet  declaring,  in  the  same  breath,  that  he  should  not  feel  at  ease  were 
any  one  on  deck  to  whistle  in  tempestuous  weather  —  a  better  instance  we 
could  not  give  of  the  power  of  superstition :  — 

'  'Til  a  history 
Handed  from  ages  down  ;  a  nurse's  tale 
Which  children  open-ey*d  and  moiith*d  devour. 
And  thus  as  garrulous  ignorance  relates. 
We  learn  it  and  believe.*  ** 

In  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  which  the  author  modestly 
styles  *'  A  Glossary,"  but  which  is  in  truth  an  Enjclopsedia  of  learning 
in  respect  to  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  is  to  be  found  a  mass  of 
varied  information  digged  out  of  old  manuscripts  and  records,  far 
greater  than  any  similar  work  has  yet  afforded,  and  presented  in  a 
concentrated  form  which  will  prove  a  great  saving  of  time  to  the  an* 
tiquarian  in  his  researches,  and  which  is  most  instructive  to  the 
general  reader.  One  valuable  feature  of  this  '*  glossary,"  is,  that  it  is 
arranged  in  an  alphabetical  form,  which  renders  reference  to  any 
particular  point  easy  to  the  reader,  and  makes  it  a  sort  of  general 
index  to  the  "  dates,  charters  and  customs  of  the  middle  ages."  We 
shall  give  a  few  extracts,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  sort  of  in- 
formation which  the  volume  contains,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
conveyed. 

We  are  strongly  tempted  to  extract  the  whole  of  the  matter  nnder 
the  head  of  "  Easter,"  and  especially  the  "  Table  for  finding  Easter  for 
ever ; "  but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  portion  of  it :  — 

^  In  order  to  understand  the  chronology  of  ancient  history  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  there  is  often  occasion  to  know  the  Sundays  and  the  mofcaUe 
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feasts,  which  depend  on  that  of  Easter.  For  example,  Socrates  (Hist,  Secies, 
L  I.)  asserts  that  Constantine  the  Great,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  died 
Maj  22.,  and  £u5ebius  says  that  it  was  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or  Whitsunday, 
but  he  does  not  state  the  year ;  we  must,  therefore,  learn  in  what  year  Whit- 
sunday fell  on  May  22.  St.  Audoenus,  or  Ouen,  says  that  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  with  St.  Eligius,  or  Eloi,  the  third  year  of  Clovis  II.,  on  Sunday 
before  the  Rogations,  May  10.  To  know  the  year,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
that  in  which  the  Sunday  before  the  Rogations  was  May  14.  Historians 
relate  that  Otho  L,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  died  May  7.,  Wednesday  before 
Pentecost,  but  the  year  is  not  stated  (Moreri,  tYtl.  P.  jo.  71).  Another 
example  may  be  taken  from  the  Saxon  Chronicles,  of  which  one  MS.  sa^rs 
that  Hardicanute  died  in  1041,  and  that  the  people  chose  Edward  to  be  their 
king  before  he  was  buried ;  another  says  that  he  died  June  8.  1042  ;  and  a 
third  copy,  under  the  year  1042,  says  that  Edward  was  crowned  on  Easter 
Day,  which  fell  on  "in  non.  Aprilis,"  i.  e.  April  3.  K  we  wish  to  verify 
these  dates,  we  must  ascertain  the  Easter  Days,  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
first  year,  according  to  the  present  mode  of  computation,  should  be  1042, 
and  that,  as  April  3.  was  not  Easter  Day  in  that  year,  but  fell  on  that  day 
in  1043,  we  must  understand  the  fact,  as  stated  by  those  MSS.,  to  be,  that 
Edward  was  elected  king  in  June,  1042,  but  was  not  crowned  until  April, 
1043.  Others  say  that  Ilardicanute  died  in  1040,  which,  if  Edward  were 
crowned  in  April  3.,  would  give  a  longer  interval  of  time  between  his  election 
and  coronation  than  accords  with  probability." 

The  subject  of  "  Golden  Numbers  "  is  fully  explained,  and  is  a 
most  learned  and  valuable  treatise  of  itself,  but  we  have  not  room 
for  it. 

The  article  under  the  head  of  "  Jubilee  "  merits  the  same  com- 
mendation ;  but  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other  in  respect  to  their  merit ;  we  speak  only  of  their  popular  at- 
tractiveness. There  is  an  interesting  article  also,  relating  to  "  Move- 
able Feasts,"  which  have  been  so  extensively  introduced  into  the 
workhouses  of  the  Poor-law  Unions  —  with  the  "  e  "  left  out ;  —  an 
omission,  however,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  purely  accidental. 

We  trust  that  we  have  now  conveyed  to  the  reader  a  just  idea  of 
this  most  entertaining  and  instructive  work ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
the  public  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  the  labour,  sup- 
ported by  such  profound  learning,  which  Mr.  Hampson  has  bestowed 
on  a  sabject  of  so  much  importance  to  the  scholar,  to  the  antiquarian^ 
and  to  the  general  reader ;  nor  are  the  thanks  and  the  approbation  of 
the  public  less  due  to  the  author  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
he  has  digested  and  arranged  the  prodigious  quantity  of  information 
which  is  contained  in  these  most  valuable  volumes. 

The  Globes,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial,  By  Augustus  de  Morgan, 
F,R.A.S.  and  C.P.S.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  University  College,  London.  Published 
by  Malby  and  Co.,  Houghton  Street,  Strand,  Manufacturers  and 
Publishers  of  the  Globes  of  the  Society  for  the  DiflTusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.     1845. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  write  books  of  elementary  instruction,  and 
especially  for  the  young,  that  the  thanks  of  the  public  are  primarily 
due  to  any  competent  writer  who  will  devote  his  time  and  his  labour 
to  a  task  which  seldom  or  never  receives  due  reward  in  fame  or  in 
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pecuniarj  remuneration.  The  gratitude  of  all,  and  particularly  those 
concerned  in  education,  is  especially  due  when  a  man  of  high  learn- 
ing and  science,  such  as  Mr.  De  Morgan  is  acknowledged  indis- 
putably to  be,  comes  forward  with  the  most  praiseworthy  attempt  to 
bring  down  his  mind  to  a  level  with  the  understandings  whom  it  is 
his  desire  to  inform  from  the  ample  stores  of  his  own  abundant 
knowledge. 

We  cannot  avoid  remarking,  however,  that  there  is  an  incongruity 
in  the  composition  of  this  work.  At  the  same  time  that  it  professes 
to  speak  to  the  most  common  and  ignorant  understandings,  it  involves 
the  explanations  of  the  simplest  matters  in  a  complexity  of  scientific 
forms  and  expressions,  which,  to  such  understandings,  are  neither 
attractive  nor  easily  comprehensible.  —  It  would  seem  that  the  writer 
was  embarrassed  with  the  quantity  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  that  it 
was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  divest  himself  of  habitual  trains  of 
reasoning  and  expressions,  which,  perfectly  familiar  as  they  were  to 
his  own  mind,  were  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  being  perfectly  unin- 
telligible to  those  whose  ignorance  it  was  his  object  to  remedy.  In 
this,  it  seems  to  us,  he  has  made  the  same  mistake  which  he  com- 
mitted some  years  ago,  when  he  published,  for  the  use  of  children,  a 
little  book  of  arithmetic  so  alarmingly  scientific,  that  if  any  child 
could  be  made  to  face  it,  he  would  be  for  ever  deprived  of  the  courage 
to  attempt  to  count  ten  on  his  fingers,  from  the  appalling  contem- 
plation of  the  abstract  and  confounding  difficulty  of  the  operation. 

Thus,  in  accommodating  his  instructions  to  the  class  of  inferior 
intellects  and  of  inferior  acquirement  whom  he  addresses,  he  thinks 
it  necessary  to  inform  them  how  to  read  decimal  enumerations 
(page  23.) ;  and  at  another  place  (page  25.),  he  takes  occasion  to  cor- 
rect a  very  strange  sort  of  error,  into  which  he  supposes  it  possible 
for  some  of  his  readers  to  fall,  thus  :  — 

'*  The  term  globe  is  frequently  applied  to  the  earth  itself,  but  never  in 
books  on  the  use  of  the  globes.  I^^evertheless,  it  has  sometimes  happened  to 
hegiimers  to  apply  statements  to  the  earth  itself  which  were  only  written  of 
the  paper  and  pasteboard  model  of  it  We  have  heard  some  persons  ny 
(Professor  de  Morgan  loquitur),  that  they  had  in  their  youth  an  indistinct 
idea  of  there  being  a  brazen  meridian  surrounding  the  earth,  which  thejf  worn- 
tiered  they  never  saw" 

The  italics  in  this  quotation  are  our  own ;  but  we  will  take  die 
liberty  to  express  our  own  wonder  at  the  order  of  intellects  which 
the  professor  had  in  his  view,  when  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
such  an  observation  in  order  to  correct  the  misapprehension  aboat 
the  ^'  brazen  meridian."  And  here  comes  the  incongruity ;  speaking 
to  such  minds,  and  having  in  his  view  such  ignorance,  he  proceeds  to 
give  them  an  idea  of  a  globe,  or  sphere,  in  the  following  language : — 

^  A  sphere  or  globe  is  made  by  a  circle  revolving  about  one  of  its  diame- 
ters ;  whichever  diameter  is  chosen,  the  same  sphere  is  produced.  The  sur- 
face of  the  sphere  is  traced  out  by  the  circumference  of  the  circle.** 

No  one  will  deny  the  concise,  epigrammatic,  and  beautiful  definition 
which  we  have  quoted  above ;  but  for  whose  understandings  is  it 
intended?  for  those  who  believe  that  there  is  a  real  brazen  circle 
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siirronndiiig  the  earth,  and  who  wonder  that  they  never  see  it? 
Surely  an  orange,  or  the  ball  of  a  cup-and-ball,  would  have  presented 
a  more  simple  primary  illustration  of  the  idea. 

Again,  in  endeavouring  to  explain  the  meaning  of  motion,  the  pro- 
fessor says  that  which  is  unquestionably  quite  true,  but  which  seems 
unnecessarily  scientific.  Suppose  a  mother  instructing  a  child  to 
move  from  the  chair  to  the  table,  what  a  complicated  and  bewildering 
affair  she  would  make  of  it  in  the  following  words  of  the  learned 
professor : 

'^  Motion  is  change  of  place,"  he  begins ;  but  we  must  take  the 
liberty  to  question,  in  liminey  the  correctness  of  this  form  of  ex- 
pression. 

He  says  to  a  child,  "  Motion  is  change  of  place ;"  and  the  child  may 
answer  him  by  turning  round  on  his  toe,  and  saying,  *'  There  is  mo- 
tion, and  I  have  not  changed  my  place."  But  we  will  go  on  with  our 
extract :  — 

'^  Motion  is  change  of  place,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  the  idea  of  time ; 
change  of  place  without  lapse  of  time  being  the  same  thing  as  occupjing  two 
or  more  places  at  the  same  time,  which  is  impossible." 

Now  we  deny  that  "  motion  "  must  be  accompanied  by  the  idea  of 
time  ;  we  admit  that  it  mat/  be  so  accompanied  for  many  useful  pur- 
poses, but  we  deny  that  there  is  any  must  in  the  case.  When  a  child 
saunters  about  in  the  garden,  he  may  contemplate  on  the  succeeding 
words  of  the  professor  which  we  shall  presently  quote,  but  no  thought 
of  time  accompanies  his  idea  of  motion.  He  may  say  to  himself,  if 
he  is  not  terrified  into  a  fit  at  the  thought  of  the  dreadfully  scientific 
operation  which  he  is  performing,  that, 

"  A  point  or  atom  which  moves  from  one  position  to  another  must  move 
in  some  line,  straight  or  curved,  which  joins  the  .two  positions.** 

He  may  say,  "  I  thought  I  knew  this  before,  but  I  don't  understand 
it  so  well  as  I  did,  since  I  have  read  the  profes8or*s  explanation  of  it." 

**  And  every  position  on  that  line  intermediate  between  the  first  and 
last  position  (here's  a  lot  of  positions!)  must  be  occupied  by  the 
moving  atom  (Can  that  be  Me  ?)  at  some  one  instant  of  the  time  of 
motion." 

Now,  if  a  child  escapes  a  paralysis  of  the  limbs  after  studying  this 
dreadfidly  learned  explanation  of  moving  from  one  place  to  another, 
we  congratulate  him  most  cordially ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  re- 
commend its  perusal  to  all  nurses  teaching  children  to  walk,  so  that 
they  may  be  brought  up  from  their  tcnderest  infancy  in  a  scientific 
and  mathematical  manner. 

In  page  20.  the  professor  takes  the  opportunity  to  inform  the 
student  that  "  the  celestial  bodies  are  not  situated  on  any  globe ;" 
meaning  thereby,  we  presume  from  the  context,  that  the  blue  appear* 
ance  which  we  see  above  us  is  not  a  hard  substance,  like  pie-crust 
(school  pie-crust  is  generally  very  hard  and  tough),  on  which  those 
pretty  things  called  stars,  and  that  look  like  spangles,  are  stuck ;  but 
''  all  the  motions  which  we  see  are  such  as  might  take  place  on  a 
globe,"  This  condescending  piece  of  information  is  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  that  about  the  brazen  meridian,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  con- 
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sidered  as  an  exceedingly  flattering  compliment  from  the  professor  to 
his  readers. 

The  points  of  the  compass  give  rise  to  some  ingenious  observations, 
and  we  will  venture  to  saj  that  a  boy  of  moderate  understanding  may, 
after  a  few  weeks'  attentive  application,  be  made  to  distinguish  the 
north  from  the  south  with  considerable  accuracy ;  of  course  the  east 
and  the  west,  involving  questions  of  longitude,  are  not  to  be  com- 
passed with  the  same  facility ;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  are  the  materials 
for  the  student  to  work  upon ;  and  by  remembering  that  when  he  has 
his  face  to  the  east  he  has  his  back  to  the  west,  and  vice  versa,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  only  to  know  which  is  the  east  or  the  west  before 
he  begins  to  have  the  key  to  the  other. 

With  all  this  incongruity,  however,  of  which  we  complain,  and 
which  is  attributable  not  to  the  paucity  but  to  the  fulness  of  know* 
ledge  possessed  by  the  professor,  it  is  only  doing  justice  to  Mr.  De 
Morgan  to  say  that,  as  a  scientific  treatise  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  it  is  an  admirable  and  useful  work ;  containing  more  sound, 
solid,  scientific,  and  practical  information  than  any  similar  work  in 
our  language ;  that  it  does  credit  to  Mr.  De  Morgan's  great  and  ac- 
knowledged talents  ;  and  that  as  a  vade  mecum  of  science  on  ^'  the 
use  of  the  globes,"  we  confidently  recommend  it  as  a  book,  cheap  and 
concise,  but  comprehensive. 

The  celestial  globe  atlas  which  accompanies  it  is,  without  question, 
the  best  map  of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  has  yet  been  devised  ;  and 
will  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  working  tools  of  the  astro- 
nomer, as  well  as  an  excellent  guide  and  help  in  tuition. 

The  Works  of  G,  P.  B.  James,  Esq.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the 
Author.  With  an  introductory  Preface.  Vol.  VI.  Henry  of  Guise. 
London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  65,  Comhill.     1845. 

As  this  work  has  already  received  its  meed  of  approbation  from  the 
public,  and  has  been  amply  criticised  in  a  variety  of  ways,  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  speak  well  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  re- 
printed and  placed  before  the  public  by  the  publishers.     This  has 
been  done  in  most  excellent  style,  and  at  a  price  conformable  with 
the  taste  of  the  public  for  cheap  publications ;  and  a  very  natural 
taste  too,  for  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  public  would  be  quite  willing 
to  have  them  for  nothing,  if  authors  and  publishers  would  join  in  that 
disinterested  mode  of  proceeding.     It  is  necessary  to  say,  however, 
that  the  lowering  of  the  price  has  not  been  effected  at  the  cost  of  the 
eyes  of  the  reader ;  for  the  book  is  printed  in  a  large  clear  type,  and 
on  white,  not  brown  paper,  with  a  good  binding,  and  forms  a  hand- 
some volume  for  the  shelves  of  a  library  ;  not  to  stay  there,  however, 
as  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  lessening  of  the  price  will  cause  it  to  be 
read  where  it  was  never  read  before,  and  that  it  will  give  it  a  pro- 
digious increase  of  circulation  —  for  the  benefit  of  all  admirers  of 
elegant  language  and  of  stirring  events  enacted  in  battle-fields  and 
kingly  palaces. 

Mi/  Marine  Memorandum  Book.  By  Hargraye  Jennings.  Three 
vols.,  post  oct.  London  :  T.  C.  Newby,  Mortimer  Street,  Caven- 
dish Square.     1845. 

The  attraction  of  this  book  is  its  description  of  the  sea.     The  author 
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deals  with  this  part  of  his  subject  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  and 
many  of  the  descriptions  are  so  good  as  to  counterbalance  the  hasti- 
ness with  which  these  volumes  seem  to  have  been  written.  His 
descriptions  of  the  West  Indies  also  are  good.  We  shall  make  some 
extracts,  which  will  be  both  entertaining  to  the  reader  and  enable 
him  to  judge  of  the  general  style  and  merits  of  the  work.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  picture  of  West  India  scenery,  with  an  account  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  islands :  — 

*'  At  the  farther  end  of  this  little  Cuba  town  there  seemed  a  grand  slope 
where  the  clustered  dwellings  sank,  with  a  staring  church  and  bell  tower  and 
old  bell,  not  very  high,  however,  intermixed  wiUi  flat  roofs  and  tall,  spread- 
ing, tropical  plants,  whose  close  neighbourhood  to  the  houses  qualified  all 
commercial  appearances  with  the  wiidness  and  rusticity  of  streaming  branches 
and  the  gayest  greens  indiscriminatingly  interweaving  with  gleaming  walls, 
and  paint,  and  white  wood.  Back  from  the  town,  and  ascending  widely, 
were  small  savannahs,  profuse  of  trees,  and  here  and  there  enlivened  by 
great  plantation  houses,  with  their  constant  appendages,  and  perhaps  a  tall 
staff,  from  which  floated  the  crimson  and  gold  bands  of  the  old  Spanish 
monarchy.  Farther  on,  rose  forest  and  cultivated  grounds,  tall,  woody 
masses,  thick  as  clouds,  dim  and  blue  in  their  luxuriant  stretches,  clasping 
and  oversweepinff  blue  rocks,  and  the  whole  scene  beheld  under  all  the 
ardour  of  a  flammg,  flaring.  West  Indian  sim,  broke  away  into  the  gigantic 
ridges  of  the  inland  mountains,  whose  towering  precipices  in  some  places 
were  advanced  before  heights  of  the  reach  of  eight  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  These  mountains,  though  seen  at  an  extraordinary  distance, 
shone  clear  blue,  a  colour  which  melted  into  pale  mist,  as  it  descended  from 
the  distant  summits,  in  a  sky  whose  light  seemed  the  effect  of  half  a  dozen 
suns. 

"  It  is  by  no  means  easy  for  a  European  to  estimate  the  fertility  of  an 
island  similar  to  this,  where  every  foot  of  ground  is  constantly  throwing  out 
its  increase,  and  actually  alive  under  the  active  influences  of  a  climate  so 
luxuriant.  The  natural  productions  of  all  the  West  India  islands  are  nearly 
alike.  The  sugar  cane  is  the  principal  production  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
is  the  commodity  which  has  always  given  the  colonies  their  commercial  im- 

S)rtance.  There  are  four  varieties  of  the  sugar  cane,  two  of  which,  the 
ourbon  and  the  transparent  cane,  are  those  chiefly  cultivated.  The  next 
plant  is  the  coffee,  which  was  introduced  in  1728,  and  is  extensively  grown 
m  almost  every  island.  Cotton,  indigo,  cocoa,  and  various  kinds  of  spices, 
are  also  more  or  less  cultivated.  Of  late  years,  many  proprietors  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  planting  cocoa  trees  on  their  estates,  which  it  is  thought  have 
been  too  much  neglected.  Almost  every  kind  of  fruits  produced  in  tropical 
climates  grow  in  one  or  other  of  these  islands ;  the  vine,  the  pomegranate, 
the  pine-apple,  the  water-melon,  tamarinds,  oranges,  the  star-apple,  the 
breaa-fniit  tree  (introduced  by  Captain  Bligh,  in  1793),  and  numerous  others. 
The  pimento  of  commerce  is  also  produced  in  these  islands,  the  avocado  pear, 
the  papaw  tree,  and  the  banana,  or  plantain,  of  which  Humboldt  says  that  it 
is  doubted  whether  there  is  another  plant  in  the  world  which  on  so  small  a 
space  of  ground  produces  such  a  mass  of  nourishing  substance." 

Boarding  a  French  man  of  war :  — 

"  The  night  wore  on ;  one  by  one  the  lights  of  the  evening  faded  away, 
and,  as  Gasket  had  anticipated,  the  huge  piles  of  mist  which  had  risen  as  tne 
night  deepened,  spread  far  abroad,  obscured  the  rising  moon,  and  shrouded 
our  now  motionless  vessel  in  an  impenetrable  sheet  of  dense  and  sultry 
vapour.  Nothing  could  be  discerned  of  the  brig ;  all  in  her  direction  was 
as  uncertain  as  futurity ;  every  light  on  board  her  seemed  to  have  been 
carefully  extinguished,  and  we  could  only  trace  her  position  when  a  puff  of 
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the  breeze  would  partially  expand  the  fog  in  which  she  was  enveloped,  and 
reveal  her  dubious  and  attenuated  outline,  looming  like  some  shadowj  spirit 
of  the  waters.  Ghastly  and  phantom-like  would  she  majestically  nse  and 
fall  upon  the  laborious  heavings  of  the  mighty  element  around,  and  seem  to 
wave  mvitance  with  her  oscillating  web  of  cloudy  tracery.  All  meanwhile 
was  still  as  death,  except  the  sullen  wash  and  surfings  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
prolonged  and  melancholy  sighing  of  the  wind.  The  moon,  whose  disk  was 
lost  in  silver  haze,  seemed  wasting  fast  away :  it  was  but  now  and  then  thst 
we  could  see  her,  and,  when  we  did,  it  was  but  as  a  gauzy  cloud  of  faint  and 
sickly  light.  The  dark  mist  would  then,  as  if  it  envied  us  the  imperfect 
revelation  its  temporary  expansion  afforded,  gracefully  wreathe  thicker  into 
itself,  and  all  woiud  a^idn  become  gloom  and  uncertainty. 

**•  Exactly  half  an  nour  before  the  time  appointed  for  starting,  the  men 
selected  for  the  service  congregated  on  the  forecastle.  They  were  well 
armed,  and  were  all  stout  and  able  hands.  Each  man  carried  in  nis  waistbelt 
a  pair  of  heavy  pistols,  and  a  naked  cutlass  at  his  side.  Three  fourths  of  the 
numbei  were  furnished  with  boarding  pikes,  or  musket  and  bayonet,  and  the 
whole,  according  to  direction,  preserved  the  strictest  silence,  llie  boat- 
tackles  were  next  put  into  requisition,  and  the  yawl  and  pinnace  got  over  our 
larboard  side ;  their  crews  being  then  severally  numbered  off.  Gasket  followed 
his  men  into  the  pinnace,  and,  the  word  being  given,  shoved  off.  I  followed, 
with  my  division,  in  the  yawl  with  one  of  the  midshipmen,  and,  letting  go, 
pulled  off  into  their  wake. 

**  The  night  was  particularly  stagnant  and  depressing.  Overhead  and 
around  the  seafog  had  woven  so  thick  a  curtain,  that  at  about  a  score  of 
yards*  distance  Uie  Scintillation's  taper  spars  and  graceful  pile  of  traceir 
became  almost  indistinguishable,  and  the  deep  shadows  cast  by  the  channels 
against  her  side,  with  her  bristling  guns  and  the  exquisite  proportions  of  her 
hull,  began  to  mingle  cloudily  together.  All  was  silent  as  the  grave,  except 
the  drowsy  stroke  of  our  mimled  oars  and  the  plashing  of  the  water  as  we 
cut  swifUy  through  it.  As  we  proceeded,  we  felt,  however,  a  gentle  increase 
of  the  breeze  in  our  faces,  and  in  due  time  afterwards  the  sheets  of  mist  in 
the  south  and  south-east  began  to  spread  themselves,  and  display  the  dark 
breadth  of  sea  beneath  them.  Behind,  however,  as  the  clouds  were  slowly 
carried  over  by  the  wind,  all  was  enveloped  in  a  double  obscurity,  and  the 
moon,  though  now  struggling  into  view,  emitted  too  pale  and  partial  a  light 
to  exercise  any  influence  over  it. 

**  As  we  drew  nearer,  the  bri^  before  us  rose  like  a  vision  into  sight.  A 
blue,  sepulchral  kind  of  illumination,  the  effect  of  the  moon*s  reflection, 
seemed  to  hang  around  it,  on  which  her  pair  of  slender  masts,  interlaced  by 
a  spider-like  web  of  shrouds,  stays,  ana  running  rigging,  towering  proudly 
in  the  gloom,  and  growing  more  and  more  delicate  as  it  mounted  seemed 
dubiously  to  be  imprinted.  Rolling  grandly  on  the  long  swell,  her  head 
would  now  bow  to  us,  and  then  haughtily  recover  its  equilibrium.  She 
seemed  to  exercise  a  strange  power  over  not  only  our  imagination  but  our 
feelings,  for  when  we  first  discerned  her  our  eyes  seemed  for  a  time  to  be 
irresistibly  fascinated,  and  a  low  but  soul-felt,  '  There  she  is,*  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  in  the  two  boats. 

"  Witchlike,  her  proportions  seemed,  as  we  advanced,  to  dilate.  We  now 
could  discern  her  serried  battery,  and  the  Ions  strip  which  disclosed  it  But 
all  was  still  as  possible  aboard  her.  We  could  detect  no  symptom  of  her 
crew ;  no  light  glanced  from  her  side  or  her  deck ;  no  murmur  proceeded 
from  her. 

**  Tliere  was  something  more  striking  in  this  complete  stillness  than  in  the 
busy  hum  of  preparation.  From  her  present  apparent  state  of  indifference 
and  inactivity,  we  gathered  that  she  was  well  prepared  for  our  visit,  and 
awaited  it  with  determination ;  that  every  disposition  was  complete  aboard 
her,  and  that  she  only  paused  for  the  attack  to  offer  us  a  desperate  and  cool 
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resistance.    But  we  had  bargained  for  no  easy  prize,  and  our  eagerness 
began  to  mount  into  impatience  as  we  pulled  on  hard  for  her  side. 

**  Tides  of  vapour  roUed  off  to  leeward,  and  though  we  were  fortunately 
not  as  yet  perceived,  or  at  least  challenged,  enough  could  be  made  out  of 
our  antagonist  to  suit  our  purposes. 

**  We  had  not  pulled  much  further  before  the  watchfid  eye  of  her  look-out 
detected  our  approach,  and  his  hail  came  hoarsely  across  the  space  of  sea 
between  us. 

"'Boat  ahoy!' 

"  '  Give  no  answer  as  you  value  your  lives  I  *  said  Grasket.  ^  They  must 
suppose  that  we  are  not  near  enough  to  have  heard  them.* 

"  '  Way,  my  lads ;  give  way !  *  cried  I  to  my  boat's  crew,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  speaking  with  Gasket ;  and  we  swept  up  alongside  the  pinnace. 

""  *"  Mr.  Grasket,  jou  remember  our  intention  was  to  get  as  near  to  him  as 
possible  without  discovery.  But  it  seems  we  are  discovered,  and  shall  have 
a  shot  upon  us  in  a  moment.  Our  only  mode  is  in  trying  to  deceive  them. 
Let  their  hiul  be  answered,  and  give  them  to  know  we've  come  with  a  mes- 
sage to  the  captoin  from  the  commander  of  the  frigate  yonder,  a  French  24, 
one  of  their  own  flying  cruisers,  just  come  in  from  a  long  ramble  to  the 
southward.* 

"  '  But,  they'll  say,*  answered  Gasket,  *"  why  didn't  you  despatch  a  boat 
sooner,  or  make  a  signal  for  us  to  come  aboard  you  ? ' 

*'  *  Oh  !  well  find  excuse  for  that.  We  shall  never  else  get  alongside  of 
him.  Gasket :  if  they  open  their  fire  they'll  play  the  devil  with  us.* 

"  '  It's  a  good  thought.  Mr.  Warp,  pull  in  my  wake,  and  close,  till  we  get 
under  her  lee,  and  leave  the  hailing  part  of  the  story  to  my  care.  Mr.  Ear- 
ing, you  are  something  of  a  hand  at  the  fellow's  lingo ;  do  you  reply ;  stop, 
it's  too  late ;  stay  till  they  sing  out  again.' 

"  Shortly  aflerwards,  as  we  were  expecting,  we  were  hailed  again. 

"♦Boatahoyl* 

"  '  Now  then.  Earing,'  cried  Gasket,  '  answer  from  what  I  tell  you.' 

"  '  Hillo ! '  answered  Earing,  replying  throughout  in  French. 

«  '  What  want  you  here  ? ' 

"  '  A  message  from  the  craft  lying  yonder  on  your  lee  bow.' 

There  was  a  pause. 

'' '  What  name  and  nation  ?  * 

"  '  The  French  twenty-four  gun  frigate what's  her  name,  sir  ? ' 

"  *  D ^n  it,  I  forgot  to  settle  wluit  name  I  *  cried  Gasket,  taken  aback ; 

'  say  L^Artetnise,  L'AchiUe,  Le  Pluto,  or  the  devil  at  once,  if  you  will.* 

''  *  French  twenty-four  gun  frigate,  L'Artemise,'  sung  out  Earing  as  bold 
as  brass. 

"  *  Whence  from,  and  whither  bound  ?  * 

^  *  Basse-Terre,  from  a  cruise  to  the  southward.' 

There  was  another  pause. 

"  *  By  Jove !  they've  swallowed  the  bait,'  said  our  leader  exultingly. 
'  Now  if  we  could  but  just  pull  the  pinnace  under  her  quarter,  and  you, 
Waip,  could  get  under  her  bows,  three  parts  of  our  business  would  be  done. 
I  didn*t  think  they  were  such  fools.  Full  warily,  my  men,  but  with  a  will. 
Lay  to  it,  and  have  an  eye  to  your  weapons.  Warp,  you  dog,  keep  close. 
We  have  her  boys ;  we  have  her  I ' 

*'  I  strongly  suspected  the  intentions  of  our  antagonist,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevail  upon  our  conunander  to  make  a  dash  at  once,  regardless  of  the 
character  we  had,  as  it  appeared  to  me  by  the  upshot,  uselessly  assumed. 
But  he  stood  firm  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  deceived.  We  swept  on- 
wards ;  a  partial  gleam  of  moonlight  unfortunately  revealed  our  place  on  the 
water,  ana  a  gun  firom  the  Frenchman's  bow  was  uie  immediate  consequence. 

"  '  D-^— n  it !  I'm  wrong  after  all,*  cried  Grasket  '  There's  the  stopper  to 
our  loving  conversation.    Pull  for  your  lives,  my  men !  lustily  and  tc^ther. 
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Under  their  guns,  in  the  name  of  Heaven !  and  let  steel  and  shot  do  the  rest 
Nobody^s  to  be  taken  in  to-night.  The  Frenchman*8  getting  angry.  Pull, 
Warp,  pull  I  —  after  me  close.' 

*^  There  was  no  need  for  the  latter  injunction,  for  we  were  catting  through 
the  water  as  swiftly  as  our  leader. 

*^  Bang !  another  gun.  I  could  hear  its  whistle  with  terrible  distinctness, 
as  the  shot  flew  past  and  ploughed  the  flashing  water.  Our  oarsmen  strained 
every  sinew,  encouraged  by  the  energetic  voices  of  their  commanders. 
Gasket  looked  as  if  he  could  have  leapt  into  the  water.  Presently  we  swept 
up,  Gasket  under  her  lee,  and  I  under  her  bow  on  the  other  side. 

^^  We  were  now  saluted  with  a  shower  of  musketry,  but  the  discharge  wis 
too  precipitate,  and  we  were  too  near  them  for  it  to  do  us  any  serious  mis- 
chief. In  the  middle  of  the  smoke,  and  before  they  had  time  to  re-load, 
followed  by  a  stout  half-dozen  of  my  boat*s  crew,  I  sprung  up  their  side, 
and  clambered  over  the  nettings.  Here  we  were  received  by  a  crowd  of 
ferocious-looking  devils,  whose  grim  countenances  and  flittering  arms  were 
illuminated  by  a  couple  of  dozen  of  battle  lanterns  wnich  were  gleaming 
luridly  around.  Sword  in  hand,  pistol  presented,  we  charged  them.  More 
of  our  seamen  followed  up  the  side,  tumbling  in  over  the  bulwai^,  or 
emer^ng  inboards  out  of  the  ports,  one  after  the  other.  The  conflict  began 
to  thicken,  and  many  a  brave  fellow  received  his  death  wound  unheeded  in 
the  shock  of  the  battle  on  the  deck. 

**•  We  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot,  shouts  of  nadonal  enmity  and 
reproach  echoing  confusedly  around,  and  mingling  with  the  horrible  din  of 
the  combat.  Swords  were  clashing ;  bayonets  were  thrusting,  thirsty  for 
blood ;  pistols  were  popping ;  feet  stamped  to  and  fro. 

"  My  head  began  to  reel.  We  actually  swayed  backwards  and  forwards 
all  in  a  crowd,  as  I  have  seen  at  a  London  sight,  with  the  closeness  of  the 
encounter. 

**  Blood  beffan  to  stream  —  dark  blood,  which  ran  in  little  lively  rivulets 
about  tJie  deck,  and  shrieks  and  groans  of  intolerable  anguish,  and  cries  of 
rage,  were  ringing  on  every  side,  undrowned  by  the  constant  treading  of  a 
mob  of  heavy  feet,  tramping  upon  the  planks,  or  the  diarp,  unceasing  dash 
and  clinking  of  a  field  of  crimsoned  cutlasses. 

^*  The  Frenchmen  fought  with  untiring  desperation,  and  really  gave  us  an 
immense  deal  of  trouble.  Twice  by  the  mere  dint  of  bodily  pressure  the; 
were  forced  back,  but  as  often  did  they  rally,  and  oblige  us  to  retrace  the 
slippery  feet  of  plank  we  had  so  laboriously  passed  over.  Some  lost  their 
sabres,  and  with  capstan  bars,  or  handspikes,  for  clubs,  would  fell  their  im- 
mediate antagonists.  Some  clung  with  frenzied  grasp  to  the  fbrerigging 
and  the  timbers,  and  by  means  of  their  elevation  rained  down  upon  us  a 
most  destructive  fire  of  small  arms. 

*^  Meantime,  with  scarcely  any  aim,  we  cut  and  slashed  in  all  directions ; 
grasping  some  of  our  opponents  by  their  jackets,  trampling  over,  and  stamp> 
mg  upon  others,  and  getting  them  down  as  well  as  we  could,  or  driving  little 
groups  of  three  or  four  before  us,  like  stags  at  bay,  by  the  bayonet. 

"  At  last,  what  with  shooting,  cutting,  and  pushins,  we  cleared  the  fore- 
castle, and  tumbled  all  who  offered  resistance  pell-mell  into  the  waist 

^  Having  happily  thus  gained  possession  of^  this  commanding  part  of  the 
vessel,  I  gathercKl  my  men  together,  and  we  began  to  fire  steadily  into  the 
gangways. 

*^  In  the  meantime  Gasket  had  boarded  on  the  quarter,  and  had  won 
three-fourths  of  the  quarter-deck  ;*  but  the  resistance  abaft  was  more  con- 
centrated, and  stronger.  The  captain  of  the  French  vessel,  at  the  head  of 
sixty  men,  had  stationed  himself  on  his  quarter-deck,  and  thoudi  he  saw  mail 
afler  man,  and  afterwards  three  or  four  together,  drop  under  uie  feet  of  his 
savase  followers,  killed  or  desperately  wounded,  he  still  persevoed  in  keep- 
ing the  spot. 
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*^  Gasket,  seeing  that  this  fellow,  a  large-limbed  man,  with  a  knot  of  his 
toughest  supporters,  baffled  the  most  determined  efibrts  of  our  men,  and 
mowed  them  down  one  after  the  other  with  murderous  rapidity  when  they 
assailed  him  and  his  band,  rushed  through  the  confusion  towards  him,  and 
stroye  to  force  him  overboard.  A  long  and  desperate  combat  succeeded, 
and  the  lieutenant,  who  was  unequal  to  cope  with  his  buUcy  antagonist, 
being,  though  strong  enough,  slight,  received  a  sabre  stroke  across  his  shoul- 
der that  cut  away  his  epaulette  clean  to  the  strap. 

"  A  sudden  rush  towards  this  point,  which  they  had  much  ado  to  bear  up 
against,  happened  to  separate  Gasket  and  the  French  captain,  who  really 
fought  his  ship  like  a  hero. 

"  The  French,  finding  that  the  forecastle  was  in  possession  of  their  enemies, 
began  to  give  rapid  way,  and  after  losing  half  of  their  number,  who  were  left 
to  bleed  unassisted  on  the  deck,  fairly  evacuated  the  after  divisions  of  the 
vessel.  The  colours  were  now  rudely  torn  from  the  gaff,  and  the  British 
union  jack  hauled  up  in  their  place,  though  our  possession  of  the  ship  was 
equivocal.  The  deadly  contest,  however,  did  not  last  much  longer.  A  couple 
of  the  deck  guns  were  drawn  in  by  us,  loaded  with  grape,  and  pointed  down : 
one  gun  was  fired,  and  bv  the  yells  which  rose  from  the  French  crew  our 
grape  must  have  done  splendid  execution.  Before  the  second  could  be  dis- 
charged, they  loudly  called  for  quarter,  and  threw  down  their  arms.  We 
were  now  undisputed  masters  of  the  vessel,  and  our  first  care  was  to  secure 
the  prisoners,  who  were  very  numerous. 

*MVe  found  that  our  prize  was  a  fine  new  brig,  mounting  eighteen  guns, 
with  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- six  men.  From  her  late  officers  we 
learnt  that  the  schooner  in  our  neighbourhood  carried  ten  eighteen  pounders, 
and  had  just  arrived  as  convoy  from  Europe  with  several  valuable  West 
Indiamen.  Our  loss,  as  afterwards  reported,  was  four  killed  and  thirteen 
wounded,  among  whom  was  Lieutenant  Gasket  and  his  midshipman.  But 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  considerably  exceeded  our  accidents,  six  having  been 
killed  and  twelve  wounded  on  the  forecastle;  four  killed  and  thirteen 
wounded  on  the  quarter  deck ;  and  two  killed  and  five  woimded  below ; 
inclusive  of  the  captain,  who  received  a  bullet  in  his  cheek,  and  a  sabre 
thrust  in  his  breast ;  and  his  first  lieutenant,  who  was  wounded  in  five  dif- 
ferent places,  and  died  in  consequence  at  St.  Chris topher*s  in  five  days. 

^'  Gasket  and  I  now  came^on  deck,  he  having  bandaged  his  wounded  shoul- 
der with  both  our  handkerchiefs,  as  it  bled  very  freely.  I  had  fortunately 
escaped  scot  free.  A  watch  was  set :  some  of  the  men  threw  themselves 
down  among  the  guns  to  snatch  a  moment  or  two  of  feverish  repose,  and 
recruit  their  strength  after  the  unexampled  fatigue  they  had  undergone,  and 
we  burnt  the  promised  and  doubtless  anxiously  looked-for  signal.  The 
hollow  booming  of  a  gun  of  congratulation,  seemingly  coming  from  a  long 
distance,  was  the  acknowledgment. 

**  Next  morning  at  daybreak  the  Scintillation  set  her  sails  and  stood 
towards  us.  It  was  fine  and  breezy.  Meantime  we  had  weighed,  and  got 
the  Frenchman's  head  off  shore,  llie  wind  had  partly  shifted  as  the  east 
began  to  flush  with  the  sun,  and  blew  fairly  out  to  sea. 

"  The  schooner  took  advantage  of  this,  and  cut  her  cables.  Passing  our 
weather  side,  she  fired  at  intervals,  and  fired  well,  to  cast  us  up  above,  and 
BO  prevent  pursuit.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  beautiful  sailer.  She  cut 
aside  the  water  with  her  sharp  and  graceful  bows  like  a  witch,  breasting  the 
short  and  flippant  sea,  and  gliding  over  the  waves  in  magnificent  stjrle. 

^^  The  frigate  was  yet  at  long  distance,  and  though  she  stood  fair  enough 
to  cut  her  off,  and  was  a  capital  sailer,  it  was  vexatiousl^  evident  that  if  the 
Frenchman  could  hold  his  own  for  half  an  hour,  pursuit  would  be  fruitless. 
Like  a  bird  when  stretching  its  wings,  out  came  her  snow-white  studding 
sails,  with  every  inch  of  canvas  that  she  could  show. 
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"  The  chase  grew  extremelj  interesting.  Our  gallant  frigate,  as  if  pro- 
voked at  the  fugitive's  impudence,  stood  grandlv  on,  making  a  long  stretch 
out  to  make  the  most  of  her  distance  and  cut  the  schooner  off,  and  now  and 
then  giving  her  a  shot.  In  spite  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  frigate's  situa- 
tion, she  sensibly  gained  on  her  chase,  and  at  length  ^ot  near  enough  to  tell 
her  shot  in  the  schooner  s  rigging.  A  pencil  of  lieht  glanced  from  her  dotted 
side.  Bang !  —  a  globe  of  pure  white  smoke  followed,  and  an  instant  after 
down  came  the  Frenchman's  topmast  with  all  the  outspread  wings.  An 
unlucky  shot  it  was  for  her  people :  she  slackened  directly;  —  the  injury  was 
irretrievable. 

'* '  Bravo !  *  cried  Gasket,  as  he  saw  the  mbchief.  '  She's  laioed — that 
shot  was  a  staggerer.' 

"  *  Hush !  she  stands  on  as  yet,'  cried  I,  watchins  her  with  breathless  at- 
tention. ^  She  seems  marvellously  disinclined  to  naul  down  her  rag  and 
finish  it.    No,  it's  hopeless :  the  disaster  can't  be  got  over.* 

"  I  spoke  prophetically,  for  the  frigate  stood  majestically  on,  while  her 
defenceless  opponent  crept  along  the  water  like  a  hnree  with  a  breeze.  I 
could  hardly  help  pitying  her  unfortunate  situation.  At  last,  as  she  came 
up,  the  schooner  s  people,  knowing  that  further  resistance  wofuld  be  madness, 
reluctantly  hauled  down  their  ensign.  She  was  taken  possession  of,  and 
having  closed  with  the  brig,  we  all  stood  down  towards  the  south-westwwd, 
and  anchored  the  following  evening  just  as  the  sun  dipped  down  behind 
the  blue  mountains,  in  Fort  Royal  Harbour." 

Lorimer^s  Transparent  Planes,  for  facilitating  Drawing  from  Nature 
and  Models.  Benjamin  West,  Patentee,  2.  St.  James's  Walk, 
Clerkenwell,  London. 

In  these  days  of  travelling,  the  tourist  often  feels  the  inconvenience 
of  not  having  a  ready  apparatus  for  taking  the  outlines  of  picturesque 
scenery,  or  of  buildings,  which  he  hiis  not  time  to  copy  minutely,  bat 
whose  features  he  wishes  to  fix  on  paper,  to  be  filled  up  afterwsj^B  at 
leisure.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  this  desider- 
atum is  now  supplied.  By  a  most  ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time 
simple  invention,  any  one,  even  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  per- 
spective and  unskilled  in  drawing,  may  copy  any  object  presented  to 
his  view  in  a  way  which  by  no  possibility  can  be  incorrect,  for  he  in 
fact  traces  the  object  seen  through  a  transparent  medium  on  the 
transparent  medium  itself.  The  apparatus  by  which  this  operation  is 
effected  is  very  small^  not  liable  to  be  out  of  order,  and  is  by  no  means 
dear.  The  invention  consists  in  the  fabrication  and  application  of 
variously  tinted  paper  perforated  with  exceedingly  minute  holes, 
through  which  the  artist  or  the  amateur  views  the  object  to  be  deH- 
neated  and  draws  it  on  the  paper.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  recommending  this  little  apparatus,  as  we  have  felt  the 
want  of  such  a  help  in  our  travels  round  the  globe  on  innumerable 
occasions,  and  we  can  confidently  reconmiend  it  from  personal  ex- 
perience of  its  utility. 

MUSIC. 

Ko  Music  has  been  published  during  the  last  month  worthy  of  nofice, 
with  the  exception  of  a  most  beautifid  air  composed  by  Herr  Oberthiir, 
the  celebrated  harpist  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  Munich.    The  iir  has 
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been  composed  to  the  words  of  a  song,  which  was  published  in  the 
seventh  number  of  "  Fanny,  the  Little  Milliner ;  or,  The  Rich  and 
the  Poor ;"  and  the  artist  has  produced  a  plaintive  and  most  pleasing 
roelodj  in  unison  with  the  sentiments  of  the  words.  It  is  set  in  D 
minor,  which,  from  the  very  opening  of  the  symphony,  conveys  a 
well-drawn  picture  of  the  heroine's  feelings.  The  agitato  movement 
of  the  air  has  a  most  striking  effect,  when  sung  by  one  having  a 
knowledge  of  expression.  The  composer  modulates  charmingly  from 
the  minor  into  the  major  towards  the  end  of  the  song — a  change  most 
appropriate,  and  corresponding  to  that  in  the  poetry ;  then  taking  a 
tone  almost  sacred,  and  terminating  in  a  feeling  of  consolation  and 
peace,  in  the  lines 

**  Where  shall  the  orphan — child  of  dark  despair, 
Find  refuge  in  her  grief?    In  Heaven  alone ! " 

The  song  itself  concludes  on  the  key-note,  but  a  peculiar  and  varied 
effect,  well  suited  to  the  religious  character  of  the  close,  is  given 
by  the  diminishing  arpeggio  which  follows,  terminating  on  the  third 
of  the  key.  The  accompaniment,  which  is  flowing  and  tasteful,  ia 
adapted  either  for  the  piano  or  the  harp. 

An  Act  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  100.)  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Care  of,  and 
Treatment  of  Lunatics,  With  Explanatory  Notes  and  Comments. 
Edited  by  Forbes  Winslow,  M.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Plea  of  In- 
sanity in  Criminal  Cases,"  "  The  Anatomy  of  Suicide,"  &c.  &c. 
London  :  Henry  Renshaw,  356.  Strand. 

This  is  an  explanation  of  '^  Lord  Ashley's  Act,"  and  will  be  found  a 
very  useful  book  by  all  those  engaged  in  superintending  Lunatic 
Asylums.  It  contains  a  short  "  History  of  the  Legislation  on  the 
subject  of  Lunacy,"  in  which  are  related  some  curious  stories  of  the 
treatment  of  persons  entrapped  into  private  asylums  for  interested 
purposes.  It  is  printed  in  a  cheap  form,  and  all  persons,  whether 
inside  or  outside  of  madhouses,  should  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Wins- 
low  for  the  information  which  it  affords  to  the  public  on  this  most 
important  subject. 
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THE   EVIL   EYE. 

A   BALLAD. 

By  the  Danube's  rapid-rushing  river, 
That  bounds,  like  a  feather'd  dart  from  the  quiver, 
Along  the  banks  of  that  arrowy  stream  — 
Who  rides  so  fast  hy  the  pale  night-beam  ? 
Through  a  billowy  sea  of  clouds  foam-white 

The  silver  moon  is  sailing ; 
And,  half  in  shadow  and  half  in  light, 
Like  the  eye  of  beauty  darkly  bright, 
The  river  is  rolling  its  waves  of  might. 
And  thundering  on  in  its  headlong  flight 

With  giant-strides  unfailing : 
But  who  is  yon  rider,  swifter  far 
Than  cloud-skimming  moon  or  shooting  star  ? 
Yon  rider,  running  a  race  with  the  tide, 
Whose  billows  in  rivalry  dash  beside  ? 

Away,  away  I  by  the  rapid  river. 

Like  the  lightning-shaft  from  its  cloudy  quiver ; 

Away,  away  I  by  the  arrowy  stream. 

That  flashes  so  cold  in  the  faint  moon-beam. 

He  speeds,  as  fleet  as  the  winged  wind. 

And,  starting  anon,  looks  round  him 
With  a  shudder,  as  though  he  fear'd  to  And 
Death  on  his  pale  horse  spurring  behind. 
'Tis  a  sight  to  chill  the  gazer's  mind ! 
That  glance  of  horror  and  anguish  combin'd. 

That  glance,  as  if  fiends  had  bound  him 
On  a  fiery  barb,  to  ride  away 
Without  rest  by  night  or  peace  by  day. 
'Tis  a  sight  to  freeze  the  gazer's  soul ! 
Hath  his  race  no  respite,  his  course  no  goal  ? 

Some  say  he's  a  spirit,  doom'd  for  ever 
To  haunt  the  banks  of  the  rushing  river ; 
And  sure  those  cowl'd  features  so  marble-wan 
Are  more  like  a  spectre  than  mortal  man ! 
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Some  BBj  he  thus  franticlj  dot 

With  terror  never-sleeping, 
From  the  withering  blight  of  an  Evil  Eye  ; 
Yet  sure  those  wild  hurried  looks  defy 
In  their  scorn  all  powers  beneath  the  sky ! 
Some  darkly  hint  at  the  days  gone  by, 

And  whisper  he  is  reaping 
Crime's  deadly  fruit,  and  *tis  passion's  storm 
Hath  shnmk  to  a  reed  his  shadowy  form. 
That  ghastly  smile !  what  else  could  there 
Imprint  such  defiance,  mix'd  with  despair  ? 

Away,  away !  by  the  Danube's  river. 
Dark  shape,  in  vain  thou  may'st  ride  for  ever ! 
Lost  wretch !  in  vain  by  the  arrowy  stream, 
'Neath  the  hot  noon-blaze  or  the  cold  night-beam ! 
On  thy  frenzied  race  away,  away ! 

O'er  thoughts  of  horror  brooding  ; 
So  may'st  thou  ride  for  ever  and  aye, 
No  slumber  by  night,  no  peace  by  day ! 
Ay,  spur  thy  brave  steed !  press  on  as  he  may. 
At  thy  back  is  the  foe  no  force  can  stay, 

The  foe  there's  no  eluding ! 
On,  on  as  thou  wilt  I  thou  canst  not  fiy  I 
Remorse,  Remorse  is  the  Evil  Eye 
That  follows  thee  thus  with  a  blasting  power. 
And  will  follow  thee  still  to  thy  dying  hour ! 

Eleanor  Darbt. 
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CURRENCY    AND    RAILWAYS. 

SYMBOLIC  MONEY.  No.  3. 

{Coniinued  from  page  363.  qf  hit  number.) 

The  subject  of  the  great  Movement  in  Railways,  which  absorbs  the 
public  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  other  topics,  pohtical 
or  literary,  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  question  of  the 
"Currency,"  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  interrupt  the  order  of 
reasoning  which  has  been  begun  in  the  two  preceding  papers,  in 
order  to  show  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  present  system  of  Re- 
stricted Currency  in  respect  to  the  progress  and  execution  of  these 
most  desirable  national  undertakings. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  no  one  will  now  dispute  the  utility  of 
railways,  or  the  vast  superiority,  in  all  respects,  of  this  new  mode  of 
conveyance  over  the  old,  and  especially  in  respect  to  the  saving  of 
time  and  money.  This  is  no  longer,  as  it  was  some  years  ago,  a 
problem  to  be  solved,  but  it  is  an  axiom  established.  And  more 
than  this,  —  it  is  a  truth  forced  on  the  conviction  of  the  comitiy 
by  experience,  that  the  general  establishment  of  railways,  wherever 
traffic  has  caused  the  promotion  of  a  highway,  is  now  become  ft 
necessity.  And  it  has  become  a  necessity  for  this  reason,  —  that 
those  districts  whose  farming,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  in- 
terests are  devoid  of  the  facilities  and  economies  which  conveyance 
by  railway  affords,  find  that  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  compete 
with  other  parts,  where  those  facilities  are  in  action  ;  and  that  it  has 
come  to  pass,  that  either  they  must  contrive  to  procure  the  like  ad- 
vantage of  this  modern  invention  for  themselves,  or  that  they  must 
be  content  to  remain  in  a  position  of  comparative  social  stagnation, 
with  their  property  deteriorated,  and  their  profits  and  incomed 
lessened. 

The  strong  conviction  of  this  truth  in  the  public  mind  has 
occasioned  therefore  a  general  desire^  and  a  consequent  movement 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  establish  in  their  own  localities  the 
same  system  of  railway  conveyance  which  has  been  proved  to  be 
useful  and  profitable  in  others,  and  which  has  now  become  a  necessity 
in  all ;  and  this  attempt  may  be  viewed  as  a  grand  national  straggle 
to  develope  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  call  fortli  the  powers 
of  industry  of  the  population,  to  the  end  of  increasing  individual 
wealth  and  national  prosperity. 

Now  all  persons  mnst  allow,  that  to  increase  individaal  wealth 
and  national  prosperity  is  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished  :  and  when  it  is  considered  that  such  desirable  results  are 
proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  most  commendable  means — not 
by  the  agency  of  war,  but  by  the  arts  of  peace  —  by  the  application  of 
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the  unemployed  powers  of  labour  to  the  creation  of  the  things 
desired  —  it  would  seem  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  allowing 
full  scope  to  the  industry  of  the  nation.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  idso,  that  the  great  difl&culty  of  the  present  day  is  to  find 
employment  for  that  which  is  called  —  but  which,  in  our  opinion,  is 
erroneously  called  —  a  "  redundant "  population.  Now  here  is,  on 
one  side,  a  want  which  is  universally  felt  —  the  want  of  railways 
generally  throughout  the  country ;  and  on  the  other  side,  there  are 
ready  thousands  of  brawny  arms  and  willing  minds  ready  and  eager 
to  make  them.  The  demand  for  railways  occasions  a  demand  for 
labourers;  and  without  labourers  the  railways  cannot  be  made; 
while  labourers  are  standing  idle,  or  starving  on  insufficient  wages, 
because  of  their  want  of  that  employment  which  the  formation 
of  railways  might  afford.  What,  then,  is  the  obstacle  which  prevents 
railways  from  being  made,  the  population  from  being  employed,  and 
the  wealth,  which  railways  would  produce,  from  being  created?  The 
answer  is,  "The  want  of  money." 

But  why  is  there  a  want  of  money  ?  Is  not  money  a  symbol  or  sign 
of  value  to  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  some  convenient  shape, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  an- 
other ;  inasmuch  as  to  exchange  a  haystack  in  one  part  of  the  country 
for  a  house  in  another,  by  the  bodily  removal  of  each,  would  be  a  very 
inconvenient  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  com- 
munity to  have  as  many  of  these  symbols  as  their  industrial  necessities 
require,  why  should  "  a  want  of  money,"  or,  in  other  words,  a  want  of 
these  symbols,  prevent  useful  objects  from  being  effected,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  increased  in  accordance  with  its  powers  of 
industry  ? 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that,  by  the  present  system  of  currency,  it  is 
determined  that  the  amount  of  the  money  of  the  country — that  is  to 
say,  of  those  symbols  which  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  indus- 
trial operations  of  the  country — shall  be  arbitrarily  restricted  to  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  which  can  be  easily  procured  in 
exchange  for  these  symbols ! 

Thus,  if  by  any  accident,  whether  of  foreign  wars  requiring  the  gold 
bullion  which  at  present  remains  in  this  country,  or  of  the  same  gold 
being  wanted  by  other  nations  in  payment  for  the  com  wanted  by 
Great  Britain,  or  for  any  other  reason,  this  precious  metal,  as  it  is 
called,  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  cellars  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
where  it  is  at  present  deposited,  the  country  is,  therefore,  to  sus- 
pend the  industrial  operations  which  it  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  on, 
or  which  it  had  planned  to  carry  on,  in  order  that  the  amount  of 
national  industry  developed  might  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  gold 
bullion  on  which  the  "  money"  of  the  country  is  made  arbitrarily  to 
depend ! 

In  other  words,  the  present  system  of  currency  restricts  the  quan- 
tity of  industrial  operations  which  shall  be  carried  on  to  the  amount 
of  a  certain  scarce  metal  which  can  be  procured  to  form  the  "  money" 
bj  which  those  operations  are  effected. 

And  although  there  are  a  great  many  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  of  other  banks  in  circulation,  and  performing  the  office  of 
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money, — practically  proving  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  money  shoold 
be  a  valuable  commodity  in  itself,  and  that  the  symbol  of  a  piece  of 
paper  serves  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as  a  lump  of  gold, — the  quan- 
tity of  these  notes  is  restricted  by  law,  from  the  fear,  as  the  law  says, 
or  implies,  that  there  may  be  more  notes  in  circulation  than  there 
might  be  '^  gold  money"  to  exchange  for  it  on  demand. 

So  that,  this  being  the  law,  the  nation  is  not  allowed  to  have  the 
convenience  of  a  money  which  might  represent  the  value  of  aH  sorts 
of  commodities ;  but  their  money  is  arbitrarily  made  the  represent- 
ative of  one  particular  commodity,  namely,  gold  ;  and  as  this  com- 
modity is  scarce,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  money  of  a  country 
representing  it  must  be  scarce  also. 

And  such  is  the  fact ;  and  such  is  the  evil  under  which  this  country 
at  present  labours ;  and  the  present  want  of  money  for  developing  the 
industry  of  the  country  by  means  of  the  formation  of  Railways  is  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  present  system  of 
"  The  Currency.** 

Now  let  us  see  the  amount  of  money  wanted  for  the  formation  of 
the  railways  at  present  in  progress ;  we  mean  those  for  which  acts 
have  been  obtained.  This  amount  is  about  thirty-eight  millions ;  to 
which  is  to  be  added  about  eight  millions  for  foreign  railways,  which 
are  supported  by  speculators  in  this  country :  but  we  shaU  put  this 
eight  millions  aside  for  the  present,  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the 
argument,  and  speak  only  of  the  thirty-eight  millions  required  for  our 
internal  projects.  The  companies  who  wul  have  to  raise  these  thirty- 
eight  millions,  have  the  power  to  raise  on  loan  the  further  sum  of 
fourteen  millions,  making  in  all  a  sum  to  be  procured  of  fifty-two 
millions. 

But  besides  the  railway  companies  already  incorporated  by  act  of 
parliament,  there  are  many  other  railways  projected,  and  wluch  re* 
quire  a  vast  amount  of  money  for  their  execution.  It  cannot  he 
taken  for  granted  that  every  one  of  these  projected  railways  is  a  sound 
and  judicious  enterprise ;  but  we  will  take  the  extreme,  and  set  down 
all  these  proposed  undertakings  as  good,  and  we  shall  then  find  that 
we  have  about  600  lines  projected,  requiring  four  hundred  miffions  of 
money  to  complete  them. 

It  is  this  thirty-eight  millions  of  money  positively  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  lines  already  in  progress,  and  still  more  the  prospect  of  the 
four  hundred  millions  of  money  for  the  railways  projected,  which 
occasions  the  present  alarm,  and  the  embarrassing  question  of  ''where 
is  the  money  to  come  from  ?  " 

And  in  truth,  under  the  present  system  of  currency,  it  may  well  be 
asked  "  where  is  the  money  to  come  from ;"  for  the  law  restricts  and 
forbids  the  creation  of  money  beyond  a  certain  amount,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  amount  of  money  wanted  to  be  forthcoming.  As 
well  might  a  thirsty  population  cry  out  for  water  in  a  countir  where 
their  rulers  had  ordained  that  no  water  should  be  brought  nrom  the 
well  except  in  golden  pitchers :  there  might  be  water  enough  in  the 
well,  if  those  who  had  the  power  of  dealing  it  out  would  allow  it  to  be 
carried  away  in  common  vessels ;  but  no ;  nothing  but  pitchers  of 
gold!  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  distributed  among  the  pec^le  must 
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be  confined  to  the  quantity  of  golden  pitchers  which  the  people  could 
procure  to  hold  it !  What  would  be  the  condition  of  that  people  ? 
With  plentj  of  water  at  their  command,  they  would  die  of  thirst !  — 
As  water  is  to  the  people  supposed,  so  is  monej  to  the  population  of 
this  country ;  our  golden  money  is  their  golden  pitcher. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  seeing  the  vast  amount  of  money  wanted  for  the 
completion  of  all  these  railways, — this  fifty- two  millions  positively  and 
immediately,  and  this  four  hundred  millions  prospectively,  —  is  it 
possible  to  raise  in  time  such  enormous  sums  of  money  for  this  or  any 
other  purpose  ? 

Let  ua  see  whether  such  an  operation  is  possible ;  perhaps,  if  we 
can  show  that  such  operations  have  been  effected  before,  it  may  be 
allowed  that  they  may  be  done  again,  and  more  especially  if  we  can 
show  that  sums  equally  large  have  been  raised  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea^— or  that  which  is  equivalent,  in  respect  to  our  argument,  to  being 
thrown  into  the  sea, — ^it  may  be  granted,  that  for  purposes  individually 
profitable,  and  nationally  advantageous,  the  like  sums  of  money  may 
be  raised  again  ;  but  certainly  not  under  the  present  system  of 
currency. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  what  was  done  during  the  period  between 
the  years  1797  and  1815,  both  inclusive,  wliich  for  the  most  part  was 
a  time  of  war ;  what  was  the  amount  of  money  wanted  then  ?  and  how 
was  it  provided  ? 

We  find  by  the  parliamentary  tables,  which  all  may  consult,  that 
the  amount  of  money  raised  in  those  eighteen  years  was  fifteen 
hundred  millions ! 

Fifteen  hundred  millions !  These  are  startling  figures ;  but  they  are 
quite  correct.  The  total  revenue  raised  in  these  years  was  more 
than  981  millions,  and  the  total  of  the  money  borrowed  was  more 
than  470  millions,  making  in  all  1,500  millions.  There  was  really 
more  than  758  millions  of  money  borrowed ;  but  as  more  than  287 
millions  of  debt  was  paid  off  during  that  time,  it  reduces  the  amount 
to  the  sum  which  we  have  stated,  namely  470  millions.  And  it  is 
worUi  while  to  note  that  in  one  of  these  years,  namely,  in  1813,  the 
sum  of  more  than  150  millions  was  raised  in  revenue  and  loan,  of 
which  nearly  82  millions  was  loan  for  the  national  use ;  and  this  in  a 
single  year ! 

Now,  if  82  millions  of  money  could  be  raised  in  one  year  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  war,  surely  52  millions  may  be  raised  in  a 
year  for  carrying  on  railways. 

For  the  money  so  raised  for  carrying  on  a  war  was  actually  sunk, 
wasted,  lost,  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea.  It  may  have  saved 
the  country  from  foreign  domination,  but  that  is  another  question ; 
we  are  talking  of  the  power  of  this  nation  to  raise  money  for  the 
purpose  of  being  expended ;  and  we  are  showing  that  the  nation 
could  and  did  raise  in  one  year,  besides  its  more  than  68  millions  of 
revenue,  a  further  sum  of  more  than  82  millions  as  loan. 

And  in  respect  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  raised,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  was  expended,  we  contend  that,  as  a  mere  money  question, 
it  might  be  more  easily  raised  for  making  railways  than  for  making 
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war,  and  that  in  the  former  waj  it  wduld  be  moeh  more  profitably 
employed. 

Because,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  82  millions  whidi  were  raised 
for  carrying  on  the  w«r  was  actually  sunk  and  lost.  There  xeraained, 
to  be  sure,  the  glory  of  out*  warlike  exploitB,  and  our  deUTenmeefroai 
foreign  domination ;  but  the  money  was  smik  &nd  gone.  -  Bui  in  ex- 
pending money  on  railways  it  is  not  sunk  and  gone ;  its  visifale  and 
substantial  value  remains  in  the  shape  of  brieks  and  mortar,  and 
stones  fashioned  foi'  th^r  uses,  and  viadUets,  and  bridges,  and  in  all 
conveniences  which  attach  to  railways:  it  is  not  like  gunpowder, 
which  has  gone  off  in  a  roar  or  a  pun ;  but  it  eadiaiss  as  solid  staff. 
And  more  than  this,  its  substance  does  not  remain^  like  the  pyramids, 
as  monuments  of  useless  labour ;  but  it  remains  as  creations  of  utility 
and  value,  and  yielding  an  interest,  or  fruit  for  the  menej  expended, 
to  the  private  individuals  who  expended  it ;  and  a  sovroe  of  conveni- 
ence, of  economy,  and  of  wealth  to  the  nation  which  possesses  them. 

So  that,  seeing  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  people  of  this  coantry 
were  enabled  in  1813  to  raise  and  expend,  in  addition  to  the  68  mil- 
lions of  revenue,  a  further  sum  of  82  millions  for  the  purpose  of  being 
expended,  and  which  was  expended,  in  making  war,  it  follows  that  the 
same  people,  by  the  same  means,  might  in  1845  raise  a  like  sum  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  useful  undertakings  within  th^  own 
control,  and  for  their  own  profit^  and  whicii  would  yield  a  large  in- 
terest for  the  money  so  expended  ;  that  is  to  say,  provided  the  means 
remained  the  same,  and  that  the  country  had  not  become  poorer  in 
the  interim. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  question  of  whether  this  country  is  richer 
or  poorer  than  it  was  in  the  years  to  which  we  refer,  we  eonanlt  the 
parliamentary  papers  which  have  been  made  public  on  that  point,  and 
we  find  the  following  information : 

In  1815,  which  was  the  last  year  of  that  war  tax  called  the  pro- 
perty tax,  the  income  from  real  property  chargeable  with  that  tax 
was  about  fifty  millions; — in  1843  it  exceeded  eighty  millions. 
The  increase  of  this  income,  from  fifty  to  eighty  millions,  shows  that  the 
property  from  which  that  income  was  derived,  was  about  GOO  millions. 

Added  to  the  above,  the  increase  of  the  legacy  duty  on  personal 
property,  shows  that  the  personal  property  of  the  people  of  this 
country  had  increased  between  the  years  1834  and  1843  to  the 
amount  t>f  450  millions. 

More  figures  to  the  like  efieet  might  be  produced ;  but  this  statement 
of  the  increase  of  the  property  of  the  country  proves  that  the  countiy  is 
not  poorer  than  it  was  in  the  years  when  it  was  able  to  raise  the  sum 
of  150  millions  of  money  in  a  single  year,  82  millions  of  which  it 
could  afford  to  expend  on  a  foreign  war. 

So  far  therefore  as  the  question  depends  on  the  capability  of 
raising  the  money  required  for  railways,  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the 
country  is  in  a  much  better  condition  in  respect  to  its  wealth  for  the 
raising  of  the  money  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 

But  in  respect  to  the  means  of  raising  it,  that  is  its  finandal  ma- 
chinery, that  is  another  affair.     It  is  here  that  our  difficulty  appears. 

Fifty  years  ago,  and  onwards  for  nearly  twenty  years,  that  is,  from 
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1797  to  1815,  the  country  was  enabled  to  raise,  and  to  expend  and 
sink,  vrithout  showing  any  signs  of  impoverishment,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  mof^  manifest  signs  of  prosperity,  a  sum  of  more  than  470 
millions ;  and  now  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  from  that  time,  and  after 
&  period  of  thirty  years  of  peace,  it  is  found  that  the  country  cannot 
raise  a  saioilar  sum  for  the  formation  of  railways  ;  —  nay,  more  than 
this,  there  are  the  strongest  fears  that  the  attempt  to  raise  even  the 
sum  of  fifty-two  millions  for  the  purposes  of  the  profitable  employment 
of  the  population  will  cause  the  most  fatal  disasters  to  the  community  ! 
Tlie  question-  then  arises  — why  is  this?  The  answer  can  be  only, 
that  seeing  there  is  more  property  on  which  to  base  the  money  wanted, 
if  the  money  wanted  cannot  be  raised  as  it  was  raised  when  there  was 
less  property,  there  must  be  some  change  in  the  financial  machinery 
of  the  country— 'Some  defisct  in  the  means  of  raising  or  creating 
that  symbolic  representative  of  value  called  "  money" ;  and  a  little 
inquiry  shows  that  such  is  the  fact. 

Now  the  change  consists  in  this : 

During  the  period  between  1797  and  1815,  money  was  rightly  used 
as  a  mere  symbol  of  value,  and  not  as  value  in  itself ;  but  now  money 
is  made  by  law  a  commodity  of  value,  namely,  gold. 

The  ooasequence  of  this  is>  that  as  gold  is  a  scarce  metal,  only  a 
certain  limited  quantity  of  it  is  to  be  procured  at  any  time ;  and  as  it 
is  a  very  valuable  metal,  the  quantity  procured  must  be  dearly  paid 
for. 

And  one  of  the  effects  of  limiting  the  quantity  of  money  for  the 
uses  of  the  community  to  the  quantity  of  gold  which  can  be  procured 
to  represent  it,  is  this ;  that  when  other  countries  want  the  gold  which 
this  country  may  have  got,  and  draw  a  certain  amount  more  or  less 
from  it,  the  community  of  this  country  is  deprived  of  so  much  of  its 
circulating  medium  as  that  quantity  of  gold  represents ;  and  no  matter, 
according  to  the  present  law,  whether  the  subtraction  of  that  amount 
of  its  circulating  medium  is  inconvenient  or  not,  or  to  what  extent  it 
is  mischievous,  the  community  must  do  without  it. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  bank  notes  which  are  in  circulation,  and  which 
form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  currency,  are  not  representatives  of  so 
much  gold ;  because,  of  the  twenty  millions  of  Bank  of  £)ng]and 
notes  now  in  circulation,  not  more  than  fourteen  millions  could  be 
exchanged  for  gold,  that  being  the  present  amount  in  the  Bank  cellars. 
But  all  these  twenty  millions  of  bank  notes,  besides  the  eighteen  mil- 
lions, or  thereabouts,  of  the  notes  of  private  bankers,  are  basedy  as  it  is 
termed,  on  gold ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  issuers  of  these  thirty-eight 
millions  of  notes  are  liable  to  be  cidled  on  to  give  gold  for  them  in 
exchange ;  not  silver,  nor  iron,  nor  copper,  nor  any  other  metals  or 
commodities,  but  only  gold ;  and  as  gold,  tiierefore,  forms  the  base  of 
the  circulation,  and  as  the  quantity  of  gold,  and  the  value  of  it,  are 
continually  fluctuating  and  sMfting,  it  foUows  that  the  superstructure 
of  the  currency  must  also  be  continually  fluctuating  and  shifting, 
which  the  mercantile  community  know,  to  their  cost. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  under  the  existing  law,  which  limits  the 
quantity  of  the  money  in  the  country  to  the  amount  of  gold  which 
can  be  retained  in  the  country  to  exchange  for  it,  that  the  unlimited 
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quantity  of  monej  which  waa  raised  during  the  years  between  1797 
and  1815,  cannot  be  raised  now.  And  it  is  clear  also,  that  under  such  a 
law  the  industrial  powers  of  the  country,  whether  in  respect  to  rail* 
ways  or  other  useful  and  profitable  undertakings,  cannot  be  fairly 
developed ;  because,  as  more  money  is  wanted  to  carry  them  on  tban 
exists,  and  as  more  cannot  be  created,  inasmuch  as  nature  hsfi  limiied 
the  quantity  of  gold  on  which  the  law  forces  it  to  be  baaed— ^although 
she  has  not  limited  either  the  resources  of  the  country  or  the  in- 
dustrial  capabilities  of  its  inhabitants-^  the  national  creation  of  wealth 
is  thereby  restricted  to  the  amount  of  the  particular  sort  of  money  bj 
which  alone  the  legislature  has  decreed  that  its  wealth  shall  be 
measured.  But  in  order  to  render  this  point  more  popularly  in- 
telligible, it  is  necessary  to  go  into  some  few  particulars,  showing  the 
difference  in  the  state  of  the  currency  in  the  years,  to  whidb  we  have 
referred,  and,  at  intervals,  to  the  year  1823,  and  the  state  of  the  cor- 
rency  as  it  is  by  law  arbitrarily  restricted  now. 

In  1797,  it  was  enacted  by  Mr,  Pitt,  that  it  was  not  necessary  that 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  payable  in  gold  on 
demand ;  and  he  took  measures  for  their  being  issued  on  the  national 
credit,  by  such  means  causing  them  to  assume  the  quality  of  a  sym- 
bolic money.  It  was  not  a  perfect  symbolic  money ;  nor  are  we  ad- 
vocates for  the  formation  of  such  a  money  by  such  means ;  but  it 
approached  the  perfection  of  a  symbolic  money,  and  it  proved  the 
advantages  of  such  a  currency  over  metallic  money :  and  it  proved 
it  in  this  way ;  it  showed  that  such  money  *~  that  is,  paper  or  symbolic 
money — was  capable  of  expansion  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
community,  which  metallic  money  is  not ;  and  it  proved  that  the 
nation  could  carry  on  its  business,  and  support  a  war  besides,  by 
means  of  a  paper  currency  alone. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Pitt's  measure  was  instantaneous  and  striking. 
The  country  instantly  recovered,  as  if  by  magic,  from  the  difficukies 
under  which  it  was  labouring,  and  which  threatened  to  weigh  it 
down ;  and  for  eighteen  years,  while  Mr.  Pitt's  system  was  in  ibite, 
the  nation  advanced  in  a  wonderful  degree  in  riches  and  prosperity, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  increased  weaHh-creating  power 
which  all  the  financial  blunders  since  have  been  unable  entir^y  to 
neutralise. 

It  may  be  useful  in  this  place  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  finsa- 
cial  state  of  the  country,  then  and  since. 

In  1797,  Mr.  Pitt  passed  the  celebrated  Bank  Restriction  Act,  whieh 
increased  the  means  of  circulating  the  wealth  of  the  conntry,  and  of 
creating  more,  to  an  extraordinary  extent :  and  the  great  embarrass- 
ment and  distress  of  that  year  were  succeeded  by  a  series  of  years  of 
the  most  brilliant  prosperity,  notwithstanding  the  enocmous  expenses 
of  war,  which  consumed  during  that  period  more  than  470  millions  of 
money,  and  notwithstanding  the  severe  taxation  of  the  country  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  981  millions ;  sums  whieh  may  be  stated  in 
figures,  but  which  almost  surpass  the  powers  of  the  imaginatioD. 
This  state  of  prosperity  ccmtinued  till  the  year  1815. 

In  1816,  it  was  prospectively  determined  by  Parliament  tod^Murt  from 
Mr.  Pitt's  system,  and  to  return  to  a  system  of  metallic  money;  and 
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tlie  Bank  of  England,  in  consequence  of  the  anticipated  measures  of 
Parliament,  began  prospectively  to  reduce  its  issues  ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium. 

In  1816,  general  and  severe  distress  prevailed  throughout  the 
country.  This,  at  the  time,  was  attributed  by  some  to  the  change  from 
a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace  ;  an  opinion  the  most  absurd,  as  it 
attributed  the  distress  of  the  country  to  the  fact,  of  about  26  millions 
a  year — which  was  the  average  cost  of  the  late  war,  in  loans,  and  which 
was  so  much  of  the  labour  and  produce  of  the  country  actually  sunk 
and  lost — being  now  saced  to  the  country !  The  distress  of  1816  is  now 
seen  to  have  been  caused  by  the  diminution  of  the  currency,  which 
restricted  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  threw  vast  masses  of  peo- 
ple out  of  employment. 

This  effect  of  the  threatened  return  to  what  was  caUed  **  cash  pay- 
ments "  was  so  far  foreseen,  however,  and  its  effects  were  so  far  feared, 
that  even  the  government  intimated  its  intention  of  effecting  the 
change  by  very  gradual  means ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
Bank,  reassured  by  this  intimation,  increased  its  circulation,  and  in 
1817  and  1818  the  distress  generally  ceased. 

In  1819,  however,  the  government  proceeded  to  cany  its  measures 
into  execution  by  the  celebrated  Currency  Bill  of  that  year,  and  by 
which  bill  it  was  enacted  that  cash  payments  should  be  resumed  in 
1823.  It  became  necessary  for  the  Bank  therefore  again  to  diminish 
its  issues,  in  preparation  for  its  bullion  payments,  and  which  diminution 
it  continued  till  1822 ;  and  correspondingly  with  the  reduction  of  the 
circulation,  the  distress  of  the  country  returned  in  1819,  and  became 
extreme  in  the  years  1820,  1821,  and  1822. 

In  1822,  the  government,  appalled  by  the  increasing  distress,  and  by 
the  complaints  and  insurrectionary  spirit  of  the  people,  suspended  the 
operation  of  the  Currency  Bill  for  three  years. 

Immediately  afterwards,  that  is,  in  the  next  year,  1823,  the  distress 
of  the  country  was  abated,  and  was  rapidly  changed  to  a  state  of  pros- 
perity, and  continued  so  long  as  the  increased  issues  of  the  Bank  con- 
tinned,  until  1826,  which  was  the  famous  year  of  prosperity  so  much 
vaunted  by  the  ministers  of  the  day. 

But  the  year  1826  was  the  year  fixed  on  for  the  return  to  a  metallic 
currency ;  and  the  Bank,  being  obliged  to  take  its  measures  in  time, 
and  to  reduce  its  circulation,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  quantity  of 
gold  bullion  which  it  could  conveniently  procure,  and  which  was 
thenceforth  to  serve  as  the  base  of  the  currency,  the  grand  crash 
came,  and  that  memorable  epoch  of  ruin  and  convulsion  occurred 
which  must  still  be  in  the  memory  of  our  readers. 

And  since  that  time,  that  is,  since  the  Currency  Bill  of  1 8 19  has  been 
in  operation,  there  have  occurred  a  series  of  alternations  of  commer- 
cial prosperity  and  adversity,  according  as  the  currency  has  been  en- 
larged or  restricted  by  the  influx  or  efflux  of  gold  to  or  from  this 
country.  Among  the  most  memorable  and  most  disastrous  are  those 
of  1834  and  1889  ;  and  the  question  now  is,  not  whether  this  or  that 
commercial  enterprise  might  be  beneficial  to  the  nation,  nor  whether 
the  industrious  capabilities  of  the  country  and  of  the  increased  popu- 
lation might  not  be  further  developed,  to  the  increase  of  individual 
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happiness,  and  to  the  augmentation  of  the  national  wealth ;  but  whetlter 
"  money"  can  be  obtained  to  effect  such  desirable  improvements; — or, 
in  other  words,  the  country  possesses,  in  its  population,  its  powers  of 
machinery,  and  its  application  of  industry,  the  means  of  creating  al- 
most unbounded  wealth  for  all  its  inhabitants,  but  it  arbitrarily  refuses 
to  take  advantage  of  its  resources,  because  it  is  insisted  that  it  shall 
not  produce  more  wealth  than  can  be  represented  by  gold ! 

For  such  is  really  the  case.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  increased  em- 
ployments of  industry  that  there  should  be  more  of  that  indispensa- 
ble article  money  to  carry  on  its  operations,  and  the  law  says  that  there 
shall  be  no  mors  money  than  there  can  be  procured  of  the  metal  gold 
to  exchange  for  it,  it  necessarily  fdlows  that  the  operations  of  indus- 
try must  be  restricted  and  kept  down  to  the  amount  whkh  can  be 
procured  of  that  particular  commodity  —  gold. 

So  that,  to  apply  the  operation  of  this  principle  to  the  subject  of 
the  railways,  although  all  the  materials  of  which  the  railways  are  to 
be  made,  with  very  trifling  exceptions,  exist  in  this  eountry,  ready  to 
our  hand —  although  there  are  thousands  of  labourers  wanting  employ- 
ment, and  able  to  make  those  railways  —  although  railways  are  most 
desirable  things  to  be  executed,  and  would  amply  repay,  by  their 
profits,  all  the  money  laid  out  in  their  formation  —  and  although  the 
whole  of  the  population  of  this  country,  it  may  be  said«  are  at  this 
moment  enthusiastically  eager  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  an  im- 
provement, the  advantages  of  which,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  mo- 
rally, commercially,  and  politically,  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  tQ 
the  empire,  —  these  great  advants^es  are  to  be  abandoned,  or  the  en^ 
joyment  of  them  suspended,  because  an  arbitrary  law  restriets  the 
quantity  of  currency  which  is  necessary  for  their  execution  to  the 
amount  of  gold  which  can  be  retained  in  the  country ! 

What  is  the  use  of  this  metal  gold  in  forming  railways?  No  part 
of  a  railway  is  made  of  gold.  It  is  labour  that  makes  railways,  out  of 
materials  of  which  gold  forms  no  part.  If  it  was  necessary  for  the 
rails  of  a  railway  to  be  made  of  gold,  that  would  be  another  thing ; 
but  the  rails  are  not  made  of  gold,  but  of  iron,  a  metal  far  more 
valuable  than  gold,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  could  do  without 
gold — so  far  as  their  experience  goes,  at  least — ^but  they  coald  not  do 
without  iron.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  railways  cannot  be  mtde 
without  money,  and  that  the  only  money  which  the  present  system  of 
currency  recognises  is  gold  money.  But  what  law  of  nature  is  there 
to  force  us  to  have  no  other  money  than  gold  ouoney?  What  is 
money  wanted  for  ?  It  is  a  thing  neither  to  be  eaten  nor  drank,  nor 
to  build  houses  with,  nor  to  plough  nor  to  dig  with*  It  is  used  only 
to  represent  value,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exchanges  of  commodities. 
Why  would  not  some  other  metal,  or  some  other  substance,  do  as  well 
as  gold  ?  And  why  is  it  necessary  that  money,  which  is  <Hily  required 
as  a  token  or  symbol  of  commodities  wanted  to  be  exchanged,  should 
be  a  thing  of  value  in  itself?  How  does  that  facilitate  exchanges,  the 
facility  being  the  thing  aimed  at  ?  Does  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  caose 
the  exchanges  of  commodities  —  exchanges  being  the  life  and  sod  of 
industry  —  to  be  limited  to  its  own  small  amount?  And  is  not  this 
limitation  mischievous  ? — and  does  it  not  have  a  most  pemicioos  and 
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paralysing  effect  on  the  development  of  the  industrial  resources  of 
the  country  ?  Does  not  experience  prove  that  the  present  system  of 
currency  works  badly  •  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  community  de- 
parts from  the  use  of  a  purely  symbolic  money,  its  commercial  pursuits 
are  exposed  to  adverse  fluctuations^  and  all  its  operations  of  industry 
are  cramped  and  confined. 

Now,  if  the  nation  had  the  advantage  of  a  money  that  was  merely 
sjrmbolic ;  that  ia  to  say,  merely  a  representative  of  the  value  of 
something  else,  of  which  value  it  was  the  token  or  representative,  the 
facility  would  exist  of  extending  the  amount  of  such  money  to  the 
wants  of  the  community,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  peace  or  war. 
It  has  been  proved  that  it  could  effect  the  object  desired  in  a  time 
of  war ;  and,  a  fortiori,  it  can  effect  the  same  object  in  a  time  of 
peace.  The  advocates  for  the  adoption  of  some  such  system  —  not 
that  system  —  but  some  such  system  of  symbolic  money  as  the 
country  flourished  under  fVom  1797  to  1815,  coasider  that  a  symbolic 
paper  money  can  efficiently  serve  all  the  purposes  of  metallic  money ; 
l)ecause,  from  1797  to  1815,  and  at  intervals  until  1823,  it  did  effect 
that  object.  And  with  respect  to  the  objection  to  a  sort  of  money 
which  ia  illimitable,  and  in  the  operation  of  which  the  example  of  the 
French  assignats  and  mandats  is  adduced  to  show  the  dangerous 
character  of  such  money,  —  it  may  be  said  that  the  example  of  the 
French  assignats  and  mandats  is  admirably  adapted  to  show  the 
difterence  of  a  paper  money  not  founded  on  real  transferable  property, 
nor  created  by  the  legitimate  wants  of  trade,  but  issued  capriciously 
by  an  irresponsible  government,  and  a  national  paper  currency  is- 
sued by  a  responsible  government,  and  founded  on  real  property, 
similar  to  that  which  existed  in  England  during  the  eighteen  years  of 
its  paper* currency  prosperity,  from  1797  to  1815. 

The  advocates  for  the  adoption  of  a  symbolic  currency  maintain 
that  the  liolding  forth  to  the  world  the  convertibility  into  gold  at 
pleasure  of  the  quantity  of  paper  money  necessary  for  the  vast  trans- 
actions of  this  great  commercial  country,  is  a  delusion;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fact  is  established,  that  when  the  proof  of  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  paper  money  of  the  country  has  been  brouglit  to 
the  test,  it  has  totally  failed ;  as  witness  the  failures  in  1816,  in  1819, 
in  1822,  in  1834,  and  in  1889;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  monthly 
publication  of  the  quantity  of  gold  bullion  held  by  the  Bank,  exhibits 
in  the  plainest  manner,  that  the  supposed  convertibility  of  its  notes 
into  gold,  on  demand,  is  a  continual  illusion. 

The  advocates  for  a  repeal  of  the  Currency  Bill  of  1819,  and  its 
complemental  bill  of  1844,  contend,  that  the  present  depressed  and 
discontented  state  of  the  population  of  this  country,  which  has  been 
increaaog  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  which  has  necessitated  the 
increased  coercion  of  the  labouring  classes  in  special  prisons  erected 
for  them  under  the  name  of  Union  Workhouses, — to  say  nothing  of 
the  refinements  of  painful  punishment  which  have  been  invented  for 
their  correction  in  the  penal  jails  of  the  kingdom, — has  been  caused 
by  the  restrictive  action  on  industry  which  the  present  system  of 
currency  has  exercised ;  and  that  the  main  evil  of  that  system  is  the 
attempt  to  carry  on  a  paper  currency  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
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country^  and  at  the  same  time  convertiUe  by  law  into  gold,  on  demind. 
This  attempt^  they  sn^f  is  pernicioua  to  tbe  conntty  iq  two  ways, 
whioh  may  be  particulazAy  .iH>ted :  the  ^fiOi  by  permanently.  coixtaractiDg 
the  ciiicukjting  mediom  to  the  amKHui^  i»pti  of  the  w«n$a  of  thoooontiy, 
but  of  the  quantity  of  gold  f^trocurable ;  wd  theiotht r»  by  occasiooing  ooq- 
tinual^tioliiaftojt^  of  t^e  amount  of  tb0  droulating  m^uni^-r-not  ac« 
cording  to  the  greater  .or  leas  req[ijubreo}iWt6  of  ,&e  ocmimumty,  bat 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  demand  for  gold  as  a  marketable  com- 
modity, abroad  or  at  home.  We  shall  saiynot^bing  her^  of  tho  iotde- 
qnacy  of  a  commodity  ¥rfaieh  is  itself  oontiflftmlly  ehaoging  in  Taht^  to 
serve  as  the  measure  of  the  value  of  othet  oommodities;  because  we 
are  endeavouring  to  show  its  deficiency  in  respoQt  to  amounit  rather 
than  its  faultiness  as  a  tnea$ure  of  value  |  and  its  faultines^  u  a 
jneasure  of  vn^ue^  is  nothing,  compared  with  its  inefficseocy  as  *^  cnr- 
rency,"  which,  from  the  limited  production  of  it  by  nature,  or  the 
limited  power  of  its  being  digged  from  the  earth  by  art,  must  for  ever 
render  it  unfit  to  serve  t^e  purposes  of  the  currency  of  auch  a  natioo 
as  Great  Britain. 

It  is  from  this  considwation,  that  it  is  the  olject  of  the  advocates 
of  a  paper  currency  not  depending  for  its  amount  on  gold,  first,  to  eoable 
the  country  to  regulate  the  amount  of  its  mopey  according  to  the 
amount  of  its  commercial  and  other  transaotaons  of  exchange,  and  oot 
according  to  the  ^luantity  of  gold  procurable  to  represent  them ;  and 
secondly,  to  secure  the  community  from  tiie  various  fiuctaations  in  the 
amount  of  the  national  money,  and  from  the  sudden  risea  and  ialls  in 
prices  consequent  on  such  fiuctuations ;  so  that  the  industry  of  the 
country  may  have  full  play,  and  the  national  resources  be  made  avail- 
able to  their  utmost  extent,  fbr  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  alL  That 
such  a  state  of  the  currency  is  not  vague  theory,  or  raah  experiment, 
is  proved  by  what  was  efiected  by  the  paper  currency^  imperfect  as  it 
was,  which  existed  from  1797  to  IS16*> 

The  only  money  then  circulating,  apart  from  the  small  quantity  of 
silver  money  in  use  for  fractional  parts  of  exchanges^  was  paper,— 
approaching^  as  we  have  said,  to  the  perfect  state  of  a  symbolic  money. 
But,  by  the  agency  of  that  paper  currenoy,  which  was  Dyeitber  of 
intrinsic  value  in  itself,  nw  represented  intrinsic  value,  and  which  re- 
presented credit  alone,  the  naticm  was  enabled  to  carry  on  aucoessfully 
a  most  extensive  foreign  war,  and  to  increase  at  the  same  time  most 
prodigiously  in  intemid  weakh.  There  was  then  general  profitable 
employment,  general  prosperity,  and  general  content.  No  one  felt 
any  necessity  for  tiie  establishment  of  union  workhouaes^  or  for  grind- 
ing down  the  poor  to  a  minimum  quantity  of  food*  No  one  ventured 
to  complain  of  ovavpopulation.  According  to  certain  political  econo- 
mists, all  that  was  very  wrong :  they  said  ^t  the  nation  ov^ht  not  to 
have  prospered  under  such  a  wicked  system  as  a  pi^er  currencj. 
But  the  nation  did  j^osper  nevertheless,  although  some  buUionists 
grew  alamdngiy  indignant  at  the  continuance  of  a  pro^erity  which 
was  so  repugnant  to  their  doctrine. 

The  people  indeed  were  content  to  profit  by  the  advantages  which 
they  possessed,  without  inquiring  under  what  aystem  of  currency 
they  enjoyed  them :  the  labourer  ate  his  meat,  and  drank  his  beer  — 
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instead  of,  as  now-a-days,  washing  down  his  cold  potatoes  with  water — 
in  blissful  ignorance  that  his  state  of  prosperity  was  contrary  to  the 
theoretical  doctrines  of  the  bullionists.  So  long  as  he  could  exchange 
his  commodity,  which  was  labour,  for  the  beef  and  beer  which  other 
people  had  to  sell,  it  did  not  matter  to  him  whether  he  efifected  the 
exchange  by  the  meiois  of  a  bit  of  paper  or  a  lump  of  gold ;  it  was 
neither  the  paper  nor  the  gold  that  he  wanted  to  eat,  bnt  the  food  and 
the  drink,  which  the  convenience  of  the  paper  money  enabled  him  to 
exchange  his  labour  for,  and  to  purchai^e. 

But  it  appeared  that  the  country  was  in  too  thriving  a  condition : 
it  was  like  ^e  ox  that  had  got  fat  on  a  wrong  system ;  and,  although 
fat  he  was,  some  bullionists  insisted  that  it  was  better  that  he  should 
be  lean,  and  starve,  and  die,  on  their  system,  than  get  fat  on  any  other. 
The  country  had  arrived  at  a  plethora  of  prosperity,  which  required 
the  interference  of  the  psendo^political  economists :  an  ingenious 
phrase  was  invented,  and  the  currency  was  pronounced  to  be  in  an 
"  unwholesome  state ;  **  the  Currency  Bill  of  1^  19  was  corrected :  then 
came  on  convulsion  and  distress,  which  ended  in  the  grand  crash  of 
1825,  and  which  partially  reappeared  in  1836  and  1839:  and  these 
facts — ^these  warnings,  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  ;  for  the  country  is 
in  the  same  condition  now  as  it  was  in  1884  and  1889 ;  thfit  is  to  say, 
resting  on  a  false  security;  trusting  to  the  present  comparative 
abundance  of  the  currency,  and  supposing  that  it  is  to  continue ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  subject  at  any  moment,  either  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  gold  in  payment  for  foreign  com,  or  the  apprehension  of  a 
foreign  war,  or  by  a  panic,  which  would  cause  gold  to  be  hoarded  and 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  from  a  thousand  other  causes,  to  be 
arbitrarily  and  suddenly  contracted,  and  then  down  go  prices,  away 
go  loans  and  discounts;  money,  by  which  the  present  inestimably 
valuable  railway  projects  are  supported,  vanishes ;  and  general  con- 
fusion, distress,  and  ruin  ensue ;  and  all  because  it  is  insisted  that 
railway  and  other  undertakings  and  operations  of  industry  shall  be 
carried  on  only  by  one  sort  of  money  —  gold,   or  by  a  paper  cur- 
rency based  upon  and  depending  upon  gold;  instead  of  having  a 
money  purely  symboBc,  representing  value,  but  entirely  independent 
of  the   amount  of  gold  in  the  country,  and  entirely  free  from  the 
fluctuations  in  amount  by  which  the  present  currency  unhappily  is 
characterised,  and  which  sets  at  defiance  all  calculation  as  to  how 
much  or  how  little  there  may  be  of  it  at  any  given  time,  and  which 
exposes  to  failure  the  best  planned  schemes,  and  prevents  the  ex- 
ecution of  national  works  which  would  immeasurably  enrich  the 
nation. 

It  was  our  intention  to  conclude  this  paper  by  the  suggestion  of  a 
scheme  by  Which  railway  companies  in  eue  and  in  posse  might  be 
enabled  to  carry  on  their  own  schemes  of  improvement  with  ^cility, 
by  a  system  of  co-operation,  which,  while  it  would  benefit  themselves, 
would  be  at  the  same  time  infinitely  beneficial  to  the  community. 
But  as  this  paper  has  already  exceeded  the  limits  which  can  be 
afforded  to  this  subject,  we  are  compelled,  very  reluctanlly,  to  post- 
pone its  explanation  until  the  next  Ivumber.  C.  B. 
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(  Continued  from  page  385. ) 

That  Tooke  did  not  perceive  the  value  of  the  discovery,  or  con- 
tinued ignorant  of  the  connection  of  Sanskrit  with  the  object  of  his 
pursuits,  cannot  well  be  alleged  against  him  as  a  reproach.  His  theory 
was  founded  in  ignorance  of  it,  and  his  errors  are  the  result  of  his 
theory.  He  has  unquestionably,  as  shown  by  a  writer  in  Blackwood, 
mistaken  both  the  origin  and  meaning  of  many  of  those  terms,  which 
he  proposed  to  arrest  in  their  flight,  and  to  inquire  of  them  their 
whence,  their  whereabout,  and  their  whither ;  but  he  certainly  does 
not  fairly  incur  the  very  severe  and  caustic  censures  of  his  critic. 
Indeed,  much  of  the  abuse  eloquently  poured  upon  his  devoted  he^id, 
might  have  been  spared,  had  it  been  considered  that  his  philological 
speculations  first  rescued  the  lexicographer  from  the  degradation  to 
which  he  was  consigned  by  the  seemingly  humble  nature  of  his 
labours. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  Johnson's  preface  for  an  illustration. 
The  poor  dictionary-maker  was  regarded  as  a  mere  drudge,  withoaf 
taste  or  talent,  and  capable  only  of  purveying  to  the  wants  of  geniaa 
of  a  superior  order.  If  public  opinion  has  altered  in  this  respect,  it  is 
primarily  owing  to  the  new  views,  which  were  opened  by  the  ingenuity 
of  Home  Tooke,  of  whose  real  merits  it  is  pleasant  to  read  an  acknow- 
ledgment  by  one  so  capable  of  appreciating  them  as  the  reviewer  of 
Mr.  Horace  H.  Wilson's  Sanskrit  dictionary.  "  The  person,"  he  sava, 
''  who  appears  to  have  chiefly  contributed  to  this  change  of  opinioiu 
at  least  in  our  country,  was  Home  Tooke,  who  by  the  industry  of  his 
researches,  the  sagacity  of  his  inferences  *,  and  the  novelty  and  in- 
genuity of  his  speculations,  together  with  the  very  entertaining  forms 
in  which  he  contrived  to  present  them  to  the  public,  succeeded  in 
investing  etymology,  and  even  the  abstruser  parts  of  grammatical 
science,  with  a  degree  of  popularity  which  they  had  never  enjoyed 
before,  and  who,  by  pointing  out  many  of  the  principles  on  wluch 
scientific  dictionaries  must  be  compiled,  taught  the  public  to  estimate 
more  justly  the  merits  of  the  author,  f  His  political  opinions,  which 
raised  him  many  enemies  while  he  lived,  are  as  defunct  as  himself, 
and  certainly  ought  not  to  occasion  a  bias  against  him  as  a  scientific 
etymologist.     Although,  in   some  remarks  which  it  is  intended  to 

*  The  awkwardness  of  a  note  upon  a  quotation  need  not  prevent  the  nottee  of 
one  instance  of  this  acuteness.  Tooke  conjectured  that  the  I^tin  midiam  is  a  eon* 
traction  of  a«dt(re)  am{o\  I  wish  or  love  to  hear.  This  conjecture  is  eonfinned  by 
the  Sanskrit  termination  of  the  same  tense,  which  has  for  its  root  uA,  to  vuA  or 
desire:  thus  from  ga-m,  to  go,  to  ga-ng,  comes  gamishyati,  I  will,  i.  e.  wish  to  got> 

I  Foreign  Quarterly,  xlr.  pp.  58,  59. 
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submit  in  proof  of  the  nooessitj  of  better  goides  to  the  sources  of  the 
language  than  we  now  possess,  very  strange  mistakes  of  the  philologist 
of  Purlj  may  be  noticed,  it  will  be  with  a  less  objectionable  purpose 
than  that  of  exposing  him  to  the  charge  of ''  the  most  leaden  ignorance 
and  the  most  brazen  impudence." 

One  of  the  results  of  the  studj  of  Sanskrit  in  its  relation  to  the 
Indo-European  languages  was  the  promulgation,  in  1822,  of  Dr. 
Grimm's  law  or  canon  of  consonantal  transition,  which  will  be  briefly 
explained.    It  considerably  enlarged  the  sphere  of  observation,  gave 
a  new  direction  to  etjrmological  investigations,  and,  rendering  a  com- 
parison of  different  languages  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  classi- 
fication of  cognate  terms  widi  a  view  to  the  detection  of  their  radical 
import,  elevated  this  branch  of  philology  to  the  rank  of  a  science.    It 
was  now  shown  by  an  overvrhelming  multitude  of  examples  that, 
contrary  to  the  pievalent  notion,  the  elose  resemblance  between 
words  in  two  different  languages  indicates  that  one  language  has 
borrowed  such  terms  from  the  other,  and  consequently  that  those 
words  are  not  cognate.     Had  he. gone  no  further,  he  had  per- 
formed no  very  new  servioe  to  etymologyy  for   lexicographers  of 
all  countries  had  aU  executed  the  very  ea^  task  of  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  foreign  dictionanes  in  order  to  trace  these  agreements. 
Bat  Grimm's  researches  confeixed  oevtainty  upon  investigations  into 
the  affinities  of  words,  whioh  were  demonstnated  to  consist,  not  as 
hitherto  imagined,  in  their  external  similarity,  but,  to  use  his  own 
expressions,  **  in  their  oatward  unUkeness."  For  in  the  transmission  of 
words  through  the  Indo*Teutonio  languages,  Greek  (including  Latin), 
Gothic  (including  Old  Norsk  and  Anglo^SioLon),  and  Old  High 
Gttman,  the  following  changes  are  found,  with  a  few  exceptions  that 
admit  of  explanatton,  to  take  place  invariably  among  the  three  classes 
of  consonants,  aspifales,  mediala  and'tenues;  an  aspirate  in  a  Or. 
word  becomes  a  medial  in  the  corresponding  Gothic,  and  a  tenuis  in 
0.  H.  G. ;  a  Gt.  tenuis  beooraes  in  Go.  an  aspirate ;  in  0.  H*  G.  a 
medial;  gnd  a  Gr.  medial  in  Go^atenuis^  in  0.  H.  G.  an  aspirate. 
This  canon  is  uiyersal,  and  therefore  of  the  first  importance  in  in- 
▼estigations  of  this  kind.    Dr«  Grimm's  tuble*  presents  it  in  a  more 
popular  form,  wkicli,  for  the  purpose  of  economising  space  in  the  fol-* 
lowing  observatioDs,  is  hei?e  tnuiscnbed;-<— 

Gr.  Go.     O.  H.  G.      Gr.     Go.      O.  H.  0,  Gt,  Go.       O.  H.  O. 

P~F BTvr"T~Th 5 r^ WGr ^G— ^ 

BPP  DTZG  K  Ch 

F    B      P  Th  D  T         Ch(HLat.)G  K 

This  table  may  he  read  thus :  a  classical  word,  having  a  />  in  it  (as 
pes,  ped'e)f  has  its  Gothic  cognate  mf(JcfttiS,  in  English  foot),  and  its 
0.  H.  G.  in  6  or  17  (as  vuoz).  This  use  an  example  of  the  liqe  dL  4  ir. 
The  Sanskrit  p€ui  and  p€uiaf  a  foot,  is  the  older,  and,  perhaps,  the 
original  word  i  but  tiiie  others,  instead  of  being  decvred  the  one  from 
the  other,  are  indisputable  cognates. 

To  exemplify  further  the  utility  of  attending  to  this  canon  in 

*  Deutsche  Gramniatik»  th.  i.  ••  5S4. 

MOTXMBSK,  1S45.  — •  wo.  ▼.  TOL.  IT.  M  M 
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etymological  inquiries,  we  may  take  the  English  word  famj  and  the 
Latin  pax^  which  our  lexicographers  do  not  eeem  to  have  suspected 
of  relationship  ;  and  yet,  although  so  very  different  in  their  extemsi 
appearance,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  &eir  affinity.  We  have  the 
word  peace  from  pcLx^  pcLc-is^  through  the  French  paix;  and /am, 
from  the  Anglo-Sason  fagen^  hilaris,  glad,  joyful ;  O.  Norsk  fegiMn, 
contentus,  Istus.  These  terms  agree  with  the  Gothic  fagina^ 
gaudere,  Isdtari,  ssidfahed^y  gaudium,  quies,  with  pacai'its.  **  Words 
in  which  two  consonants  agree,**  says  Dr.  Ghrimm,  i.  588.,  "  are  doubly 
sure  (rpex^cv,  Gro.  thrag'jan;  iro^^,  Go.  foi'Us)'^  those  in  which  one 
consonant  agrees,  the  other  Taries^  are  suspicious*;  yet  more  sus- 
picious are  those  whose  consonants,  not  differing  in  their  ranks^ 
manifest  a  real  likeness  in  the  three  languages.  Li  this  case,  either 
a  relationship  is  wanting  altogether  (as,  for  example^  between  A,  S^ 
padh,  padhasy  caUis^  and  the  Gr.  iradoi),  or  the  one  language  has 
borrowed  from  the  other  (for  ex.,  seriban  is  the  Latin  9eribere^  fruki 
is  fructuSf  and  consequently  are  no  Teutonic  words).f  It  does  not 
seem  necessary  for  the  present  purpose,  which  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  defective  state  of  our  own  etymologies  in  works  considered  as 
authorities,  to  pursue  the  author  through  his  remarks  upon  this  im- 
portant canon ;  but  we  may  notice,  in  addition  to  it^  that  the  (tf.  S 
and  the  Goth.  W  correi^nd ;  and  that  the  Latin  qu  (k,  v,),  answer 
to  the  Groth.  hw,  and  EngL  wh;  thus,  quod^kwai,  A.S.,  md  wkai^ 
English. 

The  effects  of  this  law  are  often  observed  by  the  older  etymologista, 
particularly  Waehter  and  Ihre;  but  so  far  from  suspecting  them  to  be 
regular  modificsktions,  they  treated  them  as  accidents,  or  departures 
from  the  regular  course,  by  which  they  supposed  words  to  pass  from 
one  language  into  another. 

All  &e  old  etymologists,  German  and  English,  fell  into  the  great 
error  of  disregarding  the  vowels,  which  are  the  breath  and  soul  of  words^ 
thouffh  none  of  them  has  gone  so  far  in  this  respect  as  Dr.  Webster, 
the  American  Lexicographer,  who  boldly  declares  that  ^'little  or  no 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  them  in  ascertaining  the  origin  and  affinity  d 
languages.**!  About  fifteen  years  after  ^e  appearance  of  Grimm's 
Teutonic  (Srammar,  the  celebrated  Bc^p  publish^  his  *^  VocaHsmns,'' 
in  which  he  demonstrated  that  the  changes  observed  in  the  transitaon 
of  vowels  was  neither  capricious  nor  wholly  irregular,  but  effected, 
like  that  of  the  consonants^  by  a  secret  law.  The  Sanskrit  short  a, 
which  is  pronounced  like  the  Italian  «,  was  now  shown  to  correspond 
not  only  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  short  a,  but  to  the  short  e  and  o; 
that  there  is  a  mutual  connection  in  the  three  vowels,  which  will 
account  for  the  interchange  that  so  often  takes  place  between  e  and  o, 
and  that  the  remaining  vowels  t  and  u  are  altered  by  a  quality  which 

*  Solehe  in  denen  dn  eonaon.  stimmt,  der  andere  abweidit,  Terdaahtig. 

t  In  old  En^ish  the  word  ia  frufft  and  frt^gi,  which  in  one  pert  •gnea,  bat  in 
die  other  diaagma  with  the  eanon.,  There  ean,  however,  be  no  doobt  that  H  is  a 
Nonnan  importation,  though  it  ia  not  ao  eaay  to  account  for  ita  appeanmce  io 
German.  It  ii  aaked,  with  great  deference,  whether  the  Gothic  icnban  and  the 
Latin  teribert  maj  not  be  cognatea  in  eiception  to  the  rule,  since  the  root  is  the 
Sanskrit  Artp,  to  |>aint  ? 

)  Diet,  of  Engl.  Intiod.  ix.  a.  2. 
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Sanskrit  grammarians  term  gunoy  and  which  consists  in  the  insertion 
or  interpolation  of  an  a  before  the  t  and  u  (thus  we  pronounce  wine, 
as  if  it  were  wain,  and  the  A.  S.  hus  becomes  house ;  and  thus  too 
the  A.S.  Hf.  becomes  life).  Carrjdng  his  investigations  into  the 
members  of  the  Indo-European  fanulj  of  languages,  he  found  such  a 
correspondence  in  their  vocalic  systems,  as  to  i^ord  material  assist- 
ance in  detecting  the  affinities  of  the  words  by  the  dissimilarity  of 
their  vowels. 

From  the  moment  in  which  these  discoveries  were  announced,  it 
was  evident  that  the  whole  fabric  of  the  old  philology,  so  to  call  it, 
had  crumbled  to  the  dust,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all 
former  etymologies  in  the  Teutonic  languages  were  swept  away. 
"  When  I  am  reading  the  Gothic  of  Ulphihw,''  says  Bopp,  "  I  could 
fftney  I  had  Sanskrit  before  me."  F.  Schlegel  remarks  that  Low 
German  has  principally  preserved  the  Sanskrit  forms;  and  Amdt 
states  that  the  words  which  are  common  to  Latin  and  Slavonian 
with  German,  belong  far  more  to  the  Lower  than  the  Upper  German 
dialects.*  Theories  began  to  be  constructed.  Professor  Jakel,  ob- 
serring  the  strong  resemblance  between  the  older  forms  of  Latin  and 
Old  High  German,  conceives  that  the  Romans  were  Germans,  and 
Latin  but  a  dialect  of  his  vernacular  idiom,  f  Had  he  merely  stated 
them  to  be  an  aggregate  of  Teutonic  people  he  might  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  wrong.  His  inquiry  into  the  German  origin  of  the  Latirp 
is  nevertheless  a  learned  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  stores  of 
philology.  Mr.  Wining,  from  a  like  resemblance  between  Old 
Prussian  and  Latin,  thinks  that  the  Gothic  portion  of  the  latter  was 
introduced  into  Italy  bv  old  Prussian  tribes,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  Gothic  settlers  |,  and  he  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  prove  that 
the  &bines  and  Curetes  emigrated  from  Courland  and  the  shores  of 
the  Kurische  Haf.  Professor  Pott  is  still  more  sanguine,  if  not 
extravagant :  in  Sanskrit  the  birch  is  called  bhurjja,  in  Russian 
hereza,  in  Lithuanian  bezzas,  in  Lettic  behrse,  in  Old  Norsk  or  Skan- 
dlnavian,  biverk;  and  in  Old  High  Grerman  pirihta;  New  German, 
Jnrkey — an  identification  of  the  words  upon  which  Klaproth  remarks, 
that  the  birch  is  the  only  sort  of  tree  which  finds  the  same  name  in 
the  Sanskrit  ,and  the  Lido-European  languages.  §  This  furnishes 
Pott  with  occasion  to  observe  that  it  proves  the  stem  or  foundation 
of  the  Sanskrit  language  to  have  passed  into  Lidia  irom  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  ||  Are  we  not  proceeding  too  rapidly  ?  If  we  have 
lUscovered  the  path,  are  we  yet  sufficienUy  provided  with  the  via- 
tkum  ?  Jakel,  apart  from  the  notion  that  the  Latin  originates  in  the 
German,  because  he  finds  a  similarity  which  Home  Tooke  had 
already  noticed i[,  is  more  reasonable  when  he  assiunes  that  very 

"*  Wining,  Manual  of  Compar.  Philol.  p.  108. 

t  Der  (^rmanische  Urspnxng  der  latineiachen  Sprache  und  des  romiflches  Volkes, 
Breslau,  1830. 

\  lb.  pp.  94,  95. 

§  Nouv.  Journ.  Asiat.  v.  p.  112. 

II  Etymologische  Forachungen,  i.  110. 

4  '*  I  do  spy  great  relief  to  the  Latin  etymologist  by  directing  his  view  to  the 
North  rather  than  to  the  East,  when  all  his  labour  and  toil  are  frustrated  in  the 
Greek,"— Dw,  Purl.  ii.  298. 
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early,  perhaps. two  thousand  years  before  the  Christiin  era»  ^  German^ 
tribes  burst  out  of  Asia  and  wandered  westward ;  that  having  then 
remained  some  time  to  the  north  of  the  Danube  and  become  populooa, 
a  portion  went  to  the  north,  another  portion  pushed  southward, 
while  a  third  remained  behind ;  that  the  northern  portion  probablj 
went  to  Sweden  over  the  Danish  islands,  while  the  southerns  forced 
the  Danube  and  the  Alps,  and  there  took  and  retained  possession  of 
Italy.  ^^  History,"  he  continues,  **  says  nothing  of  this ;  but  historj 
says  just  as  Utile  of  the  peopling  of  Skandinavia  by  Grerman  races, 
and  yet  no  one  dreams  of  denjring  this.  Why  too^  when  we  know 
that  l^ritain,  Graul,  and  Spain  were  so  peopled,  should  we  make  an 
exception  in  favour  of  Italy,  which  lies  so  directly  in  the  road  ?  Hie 
sUence  of  the  Roman  historians  upon  this  point  proves  nothing  one 
way  or  the  other.  Their  old  traditions  were  lost,  and  as,  when  thej 
began  to  write  history,  they  were  corrupted  by  Grecian  influence, 
they  looked  in  every  thing  for  a  Grecian  origin :  moreover,  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  northern  nations,  though  the  Greek  authors  had 
a  glimmering  tradition  that  they  came  from  the  Land  of  OaksJ' 

Though  different  tribes  come  from  Asia,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  were  Grermans :  the  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Old  Norsk,  have 
more  striking  affinities  with  the  Sanskrit  thftu  the  Grerman,  ^from 
which  they  vary  in  very  essential  points,  besides  the  mute  consonants 
marked  by  the  preceding  table  of  transition.  The  Norsk,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  also  possess  a  passive  voice,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
mostly  agrees  with  the  (^othic,  varies  from  that  language,  the  Grerman, 
and  the  Norsk,  in  its  manner  of  adopting  many  of  the  words  from  the 
Sanskrit,  which  are  conmion  to  all,  and  some  of  which  we  may  have 
occasion  to  specify.  The  just  conclusion  respecting  this  variation 
seems  to  be,  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  immigrants  from  Aoa,  and 
did  not  take  place  in  Europe.  Neither  the  Carmen  Fratrum  Am- 
barvalium,  nor  the  fragments  of  the  more  ancient  laws,  will  jofidfy 
any  conclusion  but  that  the  Bomakas  and  the  Sakasenas  were  as  dis- 
tinct in  Europe  as  in  Asia.* 

*  In  ancient  Sanskrit  literature,  Romaka  is  Rome :  the  Romakaa  (drutti  » 
hair  cloth)  were  aUies  of  the  Sakasentis  (men  of  might,  Saxons)  against  tiie  frnily 
of  Gautama  (Goth  and  Jute),  in  a  contest  which  resulted  in  Uie  expulsion  of  tke 
confederates.  The  traditions  relating  to  this  affair,  the  origin  of  the  i>a«a«a,  or 
children  of  Dan,  whose  name  is  unquestionably  the  same  as  that  o£  Dan-ur,  the 
firf>ulou8  king  of  Skandinavia,  in  the  YngHnga  Saga^  and  an  aecoont  of  the  Slii- 
riyya,  or  country  governed  by  women,  may  be  found  detailed  in  the  Asiatic  Rc^ 
Searches,  voL  iiL  p.  349.  &c  The  last,  taken  in  connection  with  the  preceding, 
reminds  one  of  the  Amazons,  whom  Herodotus  places  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Sarmatia,  where  yet  are  [found  the  Kwtnnar^  whose  name  bears  the  trsndbtioa  of 
women.  They  are  the  Cwenas  of  King  Alfred,  on  the  shores  of  the  Cwcn,  or 
wAite  Sea. 

(  To  te  comtm^ud. ) 
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THE  BUSHRANGER  OP  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

CHAPTER  XXX r. 
THE   AMBUSH. 

The  loud  tones  of  Mark  Brandon's  voice,  as,  in  a  paroxysm  of  excite- 
ment, he  shook  Helen  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  quicklj  roused 
his  comrade  and  the  other  prisoner  from  their  slumbers.  Grough  was 
the  first  to  wake  ;  and  seeing  that  Brandon,  as  he  immediately  con- 
jectured, was  about  to  cast  the  girl  headlong  from  the  height  —  why 
or  wherefore  he  cared  not  —  he  cocked  his  musket,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  business,  presented  it  at  Jerry's  head,  as  that  astonished  individual 
raised  it  in^'a  state  of  dreamy  confusion  from  a  little  hillock  of  turf  on 
which  it  had  been  blissfully  reposing. 

Happy  had  been  that  sleep !  for  the  "wearied  Jeremiah  had  lain 
unconscious  of  bushrangers,  or  of  guns  and  bullets ;  and  the  Fairy 
Queen  of  Dreams,  as  if  to  recompense  him  for  the  sufferings  of  his 
wakeful  state,  had  transported  him  in  fancy  to  the  peaceful  precincts 
of  Ironmonger  Lane,  where,  it  seemed  to  him,  he  sat  at  a  luxurious 
City  Feast,  amidst  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  glorious  meat  and 
drink,  and  in  all  the  dignity  of  his  own  right  as  a  Liveryman  of 
London ! 

Joyous  was  that  mock  festivity!  rich  and  rare  were  the  costly 
dishes,  where  real  turtle  competed  with  fat  venison !  bright  and  spark- 
ling was  that  ideal  champagne  I  and  loud  were  the  shouts  of  the 
im^inary  hurrahs  of  three-times-three  when  the  health  of  the  Master 
was  drunk  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  wine  inspires  on  such  mag- 
nificent occasions ! 

But  this  ecstatic  state  lasted  not  long.  A  change  came  o'er  tlie 
spirit  of  his  dream !     Suddenly,  it  seemed  to  the  sleeping  Jerry  that 
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the  person  of  the  respected  and  corpulent  Master  who  presided  over 
the  board  dilated  to  supernatural  proportions !  His  features  assoined 
the  likeness  of  the  dreadful  Bushranger !  The  roll  of  paper  containing 
the  list  of  toasts,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  became  changed  to  a  pro- 
digious blunderbuss!  and  an  awful  yoice  rang  in  Jerry's  ears,  which 
sounded  terribly  like  that  which  never  failed  to  fill  him  with  fearful 
emotions ;  and,  awed  by  the  awful  vision,  he  awoke ! 

It  was  indeed  the  voice  of  the  Bushranger  I  and  as  he  opened  his 
eyes  he  beheld  the  eternal  musket  of  the  inexorable  Grough  pointed 
at  his  head  ;  and  he  became  aware  that  the  sound  which  in  h^  sleep 
seemed  to  be  the  tinkling  of  the  *'  cheerful  glass"  was  that  ^  click,"* 
so  disagreeable  to  the  threatened  party,  which  was  caused  by  the 
cocking  of  his  enemy's  abominable  gun  !  Unhappy  was  that  ws^g! 
In  the  agony  of  his  fear  Jeremiah  gave  vent  to  a  dismal  groan ! 

Grough  cast  his  eyes  askance  at  his  chief  to  see  if  he  made  any  sign 
to  signify  that  it  was  his  pleasure  that  Jeremiah's  waking  should  be 
changed  for  an  eternal  sleep,  or,  as  he  mentally  expressed  it,  '*  should 
have  his  brains  blown  out,"  when  Helen,  catching  sight  of  this  Httle 
by-play,  pointed  it  out  to  Brandon,  and,  desirous  of  saving  the  life  of 
her  fellow -prisoner,  asked,  in  a  tone  of  scornful  reproach :  — 

''  Would  you  murder  a  man  in  cold  blood?" 

*'  Hold  on ! "  said  Brandon ;  "  no  need  to  take  life  without  a  cause: 
you  can  put  a  ball  through  his  head  at  any  time,  if  he  kicks.  Hold 
off,  mate,  I  say ;  but  be  ready,  for  there's  danger  abroad." 

The  obedient  Grough,  albeit  that  he  was  reluctant  to  be  baulked  a 
second  time,  acquiesced ;  but  he  bestowed  a  look  on  his  prisoner  some- 
what like  that  which  a  hyena  casta  on  the  prey  which  he  is  baffled  at 
pouncing  upon  by  the  bajrs  of  his  cage,  which  made  poor  Jerry  ache 
to  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones. 

'*  What's  in  the  wind,  Mark  ? 

<<  There  is  mischief  brooding :  but  do  you  attend  to  your  prisoner, 
and  make  him  pack  up  ready  for  a  start"  Then  turning  to  Helen, 
wbo^  trembling  more  with  hope  than  fear,  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  specks  moving  on  the  plain  ^below,  he  said,  in  a  low  deep 
voice :  —  i 

'*  Miss  Horton,  you  know  something  of  yonder  men.  Nay, '—  do 
not  deny  it ;  I  see  it  in  your  eye :  —  but  I  will  tell  you  that  there  ii 
more  danger  to  yourself  in  any  attempt  at  rescue  than  in  your  re- 
maining  in  my  power  unknown  and  undiscovered.  They  must  be 
better  and  cleverer  men  than  I  have  yet  seen  who  could  find  Mark 
Brandon  in  the  bush  when  he  would  be  concealed,  or  who  could  ttke 
him  when  they  found  him." 

Helen  did  not  answer,  but  continued  to  observe  with  breathless 
anxiety  the  objects  whom  she  felt  sure  were  following  in  her  track : 
aad  as  they  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  it  soon  became  evident  that 
tfaay  were  not  natives  but  white  men,  and  that  they  carried  in  their 
hands  what  seemed  to  be  fowling*pieces  or  muskets.  The  BnsbrtDger 
no  sooner  became  convinced  of  this  fact  than  he  called  out  to  Grough 
to  be  readv  to  march. 

**  What  a  the  use  of  running  away?"  responded  Grough,  who  bad 
BOW  become  aware  of  the  sort  of  danger  announced  by  Brandon,  as 
the  forms  of  the  two  men  were  visibb  from  the  spot  where,  he  stood 
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sentinel  over  Jerry.  "  What's  the  use  of  running  away  from  it  ? 
There  are  only  two^  and  we  can  easily  manage  them ;  and  then  we 
can  go  on  comfortably." 

*^  No,  noy"  replied  Mark ;  '^  this  place  is  too  much  exposed.  But  I 
see  a  post  on  the  other  side  of  yonder  stream,  with  trees  growing  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  where  we  can  deal  with  them  as  we  please.  Now, 
Miss  Horton,  you  must  move  on* 

'^  Where  is  it^"  said  Helen,  endeavouring  to  gain  time,  "  that  you 
wish  to  take  me  ?  " 

<<  No  matter  where,**  replied  Brandon,—^  you  must  move  on,** 

I*  But  this  is  against  our  bai^iain,''  replied  Helen,  still  trying  to 
gain  time.  "  You  promised  that  you  would  release  me  if  my  father 
would  engage  to  perform  the  part  you  mentioned.  And  now  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  nuike  your  terms  known  to  those  who  are 
coming." 

"  You  know  them,  then?"  said  Brandon,  clenching  his  teeth,  and 
grasping  his  weapon  with  a  threatening  gesture.  ^'  But  let  hem  be 
who  they  may,  I  will  communicate  with  them  when  and  how  I  please. 
Miss  Horton,  I  should  be  sorry  to  use  violence  towards  you ;  but  this 
is  not  a  position  for  me  to  negotiate  in.  — ^  You  must  move  on." 

'*  Suppose,"  said  Helen,  '^  it  should  be  my  father  •—  and  —  and 
another  friend  ? — Let  me  go  to  them  C&nd  I  undertake  on  my  word 
of  honour  that  he  shall  do  what  you  require  of  him.  You  nmy  trust 
to  my  word  of  honour." 

"  Excuse  me,  Miss  Horton,  but  your  father  and  your  other  friend 
might  not  have  the  same  idea  of  honour  as  yourself.  In  the  bush  it  is 
better  to  trust  to  our  loaded  muskets  than  to  empty  honour.  But 
time  goes,  and  we  must  be  moving.  Miss  Horton,"  he  added,  seizing 
her  arm,  the  hold  of  which  he  had  relinquished  during  this  brief 
colloquy,  ^'^I  say  again,  you  must  go  on." 

**  And  what  if  I  will  not  go  on  ?  "  said  Helen. 

**  Then,"  said  Brandon,  "  I  fear  that  my  companion  there  will  make 
short  work  of  it.  Life,  Miss  Horton,  is  dear ;  and  no  notions  of  honour 
will  induce  him  to  prefer  your's  to  his  own.  His  musket  is  loaded ; 
his  finger  is  on  the  trigger  ;  and  his  will  is  ready." 

This  he  said  so  that  Grough  could  hear :  and  that  obliging  person, 
taking  the  hint  more  quickly  than  his  dull  nature  promised,  imme- 
diately advanced,  with  Jerry,  whom  he  ordered  to  kneel  down  on  the 
grass,  threatening  him  with  instant  death  if  he  dared  to  move  or 
speak ;  and  then  deliberately  taking  aim  at  Helen,  he  had  the  unusual 
politeness  to  inquire,  as  it  was  a  lady,  — 

"  Now,  nui'am,  are  you  ready  ?" 

Helen  must  have  been  something  more  than  mortal  if  she  could 
have  withstood  unmoved  this  terrible  threat,  as  she  saw  the  ferocious 
eye  of  the  miscreant  fixed  on  her  with  a  sort  of  malicious  glee. — 
She  turned  deadly  pale,  her  knees  bent  under  her,  and  she  would 
have  sunk  down  on  the  ground,  had  not  Brandon  supported  her  with 
his  powerful  arm  ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  made  a  sign  to  his  com- 
panion to  turn  aside  his  musket,  which  Grough  did  with  much 
unconcern :  but  as  it  seemed  to  that  industrious  person  that  it  was  a 
pity  that  it  should  not  have  some  object  to  point  at,  he  directed  it  in 
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the  interim  towards  Jerry,  who,  although  by  this  time  he  ought  to 
have  been  used  to  it,  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  state  of  happy  dis- 
regard possessed  by  the  skinned  eels  in  the  fable,  and  evinced  his 
emotions  by  a  most  piteous  supplication.  The  time  occupied  in  thb 
little  manoeuvre,  however,  was  sufficient  to  enable  Helen  to  recover 
her  presence  of  mind.    All  her  efforts  were  directed  to  gain  time. 

"  You  forget,"  she  said,  "  that  the  report  of  your  musket  would  be 
the  surest  way  to  make  known  to  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of  you  who 
and  where  you  are." 

«  By y^  said  Grough,  recovering  his  musket,  and  uncocking  it, 

'^  the  wench  is  right !   Mark,  what  shall  we  do  ?** 

Mark  could  not  help  admiring  the  quick  wit  of  the  girl,  which  had 
such  an  instantaneous  effect  even  on  the  dull  intellects  of  Ids  comrade ; 
but  he  perceived  that  she  was  studjring  pretexts  to  gain  time,  so  as  to 
allow  her  friends  to  come  up,  and  he  felt  that  already  too  much  time 
had  been  wasted.  In  a  peremptory  tone,  therefore,  he  again  desired 
her  to  proceed,  saying  that  all  resistance  was  useless,  and  that,  if  she 
wished  to  preserve  her  life,  she  must  move  on  instantly  to  the  other 
side  of  the  hill. 

"  Miss  Horton,"  he  said,  "  it  is  a  question  of  life  or  death  with  ns. 
You  see,  my  comrade  is  a  desperate  man :  in  a  moment  more  he  will 
discharge  the  contents  of  that  gun  through  your  heart ;  and  no  effort  of 
mine  could  prevent  him. 

Helen  cast  her  eyes  down  on  the  plain  :  the  figures  were  coming 
nearer  and  nearer. 

"  He  durst  not ! "  she  said,  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
and  pointing  to  the  moving  objects  below;  "the  smoke  and  the  report 
would  at  once  betray  you." 

"  Then  die  another  death!"  cried  Mark,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  and 
again  seizing  Helen  with  a  powerful  grasp.  "  Look  down,  foolish 
girl,  into  that  depth  below  your  feet !  Do  you  see  the  rocks  on  which 
you  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  if  I  were  to  let  go  my  hold  ?  This 
hand  that  now  clutches  you  once  relaxed,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  your  body  would  be  a  shapeless  mass,  for  the  native  dogs  to 
feast  on !     Once  more,  I  say,  beware  how  you  tempt  me! " 

"  Don't  let  the  girl  hang  over  the  precipice  that  way,"  cried  oat 
Grough,  moved  for  once  with  an  odd  sort  of  compassionate  feeling— 
"  let  her  go,  and  have  done  with  her.  No  need  to  torment  her, 
Mark  I  Let  her  go  —  she  will  have  tinie  enough  to  say  her  prayers 
before  she  gets  to  the  bottom." 

"  Stop — you  brute  — you  beast — you  murdering  viUain !"  screamed 
out  Jerry ;  "  you'll  be  hanged,  you  will  —  and  doubly  hanged ;  and 
you  deserve  it  for  this  brutality." 

"  Heyday!"  said  Grough,  as  he  knocked  down  Jerry,  who  had 
essayed  to  rise  from  his  knees,  with  the  but-end  of  his  musket; 
"here's  a  precious  jaw!  We  must  have  the  gag  again.  What! 
trying  to  get  up  again  I     Then  you  must  have  another  tap ! " 

"  Come  on  with  us.  Miss,"  continued  Jerry,  struggling  on  the 
ground  with  his  enemy ;  "  better  come  on  with  us  than  be  murdered. 
While  there's  life.  Miss,  there's  hope  ;  but  when  one  is  dead"  .... 

What  further  aphorism  the  excited  Mr.  Silliman  might  have  added, 
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it  is  impossible  to  saj,  for  at  this  point  the  exasperated  Mr.  Grough 
dealt  him  such  a  blow  on  the  face  with  his  fist,  that  it  put  an  end  for 
the  time  to  the  further  expression  of  his  opinions ;  and  Mark  at  the 
same  time  withdrawing  Helen  from  her  perilous  position,  his  expos- 
tulations as  to  that  point  were  rendered  unnecessary. 

'^  Bind  his  hands  behind  his  back,"  said  Mark. 

Grough  performed  this  operation  with  great  skill  and  dexterity. 

''  Now,**  resumed  Mark,  with  an  inclination  of  his  head  towards 
Helen  —  "  hers." 

Grough  did  this  with  equal  readiness. 

Helen  said  nothing. 

*^  Will  you  come  with  us,  or  shall  Grough  drag  you  ?  "  said  Mark 
to  Helen. 

Helen  remained  silent. 

^^  Take  her  in  hand ! "  he  said  to  Grough. 

"  Now,  my  pretty  dear"  said  that  most  uninviting  person,  "  I  think 
you  might  give  me  a  kiss  for  all  the  trouble  I  have  taken  about  you." 

Helen  shuddered :  her  hands  were  bound  behind  her  back ;  she 
could  do  nothing.     Grough  put  his  rough  beard  close  to  her  face. 

**  I  will  walk,"  she  said. 

*^  There's  a  beauty:  and  you  can  give  me  the  kiss  when  we  stop  for 
the  night.  Now,  Mark,  it's  all  right;  the  lady  says  she  wiU  be 
agreeable.  A  little  faster,  if  you  please,  ma'am.  It  will  be  all  down- 
hill presentlv.  Which  is  our  point,  Mark  ?  Had  you  not  better  go 
first  ?  " 

"  Keep  that  big  tree  in  the  bottom  straight  before  you  and  in  a  line 
with  the  hill  beyond." 

"  Ay,  ay.    Now,  my  lady,  stir  your  stumps." 

Helen  stopped. 

*'  If  you  will  release  my  hands,"  she  said,  turning  round  to  Mark 
Brandon,  "  1  promise  'you  I  will  make  no  more  resistance  ;  but  if 
not,  you  may  kill  me  if  you  will:  but  from  this  spot  I  will  not  move." 

Mark  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  without  saying  a  word, 
untied  the  cord  which  bound  her,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Helen  immediately  moved  forward  at  a  quick  pace;  but  as  she 
walked  she  contrived  to  tear  strips  from  her  dress,  which  she  let  fall 
on  the  ground.  But  she  was  not  aware  that  the  Bushranger,  whose 
quick  eye  caught  sight  of  the  manccuvre,  rapidly  but  carefully  picked 
tiiem  up,  as  he  followed,  with  not  less  diligence  than  that  with  which 
she  distributed  them.  "  Hah,  Hah ! "  he  said  to  himself,  "  this 
has  been  the  dodge,  has  it?  But  an  old  bushranger,  my  beauty, 
knows  a  trick  worth  two  of  that.  I  don't  know,  though,"  ^^  muttered  to 
himself,  "  whether  it  wotdd  not  be  best  ?  Her  friends  are  on  our  track, 
—  that's  certain ;  and  this  is  the  way  it  has  been  done.  There  are 
only  two  of  them :  they  can  travel  faster  than  we  can,  encumbered 
as  wc  are  with  a  woman.  Yes,  better  get  rid  of  them  ;  and  this 
clue,  which  she  is  taking  such  pains  to  give  to  her  friends,  shall  be  the 
lure  to  their  destruction.  And  so  there  let  them  lie.  And  now 
for  a  good  place  of  concealment,  where  we  may  return  dodge  for 
dodge." 

With  these  thoughts  he  urged  his  comrade  to  mend  his  pace ;  to 
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which  Helen,  confident  in  the  success  of  her  stratagem,  made  no 
objection,  and  they  quicklj  cleared  the  space  between  the  base  of  the 
hiU  from  which  they  had  descended  and  a  shallow  stream  which  was 
now  before  thenu 

''  What  will  she  do  now  ?  "  said  Mark.  "  Ah  !  she  has  somethiog 
in  her  shoe !  and  she  thinks  I  do  not  see  her  stick  that  little  twig 
into  the  ground  on  the  margin  of  the  water!  That  Groogh  is  the 
dullest  ass  I  ever  saw ;  but  the  brute  has  strength,  and  a  sort  of 
courage.  Capital !  See  how  see  she  picks  her  way  daintily  orer  the 
water,  stepping  from  stone  to  stone ;  and  now  she  has  got  to  the 
other  side,  something  wrong  with  the  shoe  again !  Another  twig 
stuck  in !  I  thought  so  1  Very  cleverly  done,  my  pretty  one ;  but 
you  don't  think  that  you  are  setting  springes  for  the  decoyed  docks 
that  are  coming  after  you  I  Keep  on,  mate,"  he  said,  aloud ;  **  straight 
ahead !  Get  into  the  scrub,  and  then  we  will  have  a  '  corrobbery,  as 
the  natives  say.** 

They  now  advanced  among  the  thick  bushes  which  fringed  the 
banks  of  the  rapid  and  shallow  stream,  and  beyond  which  was  a 
thick  wood.  The  mass  of  bushes  was  so  dense  that  it  was  impossible 
to  see  far  beyond  them,  and  the  covert  seemed  well  adapted  for  the 
concealment  which  was  desirable.  But  they  had  not  proceeded  many 
yards,  when  the  Bushranger  called  a  halt. 

^  Lie  down  there,"  he  said  to  Jeremiah,  in  a  stem  voice ;  '^and  look 
to  it  that  you  neither  move  nor  speak,  or  you  shall  have  your  brains 
knocked  out  without  further  warning.  And  do  you,  Miss  Hortoo, 
be  pleased  to  sit  down  there,"  pointing  to  a  space  between  himself  and 
his  comrade.  *'  Mate,"  he  said,  "  keep  your  eye  on  them  both,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me.'* 

Saying  this,  he  examined  the  primings  of  his  double-barrel  fowling- 
piece,  passed  his  ramrod  down  both  barrels  to  make .  sure  their 
charges  had  not  become  displaced  or  loosened  in  the  journey,  a  pre- 
caution which  was  imitated  by  his  companion;  then  he  cleared 
away  a  small  part  of  the  leafy  boughs  of  the  bush  behind  which  they 
were  all  concealed,  and  arranged  a  convenient  fork  of  the  tree  on 
which  to  rest  his  barrels,  which  he  tried,  and  was  satisfied  with. 
Having  completed  these  preparations,  and  whispered  apart  with  his 
companion,  who  nodded  his  head  and  slapped  his  thigh  with  exultation 
at  the  cleverness  of  Mark's  "  dodge,"  he  returned  to  his  post,  and 
waited  for  some  time  quietly  on  the  ground,  emplcmd,  as  it  seemed, 
in  calculating  the  time.  After  musing  for  a  while,  he  abmptly 
approached  Miss  Horton,  and  with  much  politeness  requested  a  smail 
portion  of  her  dress :  — 

*'  As  a  pattern,''  he  said.  "  You  see.  Miss  Horton,"  he  added,  with 
a  sneer,  '^  it  is  already  torn,  so  that  a  small  abstraction  more  cannot 
materially  damage  its  appearance." 

Helen,  colouring  up,  made  no  resistance,  as  he  gently  tore  off  a  small 
portion,  while  Grough  and  Jerry  looked  on  with  extreme  surprise. 
Their  surprise  was  greater,  while  Helen's  heart  sank  within  her, 
when  they  saw  him,  through  the  interstices  of  the  bushes,  tearing 
the  piece  of  stuff  into  smdl  shreds,  which  he  carefully  strewed  on 
the  ground  in  a  direct  line  from  the  part  of  the  streun  s  bank  which 
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which  they  had  passed  oyer,  towards  the  bush  where  Brandon  had 
tried  his  fowling-piece  on  the  forked  branch.  It  then  became  evident 
to  Helen  that  her  own  device  had  been  penetrated,  and  its  ol]ject 
discovered,  and  that  it  now  was  being  made  nse  of  against  her  to 
the  Imminent  danger  of  the  fiiends  who  were  hastening  to  her 
rescue. 

The  wondering  Grough,  when  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
object  of  this  mancouvre  by  Brandon,  after  having  given  vent  to  his 
admiration  by  sundry  whispered^  oaths  and  exclamations,  concluded 
by  declaring,  with  an  awful  asseveration,  "  that  it  was  one  of  the  out- 
and-outerest  dodges  that  ever  man  contrived,  and  that  no  one  but 
Mark  or  the  devil  himself  could  have  had  the  cunning  to  invent  it  I 

«Why,'*  he  added,  in  Mark's  ear,  "it's  for  aU  the  world  like 
strewing  grain  for  a  lot  of  sparrows  to  peck  at  in  a  farm-yard,  so 
that  you  have  'em  all  in  a  line,  and  can  nick  a  score  of  'em  with 
one  shot" 

This  gleeful  exclamation  was  unheard  by  Helen,  but  she  saw  too 
clearly  by  the  preparations  that  it  was  the  Bushranger's  design  to 
entice  her  friends  on  to  the  other  side  of  the  covert  behind  which  he 
was  ensconced,  and  then  taking  deliberate  and  certain  aim  to  shoot 
them  both  before  they  had  any  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
Bee  colour  went  and  came,  and  her  heart  beat  quick  as  she  strove  to 
summon  up  her  energies  and  to  rally  her  thoughts  so  as  to  hit  on 
some  scheme  for  defeating  this  deliberate  plot  of  cowardly  and  diabo- 
lical assassination. 

CHAPTER  XXXn. 

THE  FEET  ON  THE  BAND. 

While  the  Bushranger  was  making  these  polite  preparations  for 
the  reception  of  Helen's  friends,  Trevor  and  the  corporal  continued 
their  course  over  the  lengthened  plain,  whose  wide  expanse  seemed  to 
the  eager  desires  of  the  lover  almost  interminable.  Even  the  tough 
and  seasoned  corporal  felt  the  wearisomeness  of  the  way,  the  more  es- 
pecially as  he  missed  his  accustomed  rations,  without  which  the 
bravest  and  the  sturdiest  are  apt  to  find  their  spirits  and  their  courage 
diminish  at  the  time  of  trial.  It  was  with  more  than  military  promp- 
titude, therefore,  that  he  came  to  a  halt  at  the  intimation  of  lus 
officer. 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  on  the  track ?"  asked  Trevor,  making  use 
of  the  inquiry  as  an  excuse  for  a  short  rest. 

"  Quite  sure,  your  Honour.  If  vou  will  stoop  down  a  bit,  you  will 
see  that  the  blades  of  gross  bend  u)rwards  slightly,  which  must  have 
been  caused  by  the  tread  of  feet  not  long  since.  And  look  at  this,** 
continued  the  corporal,  kneeling  down  azid  pointing  to  a  tiny  ant-hill ; 
"  some  weight  has  been  set  upon  this»  that's  certain  1  and,  to  my  ndnd, 
here's  the  round  mark  of  the  heel  of  a  man's  boot  as  plain  as  can  be ! 
We  are  all  righl^  your  Honour,  so  far  aa  the  track  goes ;  depend  upon 
that." 

"  How  many  of  them  are  there,  do  you  think  ?"  asked  Trevor, 
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'^  Impossible  to  say,  Sir ;  but,  to  mj  thinking,  there  can't  be  manj. 
I  should  saj,  not  more  than  three  or  four  at  most  If  we  could  come 
on  a  bare  place  now,  where  there  is  no  grass,  we  should  be  able  to 
see  the  prints  of  their  feet,  and  then  we  could  tell  better ;  but  the 
young  lady,  I  guess,  would  not  leave  much  mark  behind  her ;  they 
generally  tread  light,  do  those  young  gals.  I  remember  when  I  was 
in  the  States" «... 

*^  Step  on,"  said  Trevor,  quickly,  the  image  which  the  corporal  had  un- 
consciously conjured  up  excitinghim  with  fresh  ardour  in  the  pursuit; 
<<  step  on,  corporal ;  if  we  are  tired,  those  who  are  before  us  must  be 
tired  also ;  and  it's  hard  if  two  men  like  us  cannot  run  them  down." 

The  corporal  made  no  reply  to  this  more  than  the  usual  salute,  bj 
bringing  the  edge  of  his  right  hand  to  the  peak  of  his  military  cap ; 
and  then,  throwing  his  musket  over  his  arm,  he  marched  on  with  re- 
newed  alacrity.  They  arrived  at  last  at  the  base  of  the  hilL  The 
retreating  party  having  separated  a  little  at  this  point,  their  trax^  had 
been  less  concentrated,  and  the  corporal  found  himself  at  fault  He 
looked  about  diligently ;  but  whether  it  was  that  the  fatigue  of  his 
long  niarch  and  the  unremitted  exercise  of  his  eyes  had  wearied  his 
sight,  or  .that  the  marks  were  too  faint  to  be  pereeived,  the  veteran 
was  puzzled. 

'^  If  your  Honour  will  stay  there,"  he  said,  '^  so  as  to  mark  the  point 
which  we  struck,  I  will  nuike  half-circles  up  the  hill  till  I  hit  on  the 
track  again." 

"  Break  off  a  twig  from  that  low  tree  before  yon,"  aaid  Trevor, 
"  and  stick  it  in  the  ground  on  the  spot,  and  then  we  shall  be  both  at 
liberty." 

The  corporal  did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  advanced  towards  the  tree, 
which  was  small  and  low,  and  of  a  gnarled  and  knotted  appearance ; 
but  as  he  was  about  to  break  off  a  small  branch  he  stopped,  and 
beckoned  to  the  ensign:-— 

'^  Look  at  that,  your  Honour ;  there  has  bean  some  one  here  before 
us.  A  branch  has  been  snapped  off  here  not  long  ago.  See,  it  is  a 
dead  branch,  easily  broken." 

Trevor  examined  it  attentively ;  and,  first,  he  directed  the  corporal 
to  stick  into  the  ground  which  he  had  left,  another  branch,  whidi  he 
broke  off,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  recognise' liie  precise 
spot  at  which  they^had  arrived  at  the  base  of  the  hilL  He  then  con- 
tinued his  investigations.  It  struck  him  that  it  was  not  likely  that  a 
retreating  party  would  willingly  encounter  the  laborious  task  of  dimb- 
ing  that  hill,  which,  he  observed,  rose  precipitately  to  a  great  height 
at  a  short  distance  up  the  ascent.  ''  It  was  easier  to  go  round  the 
hill  than  to  go  over  it,"  he  remarked  to  the  corporal,  in  which  opinion 
that  worthy  sub  acquiesced,  observing,  however,  that  there  was  never 
any  calculating  on  what  Mark  Brandon  would  do ;  and  that  peihaps 
he  had  gone  over  the  hill  for  the  very  reason  that  it  would  appear  to 
his  pursuers  that  it  was  unlikely  for  him  to  do  so. 

While  he  was  speaking  the  ensign  had  proceeded  a  few  paces  op 
the  ascent,  which  at  the  beginning  was  gentle,  and  was  throwing  hii 
eyes  over  the  grass  to  discover  some  indication  of  footsteps,  when  he 
thought  he  saw  a  little  piece  of  stick  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  place 
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at  too  great  a  distance  from  anj  tree  to  allow  of  its  having  been 
dropped  from  the  parent  trunk.  He  picked  it  up,  and  compared  it 
with  the  broken  branch  of  the  tree  which  he  had  quitted,  and  he  found 
that  it  corresponded  in  colour  and  sort  exactly ;  moreover,  it  was  of 
the  same  dead  wood  which  the  remaining  portion  of  the  branch  ex>- 
hibited. 

Convinced  that  this  branch  had  been  broken  off  with  some  design, 
he  returned  to  the  spot  where  he  had  found  it,  and,  pursuing  his 
search,  he  soon  lighted  on  another  bit  of  the  same  wood ;  and  pre- 
sentlj  he  found  another  and  another,  leading  on  the  left  in  a  winding 
direction  towards  the  top  of  the  hill.  Having  thus  again  found  the 
track  of  the  fugitives,  he  sat  down  for  a  brief  space,  in  order  that  ho 
might  resolve  on  the  most  judicious  course  of  action. 

He  considered,  that  as  the  Bushranger  had  thought  fit  to  ascend  a 
steep  hill,  which  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  delaying  his  flight  by 
surmounting,  it  must  have  been  done  with  some  design.  What  was 
that  design  ?  It  was  possible  that  he  and  the  corporal  had  been  ob- 
served all  the  time,  and  that  the  Bushranger  with  his  comrade,  one  or 
more,  was  waiting  for  him  in  ambush,  in  an  advantageous  position  on 
the  top.  In  that  case  it  was  advisable  to  proceed  with  great  caution ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  utmost  diligence  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
overtake  them  and  prevent  violence  to  Helen. 

He  mentioned  his  thoughts  to  the  corporal  and  asked  him  his 
opinion ;  upon  which  that  experienced  subaltern  rested  his  two  hands 
on  the  muzzle  of  his  firelock,  from  habit,  however,  leaving  the  orifice 
of  the  barrel  clear,  and  reposing  his  chin  upon  his  hands,  he  set 
himself  to  work  to  resolve  the  enigma  of  the  wily  Bushranger  s 
intentions. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  corporal,  after  a  short  pause,  —  and  after  having 
taken  into  account  the  particular  shape  and  bulk  of  the  sugar-loaf 
hill,  on  the  inclined  base  of  which  his  ofiiccr  was  resting ;  '^  I  think 
our  best  plan  will  be  to  go  round  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  see  if  the 
enemy  has  made  his  way  over  down  the  other  side.  If  he  has  not, 
we  shall  know  that  we  have  him  safe  somewhere  on  the  top  of  it,  and 
then  we  can  take  him  in  the  rear,  where  he  will  not  expect  us ;  and 
if  he  has  passed  over  it,  why  then,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  follow  on. 
But  it  seems  to  me,  your  Honour,  that  if  we  go  blindly  after  them 
up  this  hiU,  we  shall  expose  ourselves  to  their  fire,  without  having  a 
chance  of  returning  it,  as  they  can  lie  down  on  their  beUies,  as  the 
sharpshooters  did  in  the  States,  and  pick  us  off  without  our  being 
able  to  see  'em,  or  to  help  ourselves.  Depend  upon  it,  that  if  Mark 
has  been  up  this  hill,  as  it  seems  he  has,  he  has  had  a  reason  for  it, 
and  that  reason  is  to  take  us  at  a  disadvantage,  and  our  business  is  to 
outwit  him,  by  coming  upon  him  before  he  thinks  of  it.  But  if  your 
Honour  likes  to  try  the  hill,  of  course  I'm  ready  ;  —  it's  all  the  same 
to  me  ;  only  I  can  t  help  thinking  that  we  ought  to  see  clear  before 
us,  or  else  in  firing  at  the  enemy  we  might  hit  the  poor  young  lady, 
and  that  would  be  a  pity,  for  by  all  accounts  she  is  an  uncommon 
pretty  one,  and  a  spirited  one  too,  and  just  the  girl  for  a  soldier." 

The  latter  part  of  the  corporal's  oration  had  the  strongest  effect 
upon  Trevor,  who  rightly  judged  that  it  was  especially  important  to 
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guard  against  such  a  disastei^  as  that  pointed  out  by  the  corporal,  and 
the  consideration  was  of  the  greater  value,  as  it  served  to  temper  his 
courage  and  his  ardour  with  more  coolness  and  circumspection  than 
he  would  have  otherwise  displayed.  He  agreed,  therefore,  to  the 
corporal's  proposal,  and  they  began  to  skirt  round  the  base' of  the 
hill,  on  the  level  space  beneath,  taking  care  to  inspect  the  ground 
with  the  utmost  minuteness,  lest  their  crafty  antagonist  should  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  doubling  on  his  own  steps,  in  order  to  throw  his 
pursuers  off  the  scent. 

In  this  way  theyeontimied  their  survey  round  the  base  of  the  hill  to 
the  left,  until  they  came  to  a  space  bare  of  grass,  from  which  they  were 
able  to  note  the  character  of  the  country  beyond,  which  they  perceived 
consisted  of  dense  scrub,  backed  by  thick  and  dark  forests.  As  they 
were  walking  side  by  side,  they  both  perceived  at  the  same  time  the 
fresh  traces  of  human  feet  on  the  sandy  soil.  They  stopped  simul- 
taneously. 

<'  We  have  come  oa  them  at  last,"  said  Trevor,  ''  and  it  was  lucky 
that  we  adopted  this  plan  instead  'of  going  over  the  hiU  direct, 
for  that  way  we  should  have  missed  them ;  —  but  they  must  have 
taken  off  tiidr  shoes,  corporal ;  !what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?" 

The  corporal  said  nothing,  but  continued  to  survey  the  traces  of 
feet  with  much  earnestness  and  with  some  anxiety. 

"  By  George  1 "  exclaimed  Trevor  suddenly,  "  can  it  be  ?  I  say, 
corporal,  these  marks  must  be  the  traces  of  natives'  feet !  ** 

"  That's  sure  enough,"  replied  the  corporal  gravely,  and  continuing 
his  scrutiny. 

^'  Do  you  think  they  have  passed  this  way  recently?  ** 
"  I  think  they  have,"  replied  the  corporal. 
'^  And  many  of  thenu" 

'<  Here  are  the  marks  of  many  feet ;  and  they  generally  go  about  in 
mobs  of  thirty  or  forty." 

^*  You  don't  sean  to  like  the  looks  of  them,  corporal,"  said  Trevor 
gaily. 

"  1  don't  indeed,"  replied  the  corporal  seriously.  "  It's  no  joke  to 
meet  with  the  natives  in  the  bush." 

"  Wliy,  man,  suppose  there  are  thirty  or  forty  of  them,  they  are 
not  all  fighting  men^^  half  of  tliem  must  be  women." 

"  No  doubt,  as  your  Honour  says,  half  of  the  men  must  be  women ; 
but  the  women  can  throw  spears  as  well  as  the  men,  and  they  are  not 
a  bit  less  savage  ;  for  when  a  woman  is  savage  at  all,  she  is  always 
worse  than  a  man,  and  she  spits  and  claws  like  a  tiger-cat; — I 
suppose  it's  in  their  natures  to  be  so  •—  I  remember  there  was  Biddy 

M^Scratchem  of  our  regiment  in  the  States " 

*^  But  as  to  these  natives,  corporal ;  you  have  been  stationed  here 
several  years,  and  I  am  quite  new  to  the  place.  What  sort  of  weapons 
have  they  besides  these  spears  that  you  speak  of.  They  have  no 
bows  and  arrows  ?" 

"  No,  your  Honour;  and  it's  wdi  for  the  white  x>eople  that  they 
haven't  got  them ;  and  it  shews  what  wMiched  ignorant  savages  they 
must  be,  not  to  have  invented  them.  For  there  is  plenty  of  tough  wood 
like  the  Englieh  yew,  fit  fior  bows»  and  there's  Hie  Ontwitff  &  kan- 
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garoo  ready  to  their  hand  to  make  strings  off,  and  the  same  wood  that 
thej  make  their  spears  of  would  do  for  arrows." 

*'  But  thej  can't  do  much  execution  with  their  spears— how  long 
are  they  ?  " 

<'  About  ten  feet  long,  or  a  little  more.  You  can't  saj  they  make 
them,  for  they  grow  all  about,  and  they  have  only  to  cut  them  down 
and  point  them,  and  then  they  are  fit  for  use.  The  native  women 
char  the  points  in  the  fire,  till  they  are  so  hard  that  they  will  go 
through  a  deal  board ;  and  they  can  throw  them  fifty  or  sixty  yards, 
pretty  sure.  But  it's  the  numbers  which  they  throw  that  worry  you. 
I  remember  seeing  the  body  of  a  stock-keeper  that  the  natives  had 
killed,  and  it  was^pierced  all  over  with  little  holes  from  their  spears 
like  a  sieve,  it  was  so  riddled.    Then  they  may  have  their  waddles." 

*•  Those  are  a  sort  of  clubs?" 

^'  They  are  not  very  big ;  but  they  are  made  of  some  hard  sort  of 
wood,  and  when  they  come  to  close  quarters  a  lot  of  them  will  rattle 
them  on  your  head  till  they  beat  in  your  skull  and  smash  it  to  a  jelly. 
It's  the  numbers  you  see,  Sir, — ^that  is  the  difficulty ;  they  rush  upon  a 
single  man  like  a  swarm  of  hornets,  and  he  has  no  chance  against  such 
odds,  unless  he  is  lucky  enough  to  get  with  his  back  to  a  tree  and  has 
plenty  of  ammunition ;  and  then  they  wear  him  out  at  last.  And, 
besides  that,  they  have  got  the  womera,  which  they  can  hurl  to  a 
great  distance,  and,  although  it  doesn't  kill,  it  cripples,  and  that's 
almost  as  bad  in  the  bush." 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  womera,"  said  the  Ensign  ;  ^  and  it  is  remarked 
as  a  most  curious  accident  that  the  wild  and  ignorant  natives  of  these 
countries  have  hit  on  the  exact  mathematical  curve  which  is  most 
effective  for  their  purpose  in  the  formation  of  that  singular  weapon." 

**  Indeed,  Sir,  it  certainly  is  a  very  curious  weapon,  as  you  say, 
and  a  most  curious  sharp  clip  they  can  give  with  it,  as  a  man  in  our 
company  can  testify,  for  he  had  lus  ankle  bone  broken  by  the  brutes ; 
but  the  Sydney  natives  are  far  more  clever  in  the  use  of  the  spear  and 
the  womera  than  those  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  Sydney  blacks 
throw  the  spear  with  another  short  stick,  with  which  they  are  able  to 
cast  it  with  greater  force  than  by  the  hand ;  but  I  should  not  like  to 
have  half  a  dozen  spears  sticking  in  my  body  from  the  Van  Diemen 
natives,  throw  them  as  they  may;  not  that  I  mind  being  hit,  but 
they  are  nasty  outlandish  things  to  be  stuck  into  one,  and  the  wounds 
of  'em  do  no  credit  to  a  man.  But  I  hope  we  shall  not  fall  in  with 
them  after  all ;  they  are  ugly  things  to  run  against,  are  those  natives, 
any  way." 

"  You  have  no  love  for  the  natives,  that's  clear,"  said  the  Ensign. 

"  Nor  they  for  the  white  people.  They  always  kill  us  whenever 
ihey  can  catch  us  alone,  or  without  arms,  and  I  don't  see  why  we 
should  be  sacrificed  to  such  murdering  devils.  They  don't  deserve 
quarter." 

"  You  forget,"  said  Trevor,  "  that  they  have  some  cause  to  complain 
of  us,  inasmuch  as  we  have  dispossessed  them  of  their  hunting- 
grounds,  and  driven  them  into  the  interior  away  from  their  usual 
haunts." 

^  There  may  be  something  in  that,"  replied  the  corporal ;  *'  but  I 
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don't  see,  your  Honour,  what*  right  any  set  of  men  have,  let  them  be 
black  or  white,  to  prevent  others  from  cultivating  the  lamU  which 
they  don't  use  themselves.  It*s  like  the  dog  in  the  manger  to  my 
mind." 

"  But  they  can't  understand  that,"  said  Trevor.  "  They  see 
strangers  arrive  from  the  sea,  and,  either  by  fraud  or  force,  get 
possession  of  their  country,  and  they  resist  it ;  —  besides,  hunting- 
grounds  to  them  are  as  valuable  as  pastures  and  com  fields  to  us." 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  argue  with  your  Honour,"  replied  the 
corporal ;  *'  but  it  seem^  to  me  that  neither  savages  nor  white  people 
have  any  right  to  take  to  themselves  for  their  himting  or  their  plea- 
sures the  land  which  others  of  God's  creatures  require  for  the  rais^iog 
of  their  food.  Why,  your  Honour,  it  takes  hundreds  of  acres  of  land 
in  an  uncultivated  state,  to  support  a  few  wild  animals,  which  are  not 
much  worth  the  having  when  you  catch  them ;  whereas  tons  on  toas 
weight  of  potatoes  and  corn  might  be  grown  on  the  same  land  if  it 
was  ploughed  up  and  sown  as  the  white  people  know  how  to  do  it 
No  disrespect  to  your  Honour,  but  I  never  can  believe  that  it  is  fair 
for  savages  to  rule  over  lands  which  they  don't  make  use  of,  and  which 
in  their  power  are  only  wasted  and  lost." 

**  What  you  say  may  be  all  very  true,  corporal,  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  persuade  the  natives  of  the  justice  of  it." 

"  Why,  your  Honour,  you  are  never  going  to  compare  the  natives  of 
this  country  to  us  white  people  !  Savage  and  brutal  wretches  as  they 
are !  black,  naked  cannibals !  who  kill  every  white  man  they  caa 
catch  hold  of.  Why,  your  Honor,  they  can  hardly  be  called  humans; 
they  fare  more  like  the  animals  that  eat  the  grass  or  devour  one 
another." 

'^  The  more  reason  for  civilising  and  educating  them,"  replied 
Trevor  ;  "  but  this  a  vexatious  question." 

*'  It's  very  vexatious  to  be  attacked  and  eat  up  by  them,"  said  the 
corporal,  *'  or  to  have  your  body  drilled  full  of  holes  with  their  spears, 
or  your  skull  smashed  in  by  their  waddies ;  but  it  is  not  of  oursel?ej 
that  I  am  thinking ;  it's  the  poor  young  lady  that  I  am  fearing  about ; 
between  the  bushrangers  and  the  natives  she  will  stand  a  ^oot 
chance ! " 

''  True,"  said  Trevor,  whom  that  idea  at  once  rendered  not  less 
serious  than  the  corporal  at  their  sudden  discovery  of  the  propinqoity 
of  the  natives.  **  Corporal,"  he  continued,  in  a  grave  tone,  "  we  must 
prepare  ourselves  for  a  struggle  perhaps ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  must 
lose  no  time  in  trying  to  discover  the  tracks  of  the  Bushranger ;  that 
is,  supposing  he  has  descended  the  hill." 

".I  can't  help  thinking,"  said  the  corporal,  *^  that  things  are  veiy 
curious !  Here  are  the  natives  close  to  us,  perhaps,  and  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  attack  us,  and  we  are  looking  out  to  attack  the 
bushrangers,  so  that  we  have  two  parties  to  guard  against ;  and  the 
bushranger  is  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  us,  perhi^s,  and  by  the 
natives  as  well,  so  that  he  has  two  parties  to  fight  with  too ;  and  itloob 
as  if  we  should  presently  be  all  fighting  ourselves  and  one  another. 
By  the  Powers !  there  will  be  a  pretty  confusion  if  it  comes  to  that ! 
We  shall  be  obliged  to  fire  two  ways  at  once,  and  stand  back  and 
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front  at  the  same  time !  I  wish  the  poor  young  lady  was  well  out  of 
it,  that's  all  I  can  say : — bushrangers  or  natives,  I  don't  know  which 
is  the  worst  for  her !" 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know,"  asked  Trevor,  "  from  your  own  expe- 
rience, if  the  natives  of  this  country  are  cannibals  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  for  certain ;  all  I  know  is,  that  they  never  eat  me  ; 
bat  some  of  the  old  hands  do  say  that  the  natives  eat  human  flesh 
sometimes ;  but  whether  it  is  some  part  of  their  religion,  or  that  they 
do  it  out  of  relish,  nobody  seems  to  know.  However,  if  they  have 
any  inclination  for  ity  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  resist 
tlie  temptation  of  a  nice  white  tender  young  lady,  as  Miss  Helen 
Horton  is  by  all  accounts ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  don't  know  which 
wonld  be  worst  for  the  poor  lady — to  be  eaten  up  by  the  natives,  or 
to  be ...  .^ 

**,Let  us  move  on,"  said  Trevor,  stamping  his  foot  on  the  ground ; 
"and  whether  we  have  to  encounter  bushrangers,  or  natives,  or 
devils  themselves,  we  must  stand  by  each  other,  and  fight  to  the  last 
gasp." 

'*  Pm  your  man  for  that,"  said  the  corporal ;  ^*  Tve  been  getting 
rasty  for  this  many  a  day  for  want  of  a  scrimmage ;  and,  dead  or 
alive,  111  stand  by  your  Honour  to  my  last  cartridge ;  and  when  that's 
gone,  well  try  the  cold  steel  on  them : — but  those  black  wretches  will 
never  let  you  get  up  to  them ;  they  havn't  the  sense  to  wait  for  the 
bayonet,  like  Christians." 

"  I  think  they  show  their  sense  by  avoiding  it ;  but  hush  I  stop  I 
What  is  that  on  the  ground  ?  By  Ileaven !  it  is  part  of  a  woman's 
dress !" 

"  Here  is  more  of  it,"  said  the  corporal,  proceeding  in  the  direction 
of  the  stream. 

"Halt  there,"  said  the  ensign;  "let  us  examine  the  country  a 
Uttle ;  the  business  seems  to  be  getting  serious." 

Trevor  found  that  they  had  arrived  at  a  spot  opposite  the  point 
which  they  had  left,  as  he  judged  by  the  bearings,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill ;  and  they  were  now  in  a  line  with  the  route  of  the' Bush- 
ranger, which  led  to  a  shallow  bubbling  stream  at  a  little  distance. 
Confident  that  they  were  now  on  the  track,  they  made  their  way 
without  delay  to  the  margin  of  the  water,  Trevor  and  the  corporal 
having  picked  up  several  additional  pieces  of  a  woman's  dress,  which 
the  former  did  not  doubt  had  formed  part  of  that  worn  by  Helen. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  stream,  Trevor  remarked  the  twig  which 
Helen  had  stuck  into  the  ground  as  a  guide  to  her  pursuers,  and  cast- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  opposite  bank,  he  observed  a  similar  little  stick  set 
up  on  the  other  side.  Besides  these  evident  hints,  the  marks  of  men's 
boots  were  visible  on  the  moist  ground  close  by  the  water,  and  among 
them  Trevor  distinguished,  with  a  thrill  of  hope  and  fear,  the  little 
foot  of  Helen.  He  marveUed  at  the  want  of  caution  displayed  by  so 
acute  and  wary  a  character  as  Mark  Brandon,  in  leaving  behind  him 
such  tell-tale  evidences  of  his  route ;  but  he  attributed  it  to  the  con- 
fidence which  he  guessed  the  Bushranger  had  of  being  safe  from' dis- 
covery ;  and  he  congratulated  himself  that  this  imprudent  reliance  on 
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the  part  of  Brandon  would  be  one  of  the  means  of  eDsaring  his  cap- 
ture^  and  of  eifecting  the  deliverance  of  Helen* 

When  he  had  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  the  first  thing 
that  met  his  eye  was  a  shred  of  the  same  dress  which  he  had  alretdj 
observed,  and  at  short  intervals,  other  scraps^  in  a  line  pointing  to  some 
thick  bushes,  beyond  which  was  a  dense  wood  of  innumerable  trunks 
of  tall  trees. 

He  pointed  out  these  circumstances  to  the  corporal,  remarking  that 
they  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able,  under  the  oover  of  the  scrab^  to 
advance  without  detection.  Side  by  side  therefore,  and  with  their 
arms  in  readiness,  they  approached  the  covert,  Trevor  full  of  bq)e 
and  confidence,  and  the  corporal  possessed  with  the  cool  determinatioii 
of  an  old  soldier.  Little  did  either  of  them  think  that  they  were 
offering  themselves  up  an  easy  prey  to  the  human  tiger  who  was 
crouching  in  his  Ifdr! 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

A  NATIVK  VILLAGE. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  Fetom  to  the  adventures  of  the  Migor,  who 
had  set  out  in  search  of  his  lost  daughter  on  the  morning  after  the 
departure  of  Trevor  and  the  corporal  from  the  cave.  He  was  well 
equipped  for  the  bush  with  all  the  stores  and  appliances  which  the 
two  soldiers  who  accompanied  him  could  conveniently  carry :  but  he 
had  forgotten  the  bush-traveller's  companion,  a  **  compass ;  **  neither 
had  his  worthy  mate,  little  thinking  that  so  important  a  part  of  a 
ship's  furniture  could  be  wanted  on  shore,  thought  of  reminding 
him  to  provide  himself  with  tliat  indispensable  article.  Aa  the  Major 
as  well  as  the  two  soldiers  were  totally  inexperienced  in  the  bush,  it 
will  presently  be  seen  to  what  grave  inconveniences  the  want  rf  that 
most  useful  instrument  exposed  him. 

But  in  the  mean  time  tbe  party  strode  on  confidently,  tiO  they 
espied  the  native  of  whom  mention  has  been  already  ukade:-— the 
apparition  of  the  black  man  caused  the  Miyor  to  make  a  halt  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  consider  of  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  under  the 
circumstances. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  Bushranger  to  escape 
from  the  island,  which  he  could  only  effect  by  prevailing  on  some 
vessel  to  take  him  on  board,  or  by  seizing  on  some  boat  fit  for  bis 
purpose,  the  Major  had  concluded  in  his  own  mind  that  Brandoo 
would  keep  near  the  coast;  and  it  was  in  that  direction  therefore 
that  he  had  bent  his  steps;  keeping  a  good  look-out  however,  and 
bidding  his  soldiers  to  do  the  same,  for  any  tracks  or  signs  which 
might  indicate  the  course  of  the  fugitives.  The  appearance  of  the 
native  was  an  unexpected  incident,  but  it  did  not  deter  him  from 
persevering  in  his  original  intention  of  making  his  way  towards  the 
sea  coast. 

In  coming  to  this  resolution,  the  Migor  was  little  aware  rf  the 
difficulties  which  would  beset  his  path,  as  the  sea  coast  on  that  part 
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of  the  island,  exposed  as  it  is  to  the  whole  force  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  is  rockj  and  precipitous,  and  travelling  is  rendered  so  difficult 
as  to  be  almost  impossible  near  the  shore.  But  there  was  another 
difScolty  to  contend  against  of  a  more  formidable  nature ;  and  that 
was,  the  hostile  tribe  of  natives,  who  had  fixed  on  that  district  as  their 
present  locality,  seeking  it  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  attacks  of 
the  tribes  by  which  they  had  been  driven  from  their  own  hunting- 
grounds  in  the  interior. 

Of  the  presence  of  this  tribe  the  Major  soon  become  sensible,  for 
he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  came  upon  a  native  encampment, 
which  was  formed  in  a  litle  grove  of  Mimosa  trees,  and  near  a 
spring  of  water  flowing  from  the  crevice  of  a  rock.  But  although 
the  fires  were  still  burning,  the  camp  was  deserted.  This  refusal 
of  the  natives  to  commmnicate  with  strangers  was  a  circumstance,  as 
the  Major  was  aware,  from'the  descriptions  which  he  had  read  of  them, 
that  indicated  danger.  He  proceeded  therefore  to  examine  these,  the 
most  rude  of  all  temporary  dwelling-places,  with  much  curiosity,  not 
unmixed  with  anxiety.  The  two  soldiers  who  accompanied  kim  did 
not  conceal  their  apprehension,  which  they  stated  respectfully,  of  an 
immediate  attack,  and  they  kept  vigilant  watch  therefore  while  their 
commander  pursued  his  investigations. 

The  wretched  make-shifts  which  the  Major  viewed  were  mere  re- 
ceptacles for  the  creatures  to  lie  down  under,  for  they  could  not  be 
called  huts,  inasmuch  as  the  largest  of  them  was  not  more  than  four 
feet  high.  He  counted  nine  of  them,  nearly  in  a  row,  and  almost 
close  together.  They  were  formed  of  bark  in  huge  slices,  with  their 
smooth  sides  inwards,  and  fronting  the  fires  which  were  burning 
about  nine  or  ten  feet  from  them.  The  slices  of  back  had  been 
peeled  in  lengths  of  four  to  six  feet,  and  from  a  food  to  eighteen 
inches  wide,  and  were  set  on  their  edges  and  rudely  listened  together. 
It  was  under  the  shelter  of  these  br^winds  that  the  natives  them* 
selves  crouched  at  night,  and  sometimes  in  the  day,  without  any 
covering  to  their  bodies,  or  any  shelter  from  the  rain,  more  than  the 
scanty  bark  walls  afibrded.  There  was  no  appearance  of  food  or  of 
weapons  about  the  place ;  a  circumstance  which  led  him  to  conclude 
that  the  possessors  of  this  native  village,  if  village  it  could  be  called, 
had  retired  leisurely,  and  had  taken  away  with  them  all  their  goods 
and  chattels. 

He  discovered  some  heads  of  fishes,  however,  and  some  bones  of 
animals,  which  were  mostly  small,  and  which  he  conjectured  had 
belonged  to  the  opossums  and  bandicoots,  on  which  the  natives  are 
glad  to  feed  when  they  cannot  kill  a  kangaroo ;  and  indeed  of  the 
opossum  they  are  very  fond,  as  they  admire  the  high  flavour  of  that 
strongly  tseasoned  animal,  which,  as  it  feeds  principally  on  the  leaves 
of  the  peppermint  tree,  is  always  ready  stuffed  for  table,  although 
neither  its  taste  nor  its  odour  is  by  any  means  pleasing  to  strangers. 

But  the  Major  was  not  permitted  to  continue  his  scientific  observa- 
tions unmolested.  As  he  shook  one  of  the  planks  of  bark  to  ascertain 
its  solidity  and  texture,  a  spear  from  a  neighbouring  thicket,  about 
sixty  yards  distant,  warned  him  that  he  was  intruding  on  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  proprietors.    The  soldiers  immediately  pointed 
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their  guns  in  the  direction  of  the  thicket,  and  mAde  ready  to  fire. 
But  the  Major  restrained:  ifch^m  mildly  .but  firmly  i*-*     • 

"  Stop,"  he  8aid»;  ":  we  do  not  come  to  kill  th^  poor  natires  of  this 
country  with  oui'  superior  jv^khis.  lYe  are>  intjraders  here ;  and  it 
it  is  not  surprising  that  we.^toiie  eaecitod  theii;  9i|S|tt9{0ns»  Let  us 
endeavour  to  leave  thiA  place  without  aheddjx^.  blood ;  \%M  our  duty 
to  endeavour  to  conciliate  ithpnativie  jph^Ml^nta  ol.the  country  by 
kind  treatment^  and  by  i3howing.tba({tfa.arov^n|e  to  4o<^tbeni  good, 
and  not  harm.    We  will  retire*"..',  i:  -.,  ,  un  !•.'.;  *•  ^  >oi  v(.        ' 

Saying  this,  he  hastily  aott^  /Ectt  9Qjm^iBitii^:,9k^  iit»  person 
which  he  might  leave  behind  him  ^4i  aignoCbJus  iNiiieri>leBiDtenttQn8; 
and  fortunately  findiilg  thath^  Jiad>  two<kttit08y  One:<^  which  was  pro- 
vided with  a  strong  hack  blade  <a2|dia  sawv.  ho.itaiaediit  aloft^iaQd  then 
placing  it  in.  a  conspicuotts  pla«eum.ibe  tofnof/ooejof  the  bneak-wiacb, 
slowly  retired.  i'  i.  ;   ,,1;  u     ..1,  .   .    . 

When  hehad  got  to  a.UttlodittaaceribeL^BtPj^^e^  ind»  bji  gestures 
invited  the  natives,  whom  he  oouldaot  •see -bu^  whioiJbe  had  bo  doubt 
saw  him,  to  advance  ;  but  no  one  appeared..  -  Ano^er  spear,  howler, 
which  was  projected  £romthe<  same  ihieketp  and  which  fell  shorty  was 
a  very  significant  expreesion  on  their  partofthdc  deaire  to  deeline 
the  pleasure  of  his  companyi.  He  isttired  therefore  to  a  stiU  further 
distance,  and  then  faced  about  aeaSn^i  !/  >/     >  t,     .    ^ 

But  the  natives,  who  viewed  hia  retreat  as  an.evideiiee^f  fear,  and 
who  were  emboldened  by  hia  seeming .  depute  1  to  iivoid  their  spears, 
now  issued  in  a  black  swarm  from-  behind. the-.-bushes  and  rocks ;  the 
men  with  waddles  in  their  hands,  heading  the.«dvwice :  some  of  the 
women  closely  folldwing  them  canrying  speats,  •  while  a  few  of  the 
same  sex  remained  further  in  the  rear,  ome  or  two  oacrying*  infant^ 
while  various  little  black  faces  might  ibe  sdennhfiTe  and  there  peeping 
from  behind  the  rooks  and  bushes* ,    •  -'.   r.  i 

Se^g  this  general  assemblage, .  the  Mi||cr  mado  a  'iow  steps  in 
advance  towards  them,  being  desirous  e£  cultivating  amicable  relations 
with  the  natives,  not  only  for  general  politic  reastos^  but  for  the  pur- 
pose also  of  availing  himself  of  their!  assistanoeiii^  traokiiig  the  bush- 
rangers and  recovering  his  (daughter  ;  buti  hd  was  assailed  with  a 
universal  yell  of  men,  women,  and.  children^  which-  would  have 
appalled  a  heart  less  stont  than  the  OkL.aoldier'a^.aQd.at  the  same 
time  a  flight  of  spears  came  whistling  towards  hzm^<  one  or«  two  of 
which  nearly  reached  Mafeet.  He  endeavowied .by  aU  sorts  of  signs 
to  make  t^m  understand  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  them  ;  but  as 
every  advance  on  his  part  only  increased  their  frightful  shrieks,  and 
as  the  men  continued  to  hurl  thei  spears  .with  which  their  women 
assiduously  supplied  them,  and  to  brandish  their  wAddies  with  firantie 
ieapings  and  contortions  at  the  strangers,  he  thought  it  most  prudent 
to  abandon  his  design  for  the  present^  as  it  seemed  (dain  that  further 
attempts  would  only  lead  to  an  exasperation  of  the  savages,  which 
would  most  likely  end  in  the  bloodshed  which  he  was  so  desirous  to 
avoid. 

His  two  soldiers,  although  they  were  both  of  them  brave  men  and 
stout  fellows,  were  by  no  means  disinclined  to  retire  from  the  scene, 
and  they  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  savages ;  but  it  was  some 
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time  before  thej  ceased  to  hear  their  yells  and  screechings,  which,  as 
one  of  the  men  remarked,  '*  was  more  like  the  howling  of  wild  beasts 
than  any  thing  human ;"  and  the  Major  again  paused  to  consider 
which  way  to  direct  his  course  in  pursuit  of  his  daughter. 

It  seemed  clear  to  him  that  the  Bushranger  could  not  have  fled  in 
that  direction.  He  made  a  considerable  detour,  therefore,  to  avoid 
coining  into  collision  with  the  natives,  and  again  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  the  country  towards  the  coast.  But  he  found  his  path  so 
obstructed  by  rocks  and  ravines  that  he  began  to  despair  at  last  of 
making  any  profitable  progress,  the  more  especially  as  he  had  no  clue 
to  the  course  of  the  bushrangers ;  and  he  determined  therefore  to 
return  to  his  cave,  and  endeavour  to  find  the  track  of  the  fugitives,  if 
track  there  was,  from  that  starting  point.  But  the  Major  had  now 
to  learn  how  easy  it  was  for  a  stranger  to  the  country  to  be  lost  in 
the  intricate  mazes  of  the  bush. 

In  endeavouring  t^  find  his  way  back,  he  soon  became  confused 
by  the  hills,  mounds,  rocks,  and  trees,  all  so  much  alike,  that  he  found 
it  impossible  to  recognise  those  which  he  had  before  passed ;  and  this 
difficulty  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
traveller  in  the  bush,  in  going,  views  objects  on  one  of  their  sides,  and 
in  coming  back  views  them  on  their  reverse  sides,  which  are  usually 
very  unlike  the  appearance  which  they  present  on  their  first  aspect. 

So  it  was  with  the  ^iajor  ;  and  his  followers,  though  very  good 
soldiers  at  driU  or  in  the  field,  were  quite  incompetent  to  assist  him 
in  finding  his  way  through  an  unknown  country.  In  this  way  he 
crossed  the  Bushranger's  track  without  being  aware  of  it,  for  he 
neither  knew  where  he  was  nor  which  way  he  was  going.  He 
endeavoured  to  guide  his  course  by  the  sun,  and  frequently  thought 
he  had  hit  on  Uie  right  direction ;  but  unforeseen  obstacles  rose  in 
his  way,  and  unknown  and  unexpected  objects  puzzled  and  bafiied 
him;  so  that  at  last,  bewildered  and  weary,  he  sat  down  under  a 
shady  gum  tree,  utterly  at  a  loss  which  way  to  direct  his  steps. 

As  they  were  well  supplied  with  provisions,  the  two  soldiers,  at  a 
hint  from  their  superior,  quickly  produced  their  stores ;  and  if  the 
anxiety  of  the  Major  had  affected  his  appetite,  it  was  clear,  from  the 
alarming  inroads  which  his  followers  made  in  their  stock  of  provisions, 
that  they  were  not  restrained  in  satisfying  their  bodily  wants  by 
their  mental  sensibilities.  But  towards  the  close  of  their  refection, 
they  came  to  a  sudden  pause ;  for  as  they  were  pretty  well  stuffed  to 
their  throats,  they  found  themselves  in  urgent  want  of  some  fluid  to 
clear  their  passages  for  a  fresh  supply.  They  intimated  their  dis« 
tressing  state  to  their  commander,  who,  feeling  the  same  want,  rose 
from  the  grass  and  accompanied  them  in  their  search  for  water. 

But,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  that  important  article,  whose 
value  is  never  estimated  properly  until  the  want  of  it  is  felt,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  the  water  which  they  looked  for  was  not  so  easy  to 
be  found  ;  and  although  they  descended,  at  the  cost  of  much  time  and 
labour,  into  several  promising  dells  and  hollows,  they  could  discover 
no  indication  of  a  spring.  Exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  parched  with 
thirst,  which  the  sup  of  brandy  which  they  had  had  recourse  to 
heightened  to  a  painful  degree,  the  party  again  sat  down  among  some 
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rocks  between  two  hills  which  nearly  met,  and  while  the  two  soUiers 
stretched  themsehes  on  the  ground  uneasily,  the  Miyor,  borne  down 
by  the  fatigue  of  travelling  in  the  bush,  and  by  the  weight  of  affliction 
which  preyed  upon  him  at  the  uncertain  fate  of  his  daughter,  rested 
his  head  on  his  arm,  and  became  plunged  in  mekncholy  thought 

In  this  position  they  remained  for  a  considerable  time,  when  the 
stillness  of  their  solitude  was  interrupted  by  a  sight  which  powerfully 
excited  their  curiosity.  , 
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THE  BAR  OF  ENGLAND. 

(from   the  papers  op  the   late  J——  B—  A.,  ESQ.) 

{Ctmiimuid  from  p,4S6,) 

The  **  Circuits^"  as  thej  are  technically  termed,  are  certain  divisons 
of  the  kingdom  traversed  biennially,  or  oftener  if  need  be,  by  the 
judges  and  others  associated  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
civil  causes  that  have  arisen  in  each  county,  and  delivering  the  gaoU 
6f  their  criminal  prisoners  The  circuits  are  known  as  the  Northern^ 
Midland,  Norfolk,  Oxford,  Western,  Home,  and  North  and  South 
Wales  Circuits,  to  each  of  which  certain  counties  are  assigned,  the 
Home  being  the  smallest  and  the  Northern  the  most  extensive.* 
When  originally  formed,  their  relation  to  each  other,  not  only  in 
business  and  population,  but  in  every  other  respect,  was  very  different 
to  that  at  present  existing.  In  fact,  I  might  say  the  reverse.  In  early 
times  the  Home  circuit,  as  adjacent,  so  to  speak,  to  London,  was  more 
important  than  any  other.  In  the  then  arrangement  of  the  counties 
according  to  the  claims  of  their  legal  business  upon  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  judges,  we  find  a  reason  for  their  present  dispro- 
portion, which,  operating  prejudiciaUy  on  all  classes  interested  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  presses  most  unequally  upon  the  present 
subject  of  our  consideration — the  junior  barrister. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  circuits  the  aspirant  to  common-law  prac- 
tice is  expected  to  attach  himself.  He  is  under  no  positive  obligation 
to  do  so,  but  a  kind  of  moral  necessity  impels  him  to  imitate  his  pre- 
decessors. *'  What  circuit  shall  you  go  ?"  is  a  question  certain  to  be 
repeatedly  asked  of  him  before  his  call ;  and  ^*  What  circuit  do  yoa 
go?"  as  frequently  after  it.  In  many  cases  those  inquiries  are  the 
result  of  something  more  than  mere  inquisitiveness,  especially  if  it 
happen  that  the  party  interrogated  has  made  himself  conspicuous  in 
respect  of  talent,  acquirements,  or  connections  in  his  Hall,  or  the 
private  debating  re-unions  in  which  students  are  allowed  to  discuss 
those  law  points  which  erst  formed  the  topics  of  '^  moots"  and  **  exer- 

*  The  eiretuts  were  formerly  six  in  number ;  but  the  abolition  of  the  Welsh 
jurisdictions,  some  years  since*  added  two  to  their  number  by  the  division  of  Wales 
into  two  emuits.  The  Northern  comprises  York,  Durham,  Northumberland, 
Comberlaod,  Westmoreland,  and  l^neaster ;  the  Midland,  Northampton,  Rutland, 
Linooln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Leicester,  and  Warwick ;  the  Norfolk,  Buckingham, 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  with  the  Isle  of  Ely,  Norfolk,  and  Suflfblk ;  the 
Oxford,  Berks,  Oxford,  Worcester,  Stafford,  Salop,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  and 
GloQoester ;  the  Western,  Southampton,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Deron,  ComwaU,  and 
SomenetyMid  Bristol ;  and  the  Home  Circuit,  Hertford,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Saney.    Wales  is  divided  from  Chester. 
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cises.*'  There  is  also  a  feeling  of  disdain,  though  now  fast  fading 
to  extinction,  towards  those  who  delay- to  jo9n  a  circttit^' foitnded  on  a 
presumption  that  no  one  would  defer  doing  so,  wl^  fi^  ti'ot  expect  to 
gain  some  unfair  advantage  Iff  tliis  ickiiMe;  I  say  tliiir'ie^Hng  is 
fading,  because  of  the  law  reforms  of  "i^tt'  y^s  fmving,  }ed  to  a  con- 
centration of  business  in  the  metropoli^whlch'v^as'b.l^re'dispeifded  in 
the  counties  of  the  neighbouring  cii^hits,  mtaiy  bai4i!stiirs  find  their 
interest  in  remaining  constantly  in  LoAdoit.'  Btlt  if  tlie  ciftuit  be  not 
early  joined,  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  do  so  afterwiirds,'  tt»  t^  pre- 
sently appear.  The  choice  of  a  circnit  is  petfMly  imr^^cted ;  but 
once  made,  unlike  the  sessions,  a  const&nt  lodhet^nce  is  expected 
to  it*.  I  know  that  it  is  sAid  ^  'eirctdt  may  b^  changed  b^Vi^,  and 
that  a  few  individu^s  have  shifted  &om  erne  ta  atiotlieriui^o^l^iely ; 
but  he  who  ventures  to  do  so*  Uiust  be  ]^reparei4,'fer  tbe  *'xold 
shoulther,"  as  the  Scotch  say,  Of  those.io  wfcwn  he  tt^nsf<its  hi^  com- 
pany ;  the  fact  being,  that'  such  chahge  is  regairded  wttli  great  dis- 
favour, particularly  when  1^  parfy'm^dig^if  hka  become  profession- 
ally noted.  In  the  few  instabees  in  w^hobh  1  have  ktiowii  n  toktated, 
the  barristers  have  been  very;  "  yotlrig,"*iind  hat^  staf fe^ly  Hone  tiiore 
than  touched  the  circuit;  thitis  to  ^ayl  have  aftettded  it  OnlV once 
or  twice,  and,  what  is  of  more  motnent,  have  had  no  bu^iiiesi^i 

The  rule  of  travelling  the^  circuit  is  tbe  saiie  astjtatof  ttife  Sessions, 
with  this  variance  only,  that  it  i?l  mbrfef  strictljr  'Enforced  in  ^^ 
former  than  in  the  latter  case.  Private  <io!aveyatices  of  hhy  Idtid  tnaj 
be  used,  but  none  of  an  ordin  ary  descttptiott.f  'E'ren  tih6'  **gj*^nd-roiind" 
on  foot  is  unobjectionable;  but  post  chaises  are  inost  cotntnoiHy  re- 
sorted to,  their  heavy  cost  bethgsometoieslightetied  by 'division 

.  .  ■  •  • •  '•    'J  '^  *■    I"  :-  -  I  •      '      •  * 

.  *  I  am  now  speaking  of)  the  valfe  ^  it  iagantrfiDy  firlt  and  ODdcntVDdbjthe 
profession,  at  the  present  da^;  but  in  1S23  its  exi^nc^  w4«4tr9Pgl7>qil«atjpBed  in 
9  correspondence  between'  Mr.  Curwoodfmd.Mr.  I^ewis.  It  appoued  that  Mr. 
Curwood,  then  belonging  to  the  Home  Citcul^  succeeded  to  a  Wded  estate,  nctf 
Worcester,  which  is  on  the  O^ribrd  circuit,  the  cotitifoHable  etjbjttieii't  of  trhieh 
Was  incompatible  with  bis-l;ontinuaB^  on.tkferfbriMr»  '  Htl^  the^tf<ttev'iddre«Md 
Mr.  Lewis,  as  the  sfnior  of  the  O^rd,  eircuUi  ^aflpHnng  hnn.of  bia  iattotioo  ta 


change  his  circuit,  s^nd  desiring  to  be  admi^efl  into,  the  Mmtty.^^t  th^tHfon^ 
mess.  In  return,  Mr.  Xiewis  intimal^d  that  the  majorat jicot  the ftrcui^^n^ereail* 
▼erse  to  the  reqU^t,  not 'ohly  on  the  ground' of  an  ^  hiVarll^ie  riu^  buVo^  Mr. 
Curwood*s  long  stamdibg  >  (lUs  ^kk  ei^Ded  fn  179^^).  'Mr.  <;iin4ood,  ln'f$fy,  ob. 
jected  to  the  rule  being  considered.  ia<Mfciable^i|a  Mii  SitjciUit  K!#tii^1tittf|>i^i0itdT 
shifted  from  the  Weste^  to  tbe-Hoitt^  QrouifeTyHbpioiobjffcti0n»  tnd'X*qrd:linHgh 
borough  had  gone  on  the, Northern  Ourcuit,  taUoff.rthe  iea^  iif;0|im,.a|l^t»< 
ceiYing  a  silk  gown.  Mr.  tX  add^  that  he  should  iay,th^  (^qpesBQUQ^ee  befcre 
the  seniors  of  the '  bkr,  and  amon^t  Others,  fVom  Vbom  k  fktour£le  omnion  vu 
elicited  in  consequence,  wtti^Mr.  Mj^a^t  Obslow,  #lk>  piohaatA  t6  'view  fhe'iiianKe 
as  unobjectionablph     TheioeilrwpottdeneslniAjrbe'Meniiailhc  Animal ^R^j^^ 

1823.  '   '  »  -i  •     i  '   -i     ..?.!••'!    ' »'*I"i    fi:  ■• 

t  Railways,  which  promise  to  disturb  tbe.pres^  a^r^ge^nt*  of.Htify  m^Jt 
have  partially  modified  the 'rule,  anc^  will  perhaps  abrogate  it^t^gvl^^.  ^  .'j^Fbcs*. 
line  was  first  opened  on  tlie  ■'"  »    ''  citcuft,  the  ttiefti  ti]^k  tiie  Dew  moAe'6t tasit 
into  consideration,  and  eertaifi  senior  xoaasel  idepree«(«d  tti!##f<^V6Hibg  M'lkrcK 
gatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Bar,  and  pi^posed  llu«  aa' tbentfik^ibdllid  IM  alUMl 

to  travel  but  as  heretofore.     Mr.  Serjeimt ^^.bovfeimiflVQpln^UievkHnditT' 

of  that  proposition,  the  matter  was  dropped,  and  bai^r^ers  may  apw  bf  aeen  bpny* 
ing  along  by  rail  like  other  people.  On  the  Ust  occasion  0iat  1  jouiD^jred  bortfa* 
ward,  I  saw  two  of  them  with  an  attorney  bctireen  them  ! 
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amongst  a  ;iymber«  \  I  recollect  seeing  one  of  these  start  from  one  cir* 
cuit  town  to.aifother,  a  di3ta«oe  of  upwarcUof  fifty  miles,  having  three 
on  the  r^ovtiiree  inside,  tij^  t^o^Qqi  the  driver's  seat,  exclusive  of  their 
luggage,  But  wij^h^th^  n^o^  economical  contrivance,  the  cheapest 
circuit,  the  Homi^,  can  scaric^ly  J)fi  tearversed  at  an  expenditure  of  less 
than  thirty  pounds,  while  thcijP^ost  expen«ive,'the  Northern,  requires 
an  outlay  of  at  least  ^ightjf  |»QJMnd^.  I  must  observe,  that  no  one  is 
called  on  fo  travel  the  wh^le,  ci^ci^uit  throughout,  though  he  is  expected 
to  vi5iti^once*,,;Pn  i^ie  CQntr;ary,  he  n;^y  "join  it"  at  any  assize  town, 
and  leave  it  w^^er^  hq  plea^es.^ 

It  ipujjt  npt.  hei  underatood  (that  a  ijaepiberof  one  circuit  is  absolutely 
debaqred,  from  visiting  aUyOkther  professionally ;  he  may  always  do  so 
ou  what  is  colled  i^  "  specif  retainer,"  that  is^  a  fee  considerably 
beyond  thai;  ordi^ar,iily.  t^k^  by  aomembeir  of  the  latter.  The  amount 
of  the  special  jefflin^r  f(^r  f Agoing  off"  the  circuit,  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  thre^  t^undi'^^uiojea^,  but,  J  ^av^  known  instances  of  late  years 
in  whx(^}^.  fift^t  and  evep  thirty^  guineas  have  been  taken  as  a  special 
retaini^];  tp^cgindi^Ct  .%cas^.QP  another  circuit.  In  like  manner,  the 
membeir  o£  6^^.  aea^ions  may  visit  anotb'ert  being  specially  retained 
with  a  fe43  of  mt  less  than  five  guinef^.. ;  But  whatever  the  amount, 
the  prijiiciple  is,  that  ;nQ  barrie^ter  shaU  travel  from  his  own  into  the 
professions.  4omainA oC.otheira  unlefis  OQ  special  engagements;  and 
tlie  ob^eot  is  to  confine,  e^ch  section  within  assigned  limits,  to  prevent 
any  vagrancy  ii^  fearchtof  employment,  aod  ,thus  to  keep  each  other 
in  clo^esulij action  to. the. rules. o/[!, the  profession.  I  alluded  to  some 
of  the^e  ge^eri^lyiwb^n  spiking  of'the^ sessions,  but  each  circuit  has 
its  own  code  of  regulations  in  addition,  mostly  tending  to  the  same 
end — the  repression  of  any  private  exertions  to  obtain  business. 

Tfae  •seBsiona  rarely  ^rm  a  society,  Imt  call  special  meetings  when 
any  qttestioii  i*eqUiffeS  to  be  discussed  relating  to  one  or  all  of  its 
members,' but  ii  i^  othierwise  with  the  circuits.  On  each  of  them  a  kind 
of  clut>  efi^ts  composed  of  all  belonging  to  the  circuit,  to  which  every 
one  joinings  it  mudt;  be  admitted^  if  he  hopota  be  allowed  to  attend 
the  courts  and  miogle  with  the  other  barristers  without  loss,  incon- 
venience^ and  annoyance.  'His  adnlission,  however,  is  not  a  matter 
of  coursed  He  must  ^rst.bc  proposed  as  a  flt  and  proper  person,  and 
his  admissibility  detemiined  by  «  minority,  usually  voting  by  ballot. 
Certain  payments  ave  then  requested  of  him,  one  being  of  a  sum  of  at 
least  tei  poirnds,  «s  a  contribntiion^to  the  "wine  fund"  of  the  circuit, 
and  he  may  then '  take  his  seat  at  the  "  circuit  mess,"  as  this  associa- 
tion is  called,  whenever  convenient,  I,  say,  whenever  convenient, 
because  a,  constant  attendance  on  it  will  considerably  enhance  the 
expenseaof  the' circuity  as  will  be  seen  when  I  mention  that  the 
ordinary  place  of  meeting  is  the  principal  inn  of  the  town,  where  a 
private  wine  cellar  fs  kept  for  the  circuit;  the  hour  of  dinner, 
every  evening  the  bar  continue  in  the  place,  at  five,  six,  or  seven,  p.m., 
and  the  cost  scarcely  less  than  ten  shillings,  (especially  when  the 
judges  are  invited  to  dine  with  the  "mesa,") — a  sum  of  little  moment 
to  counsel  in  lucratire  practice,  bnt  worth  saving  to  one  of  limited 
means.     No  one  is  absolutely  bound  to  attend  these  dinners ;  but 
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unless  he  do  60  occasionallj  at  least*,  be  will  certainly  not  get  bto 
good  fellowship  with  the  circuity  as  its  Bar  is  often  called  by  meU- 
thesis ;  bat  in  all  probabilily  become  an  object  of  suspicion.  He  had 
muoh  better,  in  such  case,  abstain  firom  the  circuit  altogether,  or 
remain  on  it  only  for  a  short  time.  At  the  inn  where  tibe  drcoit 
mess  holds  its  meetings,  a  paper  or  book  is  kept  in  whidb  eyeiy 
member  may  subscribe  his  name  and  place  of  abode,  that  penons  may 
know  whether  he  is  attending  the  court,  and  where  he  may  be 
found. 

The  circuit  mess  takes  cognizance  of  every  contrayention  of  ite 
rules  or  other  infringement  of  professional  etiquette.  Its  anthoritj 
is  usually  spoken  of  as  confined  to  irregularities  committed  within  its 
bounds,  but  it  will  sometimes  daim  a  jurisdiction  over  those  coid- 
mitted  without  them.  At  all  events,  a  barrister  cannot  be  too  caieM 
of  furnishing  matter  of  complaint  against  him.  The  penalties  to 
which  the  delinquent  subjects  himself  are  forfeitures  and  expulsion  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  mess.|  In  general,  however,  the  first  offence 
if  committed  by  a  young  barrister,  unless  of  a  very  flagrant  de^ 
scription,  is  passed  over  with  a  gentle  suggestion  from  a  senior  against 
its  repetition,  and  it  is  not  then  brought  formally  before  the  mess:  a 
solemn  protestation  of  ignorance  may  also  avail  the  offender  once. 

To  enumerate  the  particular  rules  and  regulations  of  each  eircoit 
would  not  be  an  easy  task.  These  must  be  acquired  by  experience, 
like  those  affecting  the  general  body,  as  they  are  never  published  to 
the  world.  I  may  remark,  however,  that  almost  all  tend  in  pracdoe 
to  test  the  pecuniary  powers  of  the  young  barrister,  n<me  to  smooths 
the  road  before  him;  and  that  some  betray  such  mean  low-minded 
jealousy  as  their  origin,  and  others  are  so  imdignified,  to  use  no 
harsher  term,  as,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  debase  a  noble  profession 
like  that  of  the  law.  That  I  may  not  be  chaiged  with  random 
assertions,  I  will  here  allude  to  two  of  them.  The^first  is  that  which 
prohibits  a  barrister  from  using  a  bag  in  Court  until  be  be  presented 
with  one  by  a  silk-gownsman^  it  being  tacitly  understood  that  no 

*  On  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  circuits  he  must  atteod  the  **men  *\  once  on  the  cir- 
cuit, or  be  fined. 

t  For  instance,  a  barrister  avuling  himself  of  a  stage  coach,  while  on  the  circuit, 
will  be  fined  a  dosen  or  more  of  champagne,  to  be  consumed  by  the  mess.  Uaoy 
years  ago  I  was  travelling  Uirough  Hox^m,  in  my  own  diaise»  on  •  sercR  wio- 
ter*8  morning,  when  it  happened  post  chaises  were  unusually  scarce  and  cxpesare 
Stopping  at  an  inn  where  the  paascngers  of  a  coach  had  just  dismounted,  I  pcicaTcd 
a  barrister,  now  ranking  high,  but]  theli  only  feeling  his  way,  emerge  firom  the  id* 
side.  As  he  passed  rapidly  into  the  inn,  in  a  stooping  position,  be  escaped  the  do> 
tiee  of  Mr.  Baron  Gurney,  a  rigid  advocate  of  prcdsion  in  aU  eas^  aad  then  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Home  Circuit,  who  had  just  opened  «  window  abovc^  frop 
which  he  surveyed  the  coach.  I  was  about  ofTering  <*  my  learned  friend  *  a  sest  ia 
my  chaise,  to  save  him  from  observation,  when  I  found  he  bad  already  received  s 
hint  of  tlie  visitor  upstairs,  and  had  escaped  by  the  back  door,  leaTing  a  messige 
by  the  waiter  to  the  coachman,  to  take  lum  up  at  a  spot  nanaed,  his  breakfiat  r^ 
maining  untested.  He  preferred  a  couple  of  miles  walk  in  the  deeC  and  snow 
without  a  meal,  to  the  h^vy  champagne  infliction,  which  had  oetiainly  minted  fcan 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  mess,  had  Mr.  G.  peroMved  him.  I  have  heard  thattkt 
learned  judge,  when  at  the  Bar,  used  frequently  to  be  on  the  ''look  out.** 

^  That  is,  a  counsel  entitled  to  wear  a  silk'gown  by  virtue  of  beiqg  a  Qpeeo*!i 
Counsel,  or  having  a  patent  of  precedence.  ' 
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SHch  present  will  be  made  until  he  is  of  several  years'  standing  or  be 
advanced  in  business^  when  any  one  of  that  dignity  will  order  a  bag 
for  the  applicant  on  returning  a  handsome  douceur  to  the  clerk  of  the 
presenter,  or,  in  plainer  language,  purchasing  it  of  such  clerk  for  ten 
times  its  value.  The  reason  dleged  for  such  rule  is  "  that  it  is  of 
no  use  for  a  man  to  carry  a  bag  who  has  no  briefs  to  put  in  it"  At 
least  such  was  the  reason  assigned  to  me  soon  after  my  call,  as  I  was 
about  to  take  a  bag  into  one  of  the  Northern  Courts  containing  some 
books  and,  as  it  happened,  a  few  briefs,  three  or  four,  I  forget  the 
number,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  regulation.  The  senior  or  leader 
of  the  sessions  loitering  designedly  behind,  intercepted  and  questioned 
me  whether  any  King's  Counsel  (as  they  were  called  in  those  days) 
had  given  me  a  bag.  Replying  in  the  negative  he  informed  me  of 
the  rule,  and  when  I  produced  my  briefs,  merely  rejoined  that  I  had 
not  yet  business  enough  to  need  a  bag,  and  in  answer  to  another 
interrogatory,  added  the  motive  above-mentioned.  The  result  was 
that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  books  in  the  robing  room,  and  with  a 
tape  round  my  papers  carry  them  openly  into  court.  Judging  of  the 
cause  from  the  effect,  reasonable  persons  may  be  forgiven  for  sus- 
pecting that  the  real  cause  is  completely  to  expose  the  junior's 
progress  or  lack  of  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  preventing  his  making 
the  least  display  that  might  render  it  a  matter  of  even  momentary 
doubt,  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  his  actual  position  could  be 
long  concealed  from  persons  habitually  attending  the  Court.  The 
young  barrister  is  thus  kept  for  a  time  in  a  station  of  humility.  The 
second  rule  is  that  which  requires  a  man  who  marries  after  joining  a 
circuit,  to  pay  a  fine  or  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  wine  to 
be  distributed,  like  other  fines,  amongst  the  mess.  Of  this  I  shall  only 
say  that  the  circumstances  sometimes  attending  it,  are  the  reverse  of 
creditable  to  the  circuit  mess  as  an  assembly  of  gentlemen,  assuming 
from  their  rank  to  belong  to  the  sensible  and  well  educated. 

*The  next  courts  to  be  spoken  of  as  within  the  scope  of  the  common- 
law  practitioner,  are  those  of  the  metropolis,  which  are  open  to  all 
barristers  from  any  quarter  without  restriction,  except  a  few  where 
etiquette  demands  a  special  fee.*  Of  the  former  the  principal  are  the 
Courts  at  Westminster,  where  in  fact  all  the  business  peculiarly 
termed  civil  may  be  said  to  commence,  and  from  whence  the  Courts 
of  Ni^  Prius  on  the  circuits  are  supplied  with  causes  for  trial  which 
return  to  them  for  consummation.  Here  some  of  those  rules  to  which 
I  have  adverted  cease,  of  necesMty,  to  operate,  the  numbers  attending 
and  the  absence  of  any  inMitution  like  the  circuit  mess,  preventing 
the  establishment  of  that  order  and  method  that  might  otherwise 
prevail.  And  I  might  add  the  little  chance  there  is  of  random 
business ;  a  barrister  may  here  enter  and  leave  the  courts,  and  wander 
about  thdr  avenues  as  he  listeth,  without  fear  of  abjurgation.  The 
general  rules,  however,  as  to  the  mode' of  obtaining  business  still 
exist.  Re  may  not  solicit  a  brief,  nor  take  one  for  loss  than  the  pre< 
scribed  fees,  that  is,  less  than  one  guinea  for  special  motions,  nor  less 
than  half  that  sum  for  certain  motions  almost  always  granted,  of 
course,  and  for  signing  pleadings,  as  established  by  custom.   Nor  may 

*  As  not  -bemg  courts  vliere  a  <'bar^**  regularly  attends. 
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he  take  a  brief,  unless  for  a  defendant,  otherwise  than  from  an  at* 
tomej.  In  fact,  the  only  modes  of  becoming  advantageoasly  known 
allowed  bj  the  profession,  are  attendence  on  the  courts,  and  the  pub* 
lication  of  works  on  l^al  snl^lects,  both  >of  which  argue  the  expen- 
diture of  much  time,  trouble,  and  money,  the  last  especially,  when 
the  author  is  not  already  known.*  Any  sther  method  of  acquiring 
a  profitable  notoriety  is  regarded  wHh  great  dLsfavour,  and  may  peril 
the  party's  ultimate  success.  He-  m^y  obtain  briefs  for  a  time,  bat 
lose  professional  advancement.  Belm^een  fi^^e  and  twenty  and  thirty 
years  since  a  well-known ^  counsel  of  the  piiesent  day,  who  attempted 
to  attract  the  attorneys  to  his  chamber  by  meeting  them  at  various 
social  societies  held  in  f avems  and  pUblic-houses^  where  he  ^displayed 
unquestioned  powers  of  oratory,  was  literally  driven  from  West- 
minster by  the  cold  contempt  which  met  him  there,  and  on  the 
circuit,  provoked  by  lus  unprofessional  endeavours  to  another  line 
of  practice ;  and  years  passed  over  his  head  before  the  offence  was 
forgiven.  That  it  is  not  even  yet  forgotten  several  counsel  now  io 
office  can  testify.  It  will  be  hereafter < seen  how  such  injurious  results 
ensue  from  professional  indecorum.     ,. 

I  must  not  forget  the  Insolvent  Court  as  another  to  which  a  com- 
mon-law barrister  may  resort  without  objection, '  as  a  small  Bar  is 
now  formed  there ;  but  as  it  is  completely  sui  generis^  And  the  bud- 
ness  of  a  limited  character,  it  needs  no  further  mention :  no  one  is  ex- 
pected to  receive  less  than  one  guinea  to  support,  and  two  guineas 
to  oppose,  an  insolvent. 

At  all  the  foregoing  courts  a  barrister  may  attend,  business  or  no 
business,  because  a  regular  ^*  Bar"  is  attached  to  them ;  but  there  are 
other  courts  which  he  may  not  visit  in  that  character,*  unless  specially 
engaged  with  a  fee  of  not  less  than  three  guineas^  Such  are  the 
Sheriff's  Courts  t,  and  those  of  the  magistrates,  excise^  Commissionen 
of  Bankrupts,  and,  in  short,  all  at  which  no  "  Bar"  attends  in  genenL 
Of  course,  a  junior  can  hardly  hope  to  obtain  briefs  for  these  places 
while  older  men  can  be  retained  for  the  money ;  and  hence  it  is  na- 
tural  to  suppose  that  this  regulation  also  was  made  by  the  seniors  to 
exclude  the  juniors  from  these  lucrative' engagements.  I  know  it  is 
said  to  originate  in  a  desire  "to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a^barrister  on 
a  level  with  attocneiys)  who i practise  in  these  courts;  but  I  am  not 
satisfied.  with^a>reasenrappHtableitooi^t]seifjiBore  absobrte^Mes  thaa 
that  in  que«tiQii,,aiidiiiBlnforeT(pl%&rj4^  Besides^  -vHm  the 

Frisonem'  Oo^tBdiiSiikiieraMuia^Wj^uAiiikh^  j»i^  MB8,a 

new  field  of  practice,  both  to  counsel  and  attorneys,  ifawai^iihiip^nA 


not  a  htA^y'lon^^bf  his'fii^t'^6)rk,  Mtf/i'ind^Ky  A^H't6'\|IBl^tf^plib}SA»»Srb> 
rill  Ue  fit  the  co^^  of  prhiCiiig,  8^:,  oH  comhV2on'(»rt9il<fl^k  Hli<^  pf<«i^ltiHtttcr 


will 


Ma^  MtlMr  ^obfeniaiidil  ih  6V«r^  sueli  tM^r  tT  hk '^'dli^-^e*i!^  W^ 
be  prtparMtb  regard  Vc<ihii]hio^  as  part  ^kis|j?dft&^^  '^'^'    . 

t  Since  the  Act  (3.  ft  4.  W.  4.  c.  42.)  directing  a£^W'l8r€m^  tfiAmag 
20/:  to  be  tAbd  by  wtiV  of  tria?  b«fbi^  the  Shhriffl^mtrlim  IbfiiiHikmdiAm 
with  the  t]¥diriatyfe<^;  AttcAdanco  #ithoat  a  brkj^  Vttit^,  h  stfllWiMSiik- 
prHpet,  [Ort^dliujtti  To  W  •Sh^flT'Comiy^  faaf^^  add  Bie'QriijiHW"e»' 
District  Courtis*  df  phUktHijfia^f,  '^ce'  ib^y  hUte  ISm'^m^lnixi  t&artiM  lU- 
cord  by  HK^  latie  IHoktxi^cj  Aht^  ymbrt  Hi^^f^CatfWt  ibt  ptu6pt,  atW^oto 
ceurts.  —  Ed.  H.  H: '     F -^r.  .  i>- -»J  bufo>r  if .   ,  i -.•^        , 
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that  certain  leaders  in  the  criminal  branch  of  the  law  arranged  with 
some  of  the^  latter,  that./Acy  the  former  woald  still  view  the  magis- 
trates' courts  as  special,  so  as- to  Secure  to  them  the  minor  business* ; 
andy  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  adding  tp  secure  to  tfaeokselTes  as  much 
as  possible  of  tiie  highorielassj  .  •  .  - 

The  judges'  chaaibers  were  fikewise  regarded  at  one  time  as  not  to 
be  attended  without  a  special  fee ;  'btit  the  immense  increase  of  busi« 
ness  in  those'  plaoefi^  aigreat^  portibki  of  wfaidi  is  wkhdrawn  from 
Westminster^  ihas:  ^xxnpietelif  beaten  down  the  rule  here,  and  a  bar- 
rister now  attends  'On  a  flqmmDna  Ifia  he  would  'on  a  motion  not  of 
course,  that  isito  saj^'for  qneguineai.  ■'  -  ^ 

And  now  it  may/be  asked  uhder  1«11  these- eiroumBtances,  what  is  a 
friendless  barrister.'to  dbf^ifHendlesJiImBanin  Tespect  lof  legal  con* 
nections  ?  Kequii^d  to  comport  himself  as  anindependant  gentleman ; 
to  have  tolerablj>  well'>ifuniished',-fitndj  lore*-sto4^ed  chambers  in  a 
fashionable  and  therefoiisi>e±penbiTe'lodadil7  ;i  to  inourihe  expenses  to 
which  I  hare  alluded,  besides,  oiherftjnddent  ta  hia  position,  such  as 
pajments  for  (the  acoomniodation.Gf  n>bing  rooms^  porters,  subscrip* 
tions  to  law  reports,  &c.,  which,  of  tbemaelyes,  sometiniies  absorb  a 
living  income,  yet  ^denied  the  liberty  of  rndking  the  least  active  ex* 
ertion  (unlesai  waiting  9  bodk  be  called  such)  to  obtain  the  means  to 
meet  these  obligations  ^  coddeiimeebto'sit  in  court  among  others  like 
himself,  there:  to  >  await  hii^  fortune,  worse  off  than  a  chiid  who  is  told 
"  to  shut  his  eyes  and  open  his  mouth,  and  see  what  Gk)d  will  send 
him,"  for  the  child  generally  catches  something ;  what  is  he  to  do  ?  My 
reply  will  stable  the  nnprofessional  reader^  but  others  will  fully  com* 
prehend  it.  ffm  must  bree^ 'every  nUe-^nd  regulation  of  the  Bar  as 
suits  his  necessity^  or- cdnnef&eneei  dvaiditiff  d^iscdm^  or  being  pre* 
pared  with  an  evasion^  l&he  do  not,  has  ckmces  of  Success  are  about 
as  remote  as*  the  point  to  which'certain  parabolic  lines  in  mathematics 
are  always  approaching,  but  nem^r  readi.  Hie  may  rest  assured  that 
others  have  done  this-.ibefore'ixim^  regairding'  etifuctte^  as  I  once 
heard  it  termed  jby  a  junior,  aS'  a  *^ehinnito  confine  tfaeee  who  were 
not  bold  and  a^e  enough  to  break  thnxugh  it  stwtesi^ttlly."  When 
he  begins,  to  derive  profits  fronKhkiVMitare^  ke  may  easUy  fall  into 
the  r^ular.couirse^  audi  then  k  Hrfii  be  hiB  turn;  if  he  be  so  minded,  to 
tighten,  the.  dhain  I  iPQund^thosa  he 'has.  left  behind  him;  the  more 
vigoRurously  W  p^onn8<thifl  operatibn^  the  less. efwpicion  will  attach 
to  hina^  of  «fiFe#  (being:  aiapadieni;  ef  its  ooafinement,  for  a  rising  man 
is  nerrar  presuotoed  tQ>  ba^ei  obtained  business  iiregulaiiy.  f  But  more 
of^tUfiihereafkeiu  ,....' 


ODM  juift^  ^  Ji^  af^^Sm^fi(B(k  .mt,.fo  dcftniTs.  priaaoer.  |*    X£  such  a  story  were 
lold  of  an  eimiicnt  eounsef,  it  would  be  repudiated.     I  beli 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  TUBNKEY'a  DAUOCTJKIL 

But  Fortune  seemod  to  have  a  spite  agaiast  poor  Ned ;  for  be  had  not 
proceeded  far  down  tke  street,  perfbnning  Ids  part,  of  a  dmnken  old 
woman,  in  a  manner  whick  would  have  doneereditte  one  of  the  f^- 
cipal  theatres,  before  a  constable,  one  Peter  Kokhide,  who^  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  squinting  dreadfully  wLtk  both  ejes  so  as  to  seem 
continually  on  the  watcb  for  thieves  and  offendece,  had  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a.  most  vigilant  officer,  and  who  had  received  his  new 
commission  for  his  present  post  only  the  day  before,  apied  out  the 
dmnken  old  woman  ^m  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Bong  desiious 
of  signalising'  himself  by  some  notable  display  of  acdvity  in  his  dis- 
trict, he  instantly  dashed  through  the  mud  with  the  design  of 
conveying  the  transgressor  of  the  rules  of  sobriety  to  the  watcb« 
house. 

Any  one  who  knew  Brandy^aced  Kitty  would  have  passed  over 
the  little  accident  of  her  being  a  little  overcome  ''with  her  feelings," 
as  she  used  to  term  it ;  but ''  new  brooms  sweep  clean,"  and  as  iU* 
luck  'Would  have  it,  the  officious  personage  in  question,  being  new  in 
office,  and  having  vast  ideas  of  the  importance  of  his  dignity  as  an 
inferior  ''custosmorum,"  pounoed  upon  the  delinquent  like  a  cat  on  a 
mouse ;  and  so  here  was  Ned  in  another  mess;  and  what  was  to  be 
done,  his  coni^erato,  Dick  Bristel,  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

Ned's  first  impulse  was  to  show  fighi;;  but  «  momeBt^s  refleetion 
told  him  that  such  a  course  wouki  discover  aU ;  40^  as  there  was  do 
help  for  it,  he  was  obliged  to  accompany  his  new  friend  to  the  watch* 
house,  Dick  following  behind  and.  urging  the  officer  to  let  the  *'poor 
woman  "  go. .  r 

''  And  pray  what  business  of  yours  is  it,  Mister  ?  "  said  the  officer; 
''  mind  your  own  business,  and  leave  me  to  mind  mine*** 

^  But  I  will  engage  to  have  her  taken  hom^''  replied  Dick.  ^  Poot 
old  woman !  she  is  more  stupified  with  grief  than  with  drink.  This 
is  the  anniversary  of  hen  husband's  death !  And — in  ^h^irt  -*-.I  thiak 
you  had  better  let  the  poqr  creature  go^^and  I  inriU  take  oaie  of 
her." 

*^  The  deuce  you  will !  why,  she  is  not  such  a  beauty  as  that  cm^ 
to,  neither.  Is  ske  your  wife  or  your  sweetheaft,  Misteri  that  you  are 
so  loving  on  her  ?  It's  no  [use !.  she  must  have  a  ta^te  of  the.  waick- 
houae,  and  .that's  the  loQg.aadthe  shiut  of  iti  fuvl  if  yonki^  iqpaaf 
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row  about  it»  we  trill  see  what  the  justiGe  will  say  to  you  too.  Yoa'ie 
no  better  than  jou  should  be,  I'm  thinking." 

Afl  the  constable  uttered  this  professional  tirade  on  the  personal 
respectability  of  Mr.  Richard  Bristel,  they  arrived  at  the  temporary 
receptacle  for  evil-doers,  into  which  the  supposed  woman  was  un« 
ceremoniously  thrust,  her  ally  being  left  on  the  outside.  There  he 
remained  in  an  attitude  of  anxious  meditation  for  a  brief  space ;  for 
Dick  had  an  instinctive  objection  to  all  those  places  into  which  it  is 
more  easy  to  get  in  than  to  get  out ;  and  although  the  *'  facilis  de- 
sqensus  Ayemi"  did  not  occur  to  him,  because  he  had  never  read  the 
works  of  the  poet  in  which  that  observation  occurs,  he  was  not  the 
less  impressed  with  the  extreme  awkwardness  of  his  friend's  unex- 
pected incarceration ;  and  he  set  his  wits  diligently  to  work  to  devise 
some  scheme  for  his  release.  But  while  he  was  pondering  the  matter, 
the  door  of  the  watch-hoase  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a  head  was 
popped  out,  which  Dick  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  constable,  who, 
seeing  "ffitty's**  benevolent  defender  close  to  the  outside,  beckoned 
him  in  with  a  treacherous  sinile,  and  then  quietly  locking  the  door  on 
on  him,  pointed  to  the  '^  old  woman,"  who  was  seated  on  a  bench,  with 
another  officer  curiously  examining  her  apparel. 

*' Here's  a  go!"  exclaimed  that  dignified  individual,  as  Dick  en* 
tered.  **  The  woman's  a  man ! — painted  up !  —  and  look  here !"  he 
continued,  delicately  raising  up  the  lady's  outward  garment  and  dis« 
dosing  a  pair  of  imdeniable  trowsers,  "  this  is  the  way  people's  houBes 
are  robbed,  and  the  city  constables  brought  into  disgrace !  This  is  a 
disguised  housebreaker,  that's  certain,  and  it  will  be  made  a  Newgate 
affair  of — no  doubt  of  that  And,  pray,  who  are  you  ?"  he  said,  ad* 
dressing  Dick  Bristel,  who  had  been  so  cleverly  introduced  by  the 
inferior  functionary ;  "  what's  your  business  ?" 

"  A  friend  of  his'n,"  said  Peter,  pointing  at  Ned  with  his  thumb 
askew,  and  with  a  most  energetic  wink  at  his  superior ;  *^  an  accom- 
plice ;  he  wanted  me  to  get  him  off  all  along.  It's  a  regular  plan  for 
a  robbery  between  'em, — no  doubt  of  it.  However,  they  will  have  to 
explain  themselves  to  the  magistrate ;  he's  a-sitting  now," 

"  Then  they  shall  go  before  him  directly,"  emphatically  pronounced 
Mr.  Jacob  Coddlewhiffe.  '^  Now  ma'am,  or  sir,  whichever  you  like 
to  be  csdled,  you  must  march,  and  t'other  chap  with-  you ;  so  come 
along." 

Here  was  a  pretty  piece  of  business  i  After  cheating  ihe  Argus- 
eyed  turnkeys  of  the  Fleet  so  cleverly,  to  be  stopped  on  the  outside 
by  a  parish  constable,  and  ink^u  befc^re  a  magistrate  as  a  malefactor 
meditating  felony !  This  was  out  of  the  frying>^tfn  into  thefire^  with 
a  vengeance.  What  was  to  be  done?  Nothing  but  a  bold  stroke 
could  save  them  both  ;-^the  one  from' the  punishment  for  transgiress- 
ing  that  most  important  of  all  prison  inikiB-^the  getting  out ;  and  the 
other  from  the  pains  and  pentJties  attaching  to  the 'aiding  and  abet- 
ting of  an  escape  from  a  debtor's  prison.  If  the  matter  were  brought 
before  a  magistrate,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  %e  whole'  trutii  would 
eame  out  Ned  saw  that  his  only  chance  was  to  make  friends  of  the 
QonstableSk  In  pursuance  of  tins  judicious  resoiution,  he  hnmediately 
buFBl  into  A  loud  fit  of  lai^hter,  ttr  the  esioMfi^e  ^Uam  of  Mt.  Bicfaard 
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Biistel,  and  the  unspeakable  astonishment  of  theaiithorides,  who  stood 
aghast  at  this  impudent  breach  of  watch-house  decorum. 

^  It's  my  (pinion,''  said  Mr.  Jacob  Coddlewhiffe,  the  elder  of  the 
two,  with  a  verj  grayo  face,  in  which  the  sense  of  insulted  dignity 
was  parti^ularfy  p^spicuous^  ^  that  you'll  sing  another  song  when  you 
find  yourself  before  the  alderman.  A  pretfy  pass  things  are  come  to, 
wheni  a  cbap^lflike  you  ckn  laugh  at  a  constable  1  I,  that  have  been  in 
the  ward  these  forty  years  \    This  is  the  beginning  of  a  revolution!'' 

^^  He'll  la&gh'  on  the  wrong  side  of  his-  mouth  when  he  finds  himself 
with  a  paiv  of  bur  brae^tets  on,**  said  Peter.  '^  Now,  my  hearty ;  no 
nsein  putting  itdff.  "'Tbu  must  march." 

But  Ned  only  laughed  the  more  violently.  '  Dick  Bristel  wondered 
what  the  devil  was  the  matter  with  him  :  the  constables  thought  he 
must  be  in  a  laughing  fit,  for  although  they  had  seen  the  wrong-doers 
committed  to'  thdir'.  custody  in  all  sorts  of  moods  of  melancholy  and 
fury,  they  had  never  had  to  deal  with  sqch  a  droll  fellow  before.  It 
was  most  extraordinary. 

'^  Non  compos,"  remarked  Jacob  to  his  fellow,  with  a  very  wise 
look,  and  putting  his  finger  to  hi»  foi-ehead. 

Dick  Bristol  began  to  be  almost  of  the  same  opinion ;  for  Ned 
taking  off  his  bonnet,  which  was  so  important  a  part  of  his  disgnise, 
dashed  it  on  the  fioor,  and  throwing  himself  back  on  his  seat  and 
thereby  exposing  the  whole  of  his  painted  face  to  view,  cried  out,— 

^*  Capital :  Pve  won  it  I  Come,  Master  Dick,  you  must  own  I've 
won  !  I  was  to  keep  it  up  till  twelve  o'clock,  an4  now  it's  half  past: 
and  I  call  this  worthy  constable  to  witness  that  ifwas  half  past  twelve 
when  I  came  in  here.  '  There's  th^  dock.  Wasn't  it,  old  boy,"  ad- 
dressing; the  elder  constable,  whom  he  saluted  with  a  familiar  slap  on 
the  back ;  ^'  wasn't  it  past  twelve  when  I  came  in  ? — Dick,  yon're 
done." 

Dick  Bristol,  who  from  his  professional  habits  was  up  to  all  the 
tricks  of  the  stage,  and  who  was  a  readv-witted  fellow,  immediately 
caught  the  idea,  and  replied,  without  hesitation, — 

"  No — old  fellow— -it  won't  do.  The  bet  was,'  that  yon  were  not 
to  be  found  out  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  I  maintain  that  this  excellent 
and  most  intelligent  gentleman,"  appealing  to  the  elder  constable, 
^' found  you  out  in  a  moment^  and  before  the  clock  struck  by  St 
Paul's." 

"But  there's  the  clock,"  repeated  ^ed,  pointing  to  the  dial;— 
"  there's  the  clock  ; — and  by  that  clock  it  was  past  twelve  when  I 
came  in  here ;  and  this  good  fellow  who  brought  me  was  deodved— 
wasn't  you  deceived,  my  friend  ?  I  say  he  was  fairly  deceived,  and 
took  me  for  a  drunken  woman — and  that  before  the  dock  struck 
twelve  I    Dick,  you've  lost,  so  cash  up,  and  pay.  ** 

"  And  I  deny,"  contended  Dick,  entering  into  the  scheme  with  til 
the  readiness  and  heartiness  of  a  professional ;  "  I  deny  that  it  vii 
twelve  o'clock  I" 

"  There's  the  clock,"  repeated  Ned. 

"  That  clock  I"  said  Dick,  with  an  air  of  supreme  contempt  at  the 
dirtv  face  of  that  venerable  piece  of  furniture.  *<  Do  you  call  that  a 
clock?     I  say,  old  gentleman,  your  dock's  face  wants  «  waalmig. 
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Whjt  I  wouldn't  troBt  that  rmty  old  wfttt^-konse  titter  to  fry  uu- 
sages  by." 

"  I  would  have  you  to  know,  Miater,"  interposed  Mr.  Jacob 
Coddlewbifie,  with  an  air  of  coDsiderable  dignity,  and  with  a  very 
solemn  voi^  "that  rve,^one  by  th^it  dock  these  krty  years,  and 
it's  B3  good  a  (4ock  a?  any  ^l  ^he  pari^xnd  jthe  whole  Of  the  city  to 
boot  And  pray  who  may, you  f^.tbat  ^da  fault  with  our  cuck  ? 
Not  much  good,  I'm  thinking."  ... 

"Who  am  I?"  replied,  Pick,  looking  at  Ned  ;  "who.  ant  I?  why, 
my  excellent  &ieudi  I  Bhoufdu't  lika  the  wholft  town  tO  know  who  I 
am; — Eh,  Ned? — But  I  don't  mind  trusting  you  with  pur  secret; — 
because  you  seem  a  decent,  respectable,  proper-apealiing  perscm ;  and 
I  have  no  fault  to  ^nd  with  y9ur  brother  constable  there ;  none  in 
the  world:  —  who  am  I?— ^  Ned,,  they  want  to  know  who  we  are:  — 
as  our  frolic,  is  over,  I  suppqae  you  have  no  ohjeotion  to  let  them 
know  who  we  ^re- — you. know,  JSed?  — ho  objection  to  tell  them, 
who  I  amp"  said  Dick,  terribly  at  a  loss,  to  know  who  Ned  intended 
him  to  be.  .  .> 

Ned;  assuming  an  aristocratic  air,  with  which  his  ^vtesque  attire 
■ud  his  caricature  face  formed  rather  a  curious  contrast,  immediately 
replied:  ..... 

"None. in  the  world,  —  Dick; — none  in  the  world.  I'm  sure, 
we  may  trust  these  worthy  fellows.  -^  Not  that  it  matters,  so  far  as 
I  care,  if  all  the  world  were  to  know  it :  —  That  is  Lord  Dunham, 
and  my  nune  is  Brown  —  Captain  Brown  of  the  41st.  Where's  a 
card? — confound  it!  I  have  Jeft  my  card-case  in  my  coat-pocket. 
That  is  Lord  Dunham ;  —  of  course,  you  have  beard  of  Lord 
Danham? — I  say,  Dunham,  we  hare  had  a  jolly  spree ;  haven't  we  ?  " 

"  Famous  1  upon  my  word !  But,  by  Jove!  Captun,  I  don't  know 
what  your  uncle,  the  Earl,  will  say  to  all  this.  And,  by  Jove  !  you 
will  be  getting  me  into  some  confounded  scrape  with  the  Marquis  one 
of  these  days  withyour  mad  prankft!  Beally — now^Iook  at  that 

"Oh!    who  cares?    It's  only  a  spree:— •all  fun   you    know, 
Dunham  1" — ' 
"But'Lody  EmTlyl"  sugK«Bt^pick.  .  .  ■, 

"  And  the  Maf chioqpsa !    ,  ^etprtt^  Ned.  .  i.    .. 

"  How  we  should  be  laughed  at !  "  sud  Dick. 
"To  havtj  beuo  taken  to  the  watt'hUouee'!  ?,  replied  Ned.  ■:    '■■': 
"Tljty  Will  tjuJK  u.**  hbiTibly."  >  i...,;. -.  I  ..i     ■■!  -  ■■-■.:■ 

"'■rite  JJucbess  ia,su«h  a  quiz!"  |„...;.    j  ii  !■   i    ■  .■  ■    :•>  '■■■•'  ■ 

"Biitrjl.ttjll  you  who  iviU  lau^i  most,  "ifwdiDick*' ■■■     ■■■•'   '  ' 

"  A^d  w^o  is  t^iat.?  "  .1 :■■!    .:  i-    ■■-' 

"Wliy,  its  I;  bcoaoso  iS'cwan  the  moneyt.iOMM^  down  With  ynor 

liundrpd;  pivu  us  a  tlietjUi;."  >  .  .  ■    :  ■■  ■  I 

'•'r^uit's  a  p","l  ijiir:  ivliv  itV  I  wlu.  taiTeiWomhe  bet?.Eddn't' 
vuii  agri'e  tliai  if  1  muM  ;lci  uji  t-.  the  part  and  not  be  lbuBd.dat' 
before  twelve  o'clock,  it  should  beiai'in-i^,''  i  ■    ■ 

"I,don'^,4^j;.,tt\^.;,,lip>  f  ,as^.  t^^fthp  .moat  itioithjr  and: sagacious 
person  who  Im  more  p^etTAfic^^  tbau.aay  tiffion*  Ijerec^Mw,  Aiodd' 
you  oUt.direcuyi.,ae  ,1^  youaiiUfl.^ec«»»  himl-iriR  moo  avhi*  &«» 
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been  in  the  ward  for  forty  years !  Didn't  you  tty  forty  y^an^  or 
was  it  fifty?'' 

*^  Forty  years,"  responded  the  venerable  ooostabley  wbo^  with  hU 
fellow,  was  prodigiously  struck  with  the  Coicinthian  vtyle  of  oonver* 
sation  adopted  by  the  fashionable  young  sprigs  of  nobility  whom  be 
had  the  honour  to  be  in  company  with;  ^ forty  years,  and  so  has 
that  clock.  We  came  into  the  pari^  together-^ and  TIL  stand  by 
our  clock,  let  who  may  gainsay  it  —  let  him  be  Captain  or  Lord,  or 
who  he  may,"  said  the  city  functionary  with  an  air  of  determination 
which  was  evidently  intended  to  put  any  further  discuasion  of  that 
delicate  matter  out  of  the  question.  -—  Dick  endeavoured  to  turn  the 
point  to  advantage :  — 

<'  I  perceive,"  he  began,  assuming  a  stage  attitude  something  like 
the  elder  Kemble,  and  addressing  the  defender  of  tiie  time*pieee, 
after  the  fashion  with  which  £ean  harangues  the  Senators  of iVenioey 
*'  that  you  are  a  most  grave  and  respectable  person."  ...... 

"I've  been  head  constable  of  this  wBrd  for  forty  years,"  said  Mr. 
Jacob  Coddlewhiffe,  "and  Fve  not  stopped  once — no  more  has  oar 
dock  —  from  going  my  rounds  regular  —  except  wh^i  Fve  been 
poorly  at  Christmas  time  or  so — or  the  clock  was  forgot  to  be  wound 
up." 

"I  see,"  continued  Dick,  "except  when  you  were  wound  up  or 
the  clock  wasn't!  It  affords  me  the  highest  gratification  to  lean 
that  you  are  as  exact  in  your  duties  as  that  most  punctual  dial,  for 
which,  as  well  as  for  yourself,  I  entertain  a  most  particular  respect 
Now  my  ancient  and  worthy  friend,  I  am  going  to  put  a  question  to 
you  which  to  me  is  of  the  highest  importance,  but  which  I  will  not 
do  without  first  craving  your  permission,  and  entreating  yon  at  the 
same  time  to  believe  that  it  is  a  subject  which  I  approach  with  the 
utmost  diffidence,  as  I  cannot  but  be  aware  that  in  hazarding  the 
interrogation,  I  run  the  risk  of  wounding  your  feelings,  the  delicsej 
of  which  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire."  (This^  Didk  thought,  was 
tipping  it  off  in  style.) 

The  constables  were  evidently  penetrated  with  a  sort  of  obsequious 
awe  at  the  grandiloquence  of  the  orator : — 

"  Is  it  about  my  wife  ? "  asked  Mr.  Coddlewhiffe,  in  aome  trepi- 
dation. 

"  No,"  replied  the  lord,  waving  his  hand  condescendingly;  "  I  did 
not  know  that  you  were  blessed*— I  hope  I  do  not  pain  you  hj 
making  use  of  such  a  term — I  did  not  know  that  you  had  a  wife, 
although,  if  I  had  reflected  for  a  moment,  I  might  have  been  sure  that 
the  comeliness  of  your  person  in  your  younger  days  could  not  hare 
failed  to  secure  the  affections  of  some  virtuous  helpmate^  to  whom 
your  rectitude  of  conduct  would  serve  as  a  dock  by  wlndi  to  r^nlate 
her  own  thoughts."  .  .  . 

The  simile  struck  home  to  the  heart  of  Coddlewhiffe.  Dick  saw 
that  he  had  made  a  hit — he  continued: -*- 

"  But  it  was  not  to  the  affectionate  partner  of  your  life  to  which  I 
referred,  my  excellent  friend,  but  to  your  dock— to  that  dock  ^ose 
fair  round  face  now  surveys  us,  and  which  seems  to  tick  iqpprovingly 
on  my  observations  I  Ned— Imean~Captain,yoaheartii«t  tick?* 
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"  Nodiing  like  tick,"  responded  the  ''  Captain." 

^  What  of  our  clock?"  asked  the  constable,  overwhelmed  by  the 
solemnity  of  Dick's  peroration. 

<<  I  ask  you,"  said  the  lord,  *'  on  the  word  pf  a  respectable  man — 
who  has  filled  a  high  and  responsible  office  for  forty  years-— is  not 
joar  clock  a  litOe  too  fast?" 

^  Nerer,"  ezdalmed  the  constable  with  enthnsiasai.  ^  The  Lord 
Mayor  hiaiself  might  have  that  dedc  in  Mb  kitchen  and  go  to  dinner 
by  it." 

<'  Enotigh  I "  said  Dick ; ''  I  yield:  Ned—  I  mean  --  Captain,  I  give 
in.  This  most  respectable  person  has  spoken  the  word;  his  nltimatnm 
has  setded  our  bet.  Yon  have  won.  It's  not  the  money  that  I  care 
for,"  continued  the  noble  peer  with  a  lordly  air  to  the  constables, 
"  but  it's  the  being  beaten.  I'm  done,  as  the  saying  of  liie  common 
people  is  ...  I.  what  is  it?" 

"^  Fm  done  brown!"  said  the  constable— •  that's  what  they  say;  but 
it's  only  a  vulgar  way  of  speaking." 

"Exactly,  my  worthy  friend;  <done  brown,'  that's  just  what  I 
mean." 

*^  Then  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  me  a  cheque  for  the  hmidred," 
Slid  Ned. 

''Precisely,  Captain.  Friend  constable,  could  you  oblige  me 
with  a  slip  of  pi^>er? — oh-— never  mind  the  paper  not  being  clean— 
it  will  do  just  the  same;  and  a  pen? — Thank  yon,— this  pen,  I  pre« 
same,  has  also  been  in  office  forty  years.  There — there's  a  checque 
for  a  hundred  on  Coutts's.  And  now,  how  shall  we  reward  these 
worthy  men  for  their  troable-~keeping  them  from  their  homes  and 
their  families. .  • ." 

'^  And  our  dinners!"  said  the  elder  constable. 

"  Well — you  shall  not  want  for  a  good  dinner  to-day,  at  any  rate, 
nor  a  bottle  of  wine  neither.  I  say,  Ned — Captain — have  you  any 
change  about  you? — ^just  give  these  men  a  co«ple  of  pounds." 

''  Oh!  my  Lord,"  chimed  both  the  constables  in  a  duet,-— ^'  Your 
Lordship  is  so  very  good " 

«  Don't  say  a  woi^  about  it.  Captain,  give  them  a  couple  of  one- 
pound  notes." 

"  Confound  it — I  have  left  my  pocket-book  mth  my  card-case  in 
my  coat  pocket." 

The  constables  looked  rather  blank  at  this,  but  they  turned  their 
faces  simultaneously  to  the  lord,  not  doubting  that  the  darkness  of 
their  incipient  fears  would  be  illuminated  by  the  light  of  his  coun. 
tenance, — nor  did  that  noble  personage  disappoint  their  expectations. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  he  said  to  the  captain, —  "  it's  my  opinion  that 
our  two  friends  here  could  tell  us  some  droU  stories  about  the  people 
who  fall  into  their  hands,  pickpockets,  imd  housebreakers,  and  such 
people ;  and  I  propose  that  we  wind  up  this  day's  fun  by  dining  all 
together  somewhere  handy,  vnth  lots  of  wine,  and  punch,  and  that, — 
do  you  drink  punch?" 

"  I  do  sometimes,"  replied  the  chief  constable ;  "  but  very  mode- 
mtely,  my  Lord,  and  never  when  I  am  on  duty." 
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"  Your  duty  thid  Arj  eh^SOr^to  driftk  pbnefik^  I  tHS  inak€  it  all 
right  With  the  Lord  Mbyri*.'^ '  v-v'    ia  I»  l-  ^'  '  /  i-.r  ::.j>.       y 

<'  I  kno^  of  «<^& inim(gb«s''6f  &  dhtttt  tlUt^ft^lii  th^  ¥l^t  prisoo,'* 
said  the  other  cOMtJabl^  **'i£ymt  L«i^^  iH<kd^^hblu4[J[iefH>riaik8 

''Butn  goes !  aridl^sl^l^tft'^iM^ii^  l^ikkf  "ihe  cti^fUi^i^o  felt 
a  sensation  to.lAs-yf^ty'lkKM-'h^ftt'kt  the  ^fti^Mi^'o{>>A^fle«t prison, 
— <<  that's  capital.  BuAhkok^Met  ^ikktkeW4tCf'^  itV^fi  Wffl%e  all 
the  more  ftto  t«^  talk  of  taJkdyBnll^^  ^d^the^DliCheifa.'^''  '  =i^^^^ 
«  Done/^  said  the-Lord^,  "^whemd^lltbie^'ditiil^r  go^eUT?^  * '  *  ' 
<<  The  Gat  and  PidiOe  in 'F'<tft<»  <Lmh<  is'>th<^ttt)»'^4^  ^ood 
liquor,"  suggest^  GoddleWhilte^'WhOi  l)«i«gi|Utield(li8ii^idid^Mt1dfle 
the  opportunity  of  pt(t(lihg>iiii 'ft  ^^Ml  fbrhb^f^t^ftd  fclMf  ItoitllM'of 
that  populw  house  of  enfeitainm^at.'  J '  "•!      •<-  ^^  ^i  ^"^     '^^   •' 

««The  Gat  and  Fiddl«l  a>eap^vsig^xu.thM'is;^«4i>'H^^^  Cat 

does  not  scratch,  and  if  the  Fiddle  is  always  in  fi^fe'"I>eV  h'heliK 
Gat  and' Fiddle  then,  and  do  y«^,  Meili^'4tt^the'iil«^^      ^     "^' 
^  May  ImenUott  yoforLordBh}^*s4flih^*i»&^rp^^t^,^aietfei^^ 
«  No — no; — but Xdod't'fei^nr.'  ><TeB'<-^ydu  'yayhnte^nitrinosl 
considerate  Peter,  privately  to  the  landlord;  and  mind  yon  order 
beef-steaks  and  onions — lo^  pf  oi^ons-r  fried.      Say,  privately  you 
know,  and  keep  your  eye '  Ob  tne  Iki^^r'  at  the  same  time — that 
Gaptain  Brown  and  Lord  Dunham  will  do  him  the  honour  to  try  his 
wine  and  his  brdndy— 'don\i  fofget  thfe  l^i'ani^r^kt-^let  ttie  see— 
we  must  go  home  and  dress.  Gaptain -^at  ft^^  </cki^^^liifa;"iaiiiid,  yoa 
are  to  tell  us  lots  of  your  stories^  yoU-kxi&iir^^^obt.^li^  ^dcHyou  call 
them? — ah — Bum  Groes! — and  Larl^sl   and,  now,^^^ohtiiitfe9''hif 
Lordship,  as  the  messenger  of  good  iiew||  depftked  oh  hxsjoyfbl  ertjuid, 
"  what  are  we  to  do  for  a  coiieh?.  HiV^  yottki^^y  1a^^ 
could  go  for  my  carriage?"        ^  ^        '•'"''  •  ^  u./o-.  i.u:  .  .  ;,  ..- 

<'  In  a  moment,  my  Lord;  'Chere*^  the  lAfaL  Wh6  iMkel^^^diii^'ftr 
the  gentlemen  in  the  rl^ ;  helit^  close  by,  aUd  tknttW4i^  H  aiwm 
at  home  at  this  time.  1  will  fetch  him  myself,  if  "yout  IxirdAip  i»ill 
condescend  to  wait  hci^fbr-  a  fewkninut^^  ..  .    i .     j\i  .•     i  • 

"  No,  no/'  said  the  Captain,  to  whom  *^  tbe  mail  #Ud  t^^es  m^sti^ 
for  the  gentlemen  in  the  Fteet"  would  hav^b^eh'dtle*  of  ^^'teiy 
last  persons  in  the  ^brld  to  whoin  ke  wot!dd  hai^^  a^hhe€^t6>^.iilitro- 
duced  at  that  moment ;  "  nevbr  mindyotlr  car^^A^,'  Dttiihittn ;  let  us 
get  into  a  hackney  Coach ;  that  will  be  th^  bt^t  Way;  JMnhaoii,  you 
know,  to  escape  observation.  '  Toil  shbnld  Mki^mbe^  ^t  ijAtiy^'^Ms  is 
rather  calculated  to  e^che  the,  Udmiration  of  the  popiilade,^  ahd  we 
don't  want  to  appear  as  public  characters  in  that'liriiy; — yod  tader- 
stand,**  •''•,:- 

*^  Any  way,  my  boy,"  said  the  urbane  Dhnham.  Otir  firiend  here 
can  call  a  coach  for  us.'  And  pray  be  quick,  W  tiMl,  tbr  w(r  hare 
particular  reasons  for  wishing  to  make  haste-  :ytid'icn<^W  IHs  hUre  to 
dine  with  you  at  five ;  and,  by  tli6  by,  I  must  ubi  for^  th^t  we  owe 
you  a  couple  of  pounds."  "  '^ 

"Oh!  myLordr  '.'  '.'  ^ 

"  It's  a  debt,*'  said  the  Captain  ;  "  whit  a  ^ Jendiemito  has  once 
promised,  becomes  a  dcl>t — a  debt  of  honour,  Dunham;  whidi  must 
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be  paid.  I  say,  Dick,"  he  continiied,  as  the  venerable  functionary  of 
the  city  constabulary  wended  his  way  to  the  nearest  coach-stand,  to 
fMl  the  behests  of  the  noble  peer,  with  whose  commands  he  had  the 
honoor  to  be  entrusted  —'"  Dick,  are  you  sure  you  have  money  enough 
in  your  pocket  to  pay  the  Jarvey,  or  we  shall  be  in  another  mess  ?" 

"Never  fear,"  said  Dick,  "I  have  two  one-pound  notes  and  fifteen 
shillings ;  and  that  will  carry  us  through  —  for  this  day  at  least,  and 
to-morrow  must  take  care  of  itself.  And  here's  the  coach.  Thank 
our  stars !  we.  have  got  out  of  our  difficulty  better  than  we  had  any 
right  to  expect !  The  city  constables  for  ever  1  —  And  there  stands 
my  venerable  friend,  the  champion  of  the  clock,  by  the  open  door  of 
the  coach,  and  with  his  ancient  hat  in  his  hand,  to  do  due  honour  to 
our  gallant  and  noble  selves !  Heaven  send  that  no  other  mishap  may 
befall  us !  for  if  these  sapient  Dogberries  were  to  find  out  that  we 
hnye  been  humming  them  all  the  while,  we  should  catch  it  handsome- 
ly— and  no  mistake. " 

Dick's  Cassandrine  exclamation,  alas  I  was  prophetic.  But  it  is 
proper  to  return  to  the  veritable  Kitty,  who  was  left  locked  up  in  the 
strong  room  of  the  Fleet  at  the  time  of  Ned's  evasion. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

I  HAVE  given  Ned's  story  just  as  he  told  it  to  me ;  but  as  to  the  char- 
woman's share  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  that  is  to  say,  inside  the 
Fleet,  I  can  speak  of  that  for  myself,  as  I  was  a  witness  of  that  part 
of  the  adventure. 

I  should  say  that,  while  Ned  was  being  turned  out  of  the  prison  in 
the  di^uise  of  Brandy-faced  Kitty,  I  put  my  pipe  in  my  mouth,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  front  yard,  and  smoked  quietly,  and  without 
interfering  with  any  one  else,  as  my  custom  was.  For  although  I  did 
not  nuke  a  habit  of  smoking  before  dinner,  I  did  sometimes  have  re- 
conrse  to  that  tranquilliser  of  the  nerves  in  the  morning  ;  but  it  was 
only  occasionally,  when  any  thing  had  happened  to  vex  me,  or  when 
I  had  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  get  a  dinner  that  day.  And,  I  am 
Borry  to  say,  I  had  too  frequently  occasion  to  contemplate  old  Sir  John 
Hawkins's  ode  to  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  beginning,  "  Little  tube  of  mighty 
power,"  for  the  pui-pose  of  staying  my  himger,  as  more  than  one  be- 
sides was  obliged  to  do  in  the  Keet ;  and  so  let  no  one  pretend  to 
despise  a  pipe,  for  we  cannot  tell  what  may  happen  to  any  of  us,  and 
it  stood  me  in  stead  of  a  dinner  many  a  time,  when  I  could  get 
nothing  else.     However,  to  return  to  Ned's  adventures. 

I  walked  about  the  yard,  as  I  was  saying,  quite  unconcernedly ;  but 
feeling  very  anxious,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  the  success  of  Ned's 
stratagem,  seeing  that  I  had  a  hand  in  it,  until  he  was  actually  turned 
out,  and  the  prison  had  resumed  its  quiet  again  ;  and  then,  concluding 
that  Ned  was  fairly  off,  I  thought  I  would  go  down  to  the  shop,  and 
set  Nancy's  heart  at  ease. 

So  I  turned  round  towards  the  fair,  not  past  the  strong-room,  but 
sauntering  round  by  the  back  of  the  building,  through  the  racket- 
ground,  and  so  by  the  side  entrance  to  the  hall.     I  went  down  the 
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steps  and  entered  tlie  shop,  but  I  put  out  my  p?pe  fl«st,  a$  Mnu  Wtrd 
was  particular,  and  didn't  like  smoking  in..hec  places  njid,- heaven 
knows,  there  were  odoura  enough  in  the  shofn  already,  what  wUli  red 
herrings,  and  candles,  and  soi^,  ajttd,diee^  audaU  fprtBiOt.ihui|^ 
without  adding  another;,  ai^  how  jiny.h«i|ianl?eJiigBrpoirid,'exk<iii 
such  an  atmosphere  was  always  wimdesfful to  me.  .^owe▼^^it.p^oted 
that  the  animal  man,  as  the  physicians  say,  is  a  very  aocpynmodating 
animal  in  his  natuij^,  and  can  exist  ajnwliattywbaw.aiidffa  anjflhing; 
and  it  was  almost  prov^ed  byonanyraii  .eapaiupU^.i|x.tJ>e^Fteet.prii^ 
that  he  can  exist  upon  notluiig,  for  I  mi  e^^re  itbere  if^*  oppw  ^^ 
one  in  the  Fleeiwiio,  existed  on..  pj/ext.itQ^^o|hiMag.'5  )>U^  ^  »^e»er  knwf 
but  one  who  was  actuidly  starve^  tp  dei^th,  an*  te  w»3.  a  re^  xs^tain : 
— however,  I  shall  take  another  opport^unity  to  .tdl,  that^Aale^-nNed's 
story  is  enough  at  one  time..       ..  :..„*.'.     -  , 

Well,  I  entered  the  shop,  ;imd  there.  I  b«w  .  tb^.  miatie^  who 
seemed  to  be  a  little  out  of  sorts,  weighing  out  quarter  pouDflaot  bfowa 
sugar ;  and  no  wonder  she  gave  light  weighl^  foCithe  poor  woman  did 
not  seem  to  know  what  «he  wB3,i^bo^t  j  andishebfl^  xwpail  {orM  *». 
"  Heaven  help  me  I "  said, sjie,  ^spon as!  went m and  ba4'iwid h» 
my  compliments ;  "  Heaven  hftlp  ipe !  I  wonder  who  .would  be 
troubled  with  childrjBu,  14>..S^e4yi  if  it. does. make  a  woman  more 
respectable,  to  be  the  mother  of  a  femUy,  she  pays  d^y  for  it:  what 
with  one  thing  and  what  w;ith ,  anpther,,  there's  alw^s  so^e  wony 
about  one's  children.  Boyrt  are  Ijad  enough,  but  daughters,  I  do  be* 
Ueve,  are  worse.  There's  Nancy  m  there,  very  ill  with  the  hysterics ! 
and  there's  nobody  to  help  me  in  the  shop  P^nd  what's  the  .matter 
with  the  girl  is  more  than  I  can  tell,'*  .      . 

"  It's  the  confined  air  of  tjie  place,*'  said  I ;  *^do^'t  yo^r  tirink  it 
would  do  her  good  to  let  her^  go  out  aad  breathe  some  pure  air — on 
Ludgate  Hill  —  or  Blackfriar's  Bridge  —  if  it  is  not  too  bleak  r 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Seedy,  it*s  all  very  well  to  talk  of  her  going  out  for  pui« 
air,  as  you  call  it;  but  I  don't  like  to  let  her  go  out  of  my  fflght-- 
that's  the  truth.  It's  not  as  it  was  when  I  was  a  girl ;  but  now,  if 
you  let  them  leave  your  side  for  a  minute,  they  •are  snapped  up,^  an^ 
there's  no  knowing  what  becomes  of  them  I  Well,  child,**  she  bbbA  to 
her  daughter,  who  now  emerged  from  the  inner  dungeon,  "how  do yoa 
find  yourself  now  ?  —What  a  terrible  to  do  there  has  been  wiA  Mra 
Strongbolt,  they  tell  me,  Mr.  Seedy.  Intoxicated  agun  I  •  Itey  say 
the  warden  has  had  her  turned  out  of  the  prison,  and  that  she  is  to  be 
locked  out." 

«  Better  than  to  be  locked  in,"  said  I,  lookii^g  at  Na^ey ;  butKancy 
turned  pale,  and  I  saw  that  she  misunderstood  me.  .... 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  the  old  lady  f  "  to  some  folks,  perhaps,  it'j 
worse  to  be  locked  in,  but  to  others  it's  worse  tp  be  Rocked  out.  Thafs 
what  life  is,  Mr.  Seedy.  What'-s  one  man's  meat,  is  another  man's 
poison." 

"  I  quite  agree,**  said  1,  "  with  your  very  senile,  observalkms  i 

but  that  woman  was  a  great  nuisance  in  the  building,  and  I  aaJ  aure 

that  you,"  said  I,  looking  at  Nancy,  "will  be  glad  to  know  thatEtty 

is  outside  the  prison  walls." 

"  Tm  sure,"  said  her  mother,  « I  dotft  know  why  Nancy  sboM  caw 
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about  it  more  than  fmother.  The  poor  wooiaii  wajB  not  in  our  way  at 
aU^  and  she  always  made  a  point  of  laying  ont  all  the  money  she  had 
to  buy  things  with  at  our  place.  —  But,  whaf  s  the  matter  with  you 
now,  child  ?  Judt  now  y6u  were  quite  pale,  and  now  you  are  quite 
red  I  And  what  msdcti^  the' tears  come  to  your  eyes  that  way  ?  &ire 
you  are  not  crying  becAtise*  Mrs.  Strongbblt  is  locked  out.  It  can't 
concern  you  itny  way,"  • 

"  Quite  tiie  eonttaryy*^  said'  I,  lajring  an  emphiisis  on  the  word, 
wWchi  milde  Nancy  srtiile  through '  her  tears  at  my  meaning.  *'  It's  not 
becausfe  Brfimdy-faced  jLtfty  is  locked  out  that  Miss  Nancy  laughs  or 
cries.  B"trt  1  am  giid  to  sec  her  cheerftil  any  way,"  said  I,  "  seeing 
that  she  hfis  such',  good  reason  for  5t  (here  Nancy  smiled  again)  in 
haringBudihtm  excellent motfier,'^ I  added,  " to  take  care  of  her.*^ 

Nancy  said  nothing  to  this,  but  began  to  bustle  about  in  the  little 
shop,  putting  things  in  order,  and  hnmniitig  a  lively  air,  which  so 
surprised  her  tnother,  that  she  tbok:  her  eye  off  the  counter,  and  looked 
at  her  daughter  qiiite'dmibsed'. 

"  Well  — I  dfeclare,'  Mr".  Seedy,  you're  quite  a  conjuror!  for  since 
you  cajBDeiti,'Nan6y  hto  chitng^d  frpm  dark  to  light,  as  one  may  say." 

Nancy  l>hished  d^ply  as  I  Iboked  at  her.  She  certainly  was  ex- 
ceedingly pretty!-^ Ned,  too,  was  a  Very  good-looking  fellow  ;  and  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  they  T^ould  be  very  well  matched.  But  I 
had  no 'thought  then  of  its  evei*  being  brought  about;  for  Ned, 
although  he  was  down  in  the' world  just  then,  was  of  a  good  family, 
and,  from  wbat  he  had  told  me,  it  was  possible  that  he  might  be  a 
rich  man  after  all.  But  Nancy  cared  notching  about  wealth  or  rank. 
If  there  ever  was  a  pure  and  disinterested  passion  in  the  world,  it  was 
hers  for  Ned.  She  loved  him  as  a  poor  prisoner,  of  whom  the  common 
talk  was  that  he  was  in  for  Hfe ;  a)nd  perhaps  it  was  the  pity  that  the 
sad  condition  of  a  handsome  yoting  man  inspired  her  with  that  led  to 
love,  for  'they  say  that  one  is  akin  to  the  other.  —  However,  I  must 
not  anticipate;  it  is  best  to  tell  all  things  in  their  order ;  but  it  is 
allowed  to  an  old  man  like  me  to  digress  a  little  :  we  have  Homeric 
authority  for  it ;  and  '{Is  I  have  said  Somewhere  before,  I  was  called 
the  Nestor  of  the  Fleet.  — However,  to  return  to  Nancy. 

I  was  just  beginning  to  say  something  about  her  good  looks,  when 
suddenly  our  ears  were  assailed  with  the  most  drea(£pul  noise,  that  the 
like  of  it  I  never  heard  before.  There  was  shrieking  and  screaming, 
and  presently  a  noise  of  hammering  at  a  door  which  caused  the  old 
lady  to  stop  in  her  operations  of  weighing  and  sorting,  and  made 
poor  Nancy  change  colour,  for  she  guessed  immediately  what  was  the 
cause  of  it,  the  strong-room  being  over  against  the  shop ;  and  I  my- 
self, although  I  knew  that  Ned  wa*  safe  off  this  time,  or  thbught  so 
at  least,  was  a  little  troubled  at  the  commotion.  However,  I  re- 
mained'quietly  in  the  shop,  not  wishing  to  appear  too  anxious  in  the 
matter ;  but  Nancy's  mother  being  curious  to  know  the  reason  of  the 
outcry,  I  was  obliged,  out  of  politeness,  to  offer  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  it.  And  cause  enough  there  was,  as  I  thought  to  myself,  as  I 
quitted  the  shop;  but  when  I  was  out  of  sight  I  moved  more  slowly, 
and,  as  I  went  up  the  hall,  I  called  in  at  a  friend's  room  to  light  my 
pipe  ;  and  then  I  went  out  at  the  front  entrance  with  the  rest  to  see 
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what  was  the  matter,  and  stood  a  little  vr^y.  off  f|o  watieh  thq  ia^ue-  oC 
the  afiair,  and  wondering  wJtli  the  dthoto,  io£.oonl:se»t  wtefc  t^e  reasgii 
of  it  could  possiWy  be.  '-i  '  •.-  .•  i-  >■  .r".i   .-  '   .  .r  i  •    [,.;    jr..'"', 

Some  sakl  that  ithb*  pidsoaeit  Idmt  Upfther&iriis  gone  niVM>gr«iad» 
and  there  were  ikaiiiH)iir8iaiaDiittidi&  h^^bieto tod>tiio  txxteilify.of  omr 
fining  him;  but  I  saiftwnbtibingy  Inifl  kept •  myself  lQ;Bi(f^  Ii9  the 
sapng  is,  and  looked' «n  snkikragimyi^ipewid.ttppeairliigiia.tmcon- 
cerned  as  possible. :  BreseMly  onftiof  Ute  ;taife^ysi  CMifr  Heom  tine 
lobby -*^  the  same  who  had^bsenieeaeaWniSLiaitttriiiiig  OuttUe  ^kam 
Kittys  and  he-stdod  for  awhiieiat  *the  dooj*  to  UbMi  to  iriiAt  .Mr«a  going 
forward  Within.^  Hd  was !  a  decent  •  iiian^>  ^m  thaX  'tufful^yy  Und  eei^ 
tainly  if  I^v^r^aaw^inrimse^and  coabteimaticiii'Uiithe  bomm  0otmter 
nance  they  were  depicled'Oxr  faos^  at€heiv6i^^  wUohihie'heard'VOciiiBnil* 
inginthe8trdng<4tM)in.<i ''-'     >  .■  ^    -  •.■  ■  I  '.-mi- —  !.  .-.«.(  •.    • 

'<Let  «4e  «ut«l^  crkd  ^e!  vbiee;  *^let  me  lOut  l^^you  vMOato^ 
you  villain* i—iyou' flcnit^yrsetof  Jailerfai  ..L6fc.m6-w(t,  Itu^yJ* 

"^It  is  B9rai%-fadedK2ittjry''  aaid  toBae[4>ne,/.'sbii;  npwt  tbe;Maroog*' 
room,  and  the  prisoner  is  hiding  her  !  **    '  .;    -   v  ■ 

<<  Brandy^fbced  Kitty K  repeofod  .'the  fl;umkey>'hia  wks.fdl/.n  a 
maze,  and  bas^faceof  the  'hiie»  of  la  trhitef-waEftied.wiiLll  :-***.**  Wby— 
I  turned  Brandy-faced  Kitty  out  of  thei-ontigtte  ^Qreelf  I  BoNTifthe 
devil  —  Gkid  forgive  me  for  lswi3arkig'-f^4id  ike-g^.m  there  f^n  ? " 

"Let  me  ollt^^:s»e^unfed  Kittys -^hereV  all  the  deyila,  uiir*— •- 
(I  can't  repeat  the  'expi^ebson-^^tit  leeks  tpti  shoeking  ob  paper^  afkf 
me  !  and  the  piddDbedhead  iaohanDg-me  itnitid  and  trowicl  tb^.pfoifi. 
Let  me  out,  Isay,'Qr  I>BfaaU  go/raviag  cmiul."        :  -a     .* 

"  She-  is  Tearing  dnmk,'!:8iid  aae^ot  tbe  by«4«lBd^a-;/,^^bi»t(ii9ii|it4ia 
earth  is  tbe  maitterlwilU  het?tf-^and\^lij|r4oe«irti'th0  ^a<wer  tfpe«k? 
Theresa  murd^  foing  >on  within  ae  eure.ae  Ihevejana  Bpiktt^  on  the 

top  of  the  WWI  I'*';  I  ir    '      i  I     .'»       :        .     r\.      - ,-_      ,• 

By  this'tiiKie  tan^fcvfithe  bdmi:  tuimkeii^ft'ked  'eonyetq  .4h6r4QC&V  ftnd 
there  was  great'  cofiidt^natioii  among,  thein^  for  tbi^  bad  4tt  lent  » 
hand  in  expelling  Kitty,  aa  thc(y  thoughts  from  the, pri%9ifty/apd»  hev 
she  hadigot  io  agdin,  anA<etpsc3a%ikolr  nhe  <ha4.gcrt^  ipwfh^c%  sur- 
passed their  ^idmpnehensicia.  i^  Butias  Kilrlyicentimied.to  imTi^nt  tbe 
most  horrid  imprecald(aas^  aweanng  tikat  'the  4eivii  ami  tjke  fickM 
head  had  got  hold  of  her,  and' asjl(ke>«)att8r  ^^ee^.-WM  l^eoc^aiog 
seriousy  although  liie  ci^owd  laugbfid  atd  tdK>tigkt  it  g^oil  fuA»  it.  was 
necessary  tp  db  something.  So'  oiioioftbe  tunakeya'took  tjiiakiiy 
and  unlocked  the  doer,  but  ia  a  momeiit  he^was.iaaoaU^bjfiK^^ 
who  flew  on  htU'Iike  a  tiger-eat^  and,  striking  JbeprniMM  into  «lu^.f(|K)e, 
he  roared  out  in  his  tuilRy  whik  the  mob.abeoved  an^  xoaif4  vidi 
laughter,  and  the  tarakey  sw^ure  and  stru^led»  and  thaf%i  was  i  the 
devirs  own  coDfuBidn  as:  the  8a7!iiig>  i8< '  >)'>;:         i.  ' 

But  this  did  not  preveot  one*  dfthe  offioidls»  who  waiiiQ^er*^htn 
the  others,  fnom  -  turnifig  the .  key  in-  tbe  •  door, .  th^i  Aoipfiot .  aOer 
Kitty's  exit>  to  seeare  ^:priseiierk  I  .     „  ..    'i. 

<' What's,  the  matter  wiltk  tbei  ftury.P  "  crl^  Jo^if^^hfA'a.ihe 
matter  with  you *^ you  dam  of  Beizi^biiib.P  i*  .WMt^.44:(you  iiak  iip 
this  row  for?  —  Wbair  haathe^getitleman  b^Hiidw^.i^  jou?  " .  * 
.  ''  Gentleman  ! "  exclaanied  Kitiy  -^  ^tber^'0ii]iQj,gwdeipaii  a%  joo 
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tall >  kim'-iJ- tinlesfi  ihe <  d^l  la.ia  gtetlmian ; . bat  tliere  I  am  in 
t^«i«p(  I' rfiyeelfi^I^smi  indeed!;  Oh  Xord!  .It'«  lOl  come  of  the 
|>ickled  head  and  the  breaking  of  mj  tow  this  solomiiig !  Lord  have 
da^My^Updflinei  T^Latte^^rl'^nbldiseo-myself  *in  nkj  own  bonnet 
aAiid>all>!  'jUiky  'own*  Pdtoticai  ireif-  vippeaHdg  «^  rae  ovt.  of  the  grave  I  and 
th^  pickled 'Ji^ad!  limd.  sdl^oh  liWd. I noJuIiora] " 

'^  *^Y?hAi'M:t)MTnti^t^''^hhtii9jfxrt^  What  do  you 

m^ati'  l^  ywurseHV.  aikdi  a  ^piokied'  head,  and  •noAi^enae  ?*'- 
•'<  ^For  theiLo^fff'fiake  girelim«6emetlnilgitO(dlink»  to  restore  me  — 
tf  it^  <mly'iir  thintblefial  !«^  buli^-Mtao;  I  -ivon't  take  it :  —  I  won't :  — 
Do!-Lult'9all<eoine»  ii^om  liiati^ilei^iii^U^Lord  forgive  me  for  calling 
itifStioh  a^iiiim<3t'^'l^tlt«<cnri?t  diriokiit^^t^  berawaj  —  take  her 
aNray^-^oliliOTti  i  »oh  iLordM  doilY  knwr  wh6 1  am^K-^I  don't  indeed  ! 
I'm  dead  and  buried  —  and  I've  seen  mj  own  ghost!  I  shall  die  — 
I  sh!iUldie*^^there'd' another  one  inside !  itVs  the.  devil ^^ I  Jcnow  it  is ! 
with  my'podr  'hfosband'alpiekied  head  fm- the  top  of  him,  and  my 
i>otinf^t,  ahdaliil  It'i  all  over  wi^i  me -^iWd^ad^-t-rio.  dead!  and  I 
can't  rest  in  my  own  grave ! " 

'  i^  What 'gfaodtareryinsi  talking 'obovf?)"  elSaid.  the  turnki^  shaking 
heF?  '<*Voti're'  dead  draikk<^^ that's  whatt  you  ace  —  and  you  see 
db«ubteiJ-thiit'r  the  tinrth  of  H.'' ' 

'  ^*K0|  genUemeb^'-^Sttid  Kitty,  snddeoly-  asBuming  an  air  of  sober 
serioastiess  t  >^'^rm  not  drunk  I^-^^noli  a  drop  of  liquor  has  passed  my 
IxpB  this:  blessed  day!  Bnlt  Tre  bad  a*  oaU  I *^ I've  seen  a  vision  ! 
A  vlsiotl  I  Ob  LcnrdI  I've  seen  myself  I  And  there  I  am  in  that 
horrid  place  this  minute,  with  my  owa  bonael  on !  .Do  ye  think  I 
4oii^ti^ti4w  myself  whto  I  se6  myself?  •  I'm  a  poolr  persecuted  woman ! 
But  that' my  own  ghost  abocdd  haimt  me!  The  Lord  be  merciful  to 
me  I  Pli'n^ver'driiik'giii  any  merey-*^  except  it's^  medicine,  and  the 
doctor  gives  it  to  me !  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  I'm  a  dead  woman  ! " 
'  ■  <'<^oiii  alid  ask  <1iie'  gentkmaA  what  has  Ifltppened,"  said  one  of 
the-ttir^keli^  to  thiei  one  who<  had  the  charge  of  the  room ;  perhaps  he 
eaii  ^11*  w^  the  meaning  of  all  ilvis  jaw  is? ,"    : 

'  Thei  mian'Vook  tfa^  key^  and  tariiing  it.with:  a  reluctant  hand,  — for 
,90tne'tniigi<viiigs  «ei2ed  him,  ^^  enteited  the  ro6m«  He  returned  as 
^piile  ^  th^  ghosft  that  opened  Fiiam^s  i^iHrtaaaa  at  night  —  and  an- 
noiiticed  that  n6  prisoner  w«s  ifhere!'  • 

'  Leaving  KitQr' seated' oni  the  •stones' in' the  yard,  the  other  two 
^•ufehed'  into  Ibe^  room^  and  searched  every  ccamorr  They  even  lifted 
iip  an  ei^tiiigmsher  that  was  on  the  table  to  make  sure  that  the 
prisoner  wasn't  un^r  it^  as  it  was  r^orted  aftenvards  in  the 
buUdSng,  — ^  but  no  prisoner  was  to  be  found;. 

'  They  tried  eteiy  bar  at  everjy  window  ;  bat  every  one  was  fixed 
and  secure.  They  fetched  a  sweep  from  a:  neighbouring  court  to  go 
up  the  chimney,  but  that  plaoci'of  exit  was  too  strongly  guarded  by 
thick  iron  bars  to  allow  of  escape^  that  way.  All  that  they  could 
ascertain  was,  that  the  prisoner  had*  got  out>  but  how,  was  a  mystery. 
In  the  meantime  the  wardepy  who  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  circumeitadce,  joined  himself  to  the  group,  the  crowd  making  way 
for  him  with  respectl\il  deference,  hot  expressing  by  their  looks  their 
high  satisfac^on  at  the  return  of  ^'non  inYentus"  by  his  officers ;  and 
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that  Experienced  and  sagadons  personage  immediately  entered  into  an 
examination  on  the  spot  of  all  the  matters  relating  to  the  mTsterions 
evasion. 

From  the  evidence  of  Kitty  it  appeared,  that  while  she  was 
engaged  in  the  relation  of  h  fearful  domestic  occurrence,  a  something 
suddenly  pounced  upon  her,  and  lifted  her  up  by  the  hair  of  her  head, 
as  she  averred,  to  the  ceilii^,  and  spun  her  round  and  round  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner.  And  then,  she  said,  she  saw  herself — 
her  own  self —  and  that  was  what  9he  couldn't  make  out  —  squatting 
in  a  most  unseemly  posture  before  her  ;  — and  then  the  thing  wi&  a 
most  horrible  scream  vanished  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  fire,  tumbling 
her  over,  as  she  declared,  she  did  not  know  how  ;  and  hdw  long  she 
remained  in  that  state  she  could  not  tetl,  but  all  that'  she  saw  -mer- 
wards  was  the  precious  pickled  head  of  her  dear  deceased  husband,.— 
and  this  was  the  Versary  of  his  de^th ; — dancing  kh6^t  the  room !  — 
and  so  she  went  off  in  a  faint  !  -^and  i^at  was  dl' she  knew  about  it 

"  And  who  was  it  that  pretended  t6  turn  out  this  woman  from  th* 
prison  ?  "  asked  the  warden,  witli  an  aiigry  to* 

The  three  turnkeys  all  protested  with  one  voSce  that'  they  had 
actually  and  positively  turned  Kitty  but  (rbiA  the  prison,  and  tiiej 
couldn  t  be  mistaken,  for  she  was  too'  ^ell  knowil  for  theni  iBo  be 
deceived;  and  this  was  corroborated  fey  many  pre^nt,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  expulsion. 

"  But  how  did  she  get  in  J^ain  ?  ThatVaa  the  jjuestion."  *  The 
warden  thought  that  be  saw  through  the  trick,  but  he  saidiaothSng,  only 
he  desired  the  door  of  the  strofag  room  to  be  locked,  ahd  tbe'key  to  be 
delivered  to  him;  which  was  done.  He  then  directeM  BStty  to  be 
conducted  to  his  private  room,  where  he  extracted  froiii'  her  ineo* 
herent  story  sufficient  to  satisfy  hini  that  hlS  prisoner  had  Escaped  in 
the  disguise  of  a  char-woman.  But  suspecting  thlit  shfe 'knew  more 
about  the  matter  than  she  would  confess,  he  told' one  ot  his  dflken^ 
and  as  it  happened,  hfe  order  was  given  to  "larking  Joe,"-  to  take 
Kitty  before  the  sitting  Alderman,  to  try  the  Effect  of'  magisteriil 
authority  on  her ;  an  order  which  was  canied  lilto^flfect'intoediatelj; 
and  then  took  place  a  scene  which  will  be  related  in  anoflier  d^yter. 
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CURRENCY  AND  RAILWAYS. 
SYMBOLIC  MONBY: 

No.  4. 

1 

As  iUe.feiwibiUty  of  traijLBactiog  commercial  and  other  industrial 
operation  by  $hQ  means  of  a  cur^e^cy  composed  entirely  of  a  symbolic 
paper  .ajoxiey,  may  now  be  considered  as  proved,  because  it  was  done 
for  a  series  of  years,  from  1797,  to  1816,  and,  at  intervals,  to  1825, 
tlie.gypund  is  cleared  for  showing  that  Railway  Companies,  and  other 
«u«b  assogiationsy  may  carry  their  intentions  into  effect  in  a  like 
mamier,  by  a  general  system  of  agreement  and  combination. 

BiU  it  will  be  useful,  in  the  &velppment  of  the  plan,  to  bear  in 
miody  that  the  plau  which  we  are, about  to  suggest  is  in  fact  in 
operation  in  this  country,  in  a  manner  which  fully  and  completely  de- 
monstnUes  the  iacUity  of  its  applic^tipn  in  the  way  to  which  we 
refer. 

W^e  allude,  to  the  system  of  Exchequer  Bills  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment About  thirty.milliooa  of  .these  bills  are  issued  by  the  govem- 
iHent  every  year ;  and  it  may,  be  set  down  that  about  this  amount  in 
constmtly  jio.  a. e^toin  3tate  of  circulation. 

Now  tfiQ9Q.£xjcb4equer  Bills,  as  every  body  knows,  perform,  though 
inadequately,  the  functions  of  money.    , 

Xhe,  ".jGfoy^rnment^"  in  its  corporate  character,  issues  tbese  bills 
for  the  pjivrpose  of  enabliAg  it  to  pay  salaries  and  the  general  expenses 
of  the  goveniment^  and  they  purport,  by  the  writing  impressed  on 
them^  t^at  [the  government  wiU  pay  them  off  at  a  certain  specified 
time.  Ifc,iA.9ot.9aid  that  the,  government  wiU  pay  them  off  in  money; 
but  that  they  are  to  be  paid  off  iii  "  money"  is,  of  course,  understood : 
but  what  sort  of  money  ?  certainly  not  in  gold  money  $  there  is  not  a 
word  said  about  that ;  but  in  some  sort  of  money  not  expressed,  and 
which,  in  fact,  is  meant  to  be,  and  actually  is,  symbolic  paper  money ; 
for  it  is  yery  clear  that  if  the  holders  had  the  right  to  demand  gold 
money,  and  tiiat  the  government  were  bound  to  furnish  it,  that  the 
government  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  inasmuch  as 
the  quantity  of  gold  sufficient  to  discharge  the  obligation  docs  not 
exist  in  the  country,  or  does  not  exist  availably  for  such  a  purpose. 

Buty  in  point  of  fact,  no  one  who  takes  an  Exchequer  Bill,  either  in 
discharge  of  a  debt,  or  in  payment  of  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  ever 
thinks  of  its  repreeentipg  gold ;  —  he  receives  it  as  a  symbolic  repre- 
sentative of  value,  which  he  knows  he  can  pay  away  in  discharge  of 
his  own  debts,  or  in  the  purchase  of  another  estate  for  himself,  and, 
as  it  is  compellably  reoeivable  by  the  government  in  payment  of  taxes, 
it  always  maintains  its  symbolic  value;  and  sometimes  something 
more  ;  for  as  it  is  a  eort  of  money  that.b^ara  interest)  it  increfwes  in 
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value  every  day  m  tliQ  owneWs  k^d^,  be^uaeidt  S«^  eompeUablj 

receival]^^  agaiu  ,b7ij4b^')gPYilrfuaQUBiiV/£<Mrr'the  m^^ 

plus  the^ae^CiHmulfbtipn^tbaiitijbeiiestti^bi^  ^  ..  ' 

observed^  is  ibisTr  tbatjil^  i^ift^epr^itf  pv^ltiej  j^'ihe^jakapefrof i^ffme^l 

and  is  based^  ooti^Pfgold^  il0r  4X1  »»])r^'m0tAli/ybufi4i)  'On^i  jifii^(b«aei 
on  iheJCX^\tf^Hib^^gi^rfmi0^^  fibcn 

of  pap€^)\^hi<)ki6oi^<i^iari^>/9£>n0iwo^^yj^^  ;i«yi«ilbdripieQtoftif 

spoiled  paper  of  tlie  same  size ;  it  is  based  not  on  gold,  as  wchfatarii 
said,  apr.  ofi/anyioj)b€^ri»etal*u     .tniJ  </{i.-'iir.  n/foil     n-td  <f;il  il 

But  laqre  thaaii<lbi9»i(«i»is.not)ba8k'diloif  84ic^)«i^tls^  ftrofkn^ 
whatfi^veri^.iQxoept  ]tb^>  afbalirAt^tifMkof.'ttier^fllisitliofi  of  ilmst/ofatlil 
national  propentj  in  thQ(^pe;o(^tt««Qf($  il^  is.lbl^ed'sQlc^  "odoceedit 
And  with.r^9pe<^  tO»4]^is,0itei9it(  iit}>iiMiW94C'lnQl  .1^  |<wi9gltenit4ftatf^*BU 
credits,  that  which  4»j94U^,t)attf]^vcrediliA»ilhQi)eiist)rt^  bo  depended 
on,  as  witness  the  sums  of  motif^yl1y>biGh(bi»y&)»een)l^l><to  tho^vnqovs 
South  Americai^rgt^Sr  «nd><  jOtotaMyi  ito  >tbel  IXoitfdtSMeA  ^r  j^m^ca, 
by  which  Stat^(the(d^ta(a<^e«!i»tffieited»hat^jkfba6n>eitt«lrfdeGls^ 
large  for  their  gp^Q^]3^nontaiiO:^dls«te2^»  or  faavd'JMen^dti^ 

pudiated*'       r- ■  j   i  i;>  r    /I      //r,//   '•.'iU;-  M(  r    ii:   -  ^^'mmT'"  .'•►li    vir//'"' 

To  pursue  ithi&.p&rti'<^thi$i8ttbJ8ettA4^^f^^^^'^f^i'<<'"i  ^^^  "'  ' 
K  thia  .s^m8  l^pt.jtQ^rthe  Atnedfaai  SlAtiiiarvhad>bcteiY'  fentiOft^  t^ 

security  of  land,  or  of  houses,  or  of  property  of  tavfistilti^  ihe  imidiBn 
might  hav,e  beeii  able.to^-obtain  firom.tk«irboiTOwei^i£)Dotrjai9n¥kole, 
at  least. Bomet  part  of  ^eknolaiiKv;  «b^  itii^  mi>my  bifi^jfci^b^il' ad- 
vanced on  the  '* abstraction"  of  national. of^e|ii4(  ^AeolActy^ialibiok 
on  that  national  [credit}  ihej'&^iOnljfl  aii/ab6li'aath>0f'nf'.a^w>iutifth^,  a 
delusion,  a- tbingiaairialAn^jUU^bsMati^.  <(.  :v*->vi  ouvd  vl  ,. 

But  the  national  credit  of  Great  Brjit^[is[  cfr^it  iifette  -fidrfera^  al 
other  national  credit  ii^b^  itf;to^j^^;6t  is^iuiIfd^iirpctUiii^^ia^ 
the  faith  of  4hi9  |J^tFiu7|iqA;atoi6'Tthat>tb«*£2H^^ 
the  go¥enuneni  areitreceiye^HS^  fftas^^ttrnMiaa/reJlrSse^ft^       ofi* 
certain  ideal  Rvalue.    TJbieae  £^2ieg««P'Bj^  ftheiifimaj'.beten^^kal 
as  ex^iples  of  «piiboUa,^oi)ey.'>-ft  ,.t  ^  Mi-Md  -.ifr  'b  ','if^f>fT'>r  t^ch'H 

It  .will  dQubtte«ai4)ocur,  t0.^ha-rQiden«'ttif4rlUtiIe0|iiBfiM)MBl:  of 
mone^-T^the  &(Ghequi^r'Billm^il>(iu)t/fi1^,l0(/{Mfffo^ 
money.tas  com|tiau|a»d  |H»pid»>r<tfiftirdn^^  folr>ifiifi^J08iMd  oily^i»>l^ffge 
araoui^tsy  and  tbi^  n9X%i0  oftthe-pea^l^  IteqiUv^iatdDMivrm 
of  money,  conQiQtbig  {A  ponnS^  atilUnga^  and  pew^e  t-naild  ifla<^  iaithe 
fact.  These  EsEoM^uerfiUl^anefnot fHted &x  tmofflderof  tiie  rabfaey 
reqmred  in  theJor^ai^  trao^aisttondtoA  bttyii^giandfaettUig,  attiidiej 
do  not  pei^ormit^tv^^cid.  1  -..  ■•-  |irv  /^  '■♦f'-i  ♦•  li   'ot  •)!  ''rl'ut^^ijijT'f.- 

But  they  perforwr  tb^  6iUQM'^rtrofroffiiJe*invl8«As9uilacaffi'toqs^^ 
the  payn^ent:  of  thpueitncb.  or  ^iindre^  oiB  p(niada»  irisackipomub^  afail* 
lings,  and  penoe^do  wiitbo  i^AAUitad;^  oft  apc^aU  laafcDtMaage«.'}o  Ai^itis 
not  so  jBdueh.  enMibeir  (^ca«ctarwl«  m^y  t]h«l(^fre:ftm^jit  |B^i^^ 
airoua  of  fixjngaltentioii^  ^  4in  ^hfitrl^s/smheRc^iil^kn^^ 
large  amount^,,  wbtob  we  <sreiutod.b{r>j|h(»  folciBrimuDtcfNittf  aMtimig, 
and  are  isfcied  «fid'Xiaeei;v^'ifi'«  eoi^Qiili3i]^e7ii>Mi«otfli6intaTeii* 
tion  of  ap^  metid  .wjtuiMpeT«r. ,  :    o,    »^  .     j  j>  u  .'   cry  .       '• 
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We'^ve  9«d*'tliiiA"lfcede  Exeii^n0r 'Bills,  \thkh  tlie  gov«i*nmeBt 
passes  uw^j  AsnsUtaief  or  vd  in(Hib/8  worthy  ai^  cheated  out  of  nothiko  ; 
and  we  thmki'fhim>the  desctiptioa' ^hiciil  \^  hare  giTeti  of  thetHy 
thati  5^4^  pklii«  that  thejr are  m  created,  fov  imtiorint  oredU^  it  must  be 
l^vi^ddyiiimoiiJipnjpirejf',,  No«r  the  plan  nKiioh  we  suggest  for  the 
caxrfmgwt  of 'ifti^iTattlwbTd  pirojeet«d^  h  by  the  creation  of  a  certain 
sorl^bf  iSkcbe^iuer  'Bills 'Svliieh  shall  be  'based  on  nomething;  not  on 
evedi^  aitioiialr  <»!:  iildlvidfial','  but  ^nbofid  ^d^^rc^perty,  substantial 
bri^ipdiiiertnv'laiidy'hlciuses,  «ndothe^= things  imrinsicallj  va- 
luables .'/  - . .  .M .  _  1 1"     .  t  '    )      ■  <  t  • 

It  has  been  shown  already,  that  a  government,  to  "wit  our  own, 
eaaipgiie  it»'lt]»|eq[i:ietf  Billd  based  on  nothing  but  ci-edit^  receiving 
them 'baeli  in  po^^ntiof  th^  callus  levied  on  the  nation  under  the 
nataie'of'^  t^xes.''  What  is  ther^  td  prev^ent  an  assodiation  of  indi- 
vidoaktiftioin  iMttiv^  tiielr  Escdiiequer  Bills,  receiving  them  back  in 
pa^nsefii'Of  ihd  'contribotiidns  =  which  tliey  hare  to  leVy  on  their 
propvietord  under  >the  liame  6f  '^  calls  ? " 

.  ihB'^otttnmHiV'p^ys'\U''ojirt^t  expenses,  Gt  part  of  its  current 
ezpensek,'^hleli' is  enough  for  our  Mn^nment,  by  means  of  its  Ex- 
<^ieqii^Billii,'whi>ch  ai^e  reoeiwible again  in  payment  of  taxes:  the 
railway  governments  in  the  same  way,  may  issue  their  Exchequer 
bills  in  payment' erf  >  their 'ienpenj^es^  which  are  receivable  again  in 
paynent^.os  <^Cfills.^^>  Whaiv' is  the  difficulty  in  the  one  case  more 
titaoiiiil  the  other? '>"  ^ 

In'ivhatt  ootaaistS'  the  ^sscflCe  of  the  value  of  the  government 
'Exchequeri1»iU?  In  its  beiiig  tieceivable  by  its  issuers  for  the  money 
whibhatd^'bdlder  iiae  to'pav.' •  )     '> 

Inlike  mmmery  the  Railway  !^kcheqtter  Bill  would  have  its  value 
fixed,  by  being  receivable  by  the  railway  government  as  money  to 
}ttpaid'ifl(9r««U0ori^tlier'ddbts^  >!  > 

>  Hut  thetBjihn^iEdbchequer  BIQ  would,  in  truth,  be  a  bill  of  much 
gi^eateP^^v^ue-thanfaAy/iaer^gidv^niiiientbill  could  possibly  be;  for 
the  Baillnty  fiiQ  ^wviiki  r^presenjt  property  {  but  the  g'ovemment 
bill  ipepi«sentSjC«xid  oan  t^fms&tkt,  only  cretlii,  ^ 

If  the  lenders  of  the  money  to  the  ^^merican  States  had  advanced 
it  in<retAoni  l!^>  billlo  refri'^enttiig  so  many  divisional  parts  or  shares 
in  on  iAanddcaa/rKthva^f ,  they  would  noW  be  able  to  realise  ^m  such 
property  tiie  iiMiiey  which*  they 'had  lent;  and  ^eh  bills  of  American 
railw&ys^  flOT<epirt6enting''^i9^,^de  property,  wcruld  have  passed  from 
hand  to-luuMb «»-  repvesentatives'  of  actual  value.  And  the  argument 
holds  gdod  wi-fii 'lli^  national  Credit  of  one  eounti^  as  well  as  of 
anothcv.  JPor  although  the  Auth  i  and  honour  of  this  country  stands 
unimpeachable  for  the  fidelity  with  which  it  has  fulfilled  its  engage- 
ment^ef  money  boxrowed^  yet'  tlio  highest  degree  of  such  fUth  and 
hononr  in  po  way  afi^cts^  argument  of  the  superiority  of  the 
security. of  aubstamtifd  ^opeity  over  the  **  fiction  **  credit. 

The-Raibray  Exeheqaer  bills,  therefore,  to  which  we  refer,  would 
be  better  moa^.  than  ihe'ex.ehequcr  bills  of  a  government,  because 
they  would  represent  value  wMch  government  bills  do  not. 

And  in  the  saihe  way  that  the  inferior  government  bill  circulates 
from  the  government  to  the  people,  and  fh>m  the  people  to  the 
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govermnenty  so  would  the  Railway  Bill  dreultte  frdm  thdr  govern- 
ments to  the  people  and-from  ihe  people  to  their  gOTemmentfri  iar  no 
one  would  refuse  to  take,  as  money,  the  paper  which  he  knew  .wis 
based  aii  and  really  represented,  actuid^proporl^)  iiito  wUeh  H<»iild 
be  easily  oonyerted;    -  •        .»\        '  > 

It  is  to*  be  borne  in  mind  tiiat  Ihe  Bailwaj  Bxoheqaer  ttilla  here 
contemplated^  are  noi?  paid  4way  for  foveign  proditce,  bu*^  Or  pro* 
perties  existing  within' the  country,  and,  more  than  f^oiriaaytbiiig'elsc^ 
for  labour;  and  erenr  if  itiiho^dbe  oonsidorM  ne6es0ifr>.t<>^hA¥'e  in 
use  some  of  the  common  money  of  the  c<»iuiSi7vi&  do^ncrtr  danuge 
our  argument  in  fdvom^  of  th&Bashn^Etcheilver'Bi^tbeQanse  it  ia 
not  necessary  that  all  the  pecimiary  t]»juniietiona<of  ^th^'ir^  com- 
panies should  be  conducted  in  this  new  sorif  of  jnoney.  If  the  plan 
here  suggested  should  serve  only  in  aid  of  the  BaUwAy  enterprises,  it 
would  be  a  vasC  assistance*  to*  them;  and  i-iris  :^b  yalidobjeetidn  to 
the  plan  to  say  liiat it-casmot  be-adapt^dcn ^toto,  to .thd  superseding  of 
all  of  the  present  sort  of  money  9  if  it  cannot  bie  adopted  in  ieto  it 
can  in  partibus;  and  that  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  a'greftt  many 
railways  to  be  formed^  which  withoui  this^  expedient  cQUldnot.be 
formed  fwr  a  great  nbany  years.  •  »  '  -      t  .   .      . 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  suoh  Bailway-Excbeiii^e]?  Bills  would 
be  representatives  not  merely  of  a  detenninate  YalT|e!or  efliare  intbe 
property  of  landa^  houses,  £ec.,  biA  tliat  they  would  be  ihel'eprMenla- 
tive  of  a  continually  increasing  value  from  the  profit^  of  th^-nolway, 
resembling  in  this  the  attractive  character  of  the  Govenunent  Ex- 
chequer Bill  which  bears  interest.  The.Ra^way-^Exohequei'  1^111  maj 
be  made,  in  the  same  way,  to  have  the  property  of  a  like  omni^lative 
value.  •  .  ■  '    • 

And  with  respect  to  the. mode  of  ^cacryiilg  out  tiiis  plan,  altjHN^ 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  a  sysleair  tfiQ^^orking  of 
which  will  be  obvious  to  those  accustomed-  to- conaider  ^8tl^h  .matters, 
it  may  briefly  be  suggested,  that  a  railway' company  hUa?  it-m  its 
power  to  divide  the  amount  of  its  shares  iiito  as  many  n^ceipta  as  it 
may  consider  serviceafcfle  for  its  views  ;— that  is  la-siajf^  » 4ihare  of  fme 
hundred  pomids  may 'be  divided  into  ahioidred  reeoipl^  0t  into  a 
larger  number,  whidi  would  possibly  be  deairabW  :  SlNMrfOceipts 
by  a  system  of  mutual  agreement  between  all' the  fpf  Greeted  railway 
companies,  to  which  those  finished  might,  advand^geously  to  them- 
selves, be  added,  would  be  receivable,  thoBe.  of  tach  company  by  al 
the  rest,  to  an  amount  to  be  iixed  by  common  con^en^  and  exchange- 
able at  a  central  Bank  in  London  or  elsewhere,  which  WQiild  excise 
functions  analogous  to  those  in  operation  at  the  Bankers*  ^earing^ 
house  in  Lombard  Street  ... 

Thus  the  railway  companies  would  establish  a -currency  f<»r  tiiem- 
selves,  with  which  they  could  pay  all  that  tliey  had  to  pay,  and.wWch 
they  would  receive  in  paynuent  of  debts  due  to  themselir<9fl^  landlar, 
though  far  superior  to  the  system  of  Exehequer  Bills.  Their  receipts 
might  in  truth  be  emphatically  called  ^ Exchequer  BiOsfoi^tiEke  inii- 
lion;**  and  possessing  this  prodigious  advantage .  over  govefiunenl 
Exchequer  Bills,  that  they  would  be  biwed  on  r^  and  snbstatttial 
property ;.  whereas  the  government  bills  are  based  ikk  »  systen  of 


credit^  wiuck  a  foreign,  trary  or;  intonial  commotioD,  and  a  thousand 
other  aoeideatSy  might  either  tota^.dastDojioriaenooBly  dajnage  the 
Talne-of.  .•>'■'•',.•-"    .^ ■     ' 

We  will  stop*  here  for  ^  womeitt  to  teonndcr^aB  ohjection'wihich,  as 
it  has  been  maide  before,  may  be  made  again,  with  ifespect  to  the  right 
of  indiMdaaM-  to«itate  mioiie7''in4ihe(  il^ay which  is-' suggested;  or, 
sapponag  «hat  they  tuvve  -m  right,  to  'the  expediency  of  permitting 
them  to  ezeveiseit-  ..>......      ,    . 

Ili^'ODtiaidenilioa  of  tins  point  in  all  its  bearings  Would  lead  to  a 
longeti'diseiissioti  thaa.  <Avs  Mmits  of  such  a  paper  as>  the  prtoent!  would 
allow;  hot  therei  is  a  brief  irgtmienlj  whicft  may  be  urged*  in  reply, 
snd  wbieti  by  xriost  persons  nu^  be  considered  satis&ctory* 

What  inherent  right  has  a  government,  ittmiiy  be  said,  to  interfere 
Willi  ther  niode  in  which  a  nadon  may  think  fit  to  conduct  its  mer- 
cantile and  itidustrial  jieeuiiiary  transactions  ?  Admitting,  of  course, 
the  full  right' of  the  )coi)iimtmity  to  provide 'i^inist  frsud,  and  against 
individual  occopati6ns  being  pursued'  to  the  public  detriment,  by 
whal'right  inhei^nt'  or  poHtid  does'a  government. claim  the  privilege 
of  preventing  the  oomnmnity  from  <  fashioning  fi>r<them8eilyes  a  circu- 
lating medium  for  the  facilitating  of  their  mutual  ^exchanges  ?  Why 
shouM  the  community' submit  ib  the  arbitrary  enactment  SIl  a  govern- 
ment <wliioh  says'^^at  a;  railway  pusprietor  isbaU-  not  employ  the 
labourer  who  with  his  shovel  over  his  shoulder  is  solicitous  for  em- 
ployment, unless' the  railway  ^nployer' can  procure  gold  or  silver 
money  wherewith  1^  pay  th<  labourer  his  hire  ? 

What  is  ttoney  wanted  ("for?  iTa  represent  a  value  interchanged. 
The  labourer' changes  his  labour : forepart  of  the  railway  proprietor's 
land,  the  value  of  which  is  represented  by  the  railway  receipt.  Sup- 
pose his  wage  was  paid  by  a  bit  ci  gold^  what  could  the  gold  do 
more' than  buy)  a  pieoe  of  land,  xnt  any  other  tdnng  that  he  wanted  ? 

The ' gold i  is  only  wanted  'as  a  medium  of  eKohange  ;  if  a  piece  of 
paper  will  d6  aswell^  whgr  stop 'indubtrial  operations  becatise  gold  can- 
not be  obtained  In  a  'sufficient  quantity  fbr  the  carrying  on  of  these 
in  additien  to»  otiier  Industrial  <ipa^»lion»  already  in* progress  ? 

AAA  fut  i^peaking  df  a'  piece  of  papery*  it'  may  be  well  ^at  the  argu- 
ment against'  ]>ap^  shotdd  be,  <tMi  Hmin^  ferestallcfd,  in  respect  to  a 
pieeei  of  pa^'  being  ^^worthl^:"^  so  it  is  worthless,  qua  piece  of 
paper';  botit  is  not  ^worthless  as  the'fliclin<>wledgement  and  representa- 
tive of  a  vidue  known,  positive  and  'sabstantialJ  <  A  government  piece 
of  pc^r  is  truly  a  wortMese  piece  of  pa^er ';  ainb  yet  such  a  piece  of 
paper  can  serve  the  purposes  tff  moneys  although  based  on  nothing — 
for<jredit,  ^ud  credit^  fsnothingi        -  r       ..       • 

But  if  such  credit-paper  may  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
money,  €t  fortiori  property-papet^may  be  made  to  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose ;for  the  proper  object  of  modey;  as  eurrencyi  is  to  represent  the 
value  of  s^nnethlng- else,  of  which  it'is  '^e' sigp  or  the  symbol;  and  if 
that  sign  or  symbol  can  beofKiredin  the  shape  bf  a  railway  receipt 
representing  ifeal  property^  it  Cannot  be  a  worsci  **  money  "  than  a  sign 
or  symbol  representittg  credit  evily  t^^on  tb^  c<Hitraryj  it  would  be  a 
much  better  sort  of  money  $  more  uitelligible ;  *and,  as  such,  would 
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readily  pass  from  hand,  to  han^^  and  would  foiiii.a  soinld,  safe^luo^t 
effective,  alid,  pi'o  idnto,  national  currency.         ,    "'    '  •      . ' 

And  with  respect  to  .its  .cliaractei^  as  compared  with  theMaper^  mo- 
ney of  the  !Bant  of  England,  this  may  i>p  Wd  of  it*  iha^.it  is  a  bet- 
ter, more  secpre,  and  Superior  paper  cutrehcv, '.^s  ^'  ^]^k'^^  ^^^ 
the  paper  of  thp  Bank  of  England  \\  £^id  fo/this  J'ekspti,  tlfar it*,w^uld 
be  based  really  and  truly  on  'pi*opertyl  which  flie't^t^fei^  i^^^tfe'Bank 
of  England  is  npt^  or  at  least  ^nly  yi\  part|:  f^r  Of  the  paper  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  dniy^aportioh  of'it  .repj-I^sent&'propferfy ;  'fefe^rest 
represents  nothing *--r except  credit.  '  It^'may'te  fillbw^  'flikt'diO 
notes  issued  for  tlie  gold  liuUiori  which  it  holds  in  its  i^ltafs  is  repre- 
sentative of  property;  foj*  gold,  as  axomniciaity,  'mijrOp^vyknj^  i* 
may  be  conceded,  that  the  notes  which  it  i^ues  m'  me  diicountitt^  of 
bills  for  merchants  and  traders  are  diso  bas^Bd  'on'  priti^e'i^^,  a,s  It  mav 
be  presumed  that  the  parties  wnof^e  |)ills  j^be  ^a^<cSscou^t^^re  worth 
property  available  for  the  ,pa}Tn^nt  of  so  niu^h  monetfas  thck  bill:* 
are  drawn  for.  Biit  what  can  be  ^aid  of  th^i  fel^veh  liiulions  6(  aebt, 
in  representation  qf  'Vfhich  the  feank'.i^  allowed,  bjl'  li^Wtd  "^ssuft  an 
equal  quantity  of  notes  ?  '  Wliai  can  these  notes  1i)e.  6ki4' W  ,be  ba^ 
on  ?  A  debt !.  An.  odd  sort  pf  property  on  whi^  ^6  base  paper  mo- 
ney !  AViiat  can  such  notes  he  said  ij^represetiii  A  ^etili :'  this  i^  a 
droll  sort  of  value  to  be  represented,  and  esp^itdlj.  sucti  a,  ior/ of 

The  governmenl  owes  eleven '  millions  bf  m6»e^  io  the  iJai^  f — 
what  is  that  body  or  thing  called  a  government  ?  It  cannot  be  said 
to  consist  of  particular  individuals^  because  the  individualjd 'composing 
the  government  change,  every  day  j  it  must  mean  the  ffOvemSng.  power, 
sometimes  represented  by  these  nieii,  sometimes  by  tnosirf.  '^  And  what 
does  the  governing  power  mean  ?  ,}t,can  mean  npthi^g  t)Ut  th^' dele- 
gated sovereignty  or  the  nation. .  B)it  what  is  the  meaiiidg  6t  idl  this 
as  security  for  money  lent  ?  It  is  an  abstractioiij  apd  every  body 
Jcnows  that. if  the  Bank  had  to  enforce  paympnt  o|*  tl^e  4e|>t^due  to  it 
from  the  "  Goyernment,"  it  would  have  to  depend  oii' an  i^ttffictioD, 
or  nothing ;  for  where  is  the  "  property  *'  whi^t  is'tp'be  innd^  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  the  debt?.  It  e^sts,  \o  \m^  sure,  in  tTt« 
pockets  of  the  nation  \  but  lv>w  is  it  to  l?e  got  at  —  except  ty  the  ma- 
chinery of  taxation.  But  property  so  to  be  got  at^  is  it  yei*jr  dii^erent 
thing  from  the  land^  and  bridges,  &9.,  which  form  railws^  I^?^I^rtJ* 
In  the  latter  case  t|icre  is  something  visible,,  subst^tialj  6^|net0Dg  to 
be  got  at ;  but  in  the  other  case,  it  is  a  somedimg  whic^  ixi«y.  or  ifiaj 
not  be  got  at,  acicording  to  circumstances.  So  far,  tlierelbK^  ind  in 
this  particular  instance  at  least,  the  railwj|y  security  f^r  cl'ev^  mil- 
lions of  notes  would  be  much  better  than  the  securitj^  of  a  4eM— 
which  is  no  more  than  an  abstraction. 

Now  eleven  millions  of  money  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  Wenty- 
two  millions  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Englapid  ^  'and  yet  the 
public  is  content  to  receive  these  notes,  based  on  hothibg, 'as  l&e  re- 
presentative of  positive  value :  much  more  willingly,  tberefore,"would 
the  public  receive  eleven  nullions  of  notes  based  on  the  solid  aecibity 
of  railway  property. 

But  again,  it  may  bo  said,  why  not  let  the  Bank  supply  the  addi- 
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tional  qnan^t^  of  ip^^^y  —  or  of  symbols. — Wjanted  for  the  additional 
operations  of  inilustry  now  in  course,  of  deyelopm^nt,  or  ready  to  be 

developed,?,  jj  •  .,,,•,.,.,/.'  "  ■  . '  •  .  ..\  : 
.  "The  ii^pXY  tp.  tliis  is,  titat  the  Bank  of  Bnglanil  is  restricted  in  its 
issues ;  ap<i  in  tUiSk  way :- —  By  ;  tlie  Currency  Bftl  of .  1 8 1 9,  comple- 
Q\ent^d,|n  1^44,  the.  "B^apii  is  bound  by,  law  to  pay  its  notes  in  gold  at 
a  cer^ih  jprice  ;  t1ii{it  i^  to  say,  at  the?  price  of  ^j/.  lt*J  10^</.  per  ounce  ; 
and  nltl^pu^h  g;oid;,as.a  commodity,  may  be  worth  more  than  3/.  17*. 
lO^rf.  {per  otinc^,  the  Bank  is,  obliged  to  pay  its  niotes  at  that  rate. 
But.tMt  .arliit^fliry  rule  pfj  price  is  a  particular  point  which,  we  .shall 
take  pcpasiof)  to  jsp^ak.  of  apo^liej*  time)  it. docs  not  enter. into  our 
present  pf^n  of  argument 

Th^  I^ank  ,of  Ibngland  th^nj,  being  sq  i*estricte4,  cannot  issue  more 
than  ft  cert^ij^  qLuantity  of  n,ote3,  even  if  the  law  allowed  it,  because 
it  19  obfiged  to  adapt  .Us  issuiss  to  the  amount  of  gol4  which  it  can 
reaclily  obt^inr  So  ftiat,  althqugh  the  country  im^y  require  more  mo- 
ney to  c^ry  o^  its  i^^dustrial  operations  than  is  extant,  asjn  the  pre- 
sent .flagrant  cas^  pf  railways,  it  cannot  have  it;  because,  as  the 
Bank  of,  £jigjand  ^one,  with  the  now  unimportant  exceptions  of  the 
country  ijanks,,  is  flowed  to, furnish  the  currency,  the;currency^  or 
current*.  iti<)ne|y  i)f  the  country,  can  he  no  more  than  the,  quantity  of 
gold  prpc,kr^pl.e  Cf^n  allow  the  Bank  to  furnish.         ^        . 

So  ttiar,  although  railways  may  be  admirable  undertakings  to 
enga^9  in,  ,a^ke  profitable  to  individuals  and  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity at  .large,  ihese  industrial  operations  evolving  value  from 
otherwise  vaiu^es^lahoi^r,  are  obliged  to  be  abandoned  or  indefinitely 
postppned^  ^)ecause  there  is  "  npi  money"  to  carry  them  on !  —  "  No 
jnoney**  iheaning,  when  interpreted^  no  gold  to  form  the  ^* money** 
which  ^  wwted  fpr  facilitating  t^e  necessary  exchanges  between  man 
and  man.  4^nd  let  it  i>e  ob$erve4,  t}iat  the  money  wanted,  is  not  wanted 
to  pay.  to'fcreigii,  nations  for  their  foreign  productions;  it  is  not 
wanted,  for  leffecting  ex-changes  between  nation  and  nation,  but  for 
perfor^ung  that  office  between  individual  and  individual  witliin  the 
same  kingidoEa^ :  )but,  l[)y  ^strange  law,  it  is  enacted,  that  nothing  but 
guld^  shall  b^  ^tie,  medium  of^  such  exchanges ;  at  least  so  far  as  the 
great .  yno^qy-mint,  the  Bajik  of  .England,  is  concerned ;  and  that  by 
a  gol^  'iiioijey  alone,  shall  railways,  and  all  other  public  or  private  un^ 
dertajsings,  be  effected^  .        .  ^ 

But  jas  tfierjC  i^  not^  and  never  can  be,  enough  ot  gold  inoney  to 
serve  for  ttie.  currency  rpf  this  country,  —  seeing  that  the  quantity  of 
tlio  metal  gold  is  restricted,  and, the  powers  of  the  production  of  the 
country  are  ui^r^stricted,  — the  only  remedy  is  for  the  people  to  con- 
trive a  sort  of  money  for  theijaselves. 

Now  the  proposed  system  of  a  railway  currency,  \vhich  would 
quickly  become  a  national  currency,  is  suggested  to  meet  the  difficulty 
stated,  /the  jgovernment  will  not  .interfere  to  contrive  money  for  the 
people  to.  make  their  railways  with ;  let  the  people  naake  the  money  for 
themselve^, .  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  those  persons  interested  in  the 
forniatio|i  of  railways  ar^  a  smajl  or  insignificant  part  of  the  com- 
munity :  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  a  most  numerous  and  most  in- 
fluential part  of  the  community,  confining  ourselves  to  those  only 
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who  are  interested  in  railways  as  proprietore :  but  taking  into  aeooimt 
the  landowners,  the  mannfacturers,  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers, 
and  the  labouring  classes,  who  are  indirectly  concerned  in  the  ad- 
vantages which  carriage  by  railways  affords,  the  whole  nation  be- 
comes comprehended  as, its  promoters ;  -i^id it isnot on  indmdoals, 
but  on  the  entire  population  t)f  the'eountry,  that  railway  ent^prises 
depend  for  their  support. 

Such  a  comprehensive  plan;  therefore,  as  is  here  suggested,  would 
engage  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  classes  in  Great  Britain;  who 
would  be  eager  to  assist  its  devdbpmait^  abd  interested  ih  itsnecesB. 
With  respect  tdithe  mada&neryi  lof  ilsjlwdrkkig,iidik(  'eouki  he  «lasily 
organised,,  as  the.  ihateriald  foir  its>  supertisdra>snd>  agents^  already 
exist  in  companies  projected,  like  a  net-work,  over  the  whale^faee  <^ 
the  three  kingdoniS/^eitendingteven  to  tiie  cOiomeftimd.d^peB^ie&des 
of  Great  Britain^  whose-  al&liatiQrd  >and'«oo-^piStetldiD  ^  liie'Soheine 
would  he  Jfiocile  in  iBseeutidn,  and  might* be  node  avatiaUe  in  a  most 
important  manner <«!tOi<the<geBeralve8tabliafameHii:and.;sncceBs  of  the 
system.  But  the  eonsidemtida  of  .ihaJi  branch  o£«tfai0  sulgect  i»  pur- 
posely avoided^  in  ord^r' Hui  thfs  simplknCy  ofithe^Mwaafdng"  may 
not  be  encumbered  by  an/ ext^n^kmi which  »  iiotnte^sMcry  fbrthe 
development  of  the  primitive  plan,      i  <•'      ■       .      -■  •  1     •  :  tu 

To  conclude^  ihe  plan  bf  a  *conibined.  railway  sfstem  of  mxtual 
currency  by  means  <<^  reoeipts,^  is"  based 'on  the*  ftiflowing  consi- 
derations:-—     !  ■• ;  ■     •.■/*-."     ^       '.-.'■. 

Ist.  On  the  wants  of  Ihei^ommuBity,  'nihieh  neqnires  AddilioDal 
currency,  of  some  sort  to  carry  on  its  addkional  3ndtistnal-openilaoii& 

2nd.  On  the  benefits  to  be  derived^  iindividnaUy  and  ilationatty;in>m 
Railways.  ,  •    -. 

drd.  On  the  positive  and  redl^seonrity  of  tsuch- receipts. 

4th.  On  the  feasibilitly'of  a  ^tHTency.  of- railway 'receipts,  re- 
ceivable for  calls  and  other  payments,  as  Grovemment  ISschequer 
Bills  are  receivable  for  taxes  and  othdr  debts;  the  BaUway  Ex- 
chequer BiHs  being  based  on  pec^>erty^  which  is  a  iidid  security: 
whereas  the  government-  bills  are  bised  on  cre^  which  ia<a  non- 
entity and  a  fiction.    ,       .     '  .  .    t     ,     ,  .     ,  .     ,  ' 

And,  lastly,  if  such  government  bills  are  good,  satdk  ndlway  bilU 

would  be  better.        i  .  t    ».    , %.',"♦    . 

The  Son  o»  a  Britibh  MESCBAxr. 
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the  (pOBt'isi  late!  thist  morning.' ' 
-  ^^i¥6S^lS2tf/V>re]died,the.Butlearv  wkhaglinoe  at  the  clock,  which 
told'^yiat'fif^tininiri^s.hitdiah'eady:  passed  beyond  the 'usual  hour  for 
its  arrlvaL  w  -j  -i    '»m   ,:-.     -•  ••   ;    1 

'^  InqokiQ  i£>]ti]iQr>  po^  >has  not  jet  come/'  continued  his  master. 
His  ma2i-vflinisli«lv  iwd:  General  Grey  proceeded  with  his  writing  for 
a  moment;  tliehy  thrdwing  down,  the -pen,  he  rose  hastily,  saying  half 
alond,  ^^^  Whab  makes,  me  to.  nervous  about  the  post  to*day  ? 

Th^iBtxihaJaP  r«tinfAed,  and  piaoi]%  the  letters  before  him,  left  the 
room.  '^^'Oanr/^^.drdun' have' any  foundation  ?^'  he  muttered,  as  he 
hastily  tamed  them<  avet.  .^  It  has !"  lie  exclaimed,  as  a  well-known 
seal  attracted  his  eye.  He  looked  at  the  writing-^  it  was  evidently 
writteir  bif  one^ia  haste^  andnrith  a  trembling  hand  ;  and  the  brave 
soldier  fdnock  as  he  raised  H,  and  bis  cheeks  became  pale  before  he 
had  the  courage  to  break  the  seal — twelve  years  had  passed  since  he 
had  seen^that  writing  ahd  that  seaL  Yet  he  remembered  them  both 
toe  wett^O'doubtfor  a  moment.  It  was  opened,  and  before  him,— 
and  Agitation  alniost  overcame  ham  as  be  read  — 

"  I  am  dying — I  am  alone — I  have  no  friend  to  whom  I  can  apply 
but  yourselfr  n  Come  to  me.  I  would  leave  my  orphan  boy  in  your 
oare.  WtU  you^  oh,  •  Richard i  will  you  take  him?  Haste,  or  you 
will  be  to6  late.''    - 

It  was  almost  illegible;  but  the  signature  was  plainer  than  any 
other  p^ ; '  and  he  gazed  on  die  single  word,  *^  Alice,"  till  the  letter 
swam  belbr^  hfe  eyei94  Besting  his  head  on  his  hand,  he  endeavoured 
to  subdue  his  emotion  —  once  or  twice  he  paced  the  room  hurriedly, 
then  rang  the  belk 

"  My  travelling  carriage  immediately,**  he  said. 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  answered  the  obedient  but  wondering  servant. 

In  half  an  hour  Greneral  Grey  was  whirling  as  fast  as  four  horses 
could  carry  him  along  the  road  to  C^ . 

Fortunately  he  met  with  no  delay,  for  fresh  horses  were  ready  at 
every  stage.  ^^  Drive  faster,**  he  said,  as  towards  evening  the  panting 
animals  paused  for  a  moment  ascending  a  steep  hill.  '^  Where  is 
Harcourt  Castle  ?**  he  continued,  to  the  postilion.  "  You  will  see  it, 
Sir,  directly,  from  the  top  of  this  hill,*'  answered  the  man ;  **  but  the 
castle  is  empty,**  he  continued,  "  ever  since  Sir  Frederick's  death,  and 
my  lady  is  Eving  at  the  steward's  house  in  the  park  :  she  is  very  ill, 
Sir,  very  ill.    I  believe  she  can  see  no  one." 

"  Drive  on,  will  you?**  thundered  the  traveller;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  had  passed  the  empty  lodge. 

Stopping  the  carrii^c  at  a  distance  from  the  cottage,  lest  the  noise 
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should  disturb  the  sufferer,  he  walked  rapidly  on.  At  the  door  he 
was  met  by  the  doctor,  who,  bowing  repeatedly,  and  assuring  him  of 
his  delight  at  his  arrival,  in  reply  to  Grey's  trembling  inquiry  re- 
specting her,  continued,  "Yes,  Sir,  Lady  Harcourt  is  still  alive. — May 
I  presume  so  far  as  to  inquire  — ^"  — "  General  Grey  ? " — "Ah  !  so  I 
imagined, — ^her  Ladyship  has  been  extremely  anxious  for  your  arrival 
Shall  I  announce  your  approach.  Sir  ?" — "  No,  Sir." — "  You  can  do 
no  harm,  I  assure  you — it  is  perfectly  wonderful  she  has  lasted  ao 
long.  Indeed,  I  gave  her  up  some  twenty-four  hours  ago^*  quite— 
peifectly  wonderful  —  very  strong  constitution,  Sir.  I  understand 
she  was  in  a  precarious  state  before  Sir  Frederick's  deaths  a  oA 
thing,  that,  Sir,  very  sad — but  I  was  not  called  in  till  lately.  London 
physicians  beyond  her  Ladyship  now — the  property  is  all  sold— 
horses,  furniture,  carriages -— all  gone.  Sir  Frederick  was  deeply 
involved.  But  I  beg  pardon.  Sir,  probably  you  are  aware  of  the 
circumstances.  Might  I  presume  so  far  as  to  inquire,  are  you  related 
to  her  Ladyship? — her  brother  ?" 

Grey,  before,  had  been  unable  to  stop  the  flow  of  words  which  were 
poured  with  such  rapidity  upon  his  unwilling  ear ;  but  now  the  doctor 
actually  quailed  under  the  glance  of  his  dark  eye ;  and,  without  deign* 
ing  any  reply,  he  hastily  entered  the  house. 

"Oh,  Captain  Grey!"  exclaimed  a  maid-servant  he  enconntered  on 
the  stairs.  "  Oh,  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  General  Grey ;  but  how 
glad  I  am  you  are  come!  —  My  poor  lady  will  rest  satisfied  now." 

"  What  I  is  it  you^  Smith  ?"  he  sud :  "  will  she  see  me  at  once?" 

"  I  will  just  ask  her  first,  if  you  please.  Sir,"  replied  the  woman. — 
"  Come  in,  Sir,"  she  said,  softly,  re-opening  the  door — and  General 
Grey  entered  the  chamber  of  death.  "  She  is  scarcely  sensible,  Sir," 
whispered  Smith,  "  pray  Heaven  you  are  not  too  late ;"  and,  approadi- 
ing  the  bed,  she  bathed  the  sufferer's  forehead  and  lips  with  some 
sal-volatile.  "  WiU  you  speak  to  her.  Sir,  for  maybe  she  is  only  in  a 
doze ;  she  has  been  this  way  many  times  since  yesterday." 

She  was  unheard :  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  still  beautiful  face 
before  him — his  thoughts  had  flown  back  to  the  time  when  he  had 
last  seen  her,  thirteen  years  ago ;  and  then  she  was,  as  he  fondly  be- 
lieved, all  his  own.  He  started  as  Smith  repeated  her  w(»rds.  He 
touched  her  hand.  "  Lady  Harcourt,"  he  said,  —  she  moved  not 
Bending  down  a  little,  he  called  her  "  Alice."  The  word  seemed  to 
rouse  her,  and,  in  a  faint  voice,  she  said,  "  Smith,  has  he  arrived  ?  I 
thought  I  heard  him  speak."  Her  maid  gave  her  some  reviving  drops, 
and  in  a  few  moments  she  opened  her  eyes.  The  sight  of  him  stand- 
ing  beside  her  sent  a  flush  of  crimson  to  her  forehead,  and  then  her 
face  became  even  paler  than  before.  "  Give  me  those  things,"  she 
said,  after  a  pause ;  and  Smith,  placing  two  small  packets  beside  her, 
and  whispering  to  him  she  was  within  call,  if  wanted,  left  the  room. 
Lady  Harcourt  turned  her  head  slightly,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  words 
failed  her,  and  she  lay  perfectly  motioidess  before  him.  "  Alice,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  chafing  her  cold  hand  in  his  own  burning  one. 
The  thin  fingers  clasped  his,  and  the  large  tears  rolled  from  under  her 
long  dark  laehes  over  her  pale  face.    At  last  she  made  an  effort 
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**  How  good  to  tome/*  sbe  said  y  **  mj  boy  is  friendless  and  a  beggar. 
Bicfaiird,  ma]^  I  leava  him  withijou^  and  die  in  peace  ?  " 

5'  Aliqe,  yon  imay  depend  tipoo  mpe,- *  h^  apig^rc^  in  a  stifled  voice. 

''  I  -bai^iialliifal&  .up  for^u  tAjt^p  ypjn  >W0re  t^  li^  Richard ;  bu t 
now  6pen  itradd^  take(  ontib^ letters ^.jead'.tbeied»  and  let  me  hear  you 

•'Hftx>beyedhei'>^he,'^8Bar'2uii'Own  wviitiigi^let^ier^he  must  have 
written  lbn9(«--ficmg  ikgo^-^bittm»  the  reid(^^  tepw*,beeame  scarlet. 
" Aiice^'  h^-said^if*>I nev^/wrote  these Ifii  ru*  ^j/t--.      , , . , 

J  <**  Iiknow  it,  Ridiard^IkniwjitL'mnri  J:  have  ki^o^nit  Icogy.but 
whttO'I-marrkd^ lI-beliiiMrdd  you  iia^4«'(  -ijj,;'  :-;.(;;•  ;•)•.•!,    js    i'  *  .• 

'''(iknd  yftix^f  ihe  «flchhdme<l)]a  Agony, .,<<  whawnote/Chese  vile  for- 
gerifes?  ikh.o-'i^h  jitni'i    .jit--7'»»rr  ipu^ /Im_"  •."»!    Ji..  ■  •,  ( 

.'j^^'piftoed'^faiiariiiaiid  jupon.  hisijlipla.  -  *'  HhHl'].''  she  said,  '*  speak 
BOti  6f»tbiai^d«iid:i  ^  I  wasJiM  so  ^liiehitof. blame  as  you  must  have 
thott^bt  ' Richandy  dp* yDurfergiviB  me ? ?'  -  •'* j     *. . ^_ . 

He  hid  his  face,  and  she,  gaming  .stoeiigtft-as:  ^he  proceeded, 
''RicUbrd;  willyim'iloi'e {byboj?''  sheiMsdti "^iWaJs^a broken-hearted 
wotnati.  •  >  i  I '  luur6  <  iiever  >  beeii  nc/  fond  imothev  tifc*  -  hkn«  •'  His  Ttem'per  is 
violent,  -soniedmis. '  Wili  yoii>  hskt'  wdtb  him  foriny  sake,  Richard  ? 
Will  you  make  up  to  him  ft»'*idy  negleciP'>  X  have  n^vet  loved  him 
asr'0ttgllt,*''>if  •   '15  .     '/f..   '     „"i    •   i>-. .  *    ■►   .."•■•4.  ;,     ,   ' 

"  Alifec,  xqy  owd'Aiicev  bless  yoq,-^he  wiUfbe  alLI  haHre  to  love,  and 
he  sKall«lie*as'in)r«w&t6'nreJ^      ; |  :  f  v.  •»    ;•    • 

Gently»sheL  ittised^^hia  hand,'and  pressed:  it  ^tovberilips. .  **  Say  so 
again,'' she  said^;  ''<ipf  me  hear.ydn  proihise^me  onfee  more." 

'<  Afice,  I)3wear  to  you  from  this'iunir',  heiismyroiihL;  he  will  have 
my  dlL  at  my  death  (  I  will*  bear  witih  him^  watnhfover  him,  love  him, 
now  and'  always. :  Are  you  satMiiied,  are  you  happy  now,  Alice  ?  "  he 
said,' binding . Over  her.'  '  *  !>'  ■  j  -■    »?[.•  '  ;       . 

Sha  iralaed  her  >€e}M*f\il  dyes  ta  hi^,  <and  blessed  him  in  a  low  sweet 
voice.  '/ 1  feel  stronger  now^,'^  'She'said  in  a  linte.; -^^  bee r  this  is  for 
Grahame  -Li^ibr iiny  boV."  9he^{k)inted  to  one  of  the- padketa  her  maid 
had'  broiightr  ^  I^hav^  notluBgito  leave;  Rid^du^d ;  they- sold  all  — 
every  ttan^.  1  All  I  Hav^  of  valuld'is  tiiis/'  she  •added; iotiching  the  one 
from  wMbh^ske'had^  taken  'tiie  letters.  '  f<  It  is  for  yon ;  I  was  wrong 
to  keep'theita,''  'she  said;  and  her  cheek  fltiihed  v  "  but  I  nevfer  looked 
atthenff,  RicKard,*  until  altei^  that  drMLfnl  nbwi'f]x>m  Faria  There 
was  no^ dtie^"'She  <faaid,  lowering:  heif  voioe  andit&oddering ;  '^it  was 
by  Wir  6f#n  hand/' '  -  •  -  •     -.      •    i  ii     ....:-  ,       •., 

Again  there  was  a  pause.  -  He  kneb  down  and  whispered  something. 
'-  Oh  Richaird  I  noil"  I  have  butiii^ftw^honvs' more  to  Hve !  Do  not 
disturb  me  withthottghts  of  happing' on*  eisath.*'  .         •   • 

She  closed  her  eyes  for  somemciiieiit^  then^  clasping  iier  hands, 
she  said,  ^^Rv^hard,-  make  him  reicid  ontof  ^^at:  boohr'^anl  again 
pointed'  to  thd  packet  be^de  her  j  ^'make  Urn  i^ead  some  daily  to  you, 
will  you-?-'  -    .    .       .1.  •  I' 

''I  will,  Alice;' ask  me<anytbing,-^t€dl  me  any  thihg;  I  will 
refuse  you  nothing.'* 

*^  Thank  you,'  thank  yod,  read  it  youtself,'  Richard;  and  you  will 
find  the  comfort  it  has  been  to  me  since  I  read  it  regularly.    They 
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call  you  proud  and  stern,"  she  said,  **  and  it  has  gone  to  my  heart 
whenever  it  has  been  said  (  for  I  knew,  Riehard,  you  were  not  once, 
and  that  /had  made  you  so.  You  fbrgive  me  now.  And  Riehard, 
d^ar  Riehard,"  she  said  imploringly,  **  read  that  book,  and  you  will  be 
humble  and  gentle  as  you  onoe  were ;  and  we  shall  meet  again,  and 
be  happy,"  she  whispered,  looking  upwards. 

The  stern  soldier  hid  his  face  beside  her,  and  sobbed  bitterly.  Alice 
tried  to  oompose  him,  but  she  had  exerted  herself  too  rauoh,  and  was 
now  exhausted.  She  placed  her  thin  hand  upon  liis  bead  i  '^  Biehard, 
for  my  sake  be  ealm  now.  Let  me  see  my  boy,**  she  added,  faintly. 

He  rose  from  beside  the  bed,  but  as  he  turned  to  call  the  child,  Im 
saw  a  change  come  over  her  face,  G^tly  passing  his  arm  round  her 
as  she  gasped  for  breath,  he  raised  her  head,  and  putting  back  the 
long  fair  hair,  he  gaaed  on  the  beautiAil  face  as  it  once  more  rested 
on  his  bosom.  A  smile  was  on  her  lips.  Once  more  he  bent  down 
and  pressed  his  own  to  hers.  -—  She  felt  it  not.  The  smile  remained, 
and  he  almost  thought  she  slept ;  but  a  secret  dread  thrilled  through 
him  as  he  gased,  and  he  dared  not  moye. 

Hearing  no  sound.  Smith  at  last  returned.  One  glance  showed  her 
that  all  was  over;  and  gently  releasing  her  from  his  almost  nn* 
eonsdous  grasp,  she  placed  her  on  her  pillow,  and  closed  her  eyea. 
Then  the  faithful  servant  led  him  unresisting  from  the  room,  and  left 
him  alone  with  the  orphan  boy.  The  child's  voice  aroused  him,  and 
taking  him  in  his  arms,  he  raised  the  dark  curls  which  covered  ths 
boy's  forehead,  and  gazed  on  his  features.  Grahame,  half  frightened 
at  his  long  steady  gaze,  looked  up  inquiringly,  and  smiled.  It  wss 
his  mother's  smile,  and  the  strong  man  buried  his  face  in  his  hands 
and  wept  unrestrainedly. 

Six  years  passed  away,  and  Orahame  Hareourt  was  in  his  six* 
teenth  year.  Well  had  General  Grey  kept  his  vow :  his  every  wisii, 
his  every  thought,  related  to  the  orphan  boy ;  and  well  did  Grahame 
repay  his  love  for  him.  *^  May  I  call  vou  Uncle  ? "  he  said,  soon 
after  arriving  at  Oulton  Manor.  Hastily  passing  his  hand  aerou 
his  brow,  he  answered,  <*No,  my  child,  not  uncle,  any  thing  but  that;" 
and  the  boy  pondered  long  how  he  should  address  the  kindest  friend 
he  had  ever  possessed.  He  could  not  call  him  fatlier;  he  ooold 
scarcely  say  the  word  without  a  shudder  i  for  his  recollections  of  his 
parent  were  only  of  a  violent  overbearing  man,  before  whom  he  bad 
often  seen  his  mother  tremble.  **I  must  only  coll  him  Genersl,' 
thought  the  boy,  "  and  I  may  say  My  dear  General,  as  often  as  I  like^ 
for  I  am  sure  he  will  not  be  angry  idth  me  i  he  likes  me  to  love  him, 
and  he  often  tells  me  to  smile.  Wpa  never  did  that ;  he  need  to  be 
angry  if  I  asked  him  to  let  me  ride  his  horse  i  and  once  I  remeaaber 
he  threw  me  back  when  I  tried  to  kiss  him,  and  I  fell  on  the  marble 
floor ;-  but  he  did  not  mean  to  hurt  me,  perhaps,  only  I  saw  him  striicd 
dear  mamma  once." 

A  half-suppressed  groan  from  his  guardian  arrested  6rahani«'i 
thoughts,  which  had  been  expressed  rather  louder  tlian  he  perhaps  was 
aware  of,  and  turning  round,  he  playfully  threw  his  arms  round  his  nncto 
saying,  •*  I  am  going  to  call  you  My  dear  Gkneral, — may  I  ?  "  "  Yes,  my 
boy,"  he  replied,  slowly  stroking  his  dark  locks;  and  CMiame  stood 
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by  him,  wondering  what  could  make  his  kind  face  look  always  bo 
^rave  and  sad.  Housing  himself,  the  General  told  him  of  the  arrival 
of  a  beautiful  pony,  and  when  the  delighted  boy  laughed  in  glee,  the 
likeness  to  his  mother —  the  likeness  of  what  she  was  when  Grey  bad 
first  known  her — was  so  strong,  that  he  was  nearly  overcome.  **  How 
soon  a  ehild  forgets  his  grief!  **  he  said,  as  he  ^aw  Grahan^e  a  fbw 
momenta  afler  trying  his  new  pony  along  the  avenue.  **  He 
mourned  for  her  nitterly  at  first,  and  now  he  is  all  life  and  hap- 
piness I  How  like  he  is !  onl v  bis  hair  is  darker ;  but  his  smile !  — 
it  is  her  own  — her  very  own ! " 

Grahame  had  been  with  him  about  a  year,  when  General  Grey  lost 
his  oQly  brother.  Edward  Grey  was  a  clergyman :  he  had  married 
very  imprudently,  and  though  General  Grey  had  opposed  it  vehe- 
mently at  first,  from  the  time  it  was,  contrary  to  his  advice,  finally 
arranged,  nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness  to  theip.  On  liis  sud- 
den deaUi  Mrs.  Grey  found  herself  and  child  totally  unprovided 
for,  and  General  Grey  received  and  welcomed  them  to  Oulton, 
telling  the  poor  widow  to  consider  it  as  her  house  during  his  life- 
time; and  soon  he  began  to  find  she  was  not  only  an  engaging 
companion,  but  a  valuable  assistant  to  him  in  bis  care  of  Grahame 
Hareourt.  Katherine  Grey  was  a  plain  child,  naturally  timid,  and 
her  uncle's  manner  was  at  times  stem  and  cold ;  and  though  when- 
ever he  felt  he  had  given  way,  he  would  endeavour  to  check  him- 
self, still  Katherine  grew  up  with  a  feeling  of  dread  niingled  with 
her  gratitude  for  hip  generfd  kindness  to  herself  and  mother,  Gra- 
hame and  she  were  always  together;  though  scarcely  a  year  her 
senior,  he  considered  himself  her  protector  in  all  their  childish  alarms, 
and  as  they  grew  older,  Mrs.  Grey  would  sometimes  fancy  that  Gra- 
hame Harcourt's  being  General  Grey's  heir,  (of  which  fact  he  had  in- 
formed her  before  her  arrival,)  would  not  eventually  tufn  tQ  her 
daughter's  disadvantage. 

Occasionally  the  son  of  General  Grey's  only  sister  was  added  tp 
the  party,  and  happy  was  the  time  whenever  Cecil  Derwent  was  at 
the  Manor.  A  beautifiil  merry  boy,  with  light  curly  hair,  and  eyes 
of  the  brightest  blue.  Grahame  would  sometimes  declare  he  was 
jealous  of  the  attention  Cecil  received,  bi|t  he  knew  he  had  only  to 
smile  as  he  said  the  w(M»ds,  for  his  dear  General  to  assure  him  he 
need  fear  no  rival :  the  General  almost  idolised  him,  though  all  — 
every  one  —  loved  Cecil  Perwent. 

Five  years  glided  on,  and  Grahame  Hareourt  was  at  Oulton  Manor  for 
the  celebration  of  his  twenty-first  birthday.  General  Grey  had  become 
^ery  fond  of  Ejitherine.  There  was  a  depth  of  feeling  in  her,  aqd  an 
earnestness  whenever  she  was  able  to  conquer  her  extreme  reserve, 
that  he  could  appreciate  fully;  and  his  favourite  plan  was,  that 
Grahame  would  be  able  to  vdue  her  fiQe  qualities,  and  not  be  dis- 
appointed at  her  want  of  beauty ;  for  though  when  her  countenance 
was  lighted  up,  her  dark  eyes  were  brillianr,  and  he  almost  thought 
^r  handsome,  still  he  felt  that  strangers,  who  did  not  see  her  ani- 
mated, would  pass  her  over  as  perfectly  uninteresting.  Grahame  had 
^een  absent.  In  spite  of  his  love  for  him.  General  Grey  had  acted  as 

he  thought  most  for  his  good,  and  for  three  years  he  had  been  with 
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his  regiment  Grahame  dearlj  loved  the  General,  and  his  constant 
letters  were  Grey's  chief  amusement ;  he  saw  no  fault  in  his  young 
charge.  Though  others  might  deem  him  too  hastj  in  temper,  or  per* 
haps  inclined  to  selfishness,  stiU  Grey  only  saw  in  him  the  image  of 
his  mother,  and  loved  him  beyond  anything  on  earth ;  and  Grahame, 
of  a  noble  disposition  on  the  whole,  was  always  fond  and  affectionate, 
and  ready  to  obey  him  in  all  his  wishes. 

'^  And  where  is  Eatherine,  my  dear  General,**  said  the  yonng  sol- 
dier, after  his  first  delighted  greeting  was  over ;  **  and  how  is  Mn. 
Grey?  I  must  run  to  see  them,  and  I  will  return  in  a  moment  to  tell 
you  of  all  my  proceedings.** 

Grahame  rejoined  his  regiment  Before  he  left,  General  Grey  had 
hinted  to  him  his  wish  that  Katherine  and  he  should  be  united,  and 
Grahame,  with  his  own  fascinating  smile,  replied,  '*  Of  course,  my 
dear  General ;  I  always  meant  it,  I  assure  you.  I  have  called  Kate 
my  wife  ever  since  we  were  children,  and  I  always  imagine,  when  I 
have  seen  a  little  service,  that  I  shall  settle  down  here  with  yoo 
and  marry  Katherine,  and  be  as  happy  as  when  we  were  young 
together.** 

''And  have  you  said  any  tlung  to  Katherine?**  asked  the  Grenend, 
feeling  an  internal  misgiving  on  the  subject  which  his  young  charge 
discussed  so  lightly. 

'^  Not  yet,  my  dear  Sir ; — only  I  always  thought  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  matter — but  I  wiU  speak  to  her  before  I  leave.  There 
she  is  ;**  and  the  young  man,  vaulting  through  the  open  window,  fol- 
lowed Katherine  to  the  Elm  Walk,  towards  which  she  had  bent  her 
steps. 

'' He  cannot  love  her,  surely,  —  he  cannot  feel  what  love  is — to 
speak  so  carelessly,  even  if  he  does  feel  very  sure  of  her.  He  does  not 
love  as  I  did,**  pondered  the  General ;  **  but  he  is  young,  very  young, 
poor  boy.** 

Again  was  young  Grahame  expected  to  arrive ;  and  again  wss 
the  General  all  impatience  for  his  darling  boy,  —  and  Katherine's 
heart  beat  fast  as  she  listened  anxiously  for  the  lightest  warning  of 
his  approach ;  but  calm  and  composed  as  ever,  to  all  appearance,  no 
one  —  not  even  her  mother — guessed  that  her  whole  happiness  was  so 
utterly  wound  up  in  him.  The  day  fixed  arrived,  and  brought  only 
a  hasty  letter  to  her  uncle.  Grahame  was  ill,  and  unable  to  leave 
London. 

The  day  after  the  receipt  of  his  letter.  General  Grey  was  beside 
him.  *^  Grahame,**  he  said,  anxiously  taking  his  two  hands  between 
his  own,  ''you  are  ill  in  mind — I  have  guessed  as  much  from  your 
last  few  letters.  I  promised  your  mother  to  watch  over  yon — lore 
you — as  my  own  son:  now  tell  me  all, —  will  you  not  confide  in 
me?** 

Grahame's  lips  quivered :  ''  But,**  said  he,  "  supposing  I  have 
behaved  so  as  to  make  you  repent  of  all  your  kindness  to  me  ?" 

*'  That  cannot  be,  my  dear  boy :  Grahame,  that  is  impossible;  only 
tell  me  your  difficulties,  and  let  me  help  you  in  them.** 

"  General,*'  asked  the  young  man  in  a  low  voice,  after  a  pause, 
"  have  you  ever  seen  Cecil's  cousin,  Edith  Derwent  ?*' 
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General  Grey  sturtcd,  and  drawing  liia  chair  a  step  back,  looked 
steadily  at  him.  Then  hia  fondness  conquering  his  first  impulse  of 
anger,  he  said  slowly,  **  And  now  you  feel  what  love  is,  Grahamc,  -— 
and  Katherine?''  he  asked. 

^*  Understand  me,  my  dear  General,**  said  the  young  man,  earnestly ; 
''do  not  think  so  ill  of  me,  I  beseech  you.  That  I  do  love  Edith  Der« 
went,  —  that  I  love  her  passionately,  — I  will  not  deny ;  but  I  have 
not  spoken  one  word  to  her,  and  when  I  found  I  could  forbear 
no  longer,  and  that  I  might  grieve  you  and  lose  my  own  self- 
respect,  I  applied  for  leave  to  visit  you ;  but  I  was  taken  ill,  and 
here  I  am.  You  asked  me  my  uneasiness — do  not  now  reproach 
me  for  telling  you  all.  Vou  must  have  seen,  my  dear  kind  General, 
you  must  have  known  well  my  feeling  for  Katherine  was  nothing 
hut  what  I  might  have  entertained  for  a  cousin-^ a  sister  even. 
I  had  scarcely  ever  seen  any  one  else  then,  you  know,  and  I 
was  young.  I  know  I  have  been  foolish  —  wrong.  I  ought  to 
have  left  Edith  the  moment  I  saw  her,  for  I  could  not  stay  beside 
her  a  week,  and  not  give  her  my  whole  heart ;  but  insomuch  that 
I  have  not  even  breathed  a  syllable  to  her,  I  am  not  to  blame ;  and 
now,**  he  said,  and  he  became  deadly  pale,  "I  wish  to  ascertain 
Katherine's  feelings ;  and  if  she  does  love  me,  my  dear  General,  I 
shall  ask  your  consent  to  our  immediate  marriage." 

**  Grahame!  Grahame!"  exclaimed  the  General ;  ''  do  you*suppose 
for  a  moment  you  have  given,  as  you  yourself  say,  your  whole 
heart  to  Edith  Derwent,  and  she  can  be  ignorant  of  your  feelings 
towards  her?  Oh,  Grahame  Harcourt,  with  that  face,  the  very 
image  of  your  mother's,  do  you  think  her  whole  heart  is  not  given 
to  you  ?  and  now  you  would  marry  another,  and  Edith  would  per- 
haps do  the  same,  and,"  he  added  hurriedly,  ''die — as  your  own  mother 
did  —  of  a  broken  heart  I " 

**  GenenJ,"  said  the  young  man  in  a  low  voice,  drawing  his  guard- 
ian closer  to  him,  "  it  is  true  then  that  you  loved  my  poor  mother, 
and  for  her  sake  took  care  of  me  ?  and  do  you  think  that  if  Katherine, 
your  niece,  cares  still  for  me,  that  I  will  not  do  my  duty  by  her  ?  Ok 
no,  my  dear,  dear  Greneral,  I  have  many  faults,  but  want  of  love  and 
gratitude  to  you  is  not  among  them, — and  those  alone,  even  had  she 
nothing  of  her  own  to  make  me  love  her,  would  make  me  a  kind  and 
indulgent  husband  to  her,  if  she  still  cares  for  me." 

''  Grahame,"  said  General  Grey,  after  a  long  pause,  ''  you  think 
you  have  more  power  over  yourself  than  it  is  possible  to  have.  No, 
my  dear  boy,  —  it  would  be  better  for  poor  Katherine's  heart  to  break 
at  once  even,  than  for  her  to  drag  on  a  weary  life  with  one  who  loves 
her  not  She  would  be  miserable,  feeling  her  love  not  returned,  —  you 
would  be  so  too,  feeling  it  was  not  your  power  to  return  it  —  and 
Edith,  how  would  she  feel  at  being  forsaken  ?  If  you  trust  me,  I 
will  speak  first  to  Katherine,  and  let  you  know.  God  bless  you,  my 
dear  boy!" 
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ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY. 

(  CofHinuidfiom  p,  496,) 

Tiifi  authorities  in  Englidh  etymology  not  only  collect  a  nnnibir  of 
flimikt  words,  but  often  answer  the  question,  which  ia,  indeed,  tbe 
chief  reason  of  consulting  their  dictionaries,  —What  is  the  priiatry 
idea  anneited  to  the  Word  undet  examination  ?  and,  to  the  unddDed 
in  the  science,  they,  no  doubt,  appear  to  perform  both  tiaki  in  t 
masterly  manner.  As  might  be  expected  from  what  has  already 
been  observed  of  them,  they  scarcely  erer  agree  with  each  other, 
either  in  the  derivation  of  the  term,  or  in  theit  opinion  of  its  pri- 
mitive sense.  A  few  examples  will  exhibit  the  insuffldency  of  their 
f esearches,  and.  at  the  same  time,  furnish  an  idea  of  the  neglected 
mines  of  wealth,  which  are  contained  in  our  common  or  coUoqnial 
form  of  speech.  We  take  up  Df .  Webster,  because  he  has  the  priority 
of  date ;  and  since  it  matters  not  where  we  commence,  we  open  the 
book  at  random.  Our  eve  falls  upon  "MfiAT,**  It  ia  a  very  proper 
Woi*d  to  be  considered  with  care ;  for,  connected  with  one  of  the  first 
and  most  urgent  wants  of  man,  we  mav  expect  to  find  it  elucidated 
as  a  word  deserves,  which  is  extensively  employed,  in  some  form  or 
pther,  throughout  the  whole  cycle  of  i*elated  languages.  It  belongs 
to  one  of  those  important  classes  which  Professor  Jakel  specifies  in 
illustration  of  his  observation,  that  **  similarity  of  speech  is  evidence 
of  an  intimate  connection  between  two  people.*'  If  the  resemblance 
consist  in  words,  which  denote  parts  of  the  body,  the  first  relations 
of  society,  the  first  want^  regulations,  and,  generally,  elements  of 
life,  it  argues,  he  says,  a  connection  of  race,  u  the  resemblance  be 
found  in  words  referring  to  art,  science,  religion,  and  the  objects  of 
Instructed  liib,  we  are  led  to  inf^r  a  less  intimate  connection.  Of  one 
of  these  kinds  of  Words  is  meaiy  which  Dr.  Webster  defiines  to  be 
''food  in  general,  anv  thing  eaten  by  man  or  beast;"  and  his  etymi, 
of  which,  nowever,  he  midtes  no  use,  not  even  of  the  suggestiim 
afforded  by  the  Hindustani  tnasy  support  him  in  stating  it  to  be  ih 
abstract  term,  the  appellation  of  a  genus,  and,  in  that  respeet,  re- 
sembling ^bocf.  Dr.  Richardson  says,  that  meat  "  id  usually  appUed 
to  tivdjush  of  animab  —  animal  food  ;**  and  then  gives  the  foUoWiiig 
deduction  t 

''  MsAt. — Gbth.  matsi  A.  S.  metf  mete,  mtete ;  whatever  is  esl^  \ 
the  past  part,  of  the  Ooth.  verb  matjan ;  A.  8*  tnehian,  edere^  to  eat. 
(Tooke.)^ 

The  errors,  which  Mr.  Richardson  has  adopted  fh>m  the  ''Diversions 
of  Purley,"  are  so  great  as  to  generate  a  suspicion,  that  both  master 
and  scholar  are  not  well  versed  in  either  Saxon  or  Grothic.  Meie^ 
of  which  nuBte  is  merely  dialectic,  is  an  oblique  case  of  me^  cor- 
responding with  the  Gothic  ma/-s,  the  s  being  a  syllable  of  formation. 
The  past  part,  of  matjan  is  not  the  substantive  mati,  but  maikUf  and 
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ffutHdks.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  neither  was  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  large  class  of  verbs  in  both  languages,  formed  from 
noons,  agreeably  to  a  principle  impressed  upon  Uiem  bj  the  Sanscrit, 
according  to  which  they  receive,  the  Saz«  an  s  or  ^i  and  the  Goth«  a 
jssT,  in  the  place  of  the  Gk)th«  syllable  of  formation.  For  want  of 
this  knowledge,  essential  to  an  etymologist,  Home  Tooke  and  his 
followers  are  perpetually  a  cart  with  the  horse  at  its  tail.  Jifal^s 
gives  mai'Janj  as  regularly  as  tali  gives  MoU'^jan^  to  salt ;  hruhf  a 
croaking  or  crowing,  krukjan^  to  croak  (  and  A.  S.  many  a  man, 
manniaHy  to  man  or  garrison. 

The  signification  of  the  word  nuaty  therefore,  rests  not  upon  mat^ 
jan  or  fMiiany  but  upon  mate,  fuet  In  other  words,  we  are  left 
where  we  started*  It  is  true  that  "  edere  "  is  rendered  by  ma^an  in 
the  Gk>thic  gospel,  instead  of  iVan,  to  eat,  the  cognate  of  edere ;  but 
it  must  be  considered,  that  Ulphilas  was  not  translating  for  etymo- 
logists, and  used  synonymes  like  other  people. 

To  prove  the  case  with  which  this  sort  of  etymology  may  be  con- 
ducted, we  will  show  how  readily  Home  Tooke  and  his  disciples 
might  have  found  a  verb  to  suit  their  purpose,  provided  only  that 
they  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge;  and  without  it,  they  had 
no  business  with  northern  philology.  In  Icelandic  there  are  two 
words  for  meat,  mata  and  fnatr;  but  as  the  latter  is  only  the  Qothio 
matiy  a  contraction  of  ma^-us,  the  ur  of  mair  being  the  constant  re- 
presentative of  us  at  the  end  of  a  noun,  it  remains  yet  unexplained* 
But  mata  may  be  derived  from  meUa  to  cut,  and  so  be  held  to  mean 
that  which  is  cut  up^  namely,  for  food ;  maitveinn,  literally  a  meat- 
swain  or  boy,  is  a  cook,  one  that  outs  up  food,  which  then  becomes 
meat ;  maiadr  and  matadhvy  is  a  cutter  up,  a  dissector,  and  is  the 
epithet  of  a  ftmous  sword  in  a  Norse  poem  of  great  antiquity : 

(Word  for  word.) 

'^  Taktu  at  eggium ;  Touch  but  the  edges  i 

Eitur  er  i  badum ;  Poison  is  on  both ; 

Sa  er  mans  meUadhr ;  It  is  of  man  a  cutter  up ; 

Miklu  verri."  Very  cmeL 

This  last  word  corresponds  with  the  Spanish  matadoTy  a  murderer, 
from  matary  to  kill;  whence  also  maiadOy  slfdn ,  mataderoy  a  slaughter^ 
bouse.  Did  the  Goths  or  the  Moors  import  this  word  into  Spain, 
for,  as  well  as  ad  metiOy  it  is  referrible  to  the  Sanscrit  midy  to  kill  ? 
Thus  would  meat  appear  to  be  that  which  is  slaughtered  and  cut  up 
for  food. 

Trivial  and  nonsensical  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  superior  to  much 
that  appears  in  our  two  authorities  for  English  etymology,  ifola, 
however,  in  one  Icelandic  declension  is  the  same  word  as  mair  in 
another ;  and  as  that  matr  is  the  Gothic  matey  A.  S.  meiy  it  has  con- 
sequently no  connection  with  meitay  to  cut,  or  Sp.  mator,  to  kill. 
Dr.  Pott  classes  the  Goth,  matjan  under  the  Sanscrit  root  ady  to  eat ; 
but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  something  less  remote^  and 
possibly  more  satisfactory.  In  Sanscrit,  medaekrii  is  flesh }  whence 
separating  the  termination  krity  made,  we  have  medasy  explained  in 

Q  Q  4 
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the  Amera  Cosha  to  be  the  serum  of  flesh,  or  the  marrow  o£  bones.* 
The  root  is  m<idiy  to  be  unctuous  or  greasj,  which  may,  perhaps,  consist 
of  two  other  roots,  comprehending  euL  Now  medas  is  applicable  not 
only  to  the  marrow  of  bones,  but  to  the  adipose  secretion,  which 
spreads  among  the  muscular  fibres,  and  which  is  considered  to  per- 
form the  same  functions  to  the  flesh,  that  the  marrow  performs  to 
the  bones.  In  Hindu  physiology,  its  proper  seat  is  said  to  be  the 
abdomen.  In  transition,  tnedas  has  been  applied,  from  denoting  a 
large  portion  of  the  animal,  namely  the  covering  of  the  abdomen,  to 
the  whole  of  the  flesh,  and  from  performing  important  functions  to 
the  flesh  and  bones,  to  denote  anixnal  organisation  in  generaL  With 
respect  to  ma^an^  tnetian^  to  eat,  their  form  implies  inunediate  origin 
in  a  noun,  and  therefore,  if  at  all  connected  with  tui,  it  is  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  nominal  root.  Whether  the  Lat.  madeo, 
in  the  sense  to  be  or  be  made  moist,  be  referrible  to  madiy  to  be 
greasy,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  inquire ;  but  the  Goth,  and  LaL 
participles  must  be  noticed  as  formed  in  the  same  nuumer,  madtd-us, 
tnatid'S,  f 

Dr.  Webster  cites  the  Dan.^/^A,  swine-flesh,  as  the  parent  of  the 
English^e^A,  although  it  is  actually  in  A.  S./1(bsc»  With  this  he  ii 
contented;  but  Dr.  Eichardson  perceives  that  ^fiesk  requires  ex- 
planation. After  inserting  Skinner's  supposition,  that  our  word  is 
derived  from  the  Yerh  Jiea  Gtflay^  "because  flesh  is  not  placed  upon 
the  table,  unless  the  slun  \%  flared  or  stripped  off;"  he  proceeds  with 
erring  guides  and  false  lights :  — 

"  A.  S.ficesc ;  Dutch  vleesch ;  Grerm.  fleUch,  In  A.  S.  also  are 
•found  various  derivatives — BLsflcescUcy  fleshly ;  yZeefc-m^^  flesh-meat, 
&c.  In  Groth.  leik^  and  in  A.  S.  lie  are  caro,  corpus^  cadaver,  Hickes 
and  Lye  think  that  /tc,  according  to  its  earliest  usage,  denoted  corpus 
inanimatum.  Junius  says,  "  leik,  caroy  item  corpus^  ac  denique  etiam 
cadaver,^  Wachter  declares  the  word  to  be  difficult  and  abstruse, 
and  that  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  manj 
changes  which  it  underwent  before  it  received  its  present  form. 
First,  he  adds,  it  was  (Belgis^  lyf,  substantia  viva^  from  ieeveny 
vivere,  to  live;  secondly,  lich,  leich  (Germanis),  corpus  animatum; 
thirdly  (Grothis),  leik ;  fourthly,  A.  S.  /ic,  agreeing  with  the  GoUl 
hiky  and  which  afterwards,  with  the  .^k)lic  digamma  prefixed,  was 
written  fl^tc^  and  with  the  sibillant  s  inserted,  flauc.  He  condndes 
that  lyfy  caro  viva,  subsequently  applied  to  caro  mortua,  was  the 
original  of  the  QesmB^nfleisch,  After  all  (says  Dr.  Ricbardscm)^  the 
difficulty  remains  undetermined.'* 

All  this  is  very  ingenious,'  and  ends  with  the  manufacture  of  one 
word,  in  order  to  explain  two  others^  which  are  subsequently  con- 
founded together.  Wachter's  supposition  argues  forgetfulness  of  the 
Goth.  Hb-ainSy  life ;  lib-an,  to  live,  from  a  conjectural  Gk)th.  '^  M6a, 
laify  libans,**  considered  as  equivalent  to  Xuxta^  Engl.  Uatfc    A  re- 

•  Am.  Co.  145.  15. 

t  Madkyama,  the  waist ;  in  Sanskrit  the  abdomen  is  named  MUfi,  or  wmtU^  boI 
unlikely  from  vetA/,  to  wrap  round,  whence  Sanskr.  vaata,  clotbei^  Lat,  miCh^  GoCk 
woMtjoy  £ng.  vettf  waistcoat. 
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viewer  of  Bopp's  "  Vocalismus "  infers,  "that  the  primitive  idea  (of 
life)  possibly  is  adhesion,  consistency :  and  the  active  sense  of  leaving 
(linquo)  or  deserting  may  be  secondary,  as  indicating  the  idea  of 
allowing  the  thing  to  adhere  or  remain  in  its  existing  place.  The 
English  word  leave,  Scotch  laive,  (Xoiirov,  reliqniie),  the  English  Itfe^ 
and  the  Germ,  leib,  are  different  derivatives  from  this  verb.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  acknowledge  this  hypothetical  connection  between 
laiba  and  iibaim  (not  ^^libans^).  The  Goths  themselves  have 
marked  a  difference  by  a  different  orthography  and  pronunciation. 
Having  no  short  o  to  represent  the  l^skrit  u  (short),  at  was 
employed ;  so  for  tin*i»,  they  had  ainiy  one ;  and  for  lup,  to  cut  off, 
they  had  probably  laiban^  to  leave,  as  a  verb  to  correspond  with  their 
la^y  that  which  is  left.  Again,  in  Sanskrit,  Up,  to  move,  is  our 
leap ;  the  Anglo-Saxons  having  merely  aspirated  the  initial  hleapan, 
we  have  rejected  it,  and  in  so  doing  have  returned  to  the  original. 
Bat  the  terminal  p  becomes  h  in  Gk)th.  and/ in  A.  S. ;  and  thus  from 
lep  comes  Itf,  lifot  Of  life  then  the  essential  idea  is  motion ;  thus 
the  "  quick  and  the  dead,"  the  moving  and  the  inert,  or  rather  the 
decayed  (Sanskrit  di,  to  die,  decay) :  for  quick  is  the  A.  S.  cwicey 
alive  ;  in  old  Norm,  kuika,  life.  The  people  of  Lancashire  retain  this 
word  in  an  archaic  form,  whicky  agreeing  in  all  respects  with  the 
Sanskrit  unehh,  to  move,  to  shine.  "  I'm  fain  to  see  you  whick  and 
hearty,"  ^*  the  dog  seemed  as  if  it  would  ha'  swallot  me  whick,** 
are  sentences  in  their  "  dialect"  This  Sanskrit  wichh  equally  agrees 
with  the  Latin  viv-ere,  viv-uSf  and  ffita ;  though  Professor  Pott 
refers  viv  to  the  Sanskrit  root^tv,  to  live.  In  wick  of  a  candle,  the 
capacity  of  supporting  flame  seems  to  be  the  essential  idea,  and  we 
say  that  it  expires,  and  also  that  it  dies,  with  more  propriety  than 
we  are  commonly  aware.  With  respect  to  Professor  Pott's  classifica- 
tion of  vivere  under /iv,  to  live,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Sanskrit 
j  like  ch  has  a  tendency  to  pass  rather  into  the  Latin  c  or  qu  than 
into  v,  of  which  latter  we  are  unable  to  cite  an  instance,  should  this 
great  philologist  be  mistaken. 

Letky  lie,  ^ody,  are,  therefore,  unconnected  with  lib^ains,  It^f,  life. 
Whatever  may  be  the  idea  of  conception  in  the  Sanskrit  dehah,  body, 
there  can  exist  as  little  doubt  that  is  the  same  word  with  hik,  lie, 
leich,  as  that  the  Sanskrit  swaha,  heaven,  and  radha,  stars,  are 
respectively  the  A.  S.  iwegl,  and  rodhor,  the  firmament ;  as  that  the 
old  Latin  dingua  became  lingua,  the  tongue,  or  that  the  Gr.  ZaKpvfia, 
a  tear,  and  Lat.  lachryma,  antiently  dachruma,  are  the  same  word, 
and  so  identical  with  Goth,  tagrs,  A.  S.  t€Bher,  EngL  tear.  The  inter- 
change of  the  d  and  /  in  translation  has  been  noticed  by  many  philo- 
logists, and  it  seems  less  remarkable,  when  it  takes  place  between 
two  languages,  than  when,  as  in  Latin,  it  is  found  in  the  same.  In 
Sanskrit,  the  interchange  between  d  and  I,  and  between  /  and  r  is 
frequent.  The  roots  li,  di,  and  ri,  to  move,  give  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  facility  with  which  the  letters  pass  from  one  into  the 
other.  Deha,  the  body,  in  Sanskrit,  has  descended  into  the  European 
dialects  as  leiky  lie,  leich,  Sfc.    Our  only  relic  of  it  is  in  the  name  of 

•  Blackwood,  1841.  p.  2ia 
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Lichfield^  the  Md  of  dead  bodies.    It  is  a  derivatiye  of  daA»  to 
burn. 

Flesh  is  so  certainly  neither  liCf  the  dead  body,  nor  ^fef  that  it  ii 
absolutely  strange  that  a  sensible  man  should  labour  to  oompoond  it 
of  the  form  with  imaginary  additions  in  the  manner  that  Waohtar  has 
done.  We  can  understand  by  it»  the  oomposition  of  the  body,  the 
animal  organisation ;  and,  if  the  presence  of  the  /  could  be  accounted 
for,  should  refer  it  at  onoe  to  the  Sitxinknt  pegi^or  peshi,  organic  matter, 
{pus,  Lat),  an  egg,  from  pM,  to  organise  $  but  this  root  giTCs  us 
the  word/a^  while  flesh  is  due  to  piakih,  to  eat.  Thus  has  flesh  tbe 
signifloation  attributed  by  our  etymologists  to  oieat»  which  is  odIj 
another  term  for  flesh  in  its  present  acceptation.  By  this  pattest 
but  necessary  inquiry,  we  obtain  the  reverse  of  the  lesaon,  taught  in 
our  great  dictionaries.  The  primary  idea  of  meati  in  the  Teutoniaa 
languages,  is  juicy  .flesh  of  animals ;  and  that  of  flesh  is  fltoess  fcr 
eating ;  and  thus  we  say  "  flesh  of  apples.**  The  Anglo*8«xon  com- 
pound fleshmeat  {flc^snmet)  iS|  therefore,  no  pleonasmy  bat  expresses 
distinct  ideas* 

The  consideration  of  the  vrordfoodf  the  commercium  to  which  our 
etymologists  remit  the  signification  of  meati  is  not  important  to  that 
of  flesh-meat.  In  addition  to  their  collections  of  similar  words  from 
foreign  dictionaries,  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  they  are  all  referribis 
to  the  Sanskrit  bhat,  to  nourish,  and  with /biMf  are,  therefore,  cognatss 
of  the  Latin  fot^us,  warmed,  nourished..  This  result  is  also  obteined 
without  the  oanskrit,  by  the  mere  application  of  Dr.  Grimm's  caacm : 
the  Groth.  DssT  Lat.,  and  the  long  o  of  the  participle  o<»reSponding 
with  the  Qoth.fod'-einSt  A«  S.^/M-a,  EngL/bod.  The  original  or 
radical  a  (pronounced  like  the  Italian  u)  in  thai,  has  manifestly  in* 
fluenced  the  formation  of  the  Swedish  and  Danish  terma^  aa  wdl  si 
of  the  barbarous  Lat.  feodum  and  feudum,  denoting  land  held  bj 
military  service  in  lieu  of  rations— *  the  '^epubs  et  oonvictus«— 
pro  stipendioi "  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  the  pay  of  the  GeroiaDio 
soldiery.* 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  much  of  what  has  been  advanced  in 
establishing  the  descent  and  relationship  of  the  preceding  words, 
would  be  misplaced  in  a  dictionary  intended  for  general  and  coa- 
▼enittit  reference ;  but  similar  researches  must  be  made,  and  similar 
reflections  pass  through  the  mind  of  the  inveetigatori  before  he  oaa 
feel  himself  inspired  with  a  justifiable  confidence.  We  open  ao 
etymological  dictionary,  in  ignorance,  to  be  enlightened ;  ia  doubt,  to 
be  confirmed  in  the  right :  we  look  there  for  information  which  we 
do  not  possess,  and  cannot  expect  to  find  elsewhere ;  but  we  do  not 
require  lists  of  modem  words  of  like  orthography  and  some  rs- 
semblance  in  sense*  The  collection  of  them  does  not  eonstitDte 
etymology,  although  they  may  occasionally  become  the  tools  with 
which  the  inquirer  explores  his  way  to  the  primary  idea  of  the  tsrm 
on  which  his  speculation  is  engaged.  Yet,  while  easy  and  direct 
affinities  are  rejected  from  his  l^xdti  he  may  be  permitted  to  insert 


•.  De  Mor.  Germ.  o.  14.  —  The  words  are,  literally,  board  and  lodgiiigs  Ar 
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the  has  obyiou^  and  particukrly  8uch  as  are  to  be  obtained  only  b]r 
that  procesfl  of  inTestigation,  which  characterises  comparative  etymo-* 
logy.  For  instance,  it  might  enUrge  the  knowledge  of  the  English 
resider  to  be  told  that  his  own  verb  break  and  the  Latin  fr^g^i^  are 
radically  one  and  the  same  word,  or  that  the  syllable  trud  in  the  Lat. 
inirudot  obtrudo^  &c.,  corresponds  with  the  Old  English  and  provincial 
thrukih^  and  that  the  present  word  thruit  answers  to  the  participle 
iru$ui* 

From  meai  we  turn  to  corn,  as  a  word  offering  but  little  difficulty. 
Dr.  Webster  has  the  following  descent  \  ^—  "  Welsh,  com  /  Dutch, 
koomt  Germ.  Kom;  Dan.  and  Swed.  Aom,  in  which,  by  mistaking 
the  Dutch  koren  for  koom^  he  has  lost  a  variety,  and  wholly  omitted 
the  Groth*  kaum^  wliich  vei^  properly  takes  the  precedence  in  Dr. 
Richardson's  series,  where  the  Germ.  Aom,  appears  a  dissyllable, 
horenT  The  former  says,  "  Not  improbably  this  word  is  tne  Lat. 
franum.  Such  transpositions  are  not  nncommon."  Had  he  stopped 
here,  he  had  done  well ;  but  he  proceeds  :  -—  "  The  word  signifies 
not  only  the  hard  seeds  of  certain  plants,  but  hail,  and  shot:  Lat. 
grandoy  Lrish  gran^  grain.  Johnson  quotes  an  old  Runio  rh3rme  Q)^-^ 
*  Hagul  er  kaldastur  koma '  —  hail  is  the  coldest  grain  "  (of  grtiins). 
Dr.  Richardson  offers  no  opinion  on  the  origin  of  com,  but  says, 
**  Martinius  thinks  from  the  Lat  granum  ("  a  gerendo^"  Yarro)  by 
metathesis,  <and  with  this,*  says  Skinner,  'I  fully  agree.'  Junius, 
fortasse  a  Kopiu)  vel  Kopivw^iy  satio,  saturo."  Bad  as  is  the  last  sup« 
position,  it  is  transcended  by  Mr.  Wise,  the  learned  describer  of  the 
ancient  medals  in  the  Bodleian  library.  Having  established  that 
the  female  head  upon  most^of  the  medals  of  Syracuse  represents 
Ceres,  sometimes  called  Kopiy,  he  derives  from  it  the  com  of  the 
English  and  the  horen  of  the  iDutch.  However,  it  affords  a  good 
illustration  of  the  process  of  direct  etymology.  A  Greek  word  cor- 
responding with  a  Goth,  in  A,  has  the  gamma  in  the  same  position. 

As  com  is  so  connected  with  gramy  neither  of  the  etymologies  Is 
complete,  and  we  are,  therefore,  referred  to  the  latter.  Under  gtain^ 
in  Dr.  Webster,  we  have  all  the  faults  that  formerly  brought  etymo- 
logy into  disrepute. '  He  says,  — 

'*  French,  grain^  Lat.  granum^  Span,  and  Ital.  grano^  Goth,  grant 
Dan.  graan^  Irish,  gran^  com  ;  Welsh,  graun,  graen^  grofiyny  a  little 
pebble,  or  gravel  stone ;  Irish,  grean^  Arm.  gruan^  which  seems  to  be 
the  English  ground;  Russ.^rafif  grain,  and  a  corner  or  boundary. 
In  Sooteh  grain  is  the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  stem  or  stalk  of  a  plant, 
the  branch  of  a  river,  the  prong  of  a  fork.  In  Sw.  gryn  is  grain^ 
grann  fine,  gren  a  branch,  and^rosiw  a  boundary  i  Dan.  gran^  a 
grain,  pine  tree ;  grttn^  a  branch,  a  spring ;  graetuUe,  a  boundary, 
Goth,  grany  Dan.  graan^  grain  \  Germ.  Ordntty  Dutch,  grem,  a 
boundary." 

How  the  Keltic  languages  stand  with  respect  to  the  Greek  we  do 
not  know,  and  have  not  Dr.  Pritchard's  work  at  hand ;  but  the 
English  ground  is  probably  connected  with  xuplo}^^  and  most  assuredly 
has  nothing  to  do  with  granum.  The  Scottish  grain  is  equally 
foreign  to  the  class.  The  Swed.  ^anit  and  gren  are  of  another 
family ;  and  the  Dan.  ^an,  grain,  is  not  the  sama  word  in  origin  as 
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graUy  green.  All  the  words  with  the  BigDification  of  boundary  tre 
to  be  rejected  for  the  same  reason.  In  short,  the  entire  article  is 
valueless  as  an  etymological  deduction.  Dr.  Richardson  is  far 
superior.  There  are  three  kinds  o£  grainy  '^  1.  from  the  Lat.  ffranum ; 
2.  from  the  A.  S.  greniariy  to  grow ;  3.  A.  S.  geregnatij  to  dye,  stain, 
or  colour."  But  we  still  want  the  meaning  of  granum.  Professor 
Pott  classes  it  under  the  Sanskrit  ^n,  to  break  or  bruise,  to  bray ;  to 
grow  old ;  observing  that  the  sensible  conception  of  the  root  lies  in 
a-jima,  qui  non  bene  concoxit ;  whence  probably  (he  continues)  the 
Slav.  zrnoWy  a  millstone ;  Lith.  gimoSy  handmill ;  Goth,  quaimuiy  id. 
a  quern ;  Slav,  zemoy  a  grain;  Lat.  granoy  Groth.  kaum.  The  original 
sense  may  also  be  that  of  bruising  to  pieces ;  as  Jul  is  explained  equal 
Uijur  through  pishi  (pinsercy  whence  pistrinay  A  related  root  in 
chy  gives  chima  (scissors),  chumOy  dust,  chumajy  to  bruise,  to 
break.* 

It  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  differ  from  a  man  who  has  attained 
a  merited  eminence.  The  reasoning,  where  it  is  intelligible,  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  conceptive  idea  of  quertiy  a  handmill,  may  be  a 
turning  round,  and,  if  so,  the  Sanskrit  root,  ghumy  to  turn  round, 
furnishes  quairU'tiSy  quertiy  and  also  chum.  If  granum  and  com 
be  named  from  roundness,  ghum  is  equally  their  root  f  It  is  observ- 
able, that  the  Sanskrit  name  of  com,  grain,  and  also  rice,  is  not 
founded  on  this  rotundity  of  the  thing,  but  is  altogether  different, 
dhanya. 

VTith  com,  they  both  connect  acomy  and  give  to  it  exactly  the 
same  derivation,  from  the  A.  S.  ac  or  cer,  an  oak,  and  com.  *'  Oak- 
corn,  the  com  of  the  oak,"  says  Dr.  Richardson.  Fisher  writes  oke 
come :  ^^  They  weren  wont  lightly  to  slaken  her  hunger  at  evin  with 
akekomes  of  okes."  —  Chaucery  Boecius,  b.  ii. 

From  this  quotation  it  would  appear  that  Chancer  did  not  under- 
stand the  word  to  mean  com  of  oaks,  since  he  says  acorns  (t.  e.  fruits) 
of  oaks.  The  following  observations  on  this  common  fallacy  in  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  are  instructive: — It  ''is  violent  enough,  even 
upon  Anglo-Saxon  principles ;  but  the  theory  is  discredited  by  the 
existence  of  the  word  in  other  languages,  in  such  a  form  as  to  tiirow 
the  utmost  doubt  on  the  identity  of  die  alleged  compound  with  its 
component  parts.  Thus,  in  Icelandic,  akam  is  the  word  answering 
to  acorn ;  but  the  Icelandic  akam  cannot  with  anj  propriety  be 
derived  from  its  supposed  elements,  of  which  the  forms  in  that 
language  are  eik,  quercusy  and  kom,  granum.  The  Gothic  akrany 
glansy  frueiusy  is  most  probably  the  original,  and  is  most  certainly 
derived  from  akrs,  ager.  It  thus  means  literally  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  and  has  only  become  applicable  to  the  fruit  of  the  oak,  as  being 
a  distinguished  article  of  diet  in  that  stage  of  society 

**  When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.**! 

*  EtymqlogiMhe  Forachungen,  I.  227,  228. 

f  If  rotundity  be  the  prevailing  or  formiog  idea,  we  must  refer  to  the  same  root 
KpoP'tw,  crtm-ium.  Old  Norm.  Atom-r,  Germ.  Him ;  and,  should  this  be  the  eaae^ 
eemu,  haurn,  Goth,  and  hom  in  A.  S.,  Old  Norm,  and  Germ.  andEDgliab,  wfacnee 
comet,  and  perhaps  ooftmei;  a  word  taken  finom  the  Spanish  dimimittYe 

i  Blackw.  1840.  p.  205. 

{To  be  eontinned,) 
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REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

Thbee  historical  novels  have  been  recently  published ;  two  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  other  a  short  time  before  them.  We 
speak  of  them  together,  as  all  treat  of  the  same  subject,  and  fix  the 
same  period  for  the  description  of  their  scenes ;  namely,  the  time  of 
**  The  Great  Rebellion."  We  shall  first  speak  of  the  one  whose  author 
appears  for  the  first  time  as  a  writer  of  historical  romance ;  and  we 
shall  then  introduce  our  readers  to  the  other  two,  premising  that  one 
is  from  the  pen  of  an  old  favourite,  whose  name  is  at  once  its  own  letter 
of  recommendation ;  and  the  other  from  a  lady  with  whose  name  we 
were  previously  unacquainted,  but  whose  work  bears  a  singular  re- 
semblance, in  respect  to  some  of  its  incidents,  to  that  on  the  same 
subject  by  Mn  James. 

To  begin  then  with  the  first : 

Dunsier  CtuUe;  an  Historical  Romance  of  Jthe  Great  Rebellion. 
By  J.  T.  Hewlett,  M.  A.,  late  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  In 
three  volumes.    London^:  Henry  Colbum,  publisher. 

To  criticise  an  historical  novel  is  always  an  ungracious  task,  for 
such  a  book  never  can  be  what  it  professes  to  1^  If  it  adheres 
rigidly  to  historical  facts,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  as  dull  as  an  old 
gazette ;  and  if  it  embellishes  them  by  fiction,  it  is  no  longer  his- 
torical— it  is  a  glass  that  distorts,  not  reflects,  the  images  which  it 
pretends  to  convey. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  we  are  relieved  from  some  of  this 
difficulty,  as  the  author  in  his  title-page  informs  the  reader  that  the 
volumes  which  he  is  about  to  peruse  are  in  fact  volumes  of  romance : 
under  which  circumstances,  the  writer  may  claim  the  privilege  of 
rejecting  such  relations  as  might  interfere  with  the  plot  of  his  nar- 
rative, and  of  embellishing  and  heightening  his  description  of  actual 
events  according  to  his  fancy,  and  as  the  interest  of  his  story  might 
require. 

The  present  work,  however,  has  higher  claims  to  the  adjunctive 
title  of  historical,  than  its  substantive  name  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect. If  it  does  not  describe  the  events  with  the  accuracy  and  im- 
partiality which  is  the  office  of  history,  it  portrays  in  vivid  colours 
the  feehngs  of  the  times  of  which  it  treats ;  and  this  information, 
although  conveyed  by  the  agency  of  a  romance,  is  not  less  valuable 
and  instructive  than  a  knowledge  of  the  events  themselves.  It 
becomes  a  history  of  mind,  instead  of  matter;  and,  viewed  in  that  light, 
it  may  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  history  herself,  as  a  handmaid  and 
an  illustrator. 

Among  other  objects  of  the  author  in  the  present  work,  is  that  of 
contrasting  the  hearty  and  joyous  spirit  of  old  English  pastime  with 
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the  rigid  and  sour  restrictions  on  mirth,  attempted  hj  the  growing 
Puritanism  of  the  time  ;  and  the  author  takes  occasion  to  touch  on 
this  point  in  the  commencement  of  his  first  volume.  We  shall  extract 
passages,  as  explanatory  of  our  meaning,  and  as  specimens  of  the 
author's  style.  We  must  premise  that  the  hero  of  his  tale  has  taken 
measures  for  secretly  ^ttencUog  &  revol.on  tl|Q  4nit  of  May,  at  Cnlborne, 
after  all  such  profane  and  wicked  pastimes  had  been  "  forbidden  by 
act  of  parliament"  The  following  is  a  description  of  a  May-^ 
revel,  as  it  took  place  on  the  coast  of  Soinersetshire,  two  hundrra 
years  ago ;  — 

^  There  he  found  the  gipaias  prepariiu^  fin*  the  aiwuiemwit  of  Hu&t  •«• 
peetad  oustomeri,  by  making  oircalar  ho&t  in  the  ground*  and  driving  tfadr 
itaken  into  the  centre  pf  them,  The  minstreb  haa  formed  a  sort  of  tempo* 
rary  theatre  under  a  large  oak^  by  puspeading  coloured  cwivaaa  banging* 
from  the  lower  branches,  havmg  tak^n  care  to  secure  a  smooth  simi^ 
within  a  few  jvds  of  them,  whereon  the  lads  i^nd  lasses,  who  were  so  dis- 
posed, might  figure  in  the  mazy  dance  to  the  sound  of  their  music.  Beyond 
them  a^am  were  the  morris*  aancers,  peated  round  a  pannin',  which  con- 
tained  the  handkerchiefs,  stieks,  and  the  fool's  baton  anq  bladder,  and  othsr 
auxiliaries  of  their  simple  art  The  wrestlers  were,  as  Mastw  Jenkins  bsd 
sud,  in  a  tent  by  themselves,  arranging  the  sporti  of  the  day,  ii|  which  they 
were  to  take  a  prominent  part% 

^^  Julian  looked  in  upon  them  as  he  passed  by,  but  was  blddao  by  Master 
Alloway  to  4ook  sfter  his  own  conoerns»  and  not  to  troubla  Umself  witli 
what  did  not  belong  to  him.'  At  sny  other  time  the  butobfv  would  have 
been  greeted  on  the  head  with  a  blow  of  the  stout  ashen  beadng-pok^ 
which  the  seeming  forester  carried  in  his  hand,  in  return  ftr  hit  taso- 
lence ;  but  he  was  suffered  to  go  unpunished  for  reasons  whioh  VB^j  bs  easflj 
divined. 

^*  Julian  turned  away  towards  the  platfonQt  which  waf  a  sort  of  torf 
mound,  raised  about  three  feet  above  the  level  ground,  in  order  that  iJl  tlia 
spectators  might  see  the  wrestling  and  the  back-sword  playine  to  advantage. 
Ill  the  centre  of  the  green  was  erected  the  May-pole,  or  tul,  smooth,  pe^ 
lished  wood,  tapering  away  to  a  fine  point,  to  which  was  auapanded  by  gtj' 
coloured  ribbons  a  huge  leg  of  mutton ;  he  who  eouid  reach  it  and  take  it 
down  was  to  have  it  for  his  pains.  At  its  foot  w«na  pUu^  somo  half  dosea 
9acksi  in  which  a  raee  was  to  be  run  round  the  greeut  and  $  large  b^nd-bell 
for  the  sport  called  jingling^ 

'*  Without  tbe^een,  and  under  Uie  shadow  of  a  targe  tree,  waa  a  small 
table,  converted  mto  a  stage,  on  which  Dr.  Graveboys  1^  taken  his  statioDi 
ready  to  sell  his  nostrums  when  his  easily  deluded  customers  should  arriTs: 
and  by  his  side  stood  faster  Jonsen,  trumpet  in  hand,  with  the  box  of 
medicmes  suspended  in  fW>nt  of  him  by  a  broad  strap  which  passed  over  his 
shoulders.** 

^  To  this  proposition,  Alloway,  aHer  holding  out  a  lotur  tline,  at  last  con- 
sented. He  left  the  tent,  with  nis  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  his  black  Jack  ef 
ale  in  his  hand,  and  was  followed  by  the  otheis  to  the  platform,  whm  tha 
aingle-stiok  players  had  already  taken  their  station,  to  oonunonoe  ikm  aports 
of  the  day. 

^*  Master  Eichard  Lnokes,  who  presided  ov^  tha  playt  called  tb^  oovhat- 
ants  by  name,  beginning  with  the  less  skilful,  who  ouickly  drew  Uood  from 
each  other's  crowns,  anud  the  shouts  of  the  bystanaers>  and  gave  yUi/»  to 
others  more  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  basket-stick. 

^  After  an  hour's  play,  which  was  pronounced  most  excellent  bj  the  best 
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ja<^M,  the  nbtfiiroi  was  left  in  poiseMion  of  «n  old  man,  who  had  had  one 

of  Qs  eyes  Knocked  out,  in  a  severe  struggle  which  he  continued  afler  he 
bad  removed  the  eje,  and  found  that  *  there  was  no  blood,^ 

^  This  man  was  the  champion  of  the  country  round,  and  no  one  cared  to 
oppose  him,  so  that  he  was  putting  on  his  upper  coat,  preparing  to  leave  the 
platform  and  claim  the  priae,  whra  Master  Itiahard  Luckes  bade  him  wait 
while  he  siunmoned  the  company  three  times,  to  see  if  none  oould  be  found 
to  tiT  another  bout  with  bimt 

^  To  the  first  summonsi  uttered  in  a  dear  loud  Toice,  no  one  re- 
sponded. 

^*  *  It  is  of  no  use,*  said  one  of  the  beaten  plavers  wiping  the  blood  firom 
his  forehead ;  *  his  weapon  ^es  quicker  than  tne  eye  can  follow  it,  and 
before  you  can  stop  it*—  crack  I  your  eyes  flash  lightning,  and  your  crown 
ii  broken.** 

**  *  You  may  as  well  strike  at  a  Will-o'the-wisp,*  said  another.  '  He  was 
here  before  you,  and  when  the  blow  descends,  hey  presto  I  he  is  there  behind 
you ;  the  devil  aids  him,  I  think.* 

" '  DevU  me  no  devil,*  said  Giles  Tudball ;'  if  I  did  not  despise  the  child- 
ish play,  I  would  try  a  bout  with  him  myself  for  the  honour  of  Minyead. 
Can  no  one  be  found  to  risk  a  cracked  crown  ?  * 

"  A  dead  silence  followed,  and  the  old  man  chuckled  and  looked  round 
triumphantly. 

"  The  summons  was  uttered  for  the  second  time,  but  produced  nothing 
but  a  low  murmur  from  the  spectators* 

^^ '  For  the  third  and  last  tune,*  said  Richard  Luckes,  *  I  pronounce  the 
stage  in  poesession  of  old  Master  Castle,  the  sheep^drover  of  Berkshire, 
and  the  prize  to  be  his,  if  no  one  will  come  forward  for  the  honour  of 
Somerset.* 

^^  ^  Stand  aside  there,*  called  out  Will  Bowerinsr.  ^  Make  way,  make  way,* 
shouted  the  crowd,  closing  together  instead  of  fiuling  back,  that  they  mi|;nt 
get  a  sight  of  the  individual  who  was  rash  enough  to  try  conclusions  with 
tae  veteran.  Aided  by  Giles  Tudball  and  some  dozen  more,  two  young 
men,  the  one  dressed  as  a  forest-keener  and  the  other  as  a  sailor,  forced 
their  way  through  the  orowd  to  the  side  of  the  turf-stage.  The  former  took 
bis  station  at  the  side,  and  the  latter  sprang  lightly  upon  the  platform,  and 
took  a  b8aket»stick  from  Master  Blobard  Luck^. 

*^*It  is  the  student  of  Dunster,*  shouted  those  who  knew  Hugh  de 
Mohun. 

"  *  Ay,  and  if  Master  Parson  Snellin^  have  driven  learning  into  his  head, 
tbe  Berkshire  sheep-drover  will  not  bo  long  in  nmking  a  hole  whence  it  may 
oose  out  again  with  his  hot  blood,*  said  Master  AUowav. 

**  *  And  all  the  better  for  you,  butcher,'  said  one  of  the  wrestlers ;  ^  he  will 
be  the  better  qualified  to  try  a  fall  with  you,  when  his  strength  is  a  little 
reiluced.* 

"  *  In  the  name  of  Heaven,*  said  the  fair  hostess.  Mistress  Luckes,  '  the 
young  wildgoose  is  not  going  to  risk  his  handsome  head  in  a  struggle  with  a 
man  who  has  cracked  as  many  human  erowns  as  he  has  paid  crowns  of  silver 
for  Porlock  sheep  I  * 

'' '  That  will  he,'  replied  Master  Jenkins :  *  he  hath  but  little  regard  for 
life  or  limb  when  honour  is  at  stake.* 

'I '  Then  I  will  e*en  seek  Master  Graveboys,  and  bid  him  s|iread  a  plmster, 
while  I  prepare  my  scissors  to  cut  off  some  of  those  fiowing  locks,  ft-om 
which  he  has  withcmwn  his  woollen  cap  to  make  his  fate  the  surer,*  said 
Mrs.  Luckes. 

"  As  she  said,  Hugh  de  Mohun,  after  selecting  a  weapon,  and  shaking  the 
hand  of  his  adversary  to  prove  that  no  malice  existed  between  them,  threw 
off  his  cap  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game.    His  long  dark  hair,  which 
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had  been  partially  confined  by  it,  fell  down  orer  his  etnTand  neaily  rested 
on  his  shoulders.  .  .       <r      . 

^^  *  Keep  a  ready  hand,  a  quick  eye,  and  an  active  foot,  Hugh,  or  the  old 
man  will  be  too  much  for  you,'  said  Gfles  Tudball.     - 

'*  Hugh  smiled  and  took  his  ground.  His  right  foot  w^  Mfgjtiiy'fliiiiraooed, 
and  his  stick  held  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  ready  to  j^rot^icinifi  tiead,  or  to 
assail  his  adversary.  '      ',      '  " 

**  A  long  pause  took  place,  amidst  a  Vresthles&sileikce;  b<)tb , stood  on  *the 
defensive,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  give  ^e  first 'blow :  at  length  Hpgh 
dropped  his  stick  a  little,  and,  quick  as  lightnin?,  the  olii'man,  seeing  whst 
he  thought  an  opening,  struck  at  his  heiid.  Hugh  sprruno:  btick,  the  turf 
received  the  blow,  and,  before  the  old  man  could  recover  Sis  gtumL,  Ho^ 
instead  of  striking  St.  George,  as  the  blow  at  the  head  is  tetm^  save  pOmt 
as  if  his  stick  had  been  a  rapier.  The  old  man  staggered,  and  Ss^l  ,oa  his 
back.  Master  Richard  stooped  over  him,  and  found  that  his  scaslp  iM  been 
abraded  for  about  three  inches,  and  that  the  blood  was  running  frokn  the 
wound  in  a  decided  stream. 

^  A  loud  shout  rent  the  ur,  when  the  Act  was  made  knowtr,  tind,  sxnidst 
reiterated  cries  of  ^  Somerset  for  ever !  *  Hugh  was  declared  the  victor.  The 
three  challenges  were  agiun  given  out,  but  no  one  replied  to  them;  Tbe 
prize,  a  new  nat  of  the  sort  worn  by  countrymen,  was  given  to  the  victor, 
who  insisted  on  Master  Castle  wearing  it  for  his  sake,  and  to  hide  the  uglj 
wound  on  his  hitherto  invinciblo  head.  >  •     .      '     ' 

"  The  old  man  accepted  the  hat,  saying  that  he  had  been  fairly  beaten,  but 
by  a  trick  that  he  had  never  seen  practised  before.  ^ 

*'  *  Thanks  to  my  fencing-nuister,*  said  Hvgh,  as  he  jumped ^om  theatsge, 
*  I  have  achieved  a  very  easy  victory.*  *•  . ,         .  ■ 

^  Next  followed  a  race  after  a  huge  p^,  with  »  very  abort  and  wdl-saiped 
tan.  This  afforded  most  excdlent  sport,  as  the  attimal,  beiii^  need  to  In 
native  woods,  in  which  he  gained  lus  autumnal  and  winter  hvelihood,  was 
very  active,  and  led  his  pursuers  a  dance  that  they  did  not  Horget  for  many 
a  day.  Aiier  being  chased  for  nearly  an  hour,  he  fairly  gs««  tnem  the  sHp, 
and  they  returned  to  the  green  with  torn  clothes  and  wounded  limbs,  to  be 
laughed  at  by  their  friends. 

*'  Then  came  on  the  jingling-match,  which  is  thus  played.  Six  men  toss  up 
which  of  them  shall  first  bear  the  bell ;  he  upon  whom  the  lot  fidls  strins 
to  the  waist,  and  fastens  the  bell  to  his  loins  by  means  of  a  strap  or  haad- 
kerchief. 

The  others  are  blindfolded,  and  placed  at  a  certain  distance,  in'a  eifde, 
from  the  jingler.  As  soon  as  he  moves,  the  bell  rings,  and  all  riuh  Ibrward 
and  try  to  catch  him.  His  business  is  to  elude  them,  which  he  does  by  every 
means  in  his  power ;  and,  if  he  can  avoid  being  caught  for  ten  minutes,  he 
has  the  prize ;  if  not,  the  man  who  takes  him  becomes  the  jingler  in  tarn, 
and  so  on,  until  one  succeeds  in  baffling  his  pxusuers  for  the  required  space 
of  time.  The  fun  consists  in  the  blunders  whidi  the  blinded  make,  in  mnajiig 
against  and  catching  one  another  instead  of  the  bell«man ;  and  in  tnmbling 
over  obstacles  which  he  throws  in  theur  way.  The  more  they  are  baffled,  the 
more  the  people  laugh  and  enjoy  the  sport. 

'*  When  this  was  ended,  the  running  in  sacks  commenced ;  and  when  tiie 
victor  had  received  his  reward,  a  space  of  an  hour  was  allowed  to  those 
of  the  wrestlers  who  had  joined  in  other  sports  to  recover  their  wind, 
previously  to  entering  the  ring  to  decide  the  most  important  part  of  tbe 
day*8  sport.*' 

The  8p<»-tg  are  interrupted  by  a  party  of  persons,  under  tbe  an- 
thority  of  the  Parliament,  who  are  thus  described :  — 
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**  The  crowdf  who  were  gazing  on  in  dee  ,^  silence  around  the  wrestlers' 
ring,  and  anxiously  waiting  for  the  players  to  commence  the  last  good- 
naturedly  conceded  trial  of  skill  and  strength,  were  suddenly  roused  by  a 
stentorian  Toice,  calling  to  them,  in  the  name  of  the  Parliament  of  England, 
to  abstain  firom  forbidden  sports  and  pastimes. 

"  They  turned  to  look  at  the  speaker,  and  saw  a  tall  gaunt  figure  dressed 
in  a  sort  of  half  military  suit  of  shabby  leather.  He  wore  a  rusty  breast- 
plate over  his  chest,  and  an  iron  cap,  fastened  under  his  chin  by  a  leathern 
thong,  upon  his  head.  In  his  right  nand  he  carried  a  long  pike  tipped  with 
steely  and  in  his  lefl  he  held  what  seemed  to  be  a  parchment  writing.  Bv 
his  side  walked  a  thin,  weazen-faccd  man,  clad  in  a  suit  of  dark  brown,  with 
a  short  cloak  of  a  sad  colour  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  high-peaked  felt  hat, 
with  an  enormous  breadth  of  brim,  upon  his  head.  His  nair  was  closely 
cropped,  and  made  his  ears  appear  of  an  unnatural  size ;  upon  his  neck  was 
a  broad  falling  collar,  and  upon  his  shrivelled  legs  a  pair  of  large,  loose,  calf- 
skin boots ;  his  right  hand  was  supported  by  a  strong,  ci-utch-headed  stick ; 
and  under  his  lefl  arm  he  carried  a  large  black-bound  bible,  whose  covers 
were  kept  together  with  a  pair  of  enormous  silver  clasps. 

^  Behind  this  pair  of  strange-looking  figures  followed  six  men,  dressed 
and  armed  like  their  gaunt  leader,  and  casting  sour  and  morose  glances  upon 
the  assembled  revellers.** 

Master  Pym  appears  on  the  scene :  — 

*^  Master  Pym,  stationing  himself  as  nearly  as  he  could  in  the  middle  of 
the  green,  close  to  the  raised  platform,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of 
parchment,  bearing  a  twin-like  resemblance  to  the  skin  carried  by  the  bailiff, 
Roger  Priver,  which  Alloway  had  torn  into  shreds.  He  opened  it  delibe- 
rately, and,  as  he  held  it  closely  to  his  eyes,  which  some  sixty  years'  use  had 
rendered  somewhat  weak,  the  better  to  read  its  contents,  the  said  bailiff, 
dripping  with  wet  and  exhausted  by  the  ill-usage  he  had  met  with,  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  knee,  and  begged  him  to  seize  the  transgressors  of  the  law 
before  they  could  make  their  escape. 

*^  ^^ot  so,  good  bailiff;  I  will  not  follow  their  example,  but  will  proceed 
legally.  I  was  bred  to  the  bar,  and  require  not  to  be  taught  my  duty.  Did 
1  not  impeach  Buckingham  and  Mainwaring,  and  conduct  and  bring  to  a 
happy  issue  the  trial  of  the  Lord  Strafford  P  and  have  I  not  successfully 
resisted  the  illegal  attempt  of  Charles  Stuart  to  arrest  me  and  four  other 
members  of  the  Parliament  within  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Back,  good 
Master  Priver,  and  let  me  not,  I  pray  thee,'  said  John  Pym,  in  a  voice  draw- 
lingly  slow,  but  firm. 

^^  Master  John  Pym,  although  he  had  from  the  commencement  of  his  par- 
liamentary career  universally  opposed  the  royalists,  and  taken  an  active  part 
with  Mr.  Hampden  and  those  who  resisted  the  payment  of  the  ship-tax,  was 
gentlemanly  in  his  demeanour,  and  mild  in  his  manners  and  language,  until 
he  had  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  king,  that  he  came  mto  the 
house,  shortly  after  the  assassination  of  Buckingham,  to  seize  him  and  four 
other  members.  Pym  escaped  the  danger,  and  absented  himself  from  the 
house  for  a  while.  When  he  returned,  a  change  was  observed  in  him  :  he 
was  more  severe  in  his  looks,  and  his  language  was  violent :  he  took  the  lead 
of  his  party,  and  when  the  impeachment  of  the  Lord  Strafford  was  deter- 
mined upon,  he  untiringly  persevered  in  his  attempts  to  secure  his  condem- 
nation and  execution.  He  was  also  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  established 
church,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  assailing  the  bishops,  and  the  deans  and 
chapters ;  and  of  encouraging  those  who,  under  the  pretence  of  their  being 
remnants  of  papistry,  sought  to  remove  the  communion  tables  and  the  rails 
which  surrounded  them  from  the  eastern  ends  of  the  churches.     Nothing,  in 
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fact,  waa  proposed  to  injure  the  churck  in  which  be  was  not  a  proninent 
actor.  Of  all  the  enemies  whom  Archbishop  Laud  had,  none  was  more  per- 
severingly  bitter  than  John  Pym,  although  they  were  contemporari^  at 
Oxford ;  Laud  being  a  member  and  president  of  St»  JohnV  College  and 
Fym  a  student  of  Broadgates  Hall,  now  Pembroke  College. 

"  As  a  country  gentleman,  Pym  was  much  beloved :  he  was  a  kind  hns* 
band,  an  affectionate  father,  and  a  considerate  landlord  to  hia  tenantry.  As 
a  neighbour,  his  company  was  sought  after  and  ^appreciMcd  by  thote  area 
who  differed  from  hun  m  politics,  until  afler  the  ezecutioii  o£  Strafford, 
when  he  suddenly  found  himself  shunned  by  all  wbo  had  previously  coutted 
his  society. 

"  He  grew  morose  and  peevish ;  seldom  appeared  ux  Somersetshire,  and 
made  the  leadership  of  his  party  in  the  Commons  an  excuse  for  absenting 
himself  from  his  family.  His  moroseness  increased,  too,  greatly  after  hn 
intercourse  with  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  who  were  referred  to  him  as 
the  most  powerful  person  upon  whom  they  could  rely  to  advocate  their 
claims." 

A  Parliamentary  visit : — 

«( *  Whether  Master  Pvm  cometh  here  as  a  friend  or  a  foe,  I  kaoiwiioi; 
though,  judging  from  the  number  of  well-armed  followers,  wherewith  he 
visiteth  my  poor  house  of  Ashley-.Combe,  I  ma(^.be  excused  from  h«riDg  my 
suspicions — he  is  welcome  as  a  neighbour,'  said  Master  BacheU,  addiesaii^ 
Pym, 

'•''  Pym  raised  his  hat  and  bowed. 

*^  ^  vVould  it  please  you  to  alight,  «ad  partake  of  such  refreafamenA  as  say 
house  affords?' 

^  *•  Such  in  part  is  my  intention,  for  we  have;  ridden  far  and  fiuit,'  said 

Pym.      ^  ^  \-     '  .         , 

*'  *  It  is  done  in  a  truly  neighbourly  way,  to  call  as  you  pass,  and  bring 
some  few  score  of  followers  with  you,  to  test  the  contents  of  our  lardar  and 
our  cellar.  I  hope  there  be  viands  enough  to  supply  all  with  what  they 
may  need ;  at  all  events,  they  shall  be  welcome  to  what  they  can  &o^'nid 
Master  BachelJ,  with  a  smile,  which  was  not  resjxNftded  to  bv  aaj  one  of  t^ 
company,  all  of  whom  wore  a  morose  look  on  their  faces,  and  sat  like  statues 
on  tneir  horses. 

*^  *  Master  Bachell,  when  I  said  that  it  was  my  intention  to  al^ht^  and  ta 
take  somewhat  to  refresh  me,  I  meant  not  to  impl^  that  your  hosfiitsJity  was 
to  be  taxed  for  that  purpose.  We  have  wherewith  to  r^reah  ooraeLves,  as 
our  sumpter-horses  will  speedily  arrive.  You  will  consider  yonndf  mr 
prisoner,  and  on  vour  parole' — if  so  it  please  you :  if  not<,  I  acm  here  in  suf- 
ficient force  to  taKe  and  maintain  possession.  Choose  you  which  you  pKease. 
imprisonment  in  your  own  house,  or  partial  freedom  upon  such  tenns  as  I 
shiul  diet-ate,*  said  Pym. 

^^  *•  I  pray  you  come  within,  where  we  may  talk  this  matter  over,*  said 
Master  Bachell.  ^I  will  not,  however,  take  you  by  surprisa,  but  imSorm 
you  that  I  have  some  friends  within  my  hall«  to  the  number  of  half  a  sooR. 
I)o  vou  therefore  select  from  your  band  so  manv  as  shall  equal  them  ia 
number,  and  be  deemed  by  you  a  sufficient  escort. 

*^  *  I  will  do  so,*  said  PVm,  as  he  bade  half  a  score  men  dismount  and  ae* 
company  him  within.  The  rest  remained  on  horseback^  jtoiwn  up  in  fionl 
of  the  mansion. 

^*  ^  I  will  show  you  the  wa^/  sud  Master  Bachell. 

*^  ^  I  need  not  your  showm^,  sir,*  said  Pym ;  *  I  am  no  strai^^  to  thii 
locality.* 

''  ^  I  crave  your  pardon^I  ought  to  have  remembered,  that  John  I^ 
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and  mjself  once  met  as  friends ;  and  that,  since  he  hath  turned  out  a  die- 
lojal  person,  he  hath  once  visited  this  our  house,  and  partaken  of  its  poor 
refreshments.* 

^  *  It  is  well  remembered,  Master  Bachell.  The  occasion  of  our  last  visit, 
as  I  shall  shortlv  explain,  has  led  to  this  our  present  meeting.  Open  me 
those  doors,*  said  Pjm,  pointing  with  his  sheathed  rapier  to  the  doors  that 
led  into  the  hall. 

"  *  They  are  already  open — enter,  sir,  I  entreat  you,*  said  Bachell,  bowing 
lowly,  in  mockery,  as  he  flung  the  door  aside. 

*'^  **  I  am  glad  to  see  that  two  more  are  in  our  presence,  whom  it  much 
concemeth  me  to  meet,*  said  Pym.  ^  If  our  eyes  deceive  us  not,  yonder 
stand  your  son  Julian,  and  Master  Luttrell  of  Dimster.* 

'^  *•  King  Pym  with  a  vengeance !  he  uscth  the  our  most  majestically,* 
whispered  Julian  to  Master  Luttrell. 

"  *  Silence,  and  let  us  see  whither  all  this  tends,*  replied  Master  Luttrell. 

*'  *•  Would  it  please  you  and  your  followers  to  partake  of  our  humble 
fare  ?  it  is  sound  Bordeaux,  and  will  not  add  to  the  sourness  of  those  gen* 
tlemen*s  looks,*  said  Bachell,  with  mock  deference. 

""  ^  I  have  said  before  that  we  have  provisions  of  our  own,'  luiswered  Pym. 
'But  now  to  business.  We  arrest  you.  Master  Thomas  Luttrell — you, 
Master  Bachell,  and  your  son  Julian,  togeth^  with  another,  whom  we  see 
not  here  at  present,  in  the  name  of  the  Parliament,  for  unlawful  deeds  done 
at  Culbome  revels.  As  we  said  but  now,  before  we  entered  thb  house,  we 
will  give  you  freedom  on  your  parole,  if  you  will  pledge  your  honour  to 
abide  bv  it.* 

" '  Master  Pvm,*  said  the  elder  Bachell,  *  I  told  your  before,  on  the  oc- 
casion to  which  you  have  alluded,  that  neither  Master  Luttrell  nor  I  had 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  those  revels ;  and  what  I  said  then  I  now 
repeat,  that  if  you  can  produce  any  warrant,  bearing  the  King*s  signature, 
for  my  apprehension,  I  will  submit  myself  your  prisoner  without  a  murmur.* 

" '  And  I,'  said  Master  Luttrell. 

'^  *•  And  I,  too,*  said  the  younger  Bachell,  '•  but  not  till  then.* 

" '  Gentlemen,*  said  Pym,  *  listen  to  me.' 

^^ '  Speak,  then,  as  to  your  ec|uals :  do  not  king  it  over  us  with  your  wes 
and  aurs^  and  we  will  listen,*  said  Julian. 

"  *  Gentlemen,  listen  to  me,*  continued  Pym,  not  heedins  the  interrup- 
tion. '  I  am  here  with  such  a  force,  and  so  well  disposed,  that  you  are  at 
my  mercy.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  do  you  anv  wrong.  I  am  here  to  take 
prisoners  the  parties  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded,  and  promise  them,  in 
the  name  of  the  Parliament,  an  impartial  hearing,  without  any  personal 
restraint,  if  they  submit.* 

*' '  And  what  if  we  do  not  ?*  inquired  Bachell. 

**  *  Then  it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to  resort  to  measures  I  would  will- 
ingly not  adopt,*  said  Pym.  *  Though  you  dwell  so  far  from  the  busy 
world,  you  cannot  but  know,  gentlemen,  that  Charles  Stuart*8  support  of 
episcopacy  in  this  land,  and  his  attempt  to  impose  a  ritual  and  certam  form 
of  worship  upon  the  land  of  his  fathers,  have  uready  brought  him  into  such 
contempt,  that  he  retains  but  the  name  of  a  king,  and  that  all  real  power  is 
vested  m  the  Parliament,  who,  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  have  taken  the 
government  into  their  hands.* 

"  *  We  know,*  said  Julian,  *  that  a  set  of  canting  knaves  have * 

^^ «  Silence,  Julian ;  let  us  hear  all  that  Master  Pym  hath  to  advance 
before  we  reply  to  him,*  said  his  father. 

«« <  Armed  with  the  authority  of  that  Parliament,  of  which,  as  you  know, 
I  am  an  humble  member,  as  the  representative  of  Tavistock,  I  am  here,  as  I 
said  before,  to  claim  my  prisoners.* 
**  *  Can  you  produce  your  warrants,  supposing  that  we  should  feel  in- 
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dined  to  yield  ourselves  to  the  usurped  powers  of  a  disloyal  House  of  Com- 
mons?* said  Master  BachelU  . 

"  *  Thou  knowest  that  they  have  been  destroyed/  baid  P^m.  ;  .  , 

"*  By  whom?'  asked  Master  Luttrell.  ,    ,  , 

"' Would  that  I  knew  I  •  said  Pym.  \  .         '     . 

"  *  Have  they  been  duly  seirved,  or  how  ?'  said  the  elder  Bachell. 

"  *  Master  Bachell,  Master  Bachell/  said  Fym, '  thi^  i8|  worse  than  trifling. 
The  consequences  will  be  heavy.  "Where  are  Koger  Priver  and  "Master 
Brown?  Waere  hast  thou  them  concealed ?*       , 

*<  ^  I  pledge  you  mine  honour,  as  a  gentleman,  that  1  have  seen  neiCber  of 
them  smce  the  day  on  which,  witli  Sfaster  LuttrelL  X  released  tbep  from 
the  mines  in  Dunkery  Hill.  Nor '  have  I  heard  augnt  of  tnem»  saving  that 
you  had  taken  them  Under  your  especial  protection,  and  sent  them  on  some 
errand  to  the  town  of  Taunton/  said  Bachell/  .  ,  ^ 

'*  *  Nor  have  1/  said  Julian,  *  though  1  would  gladly  have  met  with  them, 
and  repaid  them  for  their  insolent  behaviour,  when  you  |ast  visaed  iius 
house.* 

(^  ^  To  you  then.  Master  Thomas  Luttrell,  I  must  i^ply  for  their  safe 
restoration,  for  I  have  information  of  their  having  left  my  house  at  Cut- 
combe  for  the  town  of  Dunster,'  said  Pym. 

**  *  I  will  pledge  you  my  word,  as  a  gentlemaiit  that  t  know  no  xnore  of 
them  than  you  younelf  do,*  said  Master  Luttrell. 

**  Pym  looked  at  each  steadily^  for  some  moments ;  but  neither  qjoailed 
beneath  his  f^aze. 

**  *  You  will  not  deny.  Master  l^achell^  that  you  have  seen  my  j^utenant 
Mauworth,  within  these  few  days  ?*  continued  he. 

i«  *•  Assuredly  not.  He  was  here  as  a  messenger,  some  three  or  four  davs 
since,*  sud  Bachell.  ^  I  gave  him  what  refreshments  he  stood  in  need  aCior 
himself  and  his  beast,  and  he  returned,  as  I  presume,  and  as  he  infonned 
me  he  should  do,  to  perform  his  duties  as  the  guardian,  in  your  absence,  of 
Mistress  Pym  and  your  children** 

"  ^  And  the  packet  which  he  brought  ?  I  would  demand  of  you  the  nature 
of  its  contents,  and  what  hath  become  of  it,*  sajd  Pyni* 

^'  *  I  do  not  hold  myself  accountable  io  Master  Pjm  for  any  messages  or 
parcels  that  may  be  sent  to  me,  even  though  their  aelivery^  be  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  one  of  his  own  followers,*  said  Bachell. 

"  *  *Tis  well.  You  have  doubtless  destroyed  ,the  warrants,  which  br  some 
means,  at  present  not  known,  were  abstracted,  as  I  believe,  from  driver** 
saddle-bass,  and,  as  a  drug-seller  in  Taunton  wiU  teatifj^  irere-jeMlirected 
to  yourself  through  the  agency  of  one  Jansen,  and  deiiTered  to  yon  by 
Mauworth,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  what  he  bore  io  you...  Know  yon 
where  Mauworth  may  now  be  found?* 

**  *  I  do  not,*  said  BadieU,  ^  as  I  have  ahready  told  jroo.* 

**  *•  Then  I  will  inform  you,  Master  Bachell;  mj  faithful  fi^oiwer  is  lying 
a  murdered  corpse  at  the  mouth  of  Dunkery  mines.*  i 

^*  A  deep  groan  burst  from  the  soldiers,  and  Pym  passed  lua  hand  across 
his  eyes  as  if  to  remove  a  tear.  The  party  around  Mister  Bachell  looked 
at  one  another,  as  if  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  news. 

" '  How  say  you,  honest  Mauworth  murdered  ?  are  you  assured  of  the 
truth  of  what  you  assert  ?*  inquu«d  Master  BachdL 

*^  *  I  saw  his  body  with  mine  own  eyes,*  said  PyiiL  ^  I  had  not  known  of 
his  fate,  perhapsi  until  the  crotws  had  devoured  him,  had  noi  a  ahefJierd 
found  his  mutilated  corpse  by  a  mere  chance/ 

**  *  Who  can  have  done]  so  foul  a  dasdl  *  said  liheeldm^BadieiL  -  *  I  give 
you  m;^  word,  that  I  will  use  my  best  exeriiotts  to;discovor  the  laiirdcicr 
and  bring  him  to  punishment.  I  will  also  give  orders  that  his  rtmaiot  be 
conveyed  home  for  decent  intennent** 
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** '  That'  IS  already  cared  for/  said  Pjrm  ;  *•  but  I  thank  jou  none  the  less 
for  jour  friendly  ofller,  and  readilj  acquit  you  of  all  tihare  m,  and  knowledge 
of,  the  horrid  crime/ 

" '  You  could  do  no  less,  on  the  assurance  of  my  father's  ignorance  of  it 
from  his  own  lips,*  said  Julian. 

"  *  I  am  not  nere,  young  man«.tp  receive  instruction  in  my  duties  from,  or 
to  bandy  words  witn,  you.  But  now  to  business.  These  gentlemen,  many 
of  whom  ore  knowb  to  me  as  my  neighbours,  are  at  liberty  to  depart,  with 
this  advice,  that  they  keep  peaceably  at  Lome,  or  enrol  theiuselves  under  the 
banner  of  the  Parliament ;  but  Master  Bachell,  his  somewhat  hasty  son,  and 
Master  Thomas  Luttrell,  must  submit  to  remain  my  prisoners  here,  or  to 
give  Bie  their  word,  as  honourable  gentlemen,  to  appear  before  whatever 
tribunal,  and  at  whatever  time.  Parliament  may  name,  then  and  there  to 
answer  for  the  offences  with  which  they  stand  charged.' 

^  ^  Ij  for  one^  shall  not  yield  myself  a  prisoner,  neither  shall  I  pledge  my 
word  to  obey  a  set  of  rebels,*  said  Julian. 

'* '  Nor  will  we  quit  this  hall,  and  leave  our  friends  to  the  mercy  of 
Master  Pym  and  his  crop-eared  knaves,'  said  one  of  the  gentlemen. 

*^  *  Silence,  my  son ;  and  do  you,  my  friend,  use  no  provoking  words, 
which  may  lead  to  serious  consef[uei!ices.  Master  Pym  will  listen  to  me 
and  to  reasoiC  said  Bachell. 

"  Pym  looked  grimly  upon  Julian  and  the  other  speaker,  and  bowed  to 
Bachell,  as  if*  prepared  to  near  what  proposals  he  had  to  make. 

^  Master  Bachell,  whose  object  was  to  gain  as  much  time  as  he  could,  to 
enable  Alick  Pearson  to  give  notice  to  their  friends  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  were  surrounded,  began  what  is  now  termed  '  speaking  against 
time.'  ■ 

^'  *  Master  Fym,^  said  ho,  *  will  pardon  me,  if  I  again  ask  him  if  he  hath  a 
legal  warrant  for  what  he  is  now  proposing  to  do  ?' 

"  •  None,'  said  Pym ;  *  I  act  upon  my  own  responsibility,  in  the  name  of 
the  Parliament,  and  backed  by  an  armed  force  furnished  me  by  them  tor 
this  pnrposC.' 

^^  ^  Is  the  law  then,  a  dead  letter,  that  an  Englishman's  ^ktsou  and  safety 
are  no'  longer  regarded?'  said  Master  Bachell;  placing  his  hand  upon 
Julianas  shotildcr  to  restrain  him  in  his  seat.'* 

I^m's  defence  of  the  Parliament : — 

*^  *  The  government  of  this  realm,  nay  the  nation  itself,  is,  and  hath  been 
for  some  time  past,  in  an  unhealthy'  state.  The  man,  Charles  Stuart,  hath 
been  found  incapable  of  administering  to  its  safety,  and,  moreover,  guilty  of 
supplying  it  with  poisons  in  the  place  of  medicaments.  We,  the  Parliament, 
as  tne  representatives  of  the  people,  have  undertaken  to  purge  it  of  its  im- 
purities, and  to  restore  it,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  its  pristine  sound- 
ness,' said  Master  Pym. 

**  A  grunt  of  applause,  something  between  a  snuffle  and  a  groan,  was 
uttered  by  the  troopers. 

*'*  Andi  wherein  hath  the  king — the  man,  Charles  Stuart,  as  you  most 
disrespectfully  term  him  —  shown  his  inefficiency?'  inquired  the  elder 
Bachell,  throwing  such  a  look  upon  his  friends,  as  showed  them  the  inten- 
tion with  which  the  question  was  put.* 

"  *  I  will  expound  to  you,'  said  Pym,  *  and  hope,  by  the  few  reasons  I 
shall  offer,  to  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  the  assertions  I  have  made.' 

'* '  Would  it  please  you  to  be  seated  ?'  said  Julian ;  '  the  time  required  to 
convince  us  of  the  propriety  of  disloyalty  and  rebellion  will  be  of  so  long 
duration  as  to  cause  your  legs  to  ache,  if  you  remain  standing  upon  them.' 

**  Pvm  scowled  at  Julian,  but  did  not  reply  to  him.  He  then  placed 
himself  in  Such  a  position  that  he  might  address  the  gentlemen  and  his 
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troopen  at  the  Bame  time,  without  turning  has  bade  upon  other  paitj. 
After  a  loud  cough  to  elesr  his  voice,  he  turned  his  eyes  up  to  the  oeiHng, 
and  thus  commenced  a  long  harangue,  which  we  will  endearour  to  curtail  ts 
much  as  possible. 

^  *  You  would  hear,  gentlemen,  the  reasons  on  which  we  have  come  to 
a  conclusion  that  he  who  is  called  the  King — * 

^  *  Is  the  Kiqg,*  said  Julian. 

^ '  That  he  who  is  called  the  King,  is  unworthy  to  rule  the  land.  I  will 
enumerate  them.' 

^  *  We  look  upon  the  mail,  Chaxieb  Stuart,  as  depnmd, 
•  "^ *" Firstly — in  his  unadvised  movinff  into  Spain;  in  his  obstinate  kNiff 
stay  therein,  when  it  was  manifest  to  lul  the  world  that  the  Inlaata  would 
not  be  his ;  in  his  unnecessary  submission  to  the  Pope,  and  hia  predpitats 
embarkment  at  St,  Andrews,  where  he  was  likelvto  be  cast  awaj. 

*' '  Secondly — we  look  upon  him  as  da>ravea  in  his  sudden  breach  with 
Spain ;  for  hia  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Englishmen  at  Amboyna,  for  mere 
baubles ;  in  lending  nine  ships  to  the  French,  to  help  them  to  cut  the  throats 
of  the  Protestants. 

^*  *  Thirdly — in  breaking  with  the  French  without  sufficient  cause  as- 
signed ;  in  toe  continual  abuse  of  all  his  allies ;  in  patching  up  an  inglorioui 
peace  with  Spain,  and  in  the  betrayal  of  all  those  nations  which  had  cast 
themselves  upon  this  nation  for  protection. 

*^  *•  Fourthly — as  depraved  in  the  imprisonment  of  his  loyal  subjects ;  in 
posting,  pilloring,  and  splitting  of  the  ears  of  godly  divines ;  in  the  intro- 
duction of  iddatry ;  in  oppressing  the  nation,  by  pressures,  monopolies,  the 
exaction  of  ship-money,  and  ail  such  grievances. 

*^  *  Fiflhly — in  breaking  with  his  people,  by  dissolvins  their  ParliameDts 
at  his  pleasure,  and  thinking  to  wrestle,  with  his  own  single  brain,  against 
so  many  hundreds  of  representatives,  who  possess  the  whole  marrow  and 
quintessence  of  the  nation's  wisdom.* 

*^  The  troopers  here  uttered  a  most  flattering  and  assenting  grant.  Julian 
burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh.  Pym  heeded  ,^neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
but  proceeded : 

^  *  Sixthly — we  look  upon  the  man,  Charles  Stuart,  as  depraved  and 
unworthy  to  rule,  in  having  shielded  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, — in  haring 
resbted  the  impeachment  and  punishment  of  Strafford * 

^  ^  The  more  mad  in  having  sisned  his  death-warrmt,'  said  Julian. 

" '  In  upholding  the  papistieu  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  tryiitf  to 
thrust  down  the  throats  of  the  Scots  a  ritual  and  ceremonial  whidi  mej 
abhor  and  detest. 

" '  Seventhly — we  abjure,  abominate,  and  from  our  hearts  do  detest  the 
man,  Charles * 

^  ^  I  cannot,  as  a  loyal  man  and  a  good  subject,  submit  to  listen  longer  to 
these  foiil  calumnies,'  said  Master  Luttrell. 

"  *  Nor  I — nor  I — ^nor  I — ,*  said  the  gentlemen,  rising  in  a  body. 

'*  *  I  will  thrust  them  back  down  his  throat  with  the  hilt  of  my  ra{uer,* 
said  Julian. 

**  *  We  do  from  our  hearts  detest  the  man,  Charles  Stuart,*  continued 
Pym,  not  heeding  the  interruption,  'because  he  did  come  down  to  oui 
House  of  Parliament,  in  person,  to  seize  my  unworthy  self,  with  Sir  Arthur 
Haselrig,  and  Hampden,  and  Strode,  and  Hollis,  and  did  precursorily  place 
in  the  pUlory,  and  deprive  of  their  ears,  Prynne  the  barrbter,  Burton  the 
divine,  and  Bastwick  a  physician.* " 

The  author  describes  the  eelebrated  antiqaarian,  Anthonj  Wood, 
in  his  jouthful  dajs  at  Oxford,  and  makes  use  of  him  to  introduce 
the  following  account  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Universitj :  — 
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**  *  Now  then,  Master  Hagb,  follow  me  and  I  will  show  you  places  worthy 
of  being  seen.  Folks  call  me  an  idle  good«for-nought,  because  I  confine  not 
my  studies  to  books;  and  even  Master  John  May  land,  the  Archididasculus 
of  the  school  in  New  College,  accuses  me  of  being  samno  gravaius  when  I 
iun  pondering  on  matters  which  he  despises,  because  he  is  ignorant  of  them. 
I  am  thankful  that  certain  parties  have  occupied  the  New  College  gardens 
as  their  tnumng  ground,  and  so  obtained  an  unlimited  holyday  for  us  boys, 
who  preferred  seeing  the  sober  citizens -taught  to  traU  pikes  and  use  martial 
weapons,  to  learning  Greek  and  Latin.* 

"  Hugh  smiled  kmdly  on  the  boy,  who,  with  hasty  steps,  led  him  by  the 
Blue  Boar  Lane  into  Saint  Aldate^s,  at  the  top  of  which  stood  the  conduit, 
called  Car&x.  As  Hugh  bad  frequently  seen  and  admired  the  handsome 
Btructure,  he  would  not  stop  to  listen  to  Anthony's  account  of  its  founder 
and  builder,  and  of  its  having  been  presented  to  Laud  the  Chancellor  as  a 
nuisance,  inasmuch  as  it  obstructed  the  passage  of  vehicles,  and  afforded  a 
lounging  spot  to  the  usual  occupants  of  Penniless  Bench  hard  by. 

*« '  Nay,  an-  the  conduit,'though  it  be  well  supplied  with  fluid,  be  a 
dry  subject  to  Master  Hugh,  we  will  on,  and,  paasmg  down  the  Butcher- 
Row,  pay  a  visit  to  yon  noble  tower,*  said  Anthony,  pointing  to  the  old 
Castle. 

"  *  I  will  with  you  there  gladly,'  said  Hugh,  *  for  I  am  anxious  to  inspect 
so  noble  and  so  ancient  a  structure.* 

•*  *  If  these  walls  could  speak,*  said  Wood,  as  they  entered  a  low  archway 
leading  into  the  tower,  *  they  would  tell  us  many  a  tale  of  woe.  You  see 
that  a  captive  would  have  but  small  chance  of  escaping  through  the  strongly- 
barred  openings  formed  in  these  walls,  which  are  of  solid  masonry  nine  feet 
in  thickness.* 

** '  It  mak6s  me  shudder,*  said  Hush,  *  even  to  look  upon  them.' 

**  *  And  yet  it  was  here  that  Offa,  Alfired,  Harold  Hareloot,  and  others,  held 
their  Saxon  courts,"  said  Anthony ;  *  and  in  after-times,  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  a  college  was  formed  here  under  the  wardenship  of 
the  canons  of  Osney  Abbey.  It  is  now  used  chieily  by  professors  in  arte 
surripiendi,  under  the  wardenship  of  our  friend  the  gaoler  nere,  although  he 
sometimes  hath  under  his  charge  certain  scholars  of  the  University,  who 
have  chanced  to  offend  ag(unst  the  statutes,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Vice-chancellor.* 

**  *  I  woxdd  fain  climb  yonder  mound  of  earth,  which  seems  to  have  been 
reared  for  the  purpose  ot  overlooking  the  gloomy  tower  that  we  have  just 
quitted,*  said  Hugh. 

"  *  It  would  but  ill  repay  you  for  the  toil,*  said  Anthony,  •  for  the  prospect 
it  affords  is  not  more  extensive  than  that  seen  from  the  tower.  It  contaiDS 
a  wide  and  deep  well,  by  means  of  which  the  castle  is  supplied  with  water. 
Let  us  on  to  objects  better  worlli  our  inspection.* 

"  '  But  tell  me  first,*  said  Hugh,  *  by  whom  those  buildings  below  the 
great  tower  are  occupied.' 

•*  *  They  are  shortly  to  be  garrisoned  by  the  King's  troops,  at  least,  by  so 
many  of  them  as  can  conveniently  be  received  within  them,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Legse,  the  governor  of  the  city.  Preparations  are 
alrea^  being  made  for  their  reception.* 

**  *  £nough,*  said  Hugh;  ^  now  lead  on,  for  I  see  that  you  are  waxing 
impatient.* 

**  *  Give  our  guide  a  gratuity  for  his  services,  and  follow  me,*  said  An- 
thony. 

"  Hugh  gave  a  trifle  to  the  gaoler  who  had  showed  them  over  the  tower, 
and  followed  the  boy  towards  ttie  river  Isis,  or  rather  a  branch  of  it,  which 
flowed  immediately  under  the  city  walls.  ITiey  crossed  it  by  means  of  a 
bridge  of  stone,  and,  turning  somewhat  to  the  left,  went  through  some  small 
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aiid  rather  wretched-looking  buildings,  towards  a  tall  tower,  surrounded  by 
the  ruins  of  what  hod  evidently  been  a  large  religious  ediiloe.  i  •»    .f    i 

"  *  This  spot,"  said  Anthony,  '  is  called  the  Hamel;  yonder,  on  Aur  right 
hand,  stands  the  church  of  St.  Tliomas;  bejosKd.it  once  stood  the  Ahhaj  of 
Osney.  I  have  brought  you  hither  to  show  yoii  the  remains.  Q£>tliat  aoUe 
building,  now,  ala«l  a  mere  mass  of  ruins-*  .    \    ^.... . 

"  ^  It  must  indeed  have  been  a  splendid  structure,*  said  HUgh,  as  he  gazed 
on  the  remains ;  '  great,  doubtless,  was.  the  piety  of  its  founder.' 

"  *  Ahem!'  ^aid  Wood,  with  a  peculiar  lock, '  its  founder,  if  report -speak 
truly,  was  one  £ditb^.a  concubine  of  •  our  first  Heiisy«  who* -to  atone  for  her 
sins  and  make  her  peace  with  Mother  Church,  induced  Ed^ei3t|D'Oilj,  who 
made  an  honest  'oroman  of  her  by  taking  her  to  wife,  to  bwid  a  ppory  here 
for  the  Canons  Augustines  or  Austin  Oanoiis.  Jt  afterwards  became  an 
abbey ;  but  our  eighth  Harry,  who  interfered  somewhat  rudely  in  jchurch 
matters,  transferred  the  dean  and  his  »ix  prebeodaiies,  with  all  their  inferior 
officers,  willy  nilly,  to  the  conventual  church  of  St.  Frideswide,  which  was 
metamorphosed  into  a-  cathedral,  and  stands,  as  you  know,  within  the  walls 
of  King  Henry's  College,  now  called  OhristTchm^oh/  - 

^^  ^  Were  there  not  anany  more  reli^ous  edifices  an  and  near  Oxford  which 
have  shared  the  fate  of  this  pile?*  asked  Hugh,  asthey  walked  from  the 
spot.  '  ' 

"  *  There  were  several :  yonder,  immediately  before  us,  on  the  margin  of 
the  Isis,  stand  the  remains  pf  licwley-^a  monastery  built  by  Edward,  £ari 
of  Cornwall,  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order,  who  had  it  in  charge  to  pray 
for  the  soul  of  his  father  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans.  Then,  as  to  Fnars, 
Oxford  must  have  swarmed  with  them,  for  there  were  the  Austin  Friars,  or 
Friars  Eremites  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  who  had  their  dwelling  in  Holj* 
well  or  Holy  Cross,  where  Wadham  College  now  stands;  the, Dominican  or 
Black  Friars  were  located  on  an  island,  near  the  water-gate,  below  the 
church  of  St.  Ebbe;  here  also  settled  the  Franciscan  or  Grej  Friars:  the 
Carmelite  or  White  Friars  took  up  their  abode  opposite  to  ns,  where 
Gloucester  Hall  stands,  but  Edward  the  Second  piously  resigned  for  their 
use  his  palace  of  Beaumont,  a  little  ^ay  beyond.  The  Crouched  or  Crossed 
Friars  dwelt  at  the  first  near  to  Broadgate  Hall,  but  afterwards  removed 
near  to  St.  Feter*8  church,  iu  the  east  of  the  city.  The  Friars  de  Sacco 
had  their  residence  near  to  the  Castle  and  western  gate,  while  the  THni* 
tarians  occupied  a  monastery  built  upon  the  spot  where  New  College  now 
stands.* 

** '  All  pious  men,  doubtless,"  said  Hugh. 

*'  *■  An*  they  did  what  was  required  of  them  they  could  have  had  but  litde 
time  for  going  astray,  seeing  that  they  were  to  attend  service  seven  times  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,*  said  Anthony.  '  They  began  at  two  o*clock  in  the 
morning  with  their  nocturnals;  then  at  six  came  the  inaHnsy  at  nine  the 
iiercesy  at  noon  the  sext,  at  three,  after  noon,  the  none;  vespers  were  at  ux, 
and  the  complins  soon  after  seven,  when  they  were  ordered  to  bed.  As  they 
had  to  get  their  meals  and  perform  sundry  private  matters  between  services, 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  they  had  but  little  leisure  for  indulging  in 
worldly  amusements.  But  enough  of  this — the  day  is  drawing  to  a  dose,  and 
it  were  as  well  for  us  to  be  within  the  city-gates  before  they  are  shut  for  the 
night.* 

'^  Hugh  followed  his  guide,  and  they  arrived  just  in  time  to  enter  the 
western  gate  before  the  warden,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  University,  who 
claimed  the  ri^ht  of  watch  and  wai*d  over  the  town,  had  shut  the  portii. 
Having  done  his  duty,  he  resigned  the  key  to  the  party  of  soldiers  who,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Vice-chancellor,  were  posted  there  as  a  guard. 

*^  Anthony  Wood  turned  to  the  left  down  a  narrow  lane,  immedistelr 
behind  the  church  called  St.  Peter  le  Bailey,  and  about  a  hundred  yarcto 
beyond  the  church  pointed  out  to  Hugh  a  small  low  building. 
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^  '*"  Ejmw  you  t  le  name  of  iias  Hall,  Master  Mohan  ?  * 

"  Hugh  confessed  hi»  ignorimce. 

^  *•  'Tma,  then,  ie  called  New  Inn  Hail :  it  is  one  of  the  many  houses  licensed 
to  receive  students  irho  cannot  gain  admission  into  any  of  the  colleges.  The 
Latin  mamei,  as  you  may  ^css,  is  Novum  Hospitium;  with  its  Principalis^ 
Magistrif  Baccalaurei^  Communariiy  and  FmmUi^  it  holds  but  some  thirty 
soBis,  nor -should  I  have  drawn  vour  attention  to  it  had  it  not  become  a 
place  of  some  importance,  seeing  that  here  the  royal  mint  is  located.  Hither 
are  'brought  the  services  of  pla^  belonging  to  various  coUeffes,  to  be  coined 
into  crOwnSyiiaTing  s  view  of  Oxibrd  city  under  the  horse^  half-crowns,  and 
other,  silver  pieces.  In  gold  they  coin  die  unite  worth  twenty  shillings,  the 
half  tfina^  and  tiie  treble  UTUtc,  which,  as  its  name  imports,  is  worth  three 
poundsc  aU  these/ hav€  fbr  thdr  legendim^  ^  Exsurgat  Deus;  dissipentur 
mknioi'!^      - 

^^  Anil  who -are  employed  in  the  coinage,  citizens  or  strangers?*  inquired 
Hugh. 

^  *  The  oitiMns  o£  Oxford  make^money,  it  is  true.  Master  Hugh,  but  by  the 
exercise  of  their  honest  calHngs.  The  makers  of  money  for  ^ince  Charles 
were  imported  hither  from  Aberystwith,  and  are  skilful  men.* 

"•  *  Have  aU  the  colleges  shown  their  loyalty  by  contributing  to  the  neces- 
sities of  their  royal  master?* 

'*  ^  All^it  is  reported,  save  the  society  called  Jesus  College.  Men  say  that 
the  Welshman  who  presides  over  that  body  has  intimated  a  wish  to  have 
better  seevrity  fer  the  loon  of  the  college  bowls  and  flagons  than  the  word 
of  Qhjarles  Stuart.!** 

King  Charles  at  Oxford  :  — 

'*  The  vice-chancellor  had  just  concluded  his  address  as  Hugh  gained  the 
side  of  the  t^one.  The  King  then  rose,  and  in  a  tone  and  manner  the  sin- 
cerity of  which  Qould  not  be  questioned,  thanked  the  loyal  University  for 
the  zeal  it  had  always  displayed  in  his  behalf,  and  for  the  seasonable  supplies 
it  had  granted  when  otner  resources  had  failed  him«  He  then  raised  the 
vice-chancellor  from  his  knee,  on  which  he  had  fallen  to  salute  the  King*s 
exteiided  hand,  and  an  officer,  preceding  the  deputation  to  the  door,  dis- 
missed them  highly  delighted  with  the  graciousness  of  their  reception,  and 
eager  to  give  nirther  proofs  of  their  love  to  the  King  by  making  him 
additional  loans  of  plate  and  monevs.  Brent,  as  he  passed  Hugh,  scowled 
at  him,  and  seemed  disposed  to  ask  nim  what  business  ne  had  there. 

**  Hurstmonceau  stepped  forward  and  bowed,  hopins  to  catch  the  King's 
eye,  and  intending  to  lead  Hugh  to  him;  but,  before  ne  could  succeed,  me 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been  sitting  beside  his  father,  a  little  behind  the 
chair  that  did  duty  as  a  throne,  stood  up  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  the 
royal  ear.  The  King  smiled,  and  nodded  assent,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  boy 
came  forward,  and,  taking  Ilugli  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  his  father  and 
presented  him  as  his  companion  from  the  West,  and  one  desirous  of  bearing 
arms  in  his  cause. 

^*  Hugh  fell  on  one  knee  and  lightly  kissed  the  hand  extended  to  him. 

"  '  Kise,  young  sir,  we  owe  you  our  thanks  for  your  kind  and  prudent 
attendance  on  our  son.  You  would  leave  the  peacefulness  of  a  college  life 
and  the  delights  of  study  to  take  a  share  in  the  dangers  that  beset  us.  We 
will  not  say  it  is  well,  but  your  wish  shall  be  gratified.  Do  you,  my  son, 
present  your  friend  to  your  cousin,  the  Prince  Kupert,  and  request  him,  in 
our  name,  to  place  him  in  his  own  regiment  and  immediately  about  his  own 
person' 

"  Hugh  bowed,  and  the  Prince.of  Wales  led  him  up  to  Prince  Rupert,  who 
was  standing  behind  the  King,  and  busily  talking  with  Sir  John  &ron  and 
another  officer. 
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"  The  Prince'of  Wales  thrust  Sir  John  aside,  and  presented  Hugh  to  hb 
cousin,  informing  him  of  the  King*s  wishes. 

*^  *'  Most  gladlj  will  I  do  so,*  said  Rupert,  speaking  in  good  English  but 
with  a  foreign  accent.     *  I  like  the  looks  of  your  young  friend.' 

•'  *  He  is  zealous  in  our  cause,'  said  the  Prince,  *  and  is  moreover  a  sood 
judge  of  d^  and  horses.  He  has  pledged  himself  to  secure  me  the  miesi 
gazehound  lerer  looked  upon.' 

"  Rupert  smiled  on  his  cousin,  and,  turning  to  Hugh,  said,  *  You  will  use 
all  dispatch  to  procure  your  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  join  ne  it 
Abingdon,  where  we  purpose  to  <]^uarter  ourselves  for  the  present.' 

"  Hu^  bowed,  and  retired  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  kept  him  in 
conversation  for  some  time. 

^iWhile  fhis  was  going  on,  the  King  made  a  sign  to  Hurstmon^eau  to 
approach  him. 

%^  Tell  us  if  you  can,'  said  he  in  a  whiSper,  *  whom  that  young  nuuo, 
Hugh  de  Mohun,  so  closely  resembles  as  to  make  us  believe  tnat  we  have 
known  him  before.' 

" '  I  cannot  Icll  yoiir  Majesty:  in  figure  and  in  voice  he  oft  reminds  mc 
of — of — my  master — his  Gfrace  of — *  said  the  captain,  hesitating. 

"  •  Buckingham,  you  would  say,"  said  the  King  sighing. 

" '  And  yet  in  feature  he  resembles  him  not.  I  have  been  trying  to  recaD 
to  my  mind,  among  the  many  ladies  with  whom  his  Grace  was  somewhat'— 

"  The  King  looked  serious,  and  coughed. 

"  *  Acquainted — '  said  the  captain  demurely,  '  a  face  resembling  that 
young  man's,  but  hitherto  unsuccessfully.' 

"  *  You  may  leave  us,'  said  the  King;  *  but  should  your  memory  serre 
you  so  far  as  to  enable  you  to  recollect  the  personage  to  whom  we  allude, 
inform  us  of  it.'" 

The  above  extracts  will  serve  to  show,  imperfectly  indeed^  some* 
thing  of  the  style  and  merits  of  this  work,  which  is  so  far  superior 
to  most  of  the'  dull  compilations  purporting  to  be  historical,  but 
which  are  neither  historical  nor  amusing,  that  we  cannot  do  the  au- 
thor of  "  Dunster  Castle  "  the  injustice  to  class  it  among  the  many 
publications  which  almost  daily  issue  from  the  press  under  simihur 
titles.  It  is  a  work  which  stands  out  by  itself  from  the  ordinazy 
class  of  books  which  assume  the  name  of  historical,  and  which,  from 
the  information  which  it  conveys  of  the  habits  and  feeliiigs  of  the 
people  at  the  time  of  the  *^  Great  Rebellion,**  and  from  the  gratifica- 
tion which  the  perusal  of  its  pages  affords  from  the  interest  of  its 
story,  will,  we  do  not  doubt,  meet  with  the  high  favour  which  it  de- 
serves in  public  estimation. 

We  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  postpone  our  notice  of  "  Arrah 
Neil,**  by  Mr.  James,  and  of  "  The  Levite,"  by  Miss  Murphy,  until 
our  next  Number. 

Poems.    By  Williasi  Henry  Leathah.  London :  Longman,  Brown, 
&  Co. ;  and  Dlingworth  &  Hicks,  Wakefield.  1845. 

This  is  a  collection  of  poems,  the  first  of  which  was  published^  it 
appears^  in  1841.  They  are  now  bound  up  together,  and  form  a 
handsome  volume.  We  shall  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  book. 

The  first  portion  of  the  poems  is  intituled  '' Traveller's  Tfaoughtfl^ 
or,  Lines  suggested  by  a  Tour  on  the  Continent  in  the  Sunmicr  of 
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1835,'' aod  was  pHbliahed  in  1841,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  following 
modest  preface,  under  the  title  of  "  Advertisement " :  — 

^  All  that  the  author  of  these  stonzaa  has  attempted,  is  to  lay  before  his 
reader  a  rough  sketch  of  those  objects  with  which  he  felt  himself  the  most 
interested,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  conve/  the  train  of  thoughts  they  seve- 
rally awakened  in  his  mind. 

*^  Five  years  hare  now  elapsed  since  the  author  (then  a  mlnor^  visited 
the  Continent,  and  he  is  fully  aware,  that  during. this  period  of  time,  not 
only  many  objects  herein  described  may  have  changed  their  aspect  and  cha- 
racter, but  that  his  own  views  have  also  undergone  considcxablc  alteration. 

^  Notwithstanding  this,  he  prefers  incurring  the  charge  of  puerility  in 
thought  and  expression,  to  attempting  anything  like  such  a  revision  of  the 
poem,  as  would  render  it  an  index  of  his  present  tone  of  mind  and  feeling, 
were  the  same  objects  again  presented  to  his  view. 

^  With  this  determination,  his  efforts  have  been  chie%  directed  to  effect 
some  little  improvement  in  the  versification  and  general  arrangement  of  the 
poem :  but  even  in  this  respect,  the  author  Is  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty, 
if  not  the  impossibility,  of  giving  a  finish  to  what  was  originally  intended  as 
a  mere  outlme;  and  he  must  therefore  request  the  reader  will  bear  in 
mind,  that  *  a  rough  sketch  *  is  all  he  must  look  for  in  the  *  Traveller's 
Thoughts.' " 

The  poems  to  which  these  "  thoughts  "  give  rise  comprise  effusions 
on  "France,"  "  Switzerhind  and  Italy,"  "Geneva,"  "  The  Pass  of 
The  Simplon,"  "Maggiore,"  "Milan,"  "Como,"  "Lugano,"  "The 
Pass  of  St.  Gothard,"  "  Lucern,"  "  The  Rhigi,"  "  The  FaU  of  The 
Rossberg,"  "  The  Glacier  of  Bosenlaui  —  The  Wetterhorn,"  "  Jung- 
frau,"  «  The  Staubach,"  "  The  Giesbach,"  «  FareweU  to  the  Alps," 
"The  Rhine,  Belgium,  &c."  "Baden-Baden,"  Heydelberg,"  "The 
Rhine,"  "  Aix-la-Chapelle,"  "Waterloo,"  "Antwerp,"  and  some  lines 
under  the  head  of  "  Conclusion  .^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  select  from  this  variety  an  extract  which  we  can 
confidently  pronounce  as  the  best  —  for  all  are  good ;  —  but  we  shall 
endeavour  to  cull  some  portions  of  the  flowers  which  are  spread  be- 
fore us,  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  author's  poeti- 
cal powers,  and  to  gratify  the  reader.  From  France  we  take  only  one 
stanza  to  show  the  feeling  with  which  it  is  written  :  — 

^  I  saw  one  desolate  —  one  nameless  crave, 
Amidst  the  motlev  heaps  that  fold  the  dead : 
It  told  no  triumphs  of  the  sleeping  brave. 
For  here,  no  marble  reared  its  sculptured  head ; 
0*er  the  dark  earth  a  lonely  woodbine'spread. 
And  sweetly  blossomed  on  the  monldcrii^  clay ; 
Metiiought,  'twould  more  adorn  some  widow's  bed. 
Than  mark  the  spot  where  he  unhonoured  lay, 
The  wayward  chud  of  war  I  the  gallant,  hapless  Ney  !*' 

We  can  give  only  the  first  stansa  on  "  Mont  Blanc  and  Chamouni," 
(the  whole  of  which  description  is  written  in  a  most  energetic  style,) 
in  order  that  we  may  reserve  space  for  the  beautiful  song  with  which 
the  poem  concludes. 

The  Invocation  begins  thus  :  -^ 
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*'  Mountain  of  mountuns  !- 


-Wonder-workinsT  God ! 


I 


Thou  hast  upreared  a  throne  I     Thou  canst  reveal 

Thyself  in  outward  shapes  —  ye  who  have  trod 

Where  now  I  am,  with  mc  have  lived  to  feel 

What  none  can  weU  express,  nor  ^et  conceal, 

The  presence  of  a  Grod  —  a  consciousness, 

That  here  Omnipotence  hath  set  his  seal — 

Hath  played  with  worlds  —  hath  rent' them  —  little  less 

Than  such  are  piled  around,  transfixed  and  motionless." 

And  this  ia  the  sweet  song  of  the  children  of  the  mountaios :  — 

1. 
'*  Sisters  I  Sisters !  haste  away  t 
Leave  the  mi^tjr  vala  bdow-; 
Watch  the  trembling  rainbows  play, 
Where  the  voiceless  torrents  flow ; 
Climb  where  Alpine  roses  grow, 
Seek  them  on  the  glaqier^s  sid^ 
Pludc  them  whHc  they  freshly  blow, 
Twine  th^on  i&r  Chamouni*s  bride'. 
Brightly  dawriiB  the  blushing  day ; 
Sisters  I  Sisftefsl  hastenway! 


2. 

I  "  Sisters !  Sistera  f  softly  creep, 

I  Azure  gulpfas  are  gftping  wide, 


Hand  in  hand,,  then  downward  peep, 
Dancinff  round  their  slippery  side ; 
Cross  the  rugged  icy  tide. 
Climb  where  orystaisetrew  the  ground, 
Seek  them  for  the  Hunter*s  bride. 
Set  them  in  her  garland  round : 
Thus  shall  we  beguile  the  day. 
Sisters !  Sisters !  haste  away !  . 

3. 
^^  Sisters !  Sisters !  where  ye  go. 
Singing  thus  we  follow  you ; 
Daughter  of  the  spotless  snow ! 
Seekmg  berries  bright  with  dew, 
Plucking  those  of  crimson  hue. 
Offerings  for  our  mountain  bride. 
Gems,  and  fruits,  and  flowerets  too. 
We  will  bring  at  even-tide ; 
Home  return  at  close  of  day. 

Sisters  I  Sisters !  haste  away  I 

«  1^  *  * 


4. 
*'  Brothers  Y  Brothers !  haste  away ! 
Clouds  enwrap  the  mountain's  brow, 
See  ye  not  the  lightnings  play, 
Wildly  leaping  to  and  Iro  P 
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Where  the  flftming  glaciers  glow ! 
Feal  on  peal,  the  thunders  break  I 
Deeper  now  the  torrents  flow ! 
HarJc  ve !  how  the  echoes  wake ! 
Quicklj  cross  the  frozen  sea ; 
Sisters !  Sisters !  where  are  je  f 

'*  Brothers  1  Brothers !  liaye  ye  seen 
Flowerets  scuttered  o'er  the  ground  ? 
Can  ve  trace  where  such  have  bpen, 
Haplj  some  are  strewed  around  ? 
Forward!  Forward!  Hark!  a  sounds- 
Avalanche  has  burst  his  way  ! 
Hill  and  valley  now  rebound ! 
Hapless  wanderers  !  where  are  they  ? 
See  ye  footsteps  in  the  snow  ? 
Brothers!  Brothers!  forward!  ho! 

6. 
** Brothers!  Brothers!  forward!  haste! 
Steps  are  here  —  but  none  come  back ! 
Leading  to  that  fearful  waste, 
Avalanche's  wonted  track ! 
Pines  are  shattered,  scetfaed,  and  black, 
Trembling  since  the  Spoiler  crossed  — 
Blindly  forward !  though  ye  lack 
Every  vestige  of  the  lost  & 
Sisters !  Sisters !  do  ye  live  P 
Avalanche  shall  answer  give ! 

7. 
^  Brothers  I  Brothers  I  rocks  are  riven 
Mark  ye  not  the  rude  death-blow  ? 
Those  ye  seek  are  now  in  heaven, 
Such  ye  ne'er  can  meet  below. 
Harken,  Brothers !  seek  not  now, 
Seek  not  here,  for  they  are  not ! 
Sepulchred  in  spotless  snow. 
Mourn  their  early,  hapless  lot : 
Sister-spirits !  softly  sleep ! 
Brother-spirits  o'er  ye  weep." 

The  "Rhigi,"  which  is  descriptive  of  the  scenery 'of  Switzerland, 
is  a  short  but  most  beautiful  poem ;  we  do  not  like  to  abridge  it ;  but 
we  cannot  refuse  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  little  poem  which  follows  it. 

THE  RHIGI. 

"  The  toilwom  Pilgrim  stands  on  Rhigi's  brow  ; 
He  views  a  threatening  cloud  enwrap  her  side  ; 
'Tis  rolling  on  —  'tis  red  —  'tis  rendm^  now  — 
Ha !.  see !  how  bright,  how  swift  the  lightnings  glide 
With  vivid  glare  into  the  foaming  tide? 
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Now  here  —  now  there,  they  akiin  the  bnniiiig  kke! 
Dense  rolls  the  flame-fraugot  canopy  and  wide ; 
Beneath —  around,  how  w3d  the  liiandera  break,  ^ 
Tremble  the  eternal  hiUs,  the  ancient  moontains  quake! 

** The  first  wild  crash  hath  passed!  *tis  silence  here ; 
Yon  startled  mountain  now  has  caught  the  roar — 
Now  backward  flings  her  echoes  on  the  eiur. 
Their  lengthened  peal  rolls  louder  than  before. 
So  full,  so  deep,  so  dread,  her  thunders  pour : 
Then  thousand  voice?,  mingling,  rend  the  skies ; 
They  feebler  grow ;  -^  but  one  is  heard  ^^  ^tis  o'er ; 
Hist !  'tis  but  fancy  —  no  —  afar  where  rise 
Yon  peaks,  the  last  fUint  echo  wakes  again,  and  dies ! 

» 

^^  'Tis  gone !  that  lurid  cloud  has  spent  her  Ire ; 
She  leaves  the  world  to  Darkness  and  to  Sleep. 
But  list !  yon  drowsy  chime  from  unseen  spire  ? 
How  soft,  how  sweet  the  sound,  as  zephjrs  sweep 
The  distant  vesper,  tinkling  o'er  the  aeep ! 
'Tis  hushed — but  hark !  >a  second  vet  more  near, 
Peals  forth  with  silver  tone  beneftth  yon  steep ; 
Its  warnings  cease,  but  rouse  another  here. 
And  numbers  still  around  entrance  the  wakefol  ear! 

'*  When  every  bell  has  spoke  the  midnight  hour, 
And  all  is  lulled  to  rest ;  when  moon*>beam9  play, 
Where  crags  on  crags  in  twili^t  ffrandeur  tower, 
Even  higher  far  thanhunter  dimos  by  day, 
Tell's  shade  is  seen  to  jgUde,  the  peasants  say. 
From  rock  to  rock ;  high  o'er  the  sleeping  Ues, 
His  deathless  shafts  are  heard  to  wena  their  way : 
The  eagle  flaps  her  win^  and  screaming  wakes ; 
The  chamois  dreads  their  sound,  and  forth  from  covert  breaks. 

^^  'Tis  early  morn ;  the  East  is  streaked  with  light ; 
A  lingering  mist  o'erhangs  the  pallid  West ; 
The  mountain's  feet  lie  wrapped  in  drowsy  night; 
The  lakes  sleep  shrouded  in  a  cdd,  grey  vest ; 
The  universal  world  seems  still  at  rest 
Ha — see !  yon  frozen  peaks  have  eaugfat  a  ray 
Of  new-bom  light,  which  fires  each  icy  crest 
Then  downward  steals  as  heralding  the  way 
Of  the  all-glorious  orb,  tiie  Exhaiutless  Fount  of  day! 

**  He  comes !  he  comes !  in  splendour,  youth  and  pride, 
Untamed — undimmed  —  and  hark !  the  Alpine  horn ! 
Gold-fingered  Light  hath  touched  the  mountain's  side : 
Again  the  goat-herd  Minstrel  greets  the  mom ! 
From  Rossberg's  heights  his  matin  song  is  borne ; 
The  lakes,  blood-red — in  amber,  dight  the  plains ; 
The  night-shroud  gone ;  bright  jewdis  now  adorn 
All  nature's  realm ;  nor  yet  one  spot  remains 
In  drowsy  sleep*    Awake !  Aissh  vigour  swell  my  veins ! 
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^^  Awake !  mj  soul,  arouse  I  and  revel  now, 
In  pure,  unmin^led  joy,  th}r  jears  allow ! 
While  Life,  and  Youth,  their  day-light  dreams  bestow ! 
While  still  unmixed  with  eare,  untinged  with  woe, 
The  life-blood's  first,  fresh,  joyous  currents  flow. 
Methinks,  I  feel  the  ma^c  of  this  land 
Of  palaces,  and  seas  of  ice,  and  know 
What  rapture  is,  where  floods  by  fairy's  wand, 
Wave  into  silence  all,  and  melting  kiss  the  strand ! 

■    Wild  dime  I  where  rivers  rob  their  hue  from  heaven ! 
Where  hoair  moontains  bhish  at  even-tide ; 
Where  icf  wmdeMhs  the  rocks  have  riven ; 
Where  roses  blossom  «n  the  glaoiePB  side ; 
Where  fire-flies  flash,  and  o*er  the  torrents  ride ; 
Where  Nkfat,  with  death-pale  Iris,  loves  to  roam ; 
Where  Tws  wild  spectre  still  is  seen  to  glide, 
Where  Nature's  Babel  rears  her  guiltless  dome ; 
AVhere  Freedom,  aye  and  Love,  mive  ever  fotmd  a  home  I 

^  Yes !  Freedom's  home  —  nor  less  the  home  of  Love  I 
If  ever  such  hath  blessed  this  world  of  woe, 
If  love  on  earth,  as  j>ure  as  thsft  above, 
Can  burn  as  bright  in  woman's  heart  below ; 
If  streams,  that  here  in  virtue's  current  flow, 
As  heavenly  waters,  can  as  stainless  be  — 
Say  —  wh^  the  land  their  image  can  bestow  ? 
Say — where  the  home  of  Love  and  Purity  P 
If  such  may  be  on  earth  —  Helvetia  —  'tis  with  thee  I " 


Then  comes 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROSSBERG. 


1. 

*^  'Twas  on  a  smiling  autumn  day, 
llie  sweetest  in  the  year, 
When  Beauty  shed  her  brightest  ray, 
Unsullied  by  a  tear, 
That  Conrad  led  his  blushing  bride 
Up  the  Rossberg's  sunny  side ; 
That  mom  had  seen  the  silken  knot 
Unite  for  aye  their  lot. 


2. 

*^  The  bridal  train  were  wild  and  gay, 
Full  many  an  air  was  snug ; 
Full  many  a  floweret  fresh  and  gay. 
Before  the  bride  was  flung  ; 
Thepath  was  strewed  witn  every  sweet. 
As  Youth  and  Health,  with  flying  feet, 
Ascending  sought  some  shady  bower, 
Where  Love  might  rule  the  hour. 
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3. 
^  An  ased  p^,  with  cautious  tread, 
Thehindmost  in  the  throng, 
Now  clinib  the  steep —  now  slowly  thread 
The  thicket's  maze  along  : 
Their  tardy  limbs  could  ill  compete 
With  Mirth  and  Beauty^s  winged  feet. 
Yet  were  they  gay,  for  Tinote  M<i-^^ 
No  sadness  o  er  tne  past.     , ,   ,. 

4. 
*^  Now  midway  up  the  moiitit&in*fl  brow, 
Sate  Conrad  and  Glorine, 
Nor  saw,  I  ween,  the  vale  below. 
So  late  with  rapture  seen : 
He  stole  a  iuss  —  he  be^eed  a  flower,  * 
The  sweetest,  richest  bridal  doini^^  I 
He  wluspered  love  —  he  dreamed  of  joy 
For  aye  without  alloy. 

r 

*'  Ill-fated  hour !  too  transient  bliss ! 
Alas  I  Love's  latest  breath  I 
Ah !  was  it  then  his  palling  kiss. 
Embracing  but  in  death  ? 
Little  ye  tiiought  that  last,  sweet  smile. 
The  frown  of  Fate  would  so  beadle ! 
Little  ye  deemed  that  gentlest  sigh 
Fell  on  eternity  I 

6.  •     ' 

«  • 

The  vulture  screams !  her  brood  forsakes  — 

The  pines  are  trembling  wide  — 

The  mountain  shudders  —  totters  —  breaks  — 

Then  falls  into  the  tide, 

A  darkened,  shapeless,  mixkgled  mass, 

The  chaos  of  the  form  that  was. 

Heaped,  and  pent,  and  strewed  around, 

A  tomb  without  a,  bound. 

7. 

*^  Of  all  that  joyous  bridal*  train,  . 
But  two  to  tell  the  tale, 
The  childless,  aged  pair  remain^  . 
Their  children's  lot  to  waU : 
They  saw  the  yawning  chasm- rend, 
The  rock-rent  Avalanche  descend. 
When  rose  one  shriek  —  they  hewd  no  more — 
'Twas  drowned  in  Rossberg's  roar  I " 

'<  The  Giesbach  "  contains  the  following  impasaiooed  song,  which 
partakes  of  the  character  of  the  land  whose  soul-stirring  scenery  h«^ 
given  it  birth  :  — 
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**  Land  of  mountainB !  land  of  snows ! 
Joyous  land  of  Liberty ! 
'Where  a  Spartan  spirit  glows, 
Spirit  of  Tnennopylse ! 
Where's  the  Tyrant  ?    Where's  the  Foe  ? 
Stracngerf  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  f 
Graves  are  all  I  now  can  see, 
Trampled  on  by  Liberty ! 

CHOBUS. 

**  Whtoe's  the  Tyrant  ?  &c. 


'» 


"'   ■  •  2.'  •■    ' 

•  •  ■ 

"  Natgr^'s  children,  i^ise  and  b^a^^ 
Are  55QU  men  as.  once  of  old  ? 
Ii  there  one  would  be  a  slave  ? 
One  be  bought  by  pal,try  gold  ? 
By  the  fane,  where  Gessler  fell ; 
By  the  sacred  shade  of  Tell ; 
By  the  flash,  that  scathes  the  iir ; 
Still  Hre  are  the  men  we  were ! 

*    » 

.  :  CHORUS. 

"  By  the  fane,  where,  &c.  * 

• ,  'I 

"  Now  that  battle's  strife  is  o'er, 
Crowning  you  with  victory. 
Will  you  revel  evermore. 
Plunged  in  slothful  luxury  ? 
Stranger^  tho'  we  live  in  peace, 
Hunters'  perils  never  cease, 
Perils  thou  inayst  vainly  guess, 
^lid  our  frozen  wilderness ! 

CHOBUS. 

"  Stranger,  tho'  we,  &c. 

4. 

"  Stranger,  here  'twere  vain  to  woo. 
Ere  the  swain  had  learned  to  war ; 
Ere  his  aim  fell  dead  and  true, 
'Mid  the  Chamois  from  afar ; 
Switzerland  has  Spartan  games, 
Lovers  there  contend  for  dames ; 
Winners  there  may  wooers  be, 
As  in  days  of  Chivalry. 

CHOBUS. 

"  Switzerland  has  Spartan,  £^v\ 
DBcn<i«a»  1845.'— KG,  VI.  vot.  iv.        s  a 
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5. 


"  Tell  us  not  of  coal-black  eye ; 
Tell  us  not  of  sable  htar ; 
These  but  speak  too  momtift^y, 
Alpine  dams^  shouH  be  iaur ;' 
Faur  we  ween,  with  eyes  of  blue; 
Locks  of  orient,  golden  hue ; 
Hearts  whose  every  beait  is  (Vee, 
Fetterless  aa  Liberty  I 

cttomrs. 
"Fair  we^een^&Q^         ,   , 


"Londof  mountains!  Land  of  gnows I      , 

Joyous  land  of  Liberty  t 

Where  a  Snartan  spin!  glows*    .     . 

Spirit  of  ToermopylsB! 

Where's  the  Tyrant  f  Wlicre*«  the  Foe  ? 

Stranger,  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  ?  ^ 

Graves  Are  all  I  now  can  see,  , 

Trampled  on  by  Li))erty !      , . 

"  ^Vherc*8  the  Tjrrabt  f  ftc.* 

In  making  these  extracts  we  find  we  hav^  beea  beguiled  by  the 
magic  of  the  poetry  into  eixteiidittg  our  aotioa  of  ilM  volame  fiirthcr 
than  our  limits  warrant ;  for  we  ht>re^  alrei^jr  fimadmooli  to  sdee^ 
and  we  have  not  proceeded  fbfth^  thiii  tlie  'fiinst  of  the  Berie»of 
poems  which  the  volume  contains.  Vte  htre  Id  f^feaiSr  of  "  The  Vic- 
tim," a  tale  of  the  Lake  of  Fbur  Cantons;  **  Sandal  in  the  Olden 
Time ; "  "  Henrie  Cliifbrde  and  JSXargarei  Percy,  a  Ballad  of  Bolton 
Abbe/  ; "  <*  The  Siege  of  Granada,*'  a  dramatic  po^m  of  grcsat  merit ; 
"  Strafford,"  a  tragedy ;  and  "  Oliver  Cromwell,"  a  sequel  to  "  Straffiard,*' 
a  drama  of  some  pretensions ;  with  oth^er  pieces,  -^  But  aa  we  do  net 
know  how  to  abridge  the  passages  which  wo  have  dlrciidjr  marked 
without  curtailing  the  pleasure  of  our  readers,  we  must  resereve  th 
remainder  of  the  book  for  a  second  notice. 

The  Papal  Jewel  in  Ae  Jhrotestani  Crovm:  an  Historical  Kote  illus- 
trative of  the  Fac  Simile  Bull  of  Leo  Xi,  coaferrii^  on  Henry  TIIL 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  London :  Henry  Kent  Canstoo 
and  Co.,  Birchin  Lane.     1846* 

A  MOST  curious  and  learned  treatise  on  the  sulijieet  of  tlie  title  of 
Fidei  Defensor  appended  to  the  title  ef  the  Sovcre%a  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. To  all  lovers  of  black-learning,  this  book  witt  be  a  great  treat. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  notes  are  by  far  the  mo^t  inteirest- 
ing  part  of  the  work ;  we  extract  the  following  as  specimens  : — 

''  Pari.  Hist.  v.  iii.  pp,  9—12.     M.  Rapiii,  m  the  AWa  Begia^  datei  the 
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whole  of  the  suocessive  political  cvenU  of  this  period  (1510)  as  arising  out 
of  the  league  of  Cambray,  againat  the  republic  of  Venice  in  1508 ;  the  chief 
allies  beiog  Pope  Julius  IL,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  1.,  Louis  XII.  King  of 
IVance  and  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Eerdinand,  King  of  Arragon  and  Naples 
and  AdtuiniBtrator  of  the  Kingdom  of  Castile.  Without  considering  the 
separate  interests  of  these  princes  in  this  alliance,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
note  the  double  des^  of  the  Pope,  who,  pursuing  the  project  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Alexander  yi.,  contemplated  the  reunition  to  the  Popedom  of  all 
the  dominions  which  had  been  obliterated  from  it  during  the  wars  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Gibelins.  He  had  olready,  in  1506,  begun  to  make  himself 
absolute  master  of  Bologna,  afler  he  had  expelled  the  Bentayoglios,  who 
had  usurped  that  dominion;  and,  further  to  proceed  with  his  views  of 
iffgrandizement^  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  Forrara  from  the  duke  of 
that  name,  to  dispossess  the  Venetians  of  Ravenna,  Fienxa,  and  Kimini,  and 
to  dislodge  other  princes  and  lords  from  the  other  towns  of  Kouianga :  but 
as  this  could  not  be  don^  while  on  the  one  hand  the  Venetians,  and  on  the 
other  Louis  XII.,  who  was  master  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  oppose  his  ^lans  of  dispossession,  he  resolved  first  to  ruin  the  Vene- 
tians, and  then  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy. 

"  The  former  of  these  objects  was  attained  by  the  victory  of  Agnadel  or 
Giradadda,  in  April,  1509,  gained  by  Louis  XII.  over  the  army  of  the  Vene- 
tians, b^  vrhich  the  State  of  Venice  was  reduced  all  at  once  to  the  two  towns 
of  Venice  and  Trevisa. 

^*  Thus  in  possession  of  the  towns  he  coveted  from  the  Venetians,  Julius 
turned  his  attention  to  the  aocomplishment  of  his  second  object  —  the  ex- 
pulsion of  his  ally,  the  French  King ;  and  though  the  design  might  seem 
desperate  indeed  to  an  ordinary  politician,  the  supreme  head  oi  Christ'i 
Church  on  earth,  in  no  way  daunted,  formed  the  following  scheme  for  the 
accomtdishment  of  his  object.  1.  He  resolved  upon  an  accommodation 
with  tne  Venetians,  who  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  hurt  him  (  and 
afterwards  to  make  a  league  with  them  against  France.  2.  To  procure  a 
peace  between  Venice  and  the  Emperor,  m  order  to  draw  off  that  Prince 
from  th^  interest  of  Louis  XII.  3.  To  induce  the  Swiss  to  invade  the 
Duchy  of  Milan.  .  4.  To  bring  Ferdinand  into  the  league :  and  5,  to  en* 
ga^e  Henry  VUI.,  the  new  King  of  England,  to  break  with  France,  and  to 
mSke  a  powerful  diversion  in  Picardy. 

"  Hispeace  and  league  with  the  Venetians  were  not  the  most  difficult  to 
accomplish,  and  were  Both  concluded  early  in  the  year  1510 :  but  the  peace 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Venetians  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Pope 
to  bring  about,  though  he  accomplished  so  far  as  to  induce  the  Emperor 
to  abandon  the  French  King.  By  his  agent  the  bishop  of  Sion,  the  Swiss 
were  rendered  the  mortal  enemies  of  France :  nor  did  King  Ferdinand 
require  abundance  of  solicitation  to  join  the  league  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Venetians  against  the  same  power :  and  thoush  it  did  not  seem  so  easv  a 
task  to  engage  the  King  of  England  to  breiuc  with  Louis  XU.,  yet  that 
abo  was  ultimately  accomplished,  though  not  till  the  year  1512.  Amidst 
all  the  duplicity  necessarily  employed  in  these  negotiations,  not  the  least 
remarkable  was  the  address  of  the  rope,  in  pretendmg  to  the  world  that  the 
French  monarch  was  all  the  while  the  aggressor  ;  though,  nevertheless, 
having  been  attacked  by  the  Pope  without  provocation,  Louis  certainly  was 
not  sparing  in  retaliation,  political  and  belligerent.  He  not  only  was  in- 
strumentaTto  the  assembling  of  the  Council  of  Pisa,  in  which  the  deposition 
of  the  Pope  was  proposed ;  but  he  caused  certain  medali  to  be  struck,  with 
the  inscription,  ^Peraam  Babykmem^^  1  will  destroy  Babylon ;  and  on  others 
*  Perdam  BabyhnU  nomen^  1  will  destroy  the  name  of  Babylon.  *  This,' 
says  Onuphirus,  in  his  life  of  this  Pope,  *  so  offended  him,  that  by  his  Bull 
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he  took  away  the  title  of  ChrisHanusinnu  from  the  French  King,  ftod  differed 
the  same  to  King  Henry  Yin.'  .  < . . 

^*  Of  the  character  of  this  Pope,  the  same  author  observes,  i^  hi  was 
more  famous  for  military  glory  than  became  a  Pope.^ — 13fi  comgian^wi  his 
army  in  person  against  the  French,  and  as  he  marched  pver  a-.bi^idge  on  the 
Tiber,  cast  into  it  the  Keys  of  St  Peter,  and  eaUed  for  thei  sword  of  St 
Paul.  Monstrelet  observes  of  him,  that  *  he  loCt  the  Dbair  i>f  3t.  .Peti^r,  and 
took  upon  him  the  title  of  Mars,  tke^  God  of. W$ir^.  displaying  his  ta^e 
crown  in  the  field,  and  spending  his  nighiain  ih«  ifraich.,  .VVn^t  t  goodly 
sight  it  was,*  he  enthusiastically  exclaims,  .*  to  see  j^^Mitr^, Crosiers,  and 
Crosier-staves  flying  up  and  down  the  field  I  -  Sofd/no^  ^eYiciB  oould  be  tb^e, 
where  benedictions  were  sold  so  cheap ! ' 

"  *  Bold,  enterprising,  ambitious,  and  indefatigable,^  writes  a  (ran^re  recent 
and  philosophic  author,  *•  he  neither  sought  repose  Jiimself,  nor  ailgwed  it 
to  be  enjoyed  by  others.  In  searching  for  a  vicoi^  of  Christ  npon  earth, 
it  would  indeed  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a  person  whoM^.  conduct 
and  temper  were  more  direeUy  opposed  to  the  mild  spirit  o£  Chnstiaaity, 
and  tiie  example  of  its  founder;  but  this  was  not  Che'tas^  bj  whieh  the 
conclave  judged  of  the  aualifilcations  of  a  pont^who  was :  bow  qo  longer 
expected  to  seclude  himself  from  the  cares  of  the  world  in  order  to  attoid 
to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  his  flock.  JuISs  II.  is  therefore  not  to  be  judged 
by  a  rule  of  conduct  which  he  neither  proposed  to  himself,  nor  was  expected 
to  conform  to  by  others.* — Roscoe,  Life  qfLeo  X  ^«  iL  p*.  Iili2.    ^ 

**  Christopher  Bambridge,  archbishop  of  York,  representative  of  Englaad 
at  the  Court  of  Rome,  was  presented,  with  a  CardinaFs  Hat ;  and*  while  the 
Pope  employed  direct  means  to  interest  Henry  to  active  measures  in  hb 
behalf,  and  also  to  intercede  with  his  father-<in-law,  Ferdinand,  King  of  Ar- 
ragon,  for  the  like  purpose ;  both  were  working  on  his  fears  of  the  incressiiig 
and  aggressional  power  of  France^  The  original  oorrespondenoe  of  King 
Henry  and  Bambridge  is  in  Bib,  Cott  ViieU.  B.  11.** 

**  Dat  Romie,  apud  Sanctum  Petrum,  sub  annnlo  piscatoria^  die  5  Apr., 
1510.  Reg.  Warham^  fol.  26,  b, ;  Wilkins^  ConcUia^  v.  iii.  d.  652.  A  com- 
plimentary notice  of  it  is  also  conveyed  in  an  epistle  to  Henry  YIII.  from 
Pet.  Isualles  (Card.  Reginus),  Gov.  of  Rome,  dated  8  Apr.  Bib.  QoitVadL 
b»  2.  The  golden  rose  was  instituted  to  commemorate'  a  miracle  in  the 
Romish  Church  in  the  12th  century  (Mabillon),  Since  when  it  had  been 
customary  for  the  Pope  to  consecrate  a  Golden  Rose  with  much  ceremony 
on  Rose  or  Midlent  Sunday,  which  was  usually  presented  to  some  person  m 
distinction,  at  home  or  abroad.  Subsequentljr  to  the  presentation  to  Kins 
Henry,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Restoration,  Leo.  X.  sent  a  consecrated 
Rose  by  his  Legate,  Charles  aMiltitz,  to  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his  protection  from  Luther.  HUdebrwud,  de  IM, 
Sanct    Hampson^  Medii  JEvi  Kal,  v,  ii.  p.  95.** 

**  The  French  Kings,  says  Selden,  have  from  ancient  times  to  this  day 
been  known  by  the  addition  of  Moii  Christian:  When  it  b^gan  in  them  k 
uncertain.  Some  fetch  it  from  Rome'  to  Charles  the  Great,  bat  if  so,  it 
should  rather  have  remained  in  the  Empire.  Some  refer  it  to  the  Council 
of  Orleans,  held  under  King  Louis  or  Ciovis,  their  first  Christian  King,  about 
the  year  D.,  but  there  are  no  words  in  that  Council  to  this  purpose ;  and 
although  the  French  King  hath  this  title  from  ancient  time  nxea  on  him, 
and  given  in  solemn  expression  of  his  name,  it  is  in  the  second  emd  third 
person  only,  and  not  in  the  first ;  for  he  uses  it  not  in  the  style  of  his  letters, 
commissions,  or  grants ;  but  others  give  it  him,  and  he  is  known  and  ex- 
pressed by  it,  of^n  alone,  without  more  addition  to  it,  Le  Roy  tres'christim. 
And  in  the  old  Register  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  where  the  Kings  of  Christen- 
dom arc  in  a  catalogue,  though  none  else  have  any  addition,  the  King  of 
France  is  there  noted,  Rex  Francorum  Christianissimtu  Caromdur  et  ima^ 
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tar.  Divers  letters  also  of  tbe  Pope  have  anciently  styled  him  with  that  title, 
and  some  of  them  as  old  as  Pepin  s  time ;  yet  some  take  it  to  have  been  given 
by  Pius  n.  to  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  it  is  said  that  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
had  purposed  to  have  transferred  it  from  France  to  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain. 
1%  Hatueh.  V.  pt  i, 

*'  The 'attribute  of  Defender  of  the  Churchy  says  the  same  authority,  came 
nott  to  'the  Emperor  by  such  means  as  that  other  did  to  Henry  VIIL  The 
reason  why-  it  is  so  specially  given  to  the  Emperor  (but  not  in  his  ordinary 
style)^  is  because^  at  his  greatest  and  lost  coronation,  which  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Pope  in*  plerson,  He  takes  a  solemn  oath  which  binds  him  to  be 
DefeniOr  Ronuttue  EcelesUB  perpetuus,^ — Ibid.** 

"  The  King  and  the  Cardinal  (Wolsey)  were  both  addressed  *  Your  Grace.' 
In  the  'third  'person,  *  His  Grace,'  *  the  Kin^*8  Grace,'  and  '  His  Highness,' 
alike  referred  to  the  King:  Some  of  the  origmal  letters  in  Bib.  CoU,  are  in- 
scribed, * » To  the  King's  Most  Noble  Grace/  " 

^  An  attempt  wad  made  to  bring  Henry  into  the  schismatical  views  of  the 
Synod  against  the  Pope :  there  is  extant  the  original  letter  of  the  fkye  Car- 
dmald  fi€  the  Conciliabulum  simimondd  at  Pisa  against  Julius  II.  to  Henry 
Vm.,  suggesting  the  necessity  of  their  proceeding  to  some  strong  measures, 
and  r^femngfor  further  explanation  to  Ja.  Montero,  their  agent ;  it  is  dated 
Pavia,  Nov.*  35. 1510.  Bib.  Cott.  ViteU.  B.  II.  Two  other  letters  to  the  King, 
one  froln  Anlr  of  4he  same  Cardinala,  and  the  other  from  the  Cardinal  §. 
Crusis,  are  also  in  the  same  volume." 

^  The  Schismatical  Synod  met  at  Pisa,  1st  Sept.  1511.  The  league  between 
Po^.  Julius  II.,  the  Kinff  of  Arragon^  and  the  Venetians,  *  with  the  appro- 
bation^iand  consent  of  the  King  of  England,  and  with  the  participation  of 
Cardinal  Bambridge,  his  ambassador,*  was  concluded  at  Rome,  4th  Oct.  1511. 
(Bib.  Cott.  ViteU:  B.  II. ;  Rytner,  Feed,  t  vi.  p.  i.  p.  23.)    By  the  terms  of 
this  treaty,  it  waii'made  to  recover  for  the  Pope,  not  only  the  city  of  Bologna, 
but  also  every  thing  that  belonged  mediately  or  immediately  to  the  Church. 
The  treaty  of  alliance  between  Henry  and  Iierdinand,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Churefa,  bears  4ate  London,  17th  Kov.,  1511.    ^The  two  Kings,'  says  M. 
Rapin,  Vise^tn  to  breathe  yK>tbing  but  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  Church;  meanwhile  fienry^s  tnie«um  was  to  conquer  G^icnne,  and  Fer- 
dinand's to  deceive  his  ^on^-in-law,  and  to^  seize  Kavarre,  imder  pretence  of 
defending  the  poor  oppressed  church.'    Acta  Regia^  v.  iii.  p.  150.  —  *  There 
is  not  a  single  claUse  in  the  treaty,'  adds  the  same  author,  ^  which  did  not 
tend  to  Fer^nand's  uimi  though  it  was  not  possible  for  Henir  to  perceive 
it  until  the  ir^ject  W.as  accotaiplished.'  Ibid,    ui  pursuance  of  this  treaty,  in 
the  following  May«  Henry  sent  to  Spain  6000  meU'  under  the  command  of 
the  Marqties^  of  Dorset;  a  thoiisand  archers  had  also  previously  been  sent 
for  the  defence  of  the  Church,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Darcy.    The 
commission  is  dated  Canterbury,  March  8.  1511.    A  commission  also  to^Sir 
Edward 'Howard  to  command  the  fleet  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  Church 
is  dated  at  the  Ktiolt,  April  7.  1512.  {Rymer^  Fatd.  v.  vi.  p.  i.  p.  80.)  By  an 
indenting  between  the  King  and  Sir  Edward  Howard,  executed  on  the  fol- 
lowing dafy,  it  appears  thai  the  Adnurd  was  to  have  under  his  command  in 
the  service  9000  men  ^  harnessed  and  arraied  lor  the  werre,  hymself  ac- 
compted  of  in  the  said  nomber,  over  and  above  700  souldeors,  maryners,  and 
gonners,  that  shall  be  in>the  King's  ship  called  the  Regent.'    Of  these  3000 
men,  18  were  to  be  captains,  1750  souldeors,  1233  maryners  and  gonners. 
The  Admiral  was  'to  haVe  for  the  maintenyng  himself  and  his  dietts  wages 
and  rewardes  lOj.  per  day;  eaptains  Is.  6a.;  souldeors,  maryners,  and 
gonners,  5s,  for  wages,  and  6s.  for  victualls  per  month  of  28  days. — Ibid, 
p.  31.'* 

**  This  was  the  treaty  of  Estaples,  Nov.  3.  1492.    (Rymer^  Fctd.  t.  v.  ».  iii. 
p.  51.)     By  the  articles  of  conventioa  Charles  YHI.  engaged  himself  to 
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pA^r  to  Henrj  745,000  crowns  of  gold  at  flereral  termt,  Yk.  95,000  K?rM 
Tournoifl,  cvcr^r  half  year  till  the  whole  should  be  paid.     (Ihd.  p,  54.) 
The  same  collection  contains  the  oath  of  Charles  to  obaerre  this  treatr; 
taken  Dec.  6.  1492,  at  Plessis,  near  Tours  {Ibid,  p,  64.) ;  and  by  a  pabiic 
instrument  executed  at  the  castle  of  Amboise,.Dec.  13.  1498,  Charles  sd^ 
jcc'ts  himself  to  excommunication  in  case  he  should  not  fulfil  his  part  of 
the  said  treaty  {Ibid,  p.  55.) ;   and  June  13.  1493,  at  Rome,  a  petition, 
KJgned  by  the  ambassadors  of  England  before  a  notary  and  witnesses,  to 
Pope  Alexander  VT.,  prayed  that  he  would  excommunicate  either  of  the 
two  Kings  who  should  violate  the  treaty  of  Estaples  {Ibid,  p.  54.) ;  but  ss 
this  was  an  ex-parte  solicitation  of  a  matter  in  wnidi  two  were  interested, 
the  Pope  answered  that  he  would  stay  till  the  King  of,^France  made  ih» 
same  remiest ;  and  thus  nmtters  stood  for  sereral  years.    In  the  mean  time 
Charles  YlU.  died,  and  his  successor,  Louis  XIL,  pursuing  the  same  policj, 
confirmed  and  ratified  by  bond  and  oath  to  respect  the  treaty  of  £staples, 
and  to  continue  the  payments  of  the  745,000  crowna,  by  instrumenta,  dated 
at  Westminster,  June  24.  1498  (Ibid.  p.  123.),  and  July  13.  at  Paris  (Ibid, 
f.  125.) :  and  it  was  formally  approved  oy  the  nobility  of  France,  represent* 
mg  the  Sutes  General,  assembled  at  Nantes,  Jan.  15.  1499  (Ibid.  p.  134.). 
Henxy*s  attestation  that  the  treaty  was  t^^mred  by  the  parliament  on  the 
27th  October,  1495,  is  dated  at  Westminster,  April  7.  1499  (7^*^.  p.  IS5.). 
In  the  following  year,  Louis,  constant  in  his  good  faith,  joined  in  the  soli- 
citation required  of  his  predecessor ;  and  at  Rome,  in  the  calends  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1500,  a  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  granted  at  the  joint  request  of 
Louis  XII.  and  Ilcnrv  VII.,  threatened  excommunication  to  either  dT  the 
two  Kings  who  should  break  the  treaty  of  Estaples.     Moreover,  to  con- 
vince his  ally  of  his  sincerity,  if  possible,  by  additional  invocations  on  his 
head,  another  Bull  of  the  same  Pope  (granted  at  the  request  and  cost  of 
the  French  King  himself),  dated  at  Rome  the  day  before  the  Idea  of  June, 
1500,  threatened  excommunication  against  Louis  XIE.  if  he  failed  in  any 
of  his  payments.     Surely  our  money-grasping  monarch,  exceeding  Shy- 
locVs  bond  of  flesh,  had  multiplied  security  on  the  soul  of  hia  sify :  ic- 
cordingly,  to  the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  the  half-yearly  payments  were  duly 
received  fh)m  France,  and  the  acquittances  given  (  Ibid.  p.  263.)    In  m 
mean  time  so  much  importance  was  given  to  this  treaty,  tnat  in  1495  and 
the  following  year,  there  were  several  approbations  ana  confirmations  of  it 
by  the  provinces,  cities,  and  corporations  of  France  {Ibid,  pp,  80—104.) 
At  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  in  1509,  the  treaty  of  Esteples  terminated  by 
natural  expiration,  being  stipulated  only  to  exist  till  the  death  of  the  bst 
survivor  of  the  contracting  parties.     It  was  however  renewed  bjr  Henry 
VIIL, — only  to  be  speedily  broken, — by  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship 
between  the  crowns  of  England  and  France,  dated  at  London,  March  23. 
1510.  — Rymer^  Fmd.  r.vi.  p.  i.  p.  9.'* 

The  History  of  England  from  the  earUeii  Period  to  the  present  Time. 
Adapted  for  Youth,  Schools,  and  Families.  B/  Miss  Julu 
CoRKKB.    Dean  and  Co.,  Threadneedle  Street. 

This  concise  history  of  England  is  well  written,  beautifully  printed, 
and  judiciously  arranged ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  political  and  party 
opinions  insidiously  introduced  into  ite  pages,  we  should  bestow  on  it 
unqualified  approbation.  But  we  cannot  sufBcientlr  oondemn  the 
practice  of  engrafbing  on  that  which  ought  to  be  an  impartial  narra* 
tive  of  -dates  and  events,  the  one-sided  views  of  particular  parties  on 
the  current  questions  of  the  day.  Such  an  abuse  of  hiatoiy  is  on  all 
occasions  to  be  reprobated  \  but  more  especially  when  the  book  is 
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written  for.  young  persons,  as  its  title  indicates,  and  whicli,  for  the 
reason  which  we  have  stated^  is  in  our  opinion  one  of  the  worst  books 
of  ttH)  kind  which  could  be  placed  in  their  hands. 

An  entirely  original  SyUem  for  {tcguiring  the  French  Language. 
B7  M.  Maiitot  de  Beatjvoisik  (de  Paris).  Fifth  edition.  London  : 
Souter  and  Law,  131.  Fleet  Street.     1845. 

Wk  are  induced  to  notice  this  book,  not  because  it  is  a  better  gram- 
mar thun  many-  of  those  previously  published,  but  on  account  of  the 
very  ingenious  plan  of  acting  on  the  system  of  Locke,  by  the  contnv- 
ance  of  pelludd  paper,  on  which  is  printed  the  English  translation  of 
the  French  words  to  be  seen  underneath;  and  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  the  coutrivanoe  is  the  means  of  saving  much  time  and  trouble  to 
the  learner.  The  author  very  properly,  in  our  opinion,  warns  the 
student  against  the  delusion  of  attempting  to  acquire  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the  French  language  by  any  ot^er  means  than  the  vivd  voce 
example  of  a  teacher.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  good  grwnmar 
as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  we  can  recommend  it  as  an  useful  addition  to 
the  bpGika  of  students  and  families. 
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A   STATE   SECRET. 

In  a  certain  principality,  near  a  certain  river^  and  not  very  far  from 
a  certain  city,  there  was  once  upon  a  time  a  venei^able  castle.  It  was 
built,  as  all  castles  ought  to  be,  on  a  lofty  eminence  which  commanded 
a  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  had  formerly  boasted  of 
battlements,  turrets,  bartizans,  a  moat,  a  gateway,  a  portcullis,  and 
a  keep,  tall  and  perpendiculax,  like  a  stately  dame  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Bess.  The  adjacent  country  had  been  in  days  of  yore  covered 
here  and  there  with  very  small  villages,  that  had  clustered  round  the 
lordly  dwelling  for  protection ;  they  had  disappeared  by  d^prees,  and 
the  space  they  once  occupied  was  now  converted  into  an  extensive 
park  well  stocked  with  deer,  possessing  capital  preserves,  and  every 
inducement  to  tempt  the  sportsman  to  frequent  its  glades. 

Any  castle,  at  the  time  I  write  of,  had,  like  Darius  in  Alexander's 
feast, 

«  Fallen  fiom  its  high  esUte," 

and  instead  of  being  parcel  prison,  parcel  stronghold,  with  dungeons 
for  evil  doers,  oubliettes,  mysterious  chambers,  and  awfully  long 
galleries  for  the  accommodation  of  family  pictures,  suits  of  armour, 
and  ancestral  ghosts,  it  had  by  degrees  descended  from  the  dignity  of 
a  baronial  fortress,  to  that  of  chateau  of  a  peaceful  noble ;  and  in  liea 
of  steel-clad  warriors  with  portentous  frowns,  and  ferocious-looking 
attendants  with  hearts  as  iron  as  their  head-pieces,  Monsieur  Le 
Compte  de  Clairval,  in  a  velvet  suit  a  la  Louis  Quatonee^  now  held 
sway.  Times  were  changed ;  and  a  very  lucky  thing  too  it  was  for 
the  times.  '^  Grim-visaged  war"  had  not  only  '*  smoothed  his 
wrinkled  front,"  but  had  also  laid  aside  the  plumed  casque  which 
used  to  envelope  the  caputs  of  the  former  Counts  de  Clairval,  and 
had  replaced  it  in  the  person  of  the  present  owner,  with  a  peruke 
as  flowing  as  any  that  had  ever  graced  the  head  of  *'Le  grand 
Monarque,"  himself. 

But  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  has  this  verbiage  to  do 
with  your  story  ? 

Nothing  tndy ;  only  **par  poHtesse"  and  according  to  eveiy  role  of 
etiquette,  we  cannot  enter  into  a  gentleman's  house  and  make  our- 
selves at  home  there,  without  having  previously  made  his  acquaintance ; 
particularly  when  the  said  house  is  a  chateau,  and  the  owner  himself 
is  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Chamberlain  to  a  Grand  Duke^ 
and,  under  the  rose  be  it  said,  a  species  of  spy  for  his  august  master. 
The  Count  de  Clairval  having  thus  made  his  bow  to  the  audience, 
may  now  be  dismissed ;  and  here  begins  our  story. 

Imagine  yourself,  good  reader,  in  the  boxes  of  a  well-filled  theatre : 
the  Orpheuses  of  the  orchestra  have  scraped  the  finishing  chord, 
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the  prompter's  bell  has  rang,  the  curtain  rises  slowlj  and  grncefullyy 
and  we  behold  an  apartment  elegantly  furnished  in  the  fashion  of  the 
times  of  which  I  write,  when  Louis  Quatorze  was  in  his  glory,  and 
his  gay  cousin  Charles  of  England  was  earning  for  himself  the  sou- 
briquet of  "  The  Merry  Monarch." 

In  the  centre  of  the  background  we  will  imagine  a  large  window, 
supposed  to  overlook  the  park  ;  the  walls  of  the  chamber  are  painted 
alfrescoy  with  subjects  from  Ariosto's  enchanting  poem  ''  L'Orlando." 
Luge  mirrors  reflect  back  in  their  clear  depths  every  object  of  still 
life.  Marble  tables  with  richly  gilded  legs  are  covered  with  scarce 
articles  of  vertu,  Lidian  fans,  and  pomander  balls.  A  diminutive  white 
poodle,  with  a  silver  collar  and  blue  rosette,  reposes  on  a  crimson 
cushion ;  whilst  a  lute  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl,  heavy  fauteuils  of 
gold  and  blue,  a  superb  japanned  folding  screen,  and  a  Persian  carpet 
of  gay  hues,  complete  the  picture  as  far  as  the  accessories  of  still  life 
are  concerned*  There  yet  wants  living  subjects  to  perfect  the  tableau^ 
for  the  dear  little  poodle  is  snoring  fast  asleep. 

Lnagine  then  two  young  and  undeniably  pretty  girls,  one  of  whom 
is  a  piguanie  arch  brunette,  with  laughing  black  eyes,  hair  as  glossy 
as  the  raven's  wing,  or  the  plumage  of  a  well-conditioned  jackdaw. 
Her  nose  is  iani  soii  peu  retraussif  but  one  can  never  notice  thi.t 
defect  (if  it  be  one)  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  most  beautiful 
mouth  that  ever  smiled  on  a  lover,  or  breathed  forth  words  like  spoken 
music.  She  is  attired  in  an  open  robe,  a  la  Valeire,  of  pale  yellow 
satin  trimmed  with  knots  of  blue  and  silver,  and  looped  back  at  the 
sides  with  cords  of  silver,  so  as  to  display  an  under  dress  of  V'hite 
satin  embroidered  up  the  front  with  blue  and  silver.  The  sleeves,  in 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  are  full,  and  divided  into  distinct  puffs  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  by  cords  of  silver  and  blue,  and  terminated 
by  deep  lace  ruffles  of  such  a  delicate  texture  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible they  can  be  the  work  of  mortal  hands.  Her  dark  hair,  flowing 
in  waving  curls  over  a  graceful  neck  and  bust,  is  twisted  with  strings 
of  pearl,  in  similar  style  to  the  anffeure  of  the  beauties  of  Sir  Peter 
Lely.  A  silver  spray  is  placed  very  coquettishly  amid  the  countless 
ringlets,  and  a  bouquet  of  gay  flowers  fastened  in  the  centre  of  the 
long  stomacher  boddite.  A  pair  of  white  perfumed  gloves,  em- 
broidered, also  in  blue  and  silver,  complete  the  costume,  which  cer- 
tainly reflects  no  less  credit  on  the  young  lady's  femme  de  chambre 
than  on  the  fair  wearer  herself.  Thus  attired  for  conquest,  the  pretty 
naive  Estelle  de  Yaley  reclines  in  a  capacious  arm  chair,  amusing 
herself  with  a  gaudy-plumaged  cockatoo  on  a  perch  near  her. 

The  other  inmate  of  the  boudoir  is  a  fair  blooming  girl,  with  a 
very  interesting  pensive  countenance,  and  a  slight  graceful  figure. 
She  is  clad  in  a  dress,  in  fashion  and  material,  the  counterpart  of 
Estelle's,  but  of  a  delicate  pink,  ornamented  with  point  lace  and  pearl 
tassels ;  and  amid  her  beautiful  hair  there  glitters  a  circlet  of  brilliants. 
She  is  standing  by  a  fanciful-looking  gilt  cage  in  which  is  a  pretty  white 
dove,  who  receives  her  caresses  as  a  matter  of  course.  Thus  I  present 
to  you  my  two  heroines,  Estelle  de  Yaley,  Ernestine  de  Clairval : 
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the  former,  Coquetry  with  her  cocki^too  i  the  latt^^  SiippUdfy  withh^ 
emblem  dove.  ^    ..    . 

**  Well,  Ernestine/'  said  the  lively  Ea^Uey  "haw  many  sighs,  and 
kisses,  are  you  going  to  waste  on  that  ieatUered.  insipidity  2^  , 

"  How  can  you  call  my  pretty  dove  sa  ini^iditj  ?V.  repUaSiEmeS" 
tine.  ■    •  •■'.,■■.!  ..-  ;   -'m  • 

"  Don't  sigh,  Ernestine!  giddy  as.I.am^  J  alino9t  eiiyy  yoar  tran^ 
quillity,  or  apathy,  or  whatever  it  may  \^  that  en^bl^s  yourto.lisre  so 
happily  in  this  trim  cage  of  yours,  in  whioh  it  is  the  pleasure  of  your 
sapient  uncle,  Counrt  de  Clairval,  to  shut  you  up^  and  oblige  me  to 
bear  you  company." 

"  Methinks  the  care  of  my  noble  relative  has  fitted  np  our  apart* 
ment  in  a  style  seldom  found  in  a  private  residence.  What  hare  we 
to  complain  of,  Estelle?     What  more  can  you  desire  ?" 

**  Every  thing.  Society,  amusements,  liberty ;  andf  above  all,  ad- 
miration ;  and  the  last,  to  a  young  girl  who  has  spent  six  months  at 
Paris,  is  a  most  terrible  depriva^tion." 

.    "  Have  we  not  the  best  society,  Estelle>  that  the  neighbourhood 
can  afford  ?" 

**  Such  as  it  is,  my  dear.  Country  IfobereauXy  with  only  two  ideas ; 
namely,  how  to  acquire  an  aj^etite,*  and  then  how  to  satisfy  it ;  for 
which  laudable  purpose  they  hunt  or  shoot  one  half  of  the  day,  and 
spend  the  remainder  in  eating  and  drinking^  Then,  as  to  amusements, 
we  have  your  uncle's  long  stories^  and  the  still  more  distressing  afflie* 
tion  of  neighbours'  visits,  to  endure.  But  let  us  hope  all  these  mis- 
fortufies  are  about  to  be  remedied  $  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  court 
have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  royal  hunting  lodge,  or  chftteau. 
Of  course,  if  there  are  any  balls,  presentations,  or  fStes,  we  shall  be 
there.  I  wonder  if  there  is  to  be  a  reception  at  court  to-night; 
otherwise,  why  has  the  Count  desired  us  to  be  in  full  dress  ? 

"  He  expects  visitors  of  rank  ;  for  many  of  the  foreign  ambassadors 
have  been  honoured  with  invitations  to  join  the  Duke  in  the  royal 
hunt." 

"  The  saints  be  praised !  we  shall  have  a  chance  of  seeing  some  one 
in  the  shape  of  a  presentable  being ;  perhaps  those  dear,  delightliDi, 
attachSs,  who  are  so  busy  about  nothing ;  a  treat  we  have  neither  of 
us  had  since  we  came  here.  Hark!  I  hear  the  huntsman's  horo. 
The  Grand  Duke  and  his  train  must  be  in  the  neighbourhood.** 

Up  springs  Estelle  from  her  seat,  and  darts  to  the  widow ;  the  full 
mellow  tones  of  the  cor  de  chasse  are  heard,  nearer  and  nearer,  as  a 
train  of  gallant-looking  cavaliers,  attended  by  prickers,  ^grooms,  frc. 
galloped  across  the  park. 

"  Only  look,  Ernestine !  there  they  go ;  the  Grand  Dnke^  and  his 
Excellency  the  French  Envoy  at  his  elbow.  And  there  is  the  yoong 
De  Laugun,  on  the  chesnut  horse,  with  a  perfect  forest  of  feathers  in 
his  hat.  Is  he  not  handsome  ?  They  do  say  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier  is  in  love  with  him." 

"  What !  Mademoiselle,  the  cousin  of  your  splendid  monardi,  Louis 
Quntorze  ?     Oh,  Estelle  I  that  must  be  pure  scandal.* 

"  Even  so,  my  dear ;  but,  unfortunately,  pure  truth  as  well ;  the 
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ladies  of  Paris  are  ready  to  run  away  with  him  j  he  la  the  terror  of  all 
husbands,  and  the  detestation  of  all  lovers." 

**  A  Tfery  presuming  petit  tnaitre,  I  make  no  doubt,**  said  Ernestine, 
who  had  now  joined  her  companion  at  the  window. 

"  Ernestine,  do  look  at  that  fat,  elumsy,  Baron  von  Hochstein  I  for 
all  the  world  like  a  punchy  Bacchus,  bestriding  a  horse  instead  of  a 
wine  cask.  Ah !  thefe  is  little  Albert  de  Marlis,  a  perfect  Cupid — 
in  hi  a  own  estimatic^n.  What  a  love  of  a  laced  cravat  he  has  I  Who 
can  that  handsome  caraliei*  in  dark  green  be,  who  rides  by  himself? 
How  earnestly  he  gazes  up  at  the  windows  I  I  wonder  which  of  us 
two  he  intends  to  fall  in  love  with  ?" 

"  Most  likely  with  neither  5  he  has  gallopped  on.** 

"  The  monster  of  insensibility !  And  he  has  not  even  vouchsafed 
to  give  us  a  second  look.  Now,  without  vanity,  I  think  we  arc  worth 
it.  Here  comes  an  excellent  imitation  of  him,  dressed  almost  the 
same.  Ah !  he,  too,  is  looking  excessively  wo-begone.  See,  see, 
Ernestine,  he  has  reined  up  his  steed,  and  is  so  wrapt  in  contempla- 
tion, that  he  is  not  aware  of  the  danger  he  runs  of  being  ridden 
over.** 

"Oh,  heavens!**  exclaimed  Ernestine;  "he  will  be  thrown!  his 
horse  is  rearing,  and  plunging !  I  dare  not  look  ;**  and  shrinking 
back  in  terror,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

**  Silly  girl!*'  said  Estelle,  "he  is  safe*,  he  is  now  riding  to  the 
pavilion,  vender,  in  your  favourite  walk.** 

"To  the  pavilion?**  repeated  Ernestine,  again  approaching  the 
window,  waving,  unperceived  by  her  companion,  a  handkerchief,  a 
signal  which  the  cavalier  observed. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  saloon,**  said  Estelle  $  "  we  shall  have  a  better 
view  of  the  cortege;  they  must  pass  close  to  the  windows.*' 

"  I  prefer  remaining  here ;  I  have  no  pleasure  in  gazing,  or  being 
gazed  at." 

"  As  you  please,  my  dear ;  you  only  lose  one  of  the  greatest 
delights  a  woman  knows,  that  of  being  admired ;  one  that  I  never 
had  the  philosopliy  to  resist ;  therefore,  adieu!  **  And  away  she  ran, 
humming  a  lively  air. 

Ernestine  having  waited  till  Estelle  was  out  of  hearing,  and  then 
ascertained  that  no  one  was  loitering  in  the  corridor,  carefully  closed 
the  door,  and  taking  from  its  gilded  cage  the  white  dove,  she  fastened 
under  its  left  wing  a  very  diminutive  billet,  which  had  hitherto  been 
concealed  in  her  own  fair  bosom. 

"  There,  my  sweet  messenger,"  she  said,  "  fly  away,  and  return 
quickly  with  the  reply."  Then  kissing  her  feathered  Mercury,  she 
loosened  her  hold,  and  the  bird  flew  out  of  the  window  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pavilion,  towards  which  the  second  cavalier  in  green  had 
been  seen  to  direct  his  steps.  I  don't  think  that  was  right  I  In  fact, 
it  was  highly  improper.  To  think  that  young  ladies  should  write 
clandestine  love-letters.  Oh,  shocking !  to  say  nothing  of  the  terrible 
indecorum  of  transforming  little  birds  into  aerial  postmen,  and 
defrauding  the  revenue. 
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Ernestine  watched  her  dove,  and  distinctly  saw  it  hoyering  over  a 
clump  of  evergreens,  in  which  the  pavilion  was  partly  embowered. 

"  He  will  receive  my  letter  I "  she  exclaimed.  "  Dear,  dear  Habert! 
If  I  had  but  courage  to  tell  the  Count  of  bur  attachment,  I  think  he 
would  relent  in  his  favour.  But  my  uncle  is  so  prejudiced  agalbst 
inferior  birth,  that  I  dread  to  make  the  disclosure.  I  fear  too,  &tua 
some  hints  he  dropped,  that  he  has  already  selected  the  suitor  whose 
hand  I  must  accept." 

Here  pretty  Ernestine  sighed  most  sadly ;  no  doubt  she  intended 
to  make  a  pathetic  speech ;  but  a  papel  in  the  wall  oppoeite  (so 
contrived  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  door^  sibved  slowly  to  one 
side,  and  from  the  secret  passage  to  which  It  led  there  stepped  into 
the  room  the  same  gentleman  apostrophijiied  in  Ernestine's  soliloquy 
as  Hubert,  and  the  identical  cavalier  whose  dai^g^  had  aliprm^  E^teUe. 
.  On  beholding  himt,  he  young  lady,  who  evidently  didf^b^"  Expect 
him  quite  so  soon^  uttered  a  joyful  exclamation,  and  rudied  into  his 
arms.  It  was  quite  a  tableau:  the  cavalier  was  young,  hapdsome  of 
course,  and  tall ;  with  very  orthodox  dark  chesnut  hai]^,-  flowing  in 
long  curls  over  a  point-lace  collar.  '  He  was  'habilc^d  in  a  picturesque 
hxmting  suit  of  green.  .  The  cross  and  star  of,  St.  Hubert,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  chace,  was  embroidered  on  the  breast  of  his  coat ;.  his 
silver-mounted  horn  was  slung  across  it ;  his  ctrnteau^-ehasse  at  his 
side,  and  his  black,  broad-leafed  beaver  looped  up  over  the  left 
temple,  and  overshadowed  with  long  drooping  plumes;  Indeed,  from 
the  crown  of  the  said  hat  to  the  tip  of  his  riding^boot^  there  nev^r  was 
a  more  perfect  full-length  of  a  lover  in  green  and  silvj^r. 

What  he  said,  or  did,  there  is  not  the  least  occasion  ta  repeat ;  love 
speeches,  like  flattery,  are  (save  to  those  whom  tl^y  eo^cers)  the 
most  insipid,  verbose  things  in  thcworid.'^'Emesti^ite,  Vrften  the  joy 
of  seeing  him  became  calmer,  now  half-frightened  and  blusMi^g,' endea- 
voured to  withdraw  from  his  CAcircling  arm'j  biit  Hubert;  seemingly 
quite  at  home,  took  no  notice  of  her  embarrassment ;  but  bringing  for- 
ward a  chair  for  her,  and  placing  another  beside  it  for  himself,  they 
Sat  down  ;  and  each  having  a  great  deal  to  t«ll  th^  oth^,  the  \;0nver- 
sation  commenced. .  Poor  Hul^rt  Walstein,  oii)y  the  private  secretary 
of  the  Saxon  minister,  had  merely  worth,  ^ents,  industry,  little  for- 
tune, and  still  less  court  faVour,  interest,-  ot  friends.  How  had  he 
dared,  then,  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  beautiful  niece  and  heiress  of  the 
Count  de  Clairval,  chamberlain  to  the  Grand' Duke 'of  Lorraine? 
Before  Ernestine  had  been  claimed  and  adopted  by  hei^  W<Sfl(lthy  tfncle, 
and  prior  to  the  death  .of  her  &ther,.who  was  but  a  'poor  younger 
brother,  her  hapi^iest  days  had  been  passed  at  Dresden;  under  the  care 
of  Madame  Walstein,'  the  mothei^  of  Hubert;  and ihe  latter,  from 
being  the  playmate  of  heir  childhood,  had,  naturally  enough,  become 
her  devoted  lover. 

**  Fathers  have  flinty  hearts  !^  consequently  uncles  and  guar^ans 
ought  not  to  possess  any  of  softer  materials.  Ernestine  was  right  in 
supposing  that  her  uncle  had  selected  a  suitable  parti  for  her.  The 
Count  had  already  arranged,  unknown  to  her,  that  she  should  marry 
a  distinguished  favourite  of  the  Emperor,  who  held  a  high  office  at 
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the  court  of  Vienna,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  sent  on  a  secret 
mission  to  the  French  capiti^,  respecting  the  treaty  into  which  Louis 
Qnatorze  and  his  Imperial  Majesty  were  about  to  enter,  namely, 
the  division  of  the  Spanish  territories  in  the  event  of  the  decease  of 
the  youthful  king  of  Spain.  The  said  diplomaty  it  was  rumoured,  was 
then  incog,  in  the.  vicinity,  and  actually  in  the  suite  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  and  consequently  one  of  those  who  had  followed  the  royal 
hunt  across  the  Park. 

"  But," .  said  Hubert,  in  reply  to  the  afflicting  intelligence  that 
Ernestine  was  destined  to  be  another  s>  *'  let  us  not  anticipate  evils 
that  may  be  averted;  permit  me  to  make  myself  known  to  your 
unde,  to  disclose  my  love  for  you.  I  may  be  your  inferior  in  fortune, 
but  I  am  of  a  good,  though  not  of  a  noble,  family,  the  son  of  a  brave 
officer  who  died  in  the  service  of  his  country.  1  may  rise  to  an  emi- 
nent station  in  the  ministerial  employ ;  for  when  I  toil  with  the  wish 
of  deserving  you,  and  the  hope  of  obtaining  you,  I  shall  be  certain 
of  success." 

**  And  in  the  mean  time,  while  you  are  looking  forward  to  becoming 
an  ambassador,  or  an  envoy  at  least,  my  uncle  may  have  had  the  bad 
taste  to  prefer  for  his  nephew-in-law  a  rich  suitor  unincumbered  with 
the  cares  of  acquiring  fortune  to  a  prime  minister  in  perspective." 

Ere  Hubert  could  reply,  a  door  banged  to  in  the  corridor ;  Ernestine 
started  up. 

*^  It  is  the  Count  I "  she  exclaimed. 

"  The  Count!"  repeated  Hubert,  jumping  up,  and  kicking  the 
sleeping  poodle. 

It  was  the  Count  sure  enough,  and,  fortunately  for  the  lovers,  he 
was  giving  some  directions  to  a  servant  in  a  sufficiently  loud  voice  to 
apprise  them  of  his  approach,  and  thus  give  them  a  little  time. 
Ernestine  could  just  say,  "  Hubert,  you  must  escape  —  fly — " 

"  Where  to  ?  "  enquired  the  young  gentleman,  with  quiet  composure. 
"  Not  out  of  the  window,  I  hope !    Can  I  not  hide  somewhere  ?  " 

*•  I  don't  know  where  to  put  you.  You  couldn't  contrive  to  stand 
inside  this  closet,  could  you  ?  " 

''  Stand  there ! "  exclaimed  Hubert.  ''  It  is  full  of  litUe  China 
monsters,  that  I  should  inevitably  crash  to  pieces!" 

Poor  puzzled  creatures!  they  ran  here  and  there  in  search  of  a 
hiding  place.  It  was  quite  certain  that  a  six-feet  lover  could  not  be 
crammed  into  a  four-feet  curiosity  cupboard  ;*  nor  poked  behind  a 
screen,  which  stood  directly  under  a  large  mirror  that  reflected  every 
object  around  with  provoking  distinctness.  Nor  was  it  practicable, 
even  to  save  a  lady's  reputation,  to  toss  him  out  of  a  window  full 
thirty  feet  above  the  moat;  where,  though  he  would  have  escaped 
drowning  (seeing  there  was  no  water  in  it),  he  must  have  broken  his 
neck.  At  last,  clever  creatures !  they  hit  upon  the  very  plan  they 
ought  first  to  have  thought  of,  the  secret  passage  by  which  the  gen- 
tleman had  come  in,  and  by  which  he  could  as  certainly  go  out  again. 
So  Hubert  (as  they  say  of  a  man  condemned  to  be  hanged)  went  back 
to  the  place  he  came  from,  and  closed  the  panel  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  door  of  the  boudoir  opened*    Ernestine  ran  to  a  fauteuil, 
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snatohed  up  a  book»  and  was  reading  so  attentively  that  she  neTer  law 
the  entrance  of  a  voluminous  peruke,  and  a  court  suit  of  purple  and 
gold,  on  and  about  which  fluttered  some  dozens  of  yards  of  chervy 
coloured  ribbon,[and  fringe  a  ducrllioii,  together  with  Mechlin  mfflesi 
Jabot,  and  canons,  besi&s  a  magnificent  silk  scarf,  from  which  wu 
suspended  the  golden  key  of  olSoe,  and  within  which  entourage  of 
finery  the  august  person  of  HypoUte,  Count  de  Clairval,  is  presented 
to  my  readers.  Ernestine  started  quite  naturally  when  her  uacte 
addressed  her. 

*^  So  studious,  my  fair  niece,"  said  the  Count,  '^perusing  still  Le 
Grand  Cyrus  ?  That  Soudery  must  be  endowed  with  magiosl  powers 
to  absorb  you  so  completely;  Why,  are  youi.not  in  the  saloon,  ma 
belle?  Your  sprightly  fnond,  JBstelle,  is  there^  surronnded  with 
lovers,  making  a  f^h  conquest  at  every  repartee,  and  adding  a  new 
victim  to  her  list  with  every  smile." 

'<  I  preferred  tiie  solitude  of  my  apartment,"  replied  his  niece. 

"  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here,  I  wish  to  speak  to  yea  i  do  not 
disturb  yourfeelf,  my'kive.''  And  the  Count  seated  himself,  threw  up 
his  eyes,  and  looking  benevolent,  said,-  ^*  What  an  extremdy  lovely 
dayl" 

''  Delightful ! "  replied  Emetftinev 

**  Apropos,  my  dear  child,  you  ahi  looking  nmeommonly  handsome ; 
indeed,  I  may  Bay,  beautifnL"        < 

Ernestine,  having  often  been  told  so^  had  nothing  to  say  to  such  a 
commonplace  truism  i  ehe  merely  bowed. 

''  It  strikes  me,  my  dear  niece,  that  you  are  about  eighteen.— Tei^ 
certainly,  eighteen  is  your  eocact  age:  I  remember  ii  mm  areBiark- 
able  circumstance.  You  were  bom  just  when  his  moat  ChristiaD 
Majesty  of  France,  tlum  about  nine  years  of  age,  was  afflicted  with  a 
severe  tooth-ache,  in  consequence  of  eating  too  miUiy  bonbona.  Ah  I 
historical  associations,  connected  with  domesti<i  events,  render  the 
latter  interesting  and  impreseive.  I  am.  delighfed,  my  sweet  girl,  to 
see  you  so  perfectly  every  thing  that  an  anxious  relative  can  desire. 
You  have  naturally  a  dittingue  air  (by-tke-by^  it  is  hereditaxy  in  our 
familv) ;  you  dress  with  great  taste,  converse  agreeably  enough,  dance 
delightfully,  and  sing  divinely*  Then  I  dare  say  all'  thoae  litUa  acces* 
series  of  female  excellence,  such  a4  itaoraltty,  and  propriety,  and  the 
rest  of  the  virtues,  to  which  some  people  attach  great  importance,  aod 
many  do  not,  have  been  fully  attended  to  by  that  worthy  middle-aged 
lady,  who  Imd  the  honour  of  superintending  your  early  education.  It 
is  remarkable  now  that  I  never  can  reoolleot  her  name.  Madame  -— 
Madame  Something." 

'<  Madame  Walstein,"  obaerved  Ernestine,  rather  warmly,  ^  was  to 
me  a  parent  and  benefactress,  my  yW^mi^  when  I  was  poor  and  help* 
less;  and  whatever  my  humble  talents  may  be,  it  is  to  her  kindness 
and  instruction  that  I  owe  them." 

"  Charming  I  charming !"  said  the  Count,  ^  gratitude  is  so  interest- 
ing in  youth,  especially  when  a  proper  regard  to  the  object  of  it  is 
observed.  Madame  Walstein,  I  now  remember,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
man  of  good  familyi  consequentjiy  your  gratitude  was  due  to  her,  and 
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my  forgetfulness  u  quite  culpable.  She  U  a  perBon  to  be  re* 
membered.*' 

Here  the  Count  took  anuff  with  the  most  elegant  nonchalance,  and 
looked  with  admiration  at  Ernestine,  whose  eyea  had  wandei-ed 
towards  the  panel,'  and  who,  on  perceiving  her  uncle's  stedfast  glance, 
gased.v^ry  imtentlj  on  a  full-blown  cabbage  rose,  and  then  on  a 
gigantie  purple  poppy^  that  were  depicted  side  by  side  on  the  folding 
screen. 

"  Your  eyes  are  really  deep  blue,"  said  the  Count  •*  I  never  ob- 
served that  before.  My  krre,  you  resemble  your  late  mother ;  she  would 
have  been  a  aelebmted  beauty  kad-she  not  thrown  herself  away  on  my 
younger  brother,  Injustice  to  her  lovelinesS}  and  the  celebrity  that 
Blight !  bfbv^  bean  herti  it  U  my  duty  jbo  give  eveiy  possible  attention 
to  tb(9  ^weUBure  oihtr  daughter  and  my  he%r€$s,^  The  Chamberlain 
smiled  benignly,— » he  had  extremely  well  preserved  teeth. 

''  What  can  all  this  tend  to  ?"  thcmght  Ernestine^  The  Count 
continued:— 

''  I  have  therefore  deemed  it  proper,  my  dear  niece,  to  arrange  a 
marriage  for  you  (here  he  wav^  bis  cambric  handkerchief).  Do  not 
alarm  yourseii';  I  assure  you  that  your  happiness  has  been  fully 
consulted;  fortune,  birth,  and  station,  will  all  combine  in  the  gen- 
tleman I  have:  sdected  as  your,  husband."  . 

'^  My  lord,"  said  Ernestine,  starting  from  her  seat,  *'  I  implore 
you  —.'*.,.. 

**  My  beloved  little  niece,"  said  the  Count,  rising  also,  *^  you  are 
worrying  yourself  for  a  mere  bagatelle ;  this  agitation  is  quite  un- 
necessaryi  every  thing  shall  be  conducted  with  the  decorum  your 
rank  requires ;  nothing  wiU  be  hurried  w  neglected^  The  gentleman 
in  question  will  be  presented  to  yx)u  to-day ;  the  marriage,  most  likely, 
will  be  .declared  to-raorrow»"      ■.  .      ,  ■   . 

^^My.  daareat  uncle!"  leried  Ejmestine,  falling  at. his  feet,  "hear 
me  I  do  not  foree  me  to  marry,  for  I  cannot  love  this  stranger." 

'^Ernestine,  you  surprise  me!  thiti  impetuosity  is  extremely 
plebeian.  Did  you  ever  yeai*  of  fuiy  young  lady  of  rank  throwing 
herself  on  her  knees^  like  a  poor  person  witiiout  interest^  who  is  pe- 
titioning perhaps  for  her  husband's  life.   I  must  beg  you  will  rise." 

Ernefftiue  obeyed,  and  the  Count  went  on. 

"  You,  have  made  me  forget  th^  moat  important  part  of  my  in- 
formation.,*—  Ah  I  I  omitted  to  tell  you  the  namd  of  the  happy  roan 
you  are  to  marry.  It  is  the  Baj^on  Yon  Lindau,  a  colonel  in  the 
Austrian  service,  immensely  rich,  by  no  means  old,  and,  I  believe, 
handsome;  of  tliat  you  will  be  enabled  to  judge  yourself.  I  have 
never,  seen ,  him,  but  my  royal  master  approves  of  the  match,  the 
Emperor  consents,  the  Baron  wiU  be  delighted,  and  I  shall  gain  a 
great  accession  of  political  strength,  for  Yon  Lindau  is  an  accom- 
plished diplomat  You  perceive,  my  dear,  what  a  charming  marriage 
this  will  be,  to  combine  so  many  blessings.  " 

"  It  will  seal  my  wretchedness,"  sobb^  Ernestine. 

<*  Niece,  I  am  shocked,"  said  the  Count,  "  your  sentiments  are  in 
extremely  bad  taste.    You  mentioned  just  now,  I  think,  something 
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about  love.  Mj  dear  child,  that  is,  after  all,  a  passion  purely  ideal 
and  figurative,  and  always  misplaced,  save  in  a  pastoral  opera,  or  a 
nine  volume  romance.  That  reminds  me  I  interrupted  jour  reading ; 
I  will  not  intrude  an  instant  longer.  The  Baron  Yon  landau  may 
possibly  arrive  here  this  morning;  we  must  receive  him  in  this 
room ;  I  have  reasons  for  wishing  Ids  visit  to  be  a  secret  at  present; 
therefore,  in  pursuance  of  my  suggestions,  he  will  find  his  way  here 
through  the  secret  passage  that  communicates  with  this  apartment 
The  panel,  I  believe,  is  easily  removed." 

The  Count  walked  towards  it,  but  very  fortunately  for  his  niece, 
who  clung  to  a  chair  to  save  herself  from  falling,  the  cor  de  ekasse 
at  that  moment  was  heard. 

'*  The  royal  suite  are  returning ;  I  must  pay  my  respects  as  they 
pass.  Au  revoiVf  my  sweet  niece,**  said  the  Count,  gracefully  kissing 
his  hand  to  her, ''  I  shall  return  in  time  to*present  the  Baron  to  you." 
He  then  quitted  the  room. 

**  Hubert !  Hubert !  save  yourself!"  said  Ernestine,  rudiing  towards 
the  panel  just  in  time  to  be  caught  by  her  lover,  who  sprang  into 
the  room,  and  supported  her  to  a  chair. 

<*  My  Ernestine,  fear  nothing.  Now  indeed  I  feel  how  fondly  I  love 
you,  and  that  love  inspires  me  with  courage  to  protect  and  rescue 
you.  Ton  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  a  heartless 
courtier,  whilst  Hubert  Walstein  has  life  to  defend  you."  He  was 
interrupted  by  a  piercing  shriek  from  Ernestine,  who  now  fainted  in 
good  earnest,  for  at  that  instant  the  Count  de  Clairval  re-entered  the 
apartment.  There  was  un  coup  de  fA^^^re, — Mile.  deCIairval  fainting 
in  the  fauieuil,  Hubert  in  despair  bending  over  her,  and  the  Grand 
Chamberlain  looking  as  surprised  as  his  perfect  good  breeding 
allowed. 

*'  She  has  fainted,"  said  Hubert. 

**  I  imagine  that  to  be  the  case,"  replied  the  Count.  **  Do  not,  I 
beseech  you,  alarm  yourself;  it  will  be  nothing  I  assure  yon;"  and 
pulling  a  silken  bell  rope,  9k  femme  de  chamhre  entered,  by  whose 
attentions  Ernestine  soon  recovered. 

'^  Suppose,  my  dear  niece,  you  retire  for  a  while  to  yonr  apartment; 
the  sudden  appearance  of  this  gentlemen  has  probably  alarmed  you," 
continued  the  Count  in  the  softest  and  sweetest  of  tones.  *^  I  will 
apprise  your  friend,  Estelle,  of  your  indisposition ;  our  gnest^"  and  he 
bent  a  very  significant  glance  on  Hubert,  **  will  excuse  your  leaving 
us." 

Ernestine  obeyed ;  she  gave  a  warning  look  at  her  lover,  and, 
assisted  by  her  attendants,  left  the  room.  There  was  a  short  pause, 
but  the  Count  advancing  with  a  species  of  sliding  bow,  smilingly 
observed, 

^*  I  owe  you  a  thousand  apologies  for  this  awkward  introdnctioa ; 
the  sudden  alarm  of  my  niece  prevented  me  from  presenting  you  to 
her,  a  pleasure  which  I  had  long  anticipated." 

Hubert  wondered  when  the  Count  was  going  to  pnt  himself  in  a 
rage,  as  under  all  circumstances  he  would  be  fully  justified  in  d<Mng. 
He  stammered  forth,  in  reply,  his  regret  at  having  frightened  tli« 
young  lady. 
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^  Mr  jdiear  SiT)  it  is  I  who  muat  ever  regret  the  terrible  diHregard 
of  selMommand  that  my  niece  has  shown,  particularly  as  I  had  told 
her,  a  few  minntes  previous  to  jour  appearance,  that  I  expected  the 
honour  of  a  visit  from  jou." 

Hobeit  bowed  very  low ;  first,  to  hide  his  confusion ;  3econdl7, 
because  he  was  entirdj  disconcerted  by  the  Count's  quiet  politeness^ 
and  knew,  not  what  to  say.    The  Grand  Chamberlain  continued — 

^*  I  need  not  ask  why  I  see  in  this  apartment  a  gentleman  who  is 
personally,  unknown  to  me ;  that,**  pointing  to  the  panel,  or  rather  to 
the  aperture  it  ought  to  have  concealed,  '^  sufficiently  explains.  Excuse 
me  for  an  instant :  I  must  slide  it  back  again ;  our  interview  is  to  be 
confidential,  and  loiterers  might  so  easily  overhear  us." 

The  Count,  stepping  up  to  the  wall). carefully  replaced  the  panel, 
having  previously  peeped  into  the  passage  to  assure  himself  that  all 
was  secure.  During  this,  Hubert  decided  on  his  line  of  conducts 
'*  I  will,"  thought  he,  "  say  nothing  until  I  have  first  heard  him ;  and 
should  he  question  me,  I  will  teU  the  plain  truth,  and  the  Count, 
being  a  consummate  courtier,  ergo^  a  finished  hypocrite^  that  will 
puzzle  and  mislead  him  more  than  the  most  plausible  falsehood  I  could 
invent." 

**  I  fancy  now,  that  all  is  safe,"  said  the  Count,  returning.  ''  Do 
me  the  honour  to  be  seated*" 

Hubert  did  as  he  was  bid ;  and  by  way  of  emplojrment  played  with 
the  phime  of  his  hat.  The  Count,  like  many  other  great  men  in 
similar  circumstances,  had  recourse  to  his  gold  snuff-box,  which  he 
opened  ostentatiously  jweparatory  to  commencing  his  discourse.  After 
a  preliminary  hem,  and  a  graceful  inclination  of  the  well-curled 
peruke  and  the  head  inside  it,  the  Grand  Chamberlain  spoke. 

^  You  had  no  difficulty,  I  trust,  in  finding  your  way  here  after  my 
messenger  had  the  good  fortune  to  overtake  you  ?  " 

'*  It  was  then  from  you,  my  Lord,  that  I  received  a  billet  this 
morning  without  a  signature." 

**  Yes,  from  me  *,  my  servant  tells  me  he  was  fearful  of  making  a 
mistake  ;  there  were  several  gentlemen  in  the  royal  suite  weaning  the 
same  costume  as  yourself,  but  of  course  the  Baron  van  Lindau^ 
though  incognito,  is  easily  recognised." 

Hubert  was  diplomatic.. enough  not  to  betray  his  surprise  :  he 
instantly  perceived,  that  by  a  fortunate  blunder,  he  had  received  a 
note  intended  for  another^Iappoindng  him  to  meet  a  friend  who  could 
not  receive  him  before  witnesses.  Imagining  it  to  be  from  £mestine, 
whom  he  sometimes  met  by  stealth  ia  the  park,  attended  only  by  her 
femme  de  chambrcy  he  had  ventured  into  the  chateau  according  to  the 
directions. the  said  billet  contained,  and  was  thus  mistaken  for  his 
intended  rival.  Yon  Lindan.  He  thought  it  wiser  not  to  undeceive 
the  Count,  who  said, 

^'  May  I  be  permitted.  Baron,  to  ask  what  you  think  of  the  young 
lady  whom  yoa  surprised  here  ?  " 

"  She  is  the  loveliest  of  her  sex ! "  exclaimed  Hubert ;  then  suddenly 
checking  himself,  he  looked  vastly  foolish. 

**  You  charm  me,  my  Lord ;  yes,  my  niece  is  by  no  means  un- 
pleasing :  I  merely  asked  you  because  the  joint  interests  of  our  royal 
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masters  require  the  inter-alliance  of  one  or  more  of  the  influential 
families  in  their  respective  dominions.  In  yourself  the  Emperor  has 
graciously  selected  the  most  distinguished  of  his  favourites,  whose 
alliance  must  confer  honour  on  the  proudest  family  in  Europe.  The 
Grand  Duke,  in  doing  me  the  honour  of  naming  my  niece  as  the 
bride  he  wishes  to  bestow  on  you,  has  made  me  the  happiest  of  men. 
Am  I  so  fortunate,  Baron,  as  to  have  divined  your  wishes  respecting 
this  marriage  ?     May  I  intimate  to  his  Highness  that  you  consent  ?" 

"My  Lord,"  stammered  forth  Hubert,  "I — I — I  know  not  what 
to  say ! "     That  was  very  true. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  Count,'smiling,  "  I  can  enter  into  your—" 
feelings,  he  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  but  he  checked  himself  in 
time :  courtiers  having  as  little  need  of  feelings  as  of  sincerity  or  anj 
other  vulgar  homely  virtue,  and  he  substituted  idecis : — "  your  ideas ; 
but  the  union  will  be,  politically,  so  beneficial  to  both." 

"  But  your  niece  ?  "  said  Hubert. 

"  Ah,  my  niece !  she,  of  course,  like  other  young  ladies  of  her  rank, 
marries  to  support  that  rank.  It  is  a  duty  she  owes  to  her  ances^, 
and  one  I  trust  that  she  will  bequeath  to  her  children.  You  imagine, 
perhaps,  that  her  alarm  and  her  fainting  proceeded  from  aversion  to 
you,  or  partiality  for  another." 

"  Mile,  de  Clairval  must  often  have  inspired  love,  and  may  perhaps 
have  felt  it." 

"  My  dear  Baron,  you  are  totally  mistaken ;  my  niece  has  heen 
admired,  but  I  have  particularly  requested  her  never  to  fall  in  love. 
She  considers  it  as  a  plebeian  foible,  derogatory  to  those  of  superior 
birth." 

"  Indeed ! "  replied  Hubert,  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

"  There  has  been  an  idle  report  of  an  attachment  between  her  and 
the  son  of  an  early  friend,  whom  I  have  never  seen ;  a  certain  Albert, 
or  Ebert,  or  Alfred  Walstein, — some  name  like  that.  But  I  am 
convinced  it  is  untrue ;  for  my  niece  has  never  mentioned  his  name  to 
me,  nor  have  I  ever  done  so  to  her." 

"  What  sort  of  person  may  this  Albert,  Ebert,  or  Alfred  Walstein 
be  ?"  asked  Hubert,  prepared  to  hear  a  very  mortifying  description  of 
himself. 

"  A  harmless  young  man,  private  secretary  to  the  Saxon  Minister, 
and,  between  friends,  a  person  we  must  rid  ourselves  of.  I  have  a 
plan  in  readiness,  my  dear  Baron,  by  which  I  can  effectually  remove 
this  young  gentleman  out  of  your  way." 

"  I  fear  that  you  will  find  that  rather  difficulty"  replied  Walstein, 
with  most  ambassadorial  command  of  countenance. 

The  Count,  smiling  diplomatically,  (no  offence,  I  hope,)  drew  his 
chair  nearer,  and  laying  the  tips  of  two  fingers  on  the  arm  of  the 
supposed  baron,  replied  in  the  sweetest  of  tones,  "I  hold  his 
fortunes,  character,  and  almost  his  life  within  my'graap." 

"  How,  my  lord  ?  "  exclaimed  the  other,  starting  from  his  seat. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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There  are  scarcely  any  opinions  more  erroneous  than  those  which 
-are  formed  of  a  man  who  is  silent  and  reserved  in  company. 

A  man  of  this  description  is  sometimes  called  an  absent  man,  when 
his  conduct  often  proceeds  from  timidity  and  a  too  great  diffidence  of 
his  own  abilities;  he  is  somtimes  called  sour  and  reserved,  when 
perhaps  his  mind  is  oppressed  with  sorrow,  and  derives  comfort  from 
silence  alone ;  or  when,  probably,  he  is  conscious  of  his  ignorance  of 
the  subjects  started,  and  is  unwilling  to  expose  himself;  — oftentimes 
he  is  said  to  think  the  more,  when  it  happens  that  being  unable  to 
think  or  speak  to  much  purpose,  it  is  from  this  very  motive  he  acts. 
For  as  Salario  says  to  Anthonio, 

"  I  do  know  of  those, 
Who  only  therefore  are  accounted  wise, 
Because  they  speak  of  nothing." 


A  celebrated  author,  writing  on  the  folly  of  spending  time,  ob- 
serves, that  Erasmus  composed  one  of  his  most  beautiful  pieces  while 
he  was  journeying  into  Italy,  ne  totum  illud  tempus  in  quo  equo  fuit 
insidendum  ilUteratis  fabulis  teneretur ;  lest  the  hours  which  he  was 
obliged  to  spend  on  horseback  should  be  tattled  away  without  any 
regard  to  literature. 

■         Fugit  interea 
Fugit  irreparabile  tempus. 
Alas !  alas  !  why  thus  delay  ? 
Can  you  restrain  the  passing  day  f 


Epitaph  on  a  young  man  who  died  for  love  of  a  girl  whose  name 
was  Molly  Stone. 

Saxum  sed  si  molle  fuisset 
Non  foret  hie  subtus  sed  superesset  eam. 


The  following  admonitory  stanza  was  engraven  on  a  Stone  in  the 
village  churchyard  of  Llanvain,  (between  Usk  and  Caerwent,)  and 
copied  by  a  gentleman  travelling  through  Wales. 

Who  ever  hear  on  Sonday 
Will  practis  playing  at  Ball, 
It  may  be  heFore  Monday 
The  D 1  will  have  you  alL 
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On  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  uring  tha 
expression  ^*  this  here  "  and  **  that  there." 

Here  lies  our  late  Lord  Mayor, 

Who's  left  ^'  this  here"  world,  and  gone  to  'Hhat  there." 


Politiano,  an  Italian  poet  of  the  fifteenth  ceBttiry^  readmit  at  Ho- 
rence  and  intimate  with  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  was  aocustomed  to  say, 
'^  I  am  no  more  raised  or  dejected  hy  the  flattery  of  my  friends,  and 
accusation  of  my  enemies,  than  I  am  by  Ae  shadow  of  my  own 
body ;  for  although  that  shadow  may  be  longer  in  the  morning  and 
evening  than  at  noonday,  this  will  scarcely  induce  me  to  think  my- 
self a  taller  man  at  those  tunes  than  I  am  at  noonday." 

Lopez  de  Vigo,  a  Spanish  poet,  contemporary  wiUi  Cervantes,  was 
in  the  habit  of  writing  a  play  once  a  week,  and  an  Epic  poem  yearly. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  published  1800  of  the  former  ;  though  Lopes 
was  perhaps  not  so  celebrated  for  the  quality  as  for  the.  quantity  of 
his  publications. 

His  plays  have,  however,  furnished  ample  materials  for  plots  which 
succeeding  writers  have  been  glad  to  make  use  of  and  adopts  although 
they  have  forgotten  to  acknowledge  their  obligations. 
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